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The 1951 Census Publications relating exclusively to Hyderabad State consist of 

1. Census of India, 1951, Volume IX. This Volume, in turn, is split up into the following four parts 
(i) Part I-A—Report. 

(it) Part I-B—Subsidiary Tables. This part comprises in all 78 Subsidiary Tables relevant to 

the preceding part. 

(m) Part II-A—Tables. This part contains the General Population Tables and Social and 

Cultural Tables as well as the Summary Figures by Districts and Tahsils. 

<w) Part 1I-B—Tables. This part contains the Household, Age and Economic Tables as well as 

the Districtwise Index of Non-Agricultural Occupations. 

All these four parts are available for sale with the Manager of Publications, Civil Lines, Delhi* 

-• Villagewise Mother-Tongue Data Handbooks pertaining to the bilingual tahsils in the following 
districts:— 

(i) Bidar District. 

(ii) Gulbarga District. 

(in) Nanded District. 

(iv) Nizamabad, Osmanabad, Mahbubnagar and Raichur Districts. 

(v) Adilabad District. 

The first four of these handbooks are available for sale with the Government Publications 
Bureau, Mint Compound, Khairatabad, Hyderabad-Dn. The fifth, which is in the press, 
can also be obtained from the same source when printed. 

6 

3. District Census Handbooks pertaining to each of the districts of Hyderabad State. These hand¬ 
books are under print and enquiries regarding them may be addressed to the Bureau of 
Economics and Statistics, Khairatabad, Hyderabad-Dn. 
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PREFACE 


Most census reports begin with brief descriptions of the topography, history, etc... 
of the state concerned. But these and other introductory subjects have been excluded 
altogether from this report bec ause the author has nothing original to contribute in this 
respect and the few old (and not always meticulous) reference books pertaining to this 
state have been summarised in numerous publications, including the previous census 
reports. Such subjects have been dealt with in the course of this report only to the 
extent necessary for the concerned section. 


During the months immediately preceding the 1st of March, 1951, the reference' 
date for the 1951 Census, conditions in the state were not particularly favourable* 
for launching any large-scale administrative opeiaticns like the census enumeration. 
The situation in respect of law and order was still disturbed in certain areas. The my¬ 
riad Jagiri and other non-government illaqas, each with its independent administrative 
set-up, had only recently been integrated with the state. The tahsil and district bound¬ 
aries had just then been realigned with a view to make them cempact and eliminate the 
previous ancmalies. In the process of this realignment a few new tahsils were created 
and a few old ones (including a district) were abolished. There was an abnormally large 
number of transfers and new postings among the Collectors, Deputy Collectors and 
Tahsildars who all functioned as ex-cfficio census officers, because of the reversion of 
many lent officers—who had been temporarily deputed to this state from the adjoining 
states following the Police Action—to their respective parent states. 


In spite of all these drawbacks, the 1951 Census was conducted with distinct success 
from many points of view. But this is not at all surprising. The enumeration and sub¬ 
sequently the sorting and tabulation staffs were fully conscious of the fact that it was 
the first census to be taken after the freedom of the country, a freedom doubly consecra¬ 
ted for this state as it meant liberation not only from foreign domination but also from 
a leudal order. Their eagerness to put foiward their best was further increased due to 
the stature of the two Ministers in chaige of census during its crucial stages, hist Sardar 
\ allabhbhai Patel and subsequently Shri C. Rajagopalachari. Again in the annals of the 
census history of this state, no other Minister took such keen and active interest in census 
as did Shri B. Ramakrishna Rao, the then Minister for Revenue, llis interest remained 
unabated during all the phases of the 1951 Census--in the recruitment of the honorary 
enumeration staff, in the subsequent training of the recruits, in the dissemination of 
the salient features of the 1951 Census to the citizens at large, in the appeal for their co¬ 
operation to make it a thorough success, in the inspection of actual enumeration work 
both in the city and molussil areas and finally even in the sorting and tabulation of the 
enumeration slips. Shri Phcolchand Gandhi, the then Minister for Local Government, 
also evinced considerable interest in census work. This concern of the two Ministers 
further guaranteed right from the beginning that the Revenue and Local Government 
Departments, the organisations primarily responsible for the enumeration work in the 
™ ral aad urban areas of the state respectively, would leave no stone unturned to make the 
1J51 Census a success. The Census Organisation was particularly fortunate in having 
. 1 “ Jam as Chief Secretary during the most trying period of the 1951 Census. 
s ncl P and guidance were repeatedly needed for solving the numerous administrative 
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ami recruitmcnl difTieulties that cropped up from time to time and also for obtaining 
requisite facilities and concessions to the enumeration staff. This help and guidance 
were extended by him with ever increasing readiness. More than at any other census in 
tms state, the citizens had also realized their obligations to the Pniimprntinn efoff 
that il takes two to make a census- 


obligations to the enumeration staff and 
the citizen and the enumerator. The All India 


Radio both at. Hyderabad and Aurangabad, the Information and Public Relations Depart- 
ment and the local Press extended their full co-operation and were exclusively responsible 
lor making the people census-conscious. The two Radio Stations together put on the 
air more than a hundred talks, dialogues, etc., pertaining to census from October, 1950 
to February, 1951. The speakers included many prominent citizens. In addition to 



repeatedly broadcast. The Information and Public Relations Department was equally 
prompt in the distribution of Government notifications, press notes, radio talks, features 


etc., among the local newspapers. Very often the department had to take upon itself 
the tedious task of translating such items into the four main languages of the state 
The 1 ocal Press devoted considerable attention to the publication of census items. Not¬ 
able among the items which received a good deal of publicity may be mentioned the 
Registrar General’s informal address to the Press at the Hyderabad Boat Club on 31st 
July, 1950, the more important talks broadcast from A.I.R. Hyderabad, the various noti¬ 
fications and press notes issued by Hyderabad Government in connection with the 1951 
Census, the concessions extended by Hyderabad Government to the enumeration staff, 
the census questionnaire, the dates of enumeration and final checking, the progress of 
census enumeration, the inspection of enumeration work by Shri B. Ramakrishna Rao and 
Shri Phoolchand Gandhi and Shri Rajagopalachari’s message to enumerators. Many 
of the papers also wrote editorials stressing the importance of census and appealing to 
the public for full co-operation. Besides these, the newspapers gave timely publicity 
to the appeals of the leaders of certain groups among whom some unhealthy tendencies 
with regard to some of the census questions were becoming noticeable. Not to be 
outbeaten by other agencies, about twenty cinemas of the state exhibited freely during 
their shows slides relating to census dates, the obligations of the citizens in respect of 
census, etc. The departments of Printing and Stationery, Statistics, Settlement and Land 
Records and Police as well as the N. S. Railway authorities were ever ready to assist 
the Census Organisation. These departments are mentioned in particular only because 
repeated demands were made on them. But actually, every department gave a helpiffg 
hand whenever approached, especially in connection with the recruitment of the enumer¬ 
ation staff. The census enumerators and supervisors of Hyderabad State can be rightly 
proud of the fact that they truly lived up to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel’s description that 
the Indian Census was one of the greatest achievements of honorary endeavour. No 
payment whatsoever was made to the army of over 30,000 supervisors and enumera¬ 
tors that were engaged for the field operations. Considerable Improvements were 
effected in all phases of the census work, namely enumeration, sorting and tabula¬ 
tion and report writing at the 1951 Census. Some antiquated practices and features 
which were no longer necessary in the context of the changed status and ideals of the 
country were deleted altogether. But all these did not represent any local innovations. 
The entire scheme of census operations in this state from the beginning to the end was 
based on the framework outlined and prescribed by Shri R. A. Gopalaswami, Census 
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Commissioner and Registrar General, India, who can for all practical purposes, be construed 

as being the preceptor of the Post-Independence Census in our country. It was indeed 
a great privilege to be guided by his precepts. 


Before I close this preface, I must record my deep gratitude to the band of excellent 
workers with whom it was my very good fortune to work in the Census Organisation at 
Hyderabad. They gave their best to the Organisation not merely by working durino- both 
early and late hours but by attending to their work with absolute sincerity untrammelled 
by prejudices and loyalties to other causes. In this connection I am indebted in parti¬ 
cular to Messrs. P. GopalRao, D. Jagganath Rao, C. Naravan Reddv, K. V. Jo^ a Reddv 
R. M Chalgery, K. Krishna Murthy, G. G. Laulkar, Abdul Khadar, P. S. R. Avadhany 
Mohd, Karimullah, A. R. Anantha Narayana, B. N. Kulkarni, T. Brahmiah, Vvas Rao 

and D. V. Narayana. The last nine also assisted me in checking different portions of this 
report. r 


/ 

C. K. Murthy. 


Hyderabad-Dn. 
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CHAPTER I 

General Population 




SECTION I 


Preliminary Remarks 

/ 

Population of Hyderabad State .—According to the 1951 Census, the eighth decen¬ 
nial census to be taken in Hyderabad State, the population of the state is 18,655,108. 
This figure, which was obtained in the Census Tabulation Office after sorting of all the 
enumeration slips and tabulating the results, represents an excess of only 2,144, or 0.01 
per cent*, over the provisional figure ol 18,652,964 announced bv the Government of 
India in April, 1951. The provisional figure had been obtained by merely totalling the 
figures given in the abstracts prepared by each one of the twenty six thousand and odd 
enumerators immediately after the termination of the census enumeration in March, 1951. 


2. Hyderabad State is seventh among the Indian States in order of population. 
The other states whose population exceeds that of Hyderabad are Uttar Pradesh, Madras! 
Bihar Bombay, West Bengal and Madhya Pradesh, in the order mentioned. Hyder¬ 
abad State accounts for 5.2 per cent of the total population of 356,879,394 recorded 
dnnng this census for the country as a whole, excluding, however, the state of Jammu and 
Kashmir and certain portions of the Tribal Areas of Assam}. Examined in the context 
ot the popuhition of other countries in the world, as given in the United Nations Statis¬ 
tical Year Book of 1952, the population of this state is exceeded by that of only twenty 
three countries, excluding India. These countries are China, U.S.S.R., Umted States 

Movin’ v d ° neS ir Pakistan, Germany, Brazil, United Kingdom, Italy, France, Spain. 

Z™°' K ^ ea> N,g w. a ’ Vietnam, Poland, Turkey, Egypt, Philippines, Iran, Thailand and 

Bur ™' „ -f_ he population of each of the last three countries is more or less of the same order 
as that ot Hyderabad State. According to the same publication, the estimated 1951 mid¬ 
year population of the world is 2,438 millions. On this basis, roughly out of every twenty 

persons in the world three are Indians and out of every twenty Indiansone is a Hyderabad!. 


3. Verification of the 1951 Census Count. —It was the practice during the preceding 
aecades to assume that in any census-count errors of under-enumeration were offset bv 

a Win Zh r ; m U me T? tl0n a r d the resudant effect on the actual population figures was 

cl" O . 0 errors was about con- 

at least But lt has , now been established beyond doubt that in 

ulS™T*-the preceding censuses such errors were deliberately committed—with an 

count Rm ? ?* con ? mu " al motive-on a scale which did prejudice the population 

adoSL hv th Wh r J u i 5 t lfica . t,on there might have been in the past for the attitude 
a ptea by the census authorities in this regard, it was now felt that the present concept 

Census, the 1> diffeLn t ^. e i,T alleSt ., differcI . lc . e between the two figures recorded in the census history of this state 

nerence between the provisional and final population figures was as much as 144,221. 

su “- «*• sji.tr,i.? tsz ws vgssar ,hm h *" : 

X The 1051 Census was not taken in the state of Jammu and Kashmir and in portions of Part B Tribal Areas of Assam. 


At the 1941 
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a™Vii • j f \ en f nc f cl that a11 Persons and organisations using population figures 

are fuHy apprised of the degree of their reliability as determined statistically. Witlfthis 

of the count was verified in 3,120 sample households by responsible officers who visited 
each one of the households for the purpose. These households, spread all over the state, 

The officers also ascertained, with the help of the National Registers*, as to whether the 
three houses situated nearest to each of the houses containing the sample households had 
also been duly accounted for by the enumerator concerned. It was made very clear to 
these officers that what was sought to be secured by the verification was a purely statis¬ 
tical determination of the degree of error present in the overall census count and that 

nothing in the nature of praise or blame for the performance of individual officers or 
citizens was intended. 


4. The verification indicated that in the enumeration of the 3,120 sample house¬ 
holds, consisting in all of 15,423 persons, there were 111 eases of clear omission, 41 of 
fictitious entry. 18 of erroneous count tending to under-enumeration and 8 of erroneous 
count tending to over-enumeration. If instances where only the sex of the persons 
enumerated had been wrongly entered are overlooked, the number of cases of clear 
omissions are reduced from 111 to 90 and of fictitious entries from 41 to 20, leading in all 
to a net under-enumeration of 80 persons. This verification further indicated that out 
of the 9,360 houses situated in the immediate neighbourhood of the houses containing the 
sample households, the enumerators had failed to record two households in the National 
Registers. Thus, according to this verification there has been a definite under-enumera¬ 
tion in the 1951 Census Count. But statistically this under-enumeration ranges only 
between 0.30 and 0.77 per cent of the total enumerated household population of the 
statef. A detailed review of the sample verification of the 1951 Census Count is contained 
in Appendix A to this Report. 

5. Substitution of Economic Classification for Classification based on Religion .— * 
During the previous decades, the census authorities attached considerable importance to 
the presentation of various demographic details in terms of the followers of different 
religions. With this end in view, the enumeration slips relating to each village or town, 
as the case may be, used to be sorted at the very outset according to the religion returned 
by the enumerated persons and this separation was maintained during all the subsequent 
sorting operations conducted for ascertaining various demographic characteristics. 
Accordingly, not only the primary figures pertaining to the population of individual 
villages and towns but also the districtwise data relating to age, marital status, literacy, 
etc., were presented in the census publications with their break-up in terms of the adhe¬ 
rents of different religions. Such demographic characteristics of the followers of diffe¬ 
rent religions were analysed comparatively in great detail in the relevant chapters of the 
census reports. At this census, however, the classification of the population according 
to livelihood classes was substituted for the former classification based on religion. The 

♦ These registers were generally written during the census enumeration period and contained, with reference to each indivi¬ 
dual enumerated, the answers given in respect of the more important of the fourteen questions contained in the 1951 Census 
Questionnaire. The entries in these registers were made separately for each household in the serial order of house numbers. 


Out of the total, population of 18,655,108 of the state, household population was 18,511,461 and houseless and institutional 
population only 148,647. 
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livelihood classes adopted for the purpose were eight in number, four of which were ami- 
cultural and four non-agncultural, as indicated below g 

Agricultural Classes. 

I. Cultivators of land, wholly or mainly owned, and their dependants This 

category included paltedars potc-pattedars, shikmidars, hissedars, Lzi nmotjar" 

mamdars, holders of sen lands, etc., who cultivated the lands owned bv them 

%/ 

rpi • . XI * Cultivators of land, wholly or mainly unowned, and their dependants 

t IDC UdCd qa , ul ! lors - battaidars, etc., as well as protected tenants under the 
Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act of 1950. 


III. Cultivating labourers and their dependants. 


, , \ V - Non-cultivating owners of land, agricultural rent receivers and their 

types o'*™* ° fh " d ^nTL^r’i 

Non-Agricultural Classes. 

hood from P ^X n ,h ( r ( ottr g StlXttnV 6 "™ m “" S ° f Hwli - 

hood front Commence! (indUding de P endants ) '' ho deriv « ‘heir principal means of liveli- 

livelihood V from T?an°port. nClUding de P mdants > who ^rive their principal means of 

hood from OthefSX 

iemopaphic'feSe^study of any 

Masses. n Tn S som y e 

urban and rural areas! atU e§ haVe also been P^sented or analysed according to 

Eaeh\„,fXf;hforeXem?eXtr ,lf "?”* aCCOrdi <» Livelihood Classes.- 
otheroftheeiahHivpiil^ j i 1 d 1 * he 19 ^ 1 Census was classified under one or the 

principal meam of lTvehhood^H- 8 ^ mentioned m paragraph 5 above on the basis of he 

r;:X r , r f lz XpSrtt 

we or the other “ • Ie “ P “““ la . nds i* ml his secondary means of liv?iihood“ ! 

Livelihood Class I nm l 1 ” ”” mentioned above, then he was classified only under 
2 ■ namely » “ <,wner cultivator. Similarly, if a weaver. eobVer or 



a carpenter, or any village artisan, returned his craft as a secondary means of 

livelihood and cultivation of owned lands or leased lands, or agricultural labour as his 

principal means of livelihood, then he was classified only under Livelihood Class I II 
or m, as the case may be. * 

7. Livelihood Class ‘V. Production’ covered both the making and the repairing 
of movable property of any kind. Similarly, Livelihood Class ‘VI. Commerce’ covered 
the buying and selling of movable or immovable property, and included services like 
Insurance, Money Lending, Banking, etc. When any person happened to be both a 
producer and a seller, as was quite often the case, he was treated only as a producer. Liveli¬ 
hood Class ‘VII. Transport’ covered the movement form one place to another of people 
or goods. The last of the livelihood classes, namely 4 VIII. Other Services and Mis¬ 
cellaneous Sources’ was a residuary class *. 

8. Further, in case of non-agricultural classes, the classification of each individual, 
amongst one or the other of the first three non-agricultural classes, namely ‘V. Pro¬ 
duction’ or 'VI. Commerce’ or ‘VII. Transport’, as the case may be, was based 
primarily on the nature of the work turned out by the individual. ‘ Fcr example, a 
truck driver of a factory was classified under ‘Transport’ and not under ‘Production*. 
Similarly, a mechanic of the Road Transport or Railway Department went under 
‘Production’ and not ‘Transport’. When an individual happened to be an employee and 
he could not possibly be classified under any of the three non-agricultural classes men¬ 
tioned above on the merits of his own work, then he was classified on the basis of the 
work turned out by his employer—except that all domestic servants were invariably 
classified under the last of the livelihood classes, namely ‘VIII. Other Services and 
Miscellaneous Sources’. For example, a watchman in a factory, the munim of a trader, 
an accountant in a motor taxi company, or a typist in the office of a lawyer were classi¬ 
fied under Livelihood Classes V, VI, VII and VIII respectively. 

9. It is essential for any study of the 1951 Census Publications to be fully acquain¬ 
ted with the principles followed in the classification of the population in terms of live¬ 
lihood classes as indicated in paragraphs 5 to 8 above. 


Summary .—With a population of 18,655,108, Hyderabad is now the seventh most populous state in 
India—eighth after the formation of Andhra. Only twenty three countries in the world, excluding India, 
have a population larger than that of this state. Out of every twenty persons in the world three are Indians 
and out of every twenty Indians one is a Hyderabadi. The 1951 Census Count, however, suffers from a 
definite under-enumeration. But this under-enumeration ranges only between 0.30 and 0.77 per cent of 
the total household population. During the 1951 Census, the basic classification of the population was by 
livelihood classes and not by religion as in the earlier censuses. It is essential for any study of the 1951 Census 
Publications to be fully apprised of the principles governing this classification. 


• The details of the industries and services falling under each of these four non-agricultural livelihood classes are given in 
paragraph 2 of the flyleaf to Economic Table III at page 187 of Part II«B of this Volume and in Appendix II at page 104 of ths 

same Part. 


SECTION II 



General Distribution and Density 


{The tables relevant to this Section are Main Tables ‘A 1-Area , Houses and Population' and ‘ E-Summary Figures bu Districts and 
Tahils' at pages 1 and 211 of Part Il-A and Subsidiary Table 4 1.1 Area and Population , Actual and Percentage , by Tahsil Density' 
at page 6 of Part I-B of this Volume) * 


10. District-wise distribution of Population and Area .—Of the sixteen districts* in 
the state, Nizamabad with a population of 773,158 is the least and Karimnagar with a 
population of 1,581,667 is the most populated. Warangal, the second most^populous 
district, has only 341 persons less than Karimnagar. Two other districts in the state 
namely Nalgonda and Hyderabad, the latter of which includes the headquarters of the 
state, have a population exceeding a million and a half. Warangal, with an area of 
8,139f square miles is the most extensive and Hyderabad with an area of only 1,648 square 
miles is the least extensive district in the state. These two districts may be compared 
in this respect with the states of Travancore-Cochin and Coorg in South India whose 
areas are 9,144 and 1,586 square miles respectively. The percentage distribution of the 
population and area of the state in terms of each of its sixteen districts is given in Table 1. 


Table 1 


District 

Percentage of popu¬ 

Percentage 

lation to State 

of Area to 


Population 

State Area 

U) 

(2) 

(3) 

Aurangabad .. 

. . 6.3 

7.7 

Parbhani 

. . 5.4 

5.9 

Nanded 

. . 5.1 

4.8 

Bidar 

. . 6.3 

5.7 

Bhir 

. . 4.4 

5.2 

Osmanabad .. 

. . 4.3 

4.5 

Hyderabad 

. . 8.1 

2.0 

Mahbubnagar.. 

. . 6.4 

7.0 


• 

• • • 

Percentage of popu¬ 

Percentage 

District 

lation to State 

of Area to 


Population 

State Area 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

Raichur 

6.2 

8.1 

Gulbarga 

7.8 

8.7 

Adilabad 

4.8 

9.0 

Nizamabad 

4.1 

3.6 

Medak 

5.5 

4.2 

Karimnagar .. 

8.5 

6.1 

Warangal 

8.5 

9.9 

Nalgonda 

8.3 

7.0 


11. The average population per 
average area to 5,136 square miles. 
States are given in Table 2. 


district for this state works out to 1,165,944 and the 
Corresponding figures for all the larger of the Indian 


yide note under Table 2 in paragraph 11 for changes subsequent to the Census ennumeration in March, 1951. 
oVl'nHi'.', 3 P ub,i ® !>tion unless specified, to the contrary, the state and district area figures are as siiDDlied hv c, ... r. 1 

as"upn,i^ re bA K h reS r relaUn ? t0 tah ' i!s were n0t a ™ n ' b,e with him - A " tahsilarea figuresIn^ tht tublkatio^rTTherT^ 
differences ; by f , Settlement and Land Records Department, Hyderabad State. There are however 

paragraph 3 at page 211 of Part “th-^v 8 T su P p “® d *>y these two authorities. Full details in this regard are given™ 

calculated on «*"n * ** Publication^ £ 
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State 


Table 2 


( 1 ) 

Travancore-Cochin 

Bihar 

Madras 

West Bengal 

Bombay 

Uttar Pradesh 

Hyderabad 

Orissa 

Mysore 


Average per District 

--A_ 


Population 

Area 

(2) 

(3) 

2,320,106 

2,286 

2,234,775 

3,907 

2,192,923 

4,915 

1,654,021 

2,052 

1,284,148 

3,980 

1,239,524 

2,224 

1,165,944 

5,136 

1,126,611 

4,626 

1,008,330 

3,277 


State 


Average per District 


( 1 ) 

Punjab 

Madhya Pradesh 
Saurashtra 
Rajasthan 
Assam 

Madhya Bharat 
Vindhya Pradesh 
Pepsu 


Population 

( 2 ) 

972,400 

965,797 

827,472 

611,632 

531,983 

497,135 

446,836 

436,711 



Pnrkoi r-« Maiuugui, uungnuii iiinsiiwas iransierrea irom Nalwnria District and 

f I? Ka , I,£ ? ga District. Because of these changes Karimnagar is no longer the most populous district 
t) H he Sta C } ' h s P lace 1S taken hy Hyderabad District which has a population of 1,511,386. The population cf 

" '° 1 • 4 f 8 ’, , ° 8 ’ of to 1.825,084. and of Nalgonda ’to 1,252,810. The* popXtion 

l l i f -i of Khamniam which is now the least populous district in the state, is 700,006 With an area of 7,359 

™ h« "i S A< 1 abad ls llow tbe ext ensive district m the state. Further, the distr ; cts of Karimnagar, Waranga), Nal- 

Of on 1a anc ? Khamill ; II . rl n ° w account tor 7.7, 7.1, 6. 7, and 3 8 per cent respectively of the state’s population. Because of the creation 
of an additonal district the average population per district in this state has also been reduced from 1,165,944 to 1 097,359 and 
the average area per district from 5,136 to 4,833 square miles. 


12. Tahsil-wise distribution of Population and Area. —There are 138 tahsils 
(including mahals) in the state. The average tahsil population works out to 135,182 
and area to 595 square miles. Hyderabad West Tahsil with a population of 1,166,860 is 
the most populous tahsil in the state. But this tahsil includes Hyderabad City which 

^ l i ^ persons. Excluding the city, the population of the tahsil 

is reduced to only 81,138. Warangal Tahsil with a population of 472,307 is the next most 
populous tahsil in the state. Even after excluding the figures pertaining to Warangal 
City situated within this tahsil, the population of the tashil remains at 339,177. No 
other tahsil in the state records a higher figure. Of the remaining tahsils only Karim¬ 
nagar, with a population of 302,172 touches the three lakhs mark. The least populated 
tahsil in the state (actually a mahal) is Khuldabad which has only 33,247 persons. Utnoor 
and Khanapur Tahsils both in Adilabad District, with 34,404 and 43,366 persons res¬ 
pectively come next in order. But Khanapur is again only a mahal. The average 
population and area per tahsil for each of the districts of the state are given in Table 3. 


Table 3 


District 

Average Per 

Tahsil 

District 

Average Per 

A 

Tahsil 


e K 

Population 

> . 

Area 


f 

Population 

Area 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Aurangabad . . 

. . - 107,219 

574 

Raichur 

104,726 

608 

Parbhani 

126,358 

607 

Gulbarga 

120,745 

594 

Nanded 

118,742 

488 

Adilabad 

82,047 

669 

Bidar 

130,300 

525 

Nizamabad 

128,860 

493 

Bhir 

118,007 

611 

Medak 

146,756 

487 

Osmanabad 

100,932 

463 

Karimnagar 

197,708 

631 

Hyderabad 

. . . 302,267 

330 

Warangal 

175,703 

904 

Mahbubnagar. . 

118,650 

575 

Nalgonda 

192,997 

782 


Note .—Along with the territorial changes mentioned in the note under paragraph 11 above, a new mahal of Soegaon was created 
in Aurangabad District with some villages formerly in Sillod and Kannad Tahsils of the same district. Consequently, the 
total number of tahsils (including mahals) in this state has now increased from 138 to 139 and the average population per tahsil 
has been slightly reduced from 135.182 to 134,209. the new mahal of Soegaon, with a population of only 23,499, is now the least 
populous among the tahsils and mahals of this state. Due to these recent territorial changes the average population per tahsil in 
Aurangabad is 98,284, Warangal is 220,997, Khammam is 140.001, Karimnagar is 204,024 and Nalgonda is 178,973. 
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13. The average population and area per tahsil for each of the bordering districts 
in the adjoining states of Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and Madras, are given in Table 4. 

Table 4. 



Average Per Taiisil 


Average Per 

Tahsil 

Bordering 

District 

A 


Bordering 

District 



Population 

Area 

Population 

Area 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Bombay 






East Khandesh 

.. 113,181 

344 

Buldana 

174,034 

753 

Nasik 

. . 109,994 

463 

Yeotmal 

186,396 

1,044 

Ahmednagar . . 

. . 108,529 

498 

Madras 



Sholapur 

. . 136,847 

529 

East Godavari 

201,234 

474 

Bijapur 

. . 126,926 

597 

West Godavari 

212,216 

377 

Dharwar 

98,462 

330 

Krishna 

197,720 

389 

Madhya Pradesh 



Guntur 

283,333 

641 

Bastar 

• 

.. 114,218 

1,812 

Kurnool 

127,084 

784 

Chanda 

. . 195,524 

1,862 

Bellarv 

124,353 

588 

Akola 

—- a "w — v m 

. . 158,499 

682 





14. Density of Population in Hyderabad State .—The density of population in 
Hyderabad State is 227 persons per square mile. From the figures given in Table 5, it 
will be obvious that as compared with the other large Indian states this state is one of 
the sparsely populated regions in the country. 

Table 5. 


State 

Density 

(1) 

(2) 

Travancore-Cochin .. 

1,015 

West Bengal 

806 

Bihar 

572 

Uttar Pradesh 

557 

Madras 

446 

Pepsu 

347 


State 

Density 

(1) 

(2) 

Punjab 

' 338 

Bombay 

323 

Mysore 

308 

Average for India 

303 

Orissa 

244 

Hyderabad 

227 


State 

Density 

(i) 

(2) 

Saurashtra 

193 

Madhya Pradesh . . 

163 

Madhya Bharat 

171 

Vindhya Pradesh . . 

151 

Rajasthan 

117 

Assam 

106 


ut as compared with foreign countries with roughly corresponding populations, 
Hyderabad State, however, is very thickly populated. In Asia, the density in Turkey 
which has a population of about 20.9 millions is 70 persons per square mile ; in Philip- 
pines which has a population of 20.2 millions it is 175; in Iran which has a population of 
19.1 millions it is 30; in Thailand which has a population of 18.8 millions it is 95; and in 
Burma which has a population of 18.7 millions it is 70. Similarly, in Europe, Yugosla¬ 
via 3 P9P u ^ a fi° n of 16.3 millions has a density of 165 and Rumania with a population 
°t 16.2 millions has a density of 175. Again in Africa, Egypt with a population of 20.7 
millions has a density of 55. As compared with the industrially advanced countries of 
the world (other than those of America and Oceania) this state is, however, very thinly 

populated. For example, the density of population is as high as 740 in Belgium, 595 in 
Japan and 5±0 in the United Kingdom.* 

tical* Ye^rBook 0 ^!^^ 6 ^' 68 h&Ve been calculatcd on the basis of the rounded figures given in the United Nations Statis- 
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15. It is thus obvious that the pressure of population on the total area in thfe 

state is considerably less than in the country as a whole. But the more densely populated 

states in India are those which are, industrially or otherwise, appreciably better developed 

or he along the coastal regions or in the Indo-Gangetic plains, which contain the 

most fertile areas in the country. Most of these states have the advantage of both the 

factors, i.e. 9 they are better developed and more fertile than this state. Similarly, though 

the density of population in this state is hardly comparable with those of the very 

advanced countries in the old hemisphere, it is considerably more than in most countries 

of the world with comparable populations and which have more or less reached the same 
standards of industrialisation. 

16. Variations in Density within the State .—Within Hyderabad State itself, the 

density of population varies considerably from district to district as would be obvious 
from the figures given in Table 6. 

Table 6 


District 


Density 

District 

Density 

District 

Density 

(i) 


(*) 

(1) 

(*) 

(1) 

(*) 

Aurangabad 

• • 

187 

Hyderabad 

917 

Medak 

301 

Parbhani 

• • 

208 

Mahbubnagar . . 

206 

Karimnagar 

313 

Nanded 

• • 

243 

Raichur 

172 

Warangal 

194 

Bidar 

• • 

248 

Gulbarga 

203 

Nalgonda 

24 r 

Bhir 

• • 

193 

Adilabad 

123 



Osmanabad 

• • 

218 

Nizamabad 

261 




Hyderabad, with a density of 917 persons per square mile, is the most thickly popu¬ 
lated district and Adilabad, with a density of only 123, is the most thinly populated in 
Hyderabad State. But these two districts are the least representative of the conditions 
generally prevailing in this part of the country. This point is dealt with fully in para¬ 
graphs 29 and 37 below. If these two districts are excluded, the districtwise density 
varies only between 172 in Raichur and 313 in Karimnagar. The most thickly popula¬ 
ted tahsil in the state is Hyderabad West Tahsil of Hyderabad District with 4,211 
persons per square mile and the least thickly populated is Utnoor Tahsil of Adilabad 
District with only 47 persons per square mile. Of the 138 tahsils in the state, only 5 
which account for about 5.6 per cent of the total area of the state and 1.6 per cent of 
its population, have a density below 100; 17 tahsils, which account for about 14.5 per 
cent, of its area and 7.9 of its population, have a density ranging between 100 
and 150*; 38 tahsils, which account for about 28.0 per cent of its area and about 21.4 
percent of its population, have a density ranging between 150 and 200; 56 tahsils, which 
account for about 37.6 per cent of its area and 40.5 per cent of its population, have a den¬ 
sity ranging between200 and 300; 20 tahsils, which account for about 13.0 per cent of 
its area and 19.8 per cent of its population, have a density ranging between 300 and 
450 ; and only 2 tahsils in the state, which account for about 1.3 per cent of its area and 
8.8 per cent of its population, have a density exceeding 450. These two are the tahsils of 
Hyderabad West and Warangal which contain the only two cities of the state. The pat¬ 
tern of density in each of the districts of the state is detailed in the following paragraphs. 

17. Density in Aurangabad District .—Aurangabad District, with a density of only 
187 persons to the square mile, is the least densely populated district in the north-western 

• The exact density of Kannad Tahsil given as 150 at page 214 of Part II-A of this Volume, is 149.03. 







HYDERABAD STATE 


Density of Population per Square Mile in the various Tahsils and Districts of the Stat 


Index of Districts and Tahsils 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 




6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


1. Aurangabad Dist. 

Aurangabad. 

Paithan. 

Gangapur. 

Vaijapur. 

Kannad. 

Khuldabad. 

Sillod. 

Bhokardan. 

Jaffarabad. 

Jalna. 

Ambad. 

2. Parbhani Dist. 

Parbhani. 

Gangakhed. 

Pathri. 

Partur. 

Jintur. 

Hingoli. 

Kalamnuri. 

Basmath. 

3. Handed Dist. 

Nanded. 

Biloli. 

Deglur. 

Mukhed. 

Kandhar. 

Hadgaon. 

Bhoker. 

Mudhol. 

4. Bidar Dist. 

Bidar. 

Zahirabad. 

Humnabad. 

Bhalki. 

Nilanga. 

Ahmadpur. 

Udgir. 

Santpur (Aurad). 

Narayankhed. 


5. Bhir Dist. 

1. Bhir. 

2. Patoda. 

3. Ashti. 

4. Georai. 

5. Manjlegaon. 

6. Mominabad. 

7. Kaij. 

0 . Osmanabad Dist. 

1. Osmanabad. 

2. Tuljapur. 

3. Parenda. 

4. Bhoom. 

5. Kalam. 

0. Latur. 

7. Owsa. 

8. Omerga. 

7. Hyderabad Dist. 

1. Hyderabad West. 

2. Hyderabad East. 

3. Shahabad. 

4. MedchaJ. 

5. Ibrahimpatnam. 

8. Mahbubnagar Dist. 

1. Mahbubnagar. 

2. Wanparti. 

3. Atmakur. 

4. Makhtal. 

5. Pargi. 

6. Shadnagar. 

7. Kalvakurti. 

8. Achampet. 

9. Nagarkurnool. 

10. Kollapur. 

9. Raichur Dist. 

1. Raichur. 

2. Manvi. 

3. Sindhnoor. 


4. 

Gangawati. 

5. 

Ivoppal. 

6. 

Yelburga. 

i . 

Kushtagi. 

8. 

Lingsugur. 

9. 

Deodurg. 

10. 

Gadwal. 

11. 

A lam pur. 


10. Gulbarga Dist. 

1. 

Gulbarga. 

-j 

Chitapur. 

3. 

Yadgir. 

4. 

Shahpur. 

5. 

Shorapur. 

6. 

Jevargi (Andola). 

/ . 

Afzalpur. 

8. 

Aland. 

9. 

Chincholi. 

10. 

Tandur. 

11. 

Kodangal. 

12. 

Seram. 


11. Adilabad Dist. 

1. 

Adilabad. 

2. 

Utnoor. 

3. 

Khanapur. 

4. 

Nirmal. 

5. 

Boath. 

6. 

Kinwat. 

7. 

Rajura. 

8. 

Sirpur. 

9. 

Chinnoor. 

10. 

Lakshattipet. 

11. 

Asifabad. 


12. Nizamabad Dist. 

1. 

Nizamabad. 

2. 

Kamareddv. 

3. 

Yellareddy. 

4. 

Banswada*. 

5. 

Bodhan. 

6. 

Armoor. 








1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



6. 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 


13. Medak Dist. 

Sangareddy. 

Vikarabad. 

Andol. 

Medak. 

Siddipet. 

Gajwel. 

Narsapur. 

14. Karimnagar Dist. 

Karimnagar. 

Sirsilla. 

Met pal li. 

Jagtiyal. 

Sultanabad. 

Maul hani (Mahadeopuri 
Parkal. 

Huzurabad. 

15. Warangal Dist. 

Wa ran gal. 

Pakhal. 

Mu lug. 

Burgampahad. 

Palvancha. 

Madhira. 

Yellandu. 

Khammam. 

Mahbubabad. 

16. Nalgonda Dist. 

Nalgonda. 

Miryalguda. 

Deverkonda. 

Ramannapet. 

Bhongir. 

Jangaon. 

Suryapet. 

Huzurnagar. 


[P. T. O.] 
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portions of the state. Only two other districts in the whole of the state, namely Adila- 
bad and Raichur, have a lower density. The density in two tahsils of the district, namely 
Jaffarabad and Kannad, which together account for about 16 per cent of the district area 
and 13 per cent of its population, is lower than 150. The density in seven other tahsils, 
namely Sillod, Vaijapur, Gangapur, Paithan, Ambad, Bhokardan and Khuldabad, which 
together account for about 62 per cent of the district area and 58 per cent of its population, 
ranges between 150 and 200. In only two tahsils of the district, namely Aurangabad 
and Jalna, which together account for about 22 per cent of the district area and 20 per 
cent of its population, the density exceeds 200. The density in Aurangabad Tahsi is 
248 and in Jalna Tahsil 235. The former contains Aurangabad Town, which is the fourth 
largest urban unit in the state and is of considerable administrative, industrial and his¬ 
torical importance, aild the latter contains Jalna Town, which is the sixth largest and 
one of the most important urban units in the state from a commercial point of view. If 
the figures pertaining to these two towns are excluded, the density of the tahsils dwindles 
to 150 and 161 respectively. Thus, but for these two towns, Aurangabad District is 
relatively almost uniformly thinly populated. 


18. The average rainfall in this district is only about 28"*—it is appreciably less in 
the south-western portions of the district. Its uneven distribution has often led to 
scarcity. The northern and central portions of the district are traversed by hill ranges 
which are mostly denuded of forests. In large patches in these, as well as in other areas 
of the district, erosion has reduced the fertility of the soil. The northern portions of the 
district are also poor in communications, without any railway. In fact, Jaffarabad 
Tahsil, which with 142 persons to the square mile is the least densely populated tahsil 
in the north western portions of the state, cannot boast of even a single mile of a P.VV.D. 
road. The district is no doubt of some importance in the state from the point of view 
of large-scale industries. But there has been no remarkable progress during the recent 
decades in the expansion of such industries. On the other hand, some of the well known 
indigenous cottage industries have lost their importance considerably because of the 
changes in fashion. All these factors explain the relatively low density in the district. 


19. Density in Parbhani District .—Parbhani District, with a density of 208 persons 
per square mile, is relatively a well populated district in the state. If there are no sparsely 
populated areas in the district as in the two districts of Aurangabad and Bhir which 
adjoin it to the east, there are also no thickly populated areas as in the two districts of 
pidar and Nanded which border it to the west. Tahsilwise, the highest density is 274 
in Parbhani (which contains Parbhani Town, the largest urban unit in the district) and 
the l° wcs t is 162 in Jintur. But within these limits, the density in the four northern tahsils 
f u ^ rtur ’ Hingoli and Kalamnuri is below 200 and the density in the four southern 

tahsils of Pathri, Parbhani, Basmath and Gangakhed exceeds 200. The density of the 
lour northern tahsils taken together is 176, as against the corresponding density of 245 
m the four southern tahsils. The former account for about 53 per cent of the district 
area and 45 per cent of its population and the latter for about 47 per cent of the district 
area and 55 per cent of its population. 


20 . 

the forest 


The northern tahsils are particularly hilly. They contain a major portion of 
area in the district—though the total area covered by forests in the district is 


£ lgures Pertaining to rainfall given in this Section of the Report are based on the averages for the 
¥ Revenue Department’s publication ‘Hyderabad fights Scarcity’. 


years 1922 to 


1950 as 
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n ot appreciable. The soil in the hilly tracts of these tahsils is not very fertile. As against 

this the southern tahshs are comparatively even and well watered by the Godavari and 

is tu butaries. 1 hey are better served by rail. They possess the overwhelming majority 

of the cotton ginning and pressing factories and oil mills in the district and have also 

the lion s share of its cottage industries. All the important urban units in the district 

except Hmgoli Town lie in the southern portions of the district along the railway line 

connecting Hyderabad City with Manmad. These factors explain the concentration of 

the population m the southern portions of the district. But the relatively low density of 

population m the northern tahsils is nothing peculiar to this district. It is a common 
feature of all the northern districts of the state. 


21. Density in banded District .—The density of population'in Nanded District is 

243 persons per square mile, which is appreciably higher than the density of 227 for the 

state. The density in two tahsils m the northern and central portions of the district, 
namely Hadgaon and Bhokar which account for about 26 per cent of the district area 
and 19 per cent oi its population, is lower than 200. The density in five tahsils in 
the southern and eastern portions of the district, namely Kandhar, Mukhed, Deglur, 
Biloli and Mudhol, which account for about 64 per cent of both the total area and popul¬ 
ation ot the district, ranges between 200 and 300. Lastly, the density in one tahsil in the 
w „ e f u er u portions of the district, namely Nanded, which accounts for about 10 per cent 
ot the district area and 17 per cent of its population, is as high as 413. Only five other 

tahsils m the state, none of which, however, are in the north-western portions of the 
state, have a density higher than in Nanded. 


22. Hadgaon Tahsil, and to a smaller extent Bhokar Tahsil, are traversed by many 
hill ranges. Ihe land in the hilly tracts is not very fertile. Hadgaon Tahsil contains the 
largest area under forests in the district, though its total extent is not very appreciable. 
Until very recently, this tahsil was unconnected by rail. Both the tahsils are very poor in 
cot age industries and, except for about half a dozen cotton ginning and pressing factories 
in Umn I own of Bhoker Tahsil, possess no large-scale industries. The largest town in 
these two tahsils, namely Himayatnagar, can boast of a population of only 5,029. As 
against this, the other tahsils of the district benefit particularly by the Godavari, the 
Manjira and some of their tributaries, principally due to the alluvia deposited by them in 
many places along their banks. These tahsils are considerably richer in cottage indus¬ 
tries and among them Nanded and, to a smaller extent Mudhol, have also a number 
of large-scale industrial establishments. The southern tahsils contain six out of the 
seven agricultural markets in the district which have an annual turn over of about 15 
lakhs and over—the seventh is Umri in Bhokar Tahsil. The south-eastern areas of this 
district bordering Nizamabad, with their tanks and paddy fields, resemble the Telugu 
districts in most respects. The southern tahsils would have perhaps been more densely 
populated but for the hill ranges penetrating into Kandhar and Mukhed Tahsils from 
the west and lack of communications in Mukhed Tahsil. The particularly high density 
in Nanded Tahsil is very largely due to Nanded Town, which is not only the fifth largest 
urban unit in the state but perhaps also the most important industrially among all 
its mofussil towns. 


23. Density in Bidar District. —The density of population in this district is 248. 
This density is not only appreciably higher than the average for the state but is also 
the highest among its north-western districts. Again, next to Medak, Bidar is the most 
uniformly well populated district in the state. The density in eight of its nine tahsils 
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which together account for about 91 per cent of the district area and 87 per cent of its 

population, ranges between 200 and 300 and the density in the remaining tahsil of Bidar, 

which accounts for about 9 per cent of the district area and 13 per cent of its population, 
is 341. * 


24. The district has Aery little forest <md, in spite of some hill ranges which traverse 
it, is more or less flat and very fertile in places. It receives a fair amount of rainfall, 
about 32 a year the rainfall is slightly higher in southern plateau regions of the district. 
It is relatively one of the healthiest districts in the state from the point of view of cli¬ 
matic conditions. Among the north-western districts of the state, this district is per¬ 
haps the richest in live-stock. The road connecting Sholapur and Bombay Cities with 
the capital city of the state passes right through this district. This is one of the impor¬ 
tant commercial routes in the state—during the preceding century it was by far the 
most important. A number of large sized villages and towns have sprung up, on or 
along this route, which is a feature of the district. Prior to the integration of Jasirs 
there were a number of large estates in the district which contained the administrative 
headquarters for many areas beyond the district as well. Its present density, in spite of 
the fact that the district is one of the most backward from the point of vievvof indust¬ 
ries or irrigation facilities and some of its portions are badly served by communications 
is largely the result of the factors mentioned above. 

25. Density in Bhir District. —This district, with a density of 193 persons to the square 
mile, is one of the thinly populated districts of the state. The density in Ashti Tahsil in 
the extreme west of the district, which accounts for about 14 per cent 'of the total district 
area and 10 per cent of its population, is only 148. The density in four other tahsils of 
flll/t w’ Ct ’ na mely latoda, Kaij, Georai and Manjlegaon, which together account for 

150 anH 9 nn “an’ of t l^ distriet area and 54 per cent of its population, ranges between 
!," an V, u fhe density in the remaining two tahsils of the district, namely Bhir and 
Mommabad, which together account for about 29 per cent of its total area and 36 per cent 

abad Ta P h°sfl U atl ° n ’ between 200 and 30 °- The hi ghest density is 259 in Mornrn- 

loweSdn th P h LT age rainfall in the district is only about 28". It is appreciably 
in Ashti Tab 4 n T* hlgh( L r m the eaStem half of the dis trict. It is only about 25" 

modest cotmn - ] arge ^ ale „ md ustnes are restricted in all to about a score of 

even at the nefk^^ fac ' twi 5 s and oil mills, employing about 500 persons 

in communiJlr . P n cot tage industries are equally unpretentious. It is poor 

extreme e^ nf + b 1 S ^ :e r F:e ! ia y in raibvay m deage. Only Mominabad Tahsil, in the 
the com r>' +• ' e district, is connected by rail. All these factors are responsible for 

TahslMKr a w ey i l0W d , en ^ ty the dist rict. The salubrious climate of Mominabad 
townsS it g °° d raiafa11 (°jer 30"), its importance as a rail head, its populous 

centre in h.s pa^TT^ t C Wh fe h ^ n0t ? d aS a ^grim and commercial 

density The KnVf the state—are all responsible for the tahsil\s comparatively high 

Bhir Town which isfh^ ? h - r c f hes t . he respectable figure of 224, largely because of 
K the figures pertammg to these places are excluded, the density in the tahril wM be 
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only about 175. It is thus obvious that Bhir District, but for Mominabad Tahsil and 
Bhir Town and Aurangabad District, but for Aurangabad and Jalna Towns, constitute 
a distinct thinly populated zone in the state. As will be seen from the subsequent para¬ 
graph this zone extends slightly into Osrnanabad District as well. 

27. Density in Osrnanabad District. —The density in this district is 218, which is 
slightly below the average for the state. Like Parbhani, this district also has neither 
sparsely nor thickly populated areas. The density in three of its eastern tahsils, namely 
Parenda, Bhoom and Tuljapur, which together account for about 36 per cent of the dis¬ 
trict, area and 29 per cent of its population, ranges between 150 and 200. The density 
m the remaining five tahsils of Owsa, Kalam, Omerga, Osrnanabad and Latur, which 
together account for 64 per cent of the district area and 71 per cent of its population, ran¬ 
ges between 200 and 300. The density in the former tahsils, taken together, is’only 
174 as against 241 in the rest of the district. 

28. Although the average rainfall for the district is about 29", it is considerably 
lower in portions of the district. It dwindles to 23" in Parenda Tahsil. The rainfall 
in Parenda, Bhoom and Tuljapur is, however, very irregular. This irregular rainfall 
leads periodically to scarcity conditions. This factor, together with the lack of indus¬ 
tries, undeveloped communications (except in Tuljapur), remoteness, paucity of urban 
units, are responsible for the relative scarcity of population in the three eastern tahsils. 

In these three tahsils, Tuljapur Town, with 7,813 persons, is the most populous urban unit 

and even this population is mainly due to its importance as a place of pilgrimage. The 
western tahsils suffer less from scarcity and are economically better developed. The 
highest density in the district is 283 in Latur Tahsil. This relatively high density is 
exclusively due to the location of Latur Town within the tahsil. This town, which is 
twice more populous than even the district headquarters of Osrnanabad, is one of the 
most important agricultural markets in the state, with an annual turnover of over three 
crores of rupees. It attracts the agricultural produce of Bhir and Bidar Districts as 
well. Besides, it has some large ginning and pressing factories and oil mills. 

29. Density in Hyderabad District. —This district, with a density of 917 persons 
per square mile, is by far the most densely populated district in the state—Karimnagar, 
which is the next in order in this respect, has only about one third the number of persons 
per square mile. But this heavy density is entirely due to the location of Hyderabad 
City within the district. Hyderabad City is the fifth most populous city in the whole of the 
country and, as explained in greater detail in paragraph 2^>f Chapter ill, it is almost unique 
in its overbearing importance as a provincial headquarters. If the figures pertaining 
to this city are excluded, the density of the district will be reduced to 272. It would 
be appreciably lower if the figures pertaining to the suburban units around the city are 
also ignored. But *ven then the density in the district would represent roughly the 
average for the state. The country side in the district may present a very rocky ap¬ 
pearance. But it contains, like the other Telugu areas, a large number of tanks under 
which paddy is cultivated. Further, it has all the economic advantages which accrue 
to an area surrounding a huge city. Tahsilwise, Ibrahimpatnam Tahsil, which accounts 
for 30 per cent of the district area and 7 per cent of its population, has a density of only 
198. The density in two other tahsils, namely Shahabad and Medchal, which together 
account for 38 per cent of the district area and 10 per cent of its population, ranges 
between 200 and 300. The density in Hyderabad East Tahsil, which accounts for 16 
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per cent of the district area and 6 per cent of its population, is 312. Lastly, the density 
in Hyderabad West Tahsil, which accounts for 16 per cent of the district area and 77 per 
cent of its population, is 4,211. This density, which is by far the heaviest recorded 
among the tahsils of the state, is again entirely the result of the location of the capital 
of the state within its limits. If the figures pertaining to this city are excluded, the 
density in the tahsil is reduced to 419. It would be considerably lower, if the figures 
relating to suburban units like Osmania University Town, Ahval, Fatehnagar, etc., 
are also excluded. The relatively low density in Ibrahimpatnam Tahsil is due to the 
fact that it is hilly in parts, contains the largest extent of the forests within the district, 
and is comparatively the least developed among the five tahsils of the district from the 
points of view of industries and communications. 

30. Density in Mahbubnagar District. —The density in Mahbubnagar District is 
206 persons per square mile, which is slightly lower than the density for the state as a 
whole. This district, more or less on the pattern of Warangal District, contains both 
sparsely and well populated regions. The density in Achampet Tahsil, in the south¬ 
eastern corner of the district, is only 64. Only two other ta isils in the state, namely 
Utnoor in Adilabad District and Mulug in Warangal District, are less thinly populated 
than Achampet Tahsil. This tahsil accounts for as much as 19 per cent of the district 
area and only 6 per cent of its population. The density in two other tahsils, namely 
Kollapur and Kalvakurti, again in the south-eastern portions of the district, ranges 
between 150 and 200. These two tahsils together account for about 24 per cent of the 
district area and 21 per cent of its population. The density in six other tahsils of the 
district, namely Wanaparti, Atmakur, Makhtal, Pargi, Shadnagar and Nagarkurnool, 
in the western and central portions of the district, ranges between 200 and 300. These 
six tahsils together account for about 49 per cent of the district area and 60 per cent of its 
population. In one tahsil of the district, namely Mahbubnagar, which also lies in the 
western and central portions of the district, the density is as high as 332. This tahsil 
accounts for about 8 per cent of the population of the district and 13 per cent of its area. 

thus, the density in the district gradually diminishes as one proceeds from the western 
to the eastern regions of the district. 


•tm 31 ‘u- Achampet Tahsil has more area under forests than any other single tahsil 
within this state. With its forests, hills and plateaus, it may be particularly picturesque, 

especially in certain seasons of the year, but it is also highly malarious and one of the 
most economically backward tracts in the state. Conditions in this tahsil have not 
progressed much beyond the primitive stages. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
tnis tahsil should be so sparsely populated. The lower densities in Kalvakurti and 
Jvoilapur are principally due to the fact that portions of these tahsils represent, to a 

ext , ent ’ the 1 conditions prevalent in Achampet Tahsil. As against this, the 
firm a* • cerdra l tahsils of the district are relatively well developed in communica- 
inrifio? • sources of irrigation. All important urban centres and whatever large scale 
austnes there are in the district are situated within these tahsils— Makhtal Tahsil 

Ci " e r 6Xtr . em< i T eSt of the district is particularly rich in cottage industries as well. Their 

A mono ll™ er , an i 0r i the - Wh °h they are more fertile than the rest of the district. 
faTth«t rf tahsils, the density m Mahbubnagar Tahsil is the highest because of the 

of the tM, l% tahS1 lu COntamS tY l e d is trict headquarters, and is also the best developed 
ne tahsils from the points of view of communications, commerce and industries 1 


ner Den ?. lt y } n Daichur District .—This district, with a density of only 172 persons 
P quare mile, is, with the exception of Adilabad, the most thinly populated district 
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in the state. A large number of labourers and others have moved into the district from 
areas beyond the district because of the construction of the Tungabhadra Project. If 

i nu ”! ber of s ! lch immigrants is excluded, the density in the district is reduced to 
168. The density in two of its central tahsils, namely Sindhnoor and Manvi which 
account for about 22 per cent of the district area and 16 per cent of its population is 
appreciably lower than 150 The density in six other tahsils, namely Deodurg, Lingsu! 
S'?’ Gangawati, Alampur, Kushtagi and Yelburga, which account for about 53 per cent 
of the district area and 50 per cent of its population, is below 200. Of these six tahsils 
Alampur is m the extreme east of the district and the rest occupv its central or western 
portions The density, in two of these tahsils, namely Deodurg and Lingsugur, again in the 
centie of the distnet, is just 151. Only in three tahsils of the district namely Koppal 
Gadwal and Raichur which together account for about 26 per cent of the total area and 
35 J? er cc ? lt of the total population, the density exceeds 200. Of these three, Koppal is 
!r |; he extreme west, of the district and the other two are in the eastern portions of the 

district. But Koppal Tahsil contains the overwhelming majority of the persons who have 
moved into the district in connection with the construction of the Tungabhadra Proiect If 
this non-indigcnous population is excluded, the density in the tahsil will be appreciably 
lower than 200 Ihus, actually in only two tahsils of the district—namely Raichur 
and Gadwal—which together account for about 17 per cent of the district area and 23 
per cent ot its population—the normal density exceeds 200. 


, ® 8 * the employment available temporarily in the district due to the cons¬ 

truction of the Tungabhadra Project, almost 80 per cent of the population of the district 
is principally dependent on agriculture. Again, more than in any other area of the state, 
agriculture in this district in turn depends entirely upon timely rains—the proportion 
of irrigated area m this district to its cultivated area is the smallest amongst all the 
districts of the state. But its average rainfall of 22" is not only the lowest among all 
the districts of the state but it is also the most precarious. The peasantry is almost ' 
used to expect untimely, or insufficient rainfall, at least every alternate year and a famine 
once every decade. Ironically, this doab was once so prosperous that emperors staked 
their all to include it in their domains. The Tungabhadra Project, when completed, 
is bound to alter this picture and make the sustenance of the peasants less precarious. 
But that happy consummation is yet to come about and perhaps by itself will not benefit 
the northern and extreme western portions of the district. 


Besides, continuous attacks of malaria and other diseases have not merely affected 
the vitality of the inhabitants but have also forced some of them to migrate from their 
ancestral homes. This district is again the poorest among all the districts of the state 
in cattle wealth—both in terms of the density of cattle per square mile and its distribu¬ 
tion per capita. Further, except for the Hutti gold fields and a fairly large number of 
oil mills and cotton ginning and pressing factories, there is no other large scale industry 
worth the name in the district. In view of all this it is not at all surprising that its density 
should only be slightly more than that of Adilabad District. But, as will be seen subse¬ 
quently, the density is low in these two districts for entirely different sets of reasons. 
Within Raichur District itself, the density is appreciably higher in the eastern than in 
the western half. Excluding the figures pertaining to the Tungabhadra Project Camps, 
the density in the eastern half, consisting of the tahsils of Raichur, Gadwal and Alampur,' 
is 225 against only 166 in the western half consisting of the remaining eight tahsils! 
The eastern half receives more rain, possesses an overwhelming share of the existing 
irrigation sources and obviously, therefore, grows more of the irrigated crops, and is 
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richer in cottage industries and cattle wealth. Sindhnoor Tahsil in the western half 
of the district—which is the most representative of the conditions prevailing in that 
half—is the least densely populated tahsil in the district with only 121 persons per square 
mile. Raichur Tahsil, in the eastern half of the district, which contains Raichur Town— 
one of the very important of the urban units in the state—is the most densely populated 
tahsil in the district with 255 persons to the square mile. 


34. Density in Gulbarga District .—The density in this district is 203, as against 
the average of 227 for the state. But, within the district itself the density varies con¬ 
siderably from region to region. In two of its tahsils, namely Andola (Jevargi) and 
Afzalpur, situated in the western portions of the district, the density is below 150. In 
Andola Tahsil it is as low as 122. These two tahsils together account for about 18 per 
cent of the district area and 11 per cent of its population. In four other tahsils of the 
district, namely Shorapur, Shahapur, Aland and Chincholi, the density is under 200. 
These tahsils, the first three of which are again situated in the western portions of the 
district, account for about 37 per cent of the district area and 33 per cent of its popula¬ 
tion. In five other tahsils, namely Gulbarga, Chitapur, Tandur, Seram and Yadgir, 
situated in the central and eastern portions of the district, the density ranges between 
200 and 300. These five tahsils together account for about 39 per cent of the district 
area and 46 per cent of its population. The density in the remaining tahsil of Kodangal, 
in the extreme east of the district, is as high as 329. This tahsil accounts for about 7 
per cent of the total district area and 11 per cent of its population. Thus, the central 
and eastern areas of the district, with the exception of Chincholi Tahsil, aie more thickly 
populated than the western areas. And again, within the former areas—excluding 
Gulbarga Tahsil which records the relatively high density of 281 solely because of 
Gulbarga Town—the Telugu areas along the extreme eastern borders of the district are 
particularly well populated. 


35. The average rainfall in the district as a whole is about 27". But it is markedly 
lower in the western and particularly low in the south-western portions of the district— 
the average in Shorapur Tahsil is less than 23". Besides, the rainfall in the western, 
more especially again in the south-western portions, is very capricious, leading often to 
drought and scarcity. The western tahsils, with the exception of Aland which is well 
known for its handloom weaving, are poor in cottage industries. Save for three or four 
oil and cotton ginning mills in Shahapur and Shorapur Tahsils, they contain no large scale 
industries. Agriculture is practically the only means of livelihood. More than 93 per 
cent of the total population in Shahapur and Afzalpur, more than 92 in Jevargi and 
91 in Aland are principally sustained by agriculture. Besides, these tahsils are also 
under developed from the point of view of communications and commerce. The only 
centres of any importance for the marketing of agricultural produce in these tahsils are 
Shahapur and Shorapur Towns, but even in these two markets the annual turnover is 
less than fifteen lakhs. These factors explain the low density in these tahsils. 
As against this, the rest of the tahsils in the district, with the exception of Chincholi, 
are well served by rail and road. All the large scale industries in the district, 
including the famous Shahabad stone quarries, are located along the railway route 
in these tahsils. These tahsils receive more rainfall and suffer less by the 
vagaries of the monsoon. The particularly heavy density in the extreme eastern 
% \ e '' Telugu areas, especially in Kodangal Tahsil, results from the fact that they are 
richer in cottage industries and live-stock wealth and possess almost all the tanks and 

3 
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consequently the major portion of the irrigated areas in the district. The low density 

■ n i •, 1 lUC101 . 1S1 ’ 111 nort h-eastern corner of the district, is due to the fact that it 

is hilly in portions and contains by far the largest area covered by forests within this 

district. Besides, it is under-developed from the points of view of communications, 
commerce and industries. 


• i ,£ ^‘ Density in Achlabad District. —Adilabad District, with a density of only 123 

is by far the most thinly populated district in the state. This sparsity of population 

is, in varying degrees, a common feature of most tracts in the district. This is obvious 

lrom the fact that in two of its eleven tahsils—namely, Utnoor and Rajura— covering 

about 20 per cent of the total area and 12 per cent of the total population, the density 

is below 100 and in seven other tahsils, namely Boath, Asifabad, Kinwat, Sirpur, Chin- 

noor, Lakshattipet and Khanapur, covering about 64 per cent of the district area and 

63 per cent of its population, the density is below 150. Thus, in all, about 84 per cent 

o the aiea of the district is populated by appreciably less than 150 persons per square 

mi c. In only two tahsils, namely, Adilabad and Nirmal, which together account for 

about 16 per cent of the district area and 25 per cent of its population, the density exceeds 
150* 


3/. Roughly 3,000 square miles out of total area of 7,359 square miles of the dis¬ 
trict are covered with forests*—perhaps the densest and the best in the state. The 
district is traversed by many hill ranges and receives the heaviest rainfall in the state, 
about 42 . Many portions of the district, particularly the central high lands, become 
inaccessible during the rains when its numerous small Nalas swell into mighty streams 
and its forests become thick with foliage. Except for a short distance to the west, the 
district is separated from all the adjoing districts by the Penganga, Wardhaand Pranahita 
on the north and north-east and the Godavari in the south. There is only one road bridge 
across all these rivers. The road mileage in the district is about 4.1 for every 100 square 
miles of its area, whieh is the lowest in the state. The majority of the population live 
in small villages which are no more than a cluster of poorly built huts. Out of the 1,809 
census units ( i.e ., inhabited villages and tows) in the district, 1,244 have a population 
less than 500 each. The district is the chief habitat of the Scheduled Tribes in the State. 


Less than 6 per cent of its population is literate and conditions in many parts of the district 
are almost primitive. It is the least irrigated among the Telugu districts and less than 
430 per cent of its area is under cultivation. The valleys and the land at the foot of • 
the hills, or along the alluvial beds of the rivers, are no doubt fertile. But they are perhaps 
the most malarial and its peasantry the most backward in the state. The district has 
some potentialities for the generation of hydro-electric power but the resources are as yet 
unharnessed. Less than 3 per cent—the smallest percentage recorded by any district 
of the state—of its population is principally dependent on commerce. It has only two 
big agricultural markets, namely Adilabad and, considerably less important than it, 
Mancherial. The density would have been appreciably lower than even the present 
figure, but for the fact that the district works some collieries, possesses some nascent 
and prosperous industries, has a fair sized P.W.D. project and a silk factory under 
construction and its forest wealth is being exploited on an appreciable scale. 


38. The least densely populated tahsil in the district, and incidentally in the whole 
of the state, is the almost inaccessible and c forest clad 5 high land tahsil of Utnoor 
located in the very heart of the district. The population of this tahsil consists largely 

* Based on figures supplied by Forest Department. 

3 * 



of Scheduled Tribes. About 96 per cent of its people, the highest percentage recorded 
in any tahsil of this state, is principally dependent on agriculture. Conditions in this 
tahsil are perhaps the most primitive in this state. Its low density of 47 is, therefore, 
easily explained. The two most densely populated tahsils in the district are Adilabad 
and Nirmal. The density in the former is 175 and in the latter 214. In Adilabad Tahsil, 
particularly in its northern portions,forests have been cleared and a comparatively large 
population, both indigenous and non-indigenous, has settled down to cultivation. The 
headquarters of the district are located within this tahsil and it has recently been linked 
with railways. All these factors have contributed to the fair density in this tahsil. 
Nirmal Tahsil, especially the southern parts of the tahsil, with its level lands, studded 
with numerous tanks and high proportion of paddy areas, reflects the conditions prevail¬ 
ing on the other side of the Godavari in Nizamabad and Karimnagar Districts. Besides, 
Nirmal Town, which is relatively the most historically important town in this district, 
still continues to be its chief urban centre with about 18,000 inhabitants. The tahsil 
is also the most advanced in the district from the point of view of cottage industries. 
Slightly less than a quarter of the total handlooms in the district are in this tahsil. All 
these factors have made this tahsil the most populated in the district. The other three 
tahsils situated along the alluvial banks of the Godavari are also more densely 

populated than the interior or northern areas of the district, with the exception of 
Adilabad Tahsil. 


39. Density in Nizamabad District. —The density of population in this district is 261, 
which is considerably above the average for the state. Only three other districts in the 
state, two of which, namely Medak and Karimnagar, lie along its southern and eastern 
borders respectively, record a heavier density. This district has no sparsely populated 
tracts. Only one tahsil within the district, namely Yellareddy, has a density below 
200. Its density is 163. This tahsil accounts for about 16 per cent of the district area 
and 9 per cent of its population. The density in three other tahsils of the district, namely, 
Kanswada, Kamareddy and Armur, ranges between 200 and 300. These three tahsils 
together account for about 56 per cent of the district area and 53 per cent of its popula- 
^i 1, J ae density in the remaining two tahsils of Nizamabad and Bodhan is as high as 
rfdb and 434 respectively. These two tahsils account for about 28 per cent of the dis¬ 
trict area and 38 per cent of its population. In fact, Bodhan Tahsil is the third most 
densely populated tahsil in the whole state. 


> 40, The density in this district is well above the average for the state primarilv 

De ause it is by far the most developed district in the state from the point of view of 

emlp^'a- Ab ° Ut 16 per Cent of its total area is irri gated, which is roughly twice the 
i responding percentage recorded in the case of any other district of the state. The 

ai,;!w agar Project itself irrigates roughly sixteen lakhs of acres in the district. The 
‘ founts for about 15 per cent of the paddy and 50 per cent of the sugarcane 

acreage of the state. Besides, the district is well served by rail and roads. Fof everv 
uu square mdes m the district, there are almost 11 miles of road maintained b V the 

Further tho " by /? r - tl ? e 1 mos * im P ressive fi g ure recorded among the mofussil districts. 

Soul , TahsiI is duC «° fl»t H is hilly if s a“d, 

the moi all the tahsils in the district have some forests, those in this tahsil are b y far 

points of xdew S of C ‘ Besld ? s ’ ^ 1S n . ot , as well developed as the other tahsils from the 

P ■ ot view of communications, industries and irrigation. The heavier density in 
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Nizamabad Tahsil results chiefly from the location of Nizamabad Town within this 
tahsil. This town is not only the district headquarters but is also of considerable impor¬ 
tance in the state because of its population, commerce and industry. The heavy density 

3 due to the fact that it is the best irrigated tahsil in the state (due 
to the Nizamsagar Project) and also contains a very large sugar factory, in addition to 
an alcohol factory. The sugarcane and, to a lesser extent, paddy cultivation and the 
two factories in the tahsil have attracted a very large number of labourers and others 
from areas both within and beyond the district. 


41. Density in Medak District. —This district, which lies in the centre of the state, 
has a density ol 301 persons per square mile. Though two other districts of the state, 
namely Hyderabad and Karimnagar, record heavier densities, they are not so uniformly 
well populated. In fact,only oneother district in the state, namely, Bidar, can be compared 
with Medak District in this respect. But the densities recorded by the various tahsils 
of Bidar are generally lower as against those recorded by the tahsils of this district. The 
density in three tahsils of Medak District, namely Vikarabad, Narsapur and Medak, 
which together account for 43 per cent of the district area and 37 per cent of its popula¬ 
tion, ranges between 200 and 300. The density in the remaining four tahsils of the dis¬ 
trict, namely Sangareddv, Andol, Siddipet and Gajwel, which together account for 
57 per cent of the district area and 63 per cent of its population, ranges between 300 and 
450. The highest density is 361 in Gajwel Tahsil, but even the lowest is as high as 243 
in Vikarabael. 


42. This elistrict is one of the least eleveloped in the state from the point of view 
of large scale industries. Its only venture in this sphere are a few rice and oil mills and 
a small glass factory. There is no mining activity in the elistrict, except for some stone 
quarries which sustain less than 1,500 full time workers. The district is predominant¬ 
ly rural in composition, the largest town having less than 20,000 inhabitants. But 
these characteristics which are generally associated with sparsely populated tracts ape 
counteracted by other factors. The district has a particularly large number of tanks, 
both old and new and large and small. These tanks, supplemented by wells and a 
few canals, irrigate almost 9 per cent of the total area of the district, making if the second 
best irrigated district in the state. The average rainfall in this district is 33". On 
account of this rainfall and the large number of tanks, the district is generally free from 
scarcity or drought. When compared with the other Telugu districts, the proportion 
of cultivated area to the total area is fairly high in this district. The Manjira which 
flows along more than three fourths of the borders of Andol Tahsil, adds considerably 
to the fertility of the central portions of the district. The district is fairly well placed 
in respect of cottage industries, particularly handloom weaving, and live-stock. Both 
the broad-gauge line connecting Hyderabad City with Bombay and the metre-gauge 
line connecting it with Manmad pass through the district. It. is particularly well 
served by roads. The great consuming centre of Hyderabad City is within easy reach 
of almost all its producing areas. This proximity of the city also permits a large number 
of the persons in the district to earn, or supplement their subsistence by the employ¬ 
ment available in the city. All these factors are responsible for the thickness of the 
population in the district. The comparativi ly low density in Medak, Narsapur and 
Vikarabad Tahsils is chiefly due to the relatively large areas in these tahsils under fores¬ 
ts. Vikarabad Tahsil is in addition particularly hilly in portions and comparatively 
poor in sources of irrigation. 
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43. Density in Karimnagar District .—The density of population in this district 
is as high as 313, which is second only to that in Hyderabad District. But as explain¬ 
ed in paragaph 29 above, the high density of 917 in Hyderabad District is enti civ 
the result of the location within its limits of the capital of the state. If the figures 
pertaining to the capital city are ignored, Karimnagar District becomes by far the 
most densely populated district in the state. In spite of this heavy density for the 
district as a whole, its eastern regions, along the Godavari, are among the most sparsely 
populated areas of the state. The density in its easternmost tahsil of Manthani 
(Mahadevpur), which accounts for 16 per cent of the district area and only about 5 per 
cent of its population, is as low as 104. The density of the other eastern tahsil of Parkal, 
which accounts for 11 per cent of the district area and 10 per cent of its population, 
is 276. The density in the remaining six tahsils of the district, namely JagtLal, Sirsilla, 
Metpalli, Sultanabad, Karimnagar and Huzurabad. ranges between 300 and 4.50. 
These six tahsils together account for 73 per cent of the district area and 85 per cent 
of its population. Among these tahsils, the density in Huzurabad and Karimnagar 
is as high as 432 and 420 respectively. Only three other tahsils in the state, namely, 
Hyderabad West, Warangal and Bodhan, are more densely populat 'd th .n these two 
tahsils. But what is remarkable is the fact that these two tahsils attain such a heavy 
density without possessing any cities as Hyderabad West and Warangal Tahsils do 
or any huge irrigation project and large factories as Bodhan does. 


44. Like Medak District, Karimnagar is also predominantly rural in compostion 
and poor in large scale industries. And further, it is not so well served by roads. But 
again, as in the case of Medak District, these factois which generally tend to keep the 
density low, are more than compensated by other features. All the tahsils of the dis¬ 
trict (except of course Manthani) are among the best irrigated areas of the state. 
They perhaps contain more tanks than any other comparable area within or even beyond 
the state. These tanks are well fed byan average rainfall of about 35". The areas in the 
district lying along the Godavari, which separates it from Adilabad and Madhya 
Pradesh to the entire north and east, the Maner, which flows right through the dist¬ 
rict from the west to the east before joining the forme", and some of their tributaries, 
are particularly fertile. Because of these assets this district has suffered comparatively 
little on account of famine, scarcity and drought. Besides, this district is, perhaps, 
the richest in the state in cottage industries, from the points of view of both their diver¬ 
sity and their dimensions. Its live-stock wealth is also of considerable proportions. 
All these factors enable it to sustain more persons to the square mile than any other 
mofussil district in the state. The low density -in Manthani Tahsil is due to the fact 
that by far the major portion of its area is covered by forests. The conditions in this 
tahsil are almost as primitive as those prevailing on the other side of the Godavari in 

Bastar District or in Adilabad District. It is one of the most backward tracts within 
the state. 


45. Density in Warangal District .— The density in Warangal District is 194, which 
1S considerably lower than the average for the state. But no other district of the state 
presents such a contrast in density within its own limits. Some tracts within this dis¬ 
trict are the most sparsely populated in the state and some others the most thickly. 
In two tahsils, namely Mulug and Burgampahad, the density is appreciably lower than 
100. Ihese two tahsils together account for 25 per cent of the district area but only 7 
per cent of its population. The density in two other tahsils, namely Paloncha and 
1 akhal, is below 150. These two tahsils account for 27 per cent of the district area and 

4 
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• 7j . ce,llotlts Population. The density in yet another tahsil, namely Yellandu 

of its population Of these five tahsils, Mulug, Burgampahad, and Palvancha are situ¬ 
ated along the Godavari and the other two, namely Pakhal and Yellandu occunv the 
central portions of the district. All these central and eastern tahsils have very extensive 
forests. They are poor in communications and underdeveloped industrially and 
_ommeicially. They are relatively unhealthy. The density in all these five tahsils 
taken together is oidy 99. In fact, but for the working of the prosperous collieries at 
Kothagudam and Yellandu—situated in Palvancha and Yellandu Tahsils respectively 

which have attracted a large population, both from within and outside the district^ 
the density would have been as low as about 85. 

46 • As against this, all the remaining four tahsils along the western borders of the 
district are well populated. In two of these tahsils, namely Madhira and Mahbubabad, 
which together account for about 20 per cent of the district area and 26 per cent of its 
population, the density ranges between 200 and 300. In Khammam Tahsil, which 
accounts for 8 per cent of the district area and 15 per cent of its population, the density 
is as high as 398. Lastly, in Warangal Tahsil, which accounts for 10 per cent of the 
district area and as much as 30 per cent of its population, the density soars up to 601 
Tins density is exceeded by that of only one other tahsil in the state, namely Hyder¬ 
abad West which contains Hyderabad City. But if figures pertaining to Hyderabad 
City in Hyderabad West Tahsd and Warangal City in Warangal Tahsil are both excluded, 
Warangal Tahsil emerges as by far the most thickly populated tahsil in the state. The 
four tahsils along the western borders of the district together have a density of 378 These 
tahsils are studded with a large number of tanks which are well fed by an average rainfall 

oi about oo . Ihese tanks and some Government canals and a fair number of wells_ 

enable the tahsils to grow paddy on a very extensive scale. These tahsils are also rich 
m live-stock wealth. They are very well served by rail and road. Warangal District 
is one of the most important of the mofussil districts in the state from the point of view 
of large scale industries. It is also one of the most urbanised districts in the state. And 
all its industries, except for a few saw and some stray rice mills, and all its important 
towns, except for the two mining towns of Kothagudam and Yellandu, are situated in 
the western tahsils, along the railway route. All these factors are responsible for the 
heavy density in the four western tahsils. The density in Warangal Tahsil is especially 
heavy partly because of Warangal City—the second largest urban unit in the state_ 

is the best developed tahsil in the district from 
the points of view of irrigation, industries and commerce. And further, unlike Mahbuba¬ 
bad, Madhira and, to a smaller extent, Khammam, it has relatively only a small area 
under forest. 

4 ^. Density in Nalgonda Distvict .—This district has a density of 247 persons per 
square mile, which is appreciably more than the average of 227 for the state. The den¬ 
sity in this district decreases as one proceeds from its northern to its southern portions. 
The two tahsils of Devarkonda and Miryalguda in the south along the Krishna, which 
together account for 29 per cent of the district area and 19 per cent of its population, 
is below 200 —the density in Devarkonda being only 157. The density in the remaining 
tahsil of Huzurnagar in the south and of the three tahsils of Ramannapet, Nalgonda 
and Suryapet in the centre of the district, ranges between 200 and 300 —the density 
in Huzurnagar being 236. These four tahsils together account for about 47 per cent 
of the district area and 50 per cent of its population. In the two tahsils of Bhongir and 
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Jangaon to the north of the district, which together account for 24 per cent of the dis¬ 
trict area and 31 per cent of its population, the density exceeds 300. The density in 


Jangaon is 334. 


. The average rainfall in this district is only about 20", the lowest among all 
;tern districts of the rtate. It is appreciably lower in the two southern tahsils of 

AT l it w r 1 i /- HPK J* .j. * . . . • i . * 
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the eastern 

Devarkonda and Miryalguda. The district, particularly its south-eastern portions 
is periodically affected by scarcity. In addition to this, the district is the least urba¬ 
nised of all the districts in the state. Its large scale industries do not extend beyond 
a couple of rice and oil mills, two handloom weaving factories, an R.T.D. workshop 
a tannery and a beedi factory, employing in all less than thousand persons. Its big- 

• « a -a *1* ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ® A heavy portion of its 

agricultural produce is diverted to Hyderabad and Warangal Cities and Khammam 
Town for marketing. It may be better served by roads as compared with many other 
districts in the state but only two of its eight tahsils are connected by rail. As against 
these factors, the district, like the adjoining areas, possesses a large number of tanks. 
These tanks, together with wells and some canals, help to irrigate about 5 per 
cent of its total area whenever the rainfall is not deficient. It has the smallest area 
under forests as compared with the other Telugu districts of the state. It is par¬ 
ticularly suited for the cultivation of castor—it accounts for more than one third of the 
fotalsiafe acreage under- castor, and has perhaps, the largest area under the crop among 
all the districts in India. The district is particularly well endowed in live-stock wealth 
It contains over 10 per cent of the oxen and buffaloes and 14 per cent of the sheep and 
goats in the state. It is fairly rich in cottage industries, particularly weaving. These 
factors help the district to attain the respectable densitv of about 250 persons to the 
square m, e. The relatively low density in the south-eastern tahsils of Devarkonda 

scarcity conditions. The higher density in Bhongir and Jangaon SS L tSe north 

of?n l Sf ? m the faet that ^ey are better irrigated and developed from the points of view 
oi industries, commerce and communications. 

f- General Analysis regarding Variation in Density in Hyderabad State.— As will be 

factoi^r m T? aragr t PhS 1 L t0 48 r abo y; e ’ the density of population depends upon diverse 
actors It is not possible to list them in the order of their importance as 1 auDlicablo 

imml traCtS ° f the State ' In fact > h , is sometimes difficult to determine their 1 relative 
p tance even in a given tract. Prominent among these factors are ( i) rainfall including 

cations- Li d !, I' rat 1 10n ’ • mdnstnes and commerce and ( b ) the development of communi- 
and quarrvin? an? r v 1Sat /°”i 1 COVerm ^ 1 botb lar S e and sm all scale industries and mining 

^ inter ' relate d and are associated in varying degrees 
of th 5 e°-lt!° W d f nsity the western tahsils of Raichur District, is mainlv the result 

SSTSw TahT CeS 4 0f “tttrS "hthrfy de y nt rg Suttion U in t“a 

Ambad Tahsil in Aurangabad District, of Gangakhed Tahsil in Parbhani, or 
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even Andol Tahsil in Medak, as compared with the neighbouring tahsils in the respective 
districts, is largely the result of the fertility of the alluvial soil along the banks of the 
rivers—the Manjira in case of Andol and the Godavari in the case of the other two— 
which flow through or along them. The sparsity of population in Manthani Tahsil of 
Karimnagar, or Kannad Tahsil in Aurangabad, or Achampeth Tahsil in Mahbubnagar, is 
primarily due to extensive forests or hilly terrain or a combination of both the factors. 
The relatively low density in Jaffarabad Tahsil of Aurangabad is largely due to the fact 
that it is situated in a corner of the district, unconnected, by road or rail, with any im¬ 
portant administrative, industrial or commercial centre, within or beyond the district. 
The relatively low density in Afzalpur Tahsil is,to an extent, due to the absence of large 
or small scale industries in the tahsil and the comparatively respectable density in Chitapur 
Tahsil- both of which are in Gulbarga District—is, among other factors, due to the cement 
factory and the stone quarries in the tahsil. One of the factors contributing to the 
present density in Mahbubnagar District, as a whole, is its wealth in live-stock, which 
sustains not only the population breeding the live-stock but also those engaged in subsidiary 
cottage industries connected with them. Similarly, the fair densities attained in the 
plateau regions of Bidar District is to an extent due to their salubrious climate. In 
tahsils like those of Warangal, Iluzurabad, Karimnagar, Bodhan and Nanded, where 
many of the factors favourable to human sustenance are combined to a remarkable extent, 
the density soars up considerably. 

% 

51. The most sparsely populated zone in the state as a whole, is its extreme eastern 
portion running along the Penganga, the Wardha, the Pranahita and later on the 
Godavari. This zone covers the whole of Adilabad District with the exception of Ni -mal 
Tahsil, Manthani Tahsil of Karimnagar, and all the tahsils of Warangal District except 
its four ext' me western tahsils of Madhira, Khammam, Mahbubabad and Warangal. 
This zone of the state receives the highest rainfall, is covered by extensive forests and 
traversed by many hill ranges. It is poor in communications and cottage industries and, 
except for some nascent industries in Adilabad District and the coal fields both in Adilabad 
and Warangal Districts, is economically underdeveloped. This region is inhabited by 
the most backward of the people in this state. 

52. Strangely, the most thickly populated zone in this state adjoins the most 
sparsely populated one described in the preceding paragraph. This populous zone 
consists of an almost rectangular area stretching to the south of the Godavari, with 
its base starting from the place where the districts of Karimnagar and Nizamabad meet 
and terminating at the confluence of the Maner with the Godavari. This rectangle 
projects downwards, across the Maner, right up to the Musi and consists of the tahsils of 
Metpalli, Jagtial, Sultanabad, Sirsilla, Karimnagar and Huzurabad, all in Karimnagar 
District; Siddipet and Gajwel in Medak District; Bhongir and Jangaon in Nalgonda 
District; and Warangal in Warangal District. The lowest density in this tract is 301 in 
Jagtial and the highest is 601 in Warangal. The average density in these 11 tahsils taken 
together exceeds 375. This tract, as a whole, is the best developed area in the state 
from the point of view of irrigation and cottage industries. It is well watered by many 
streams and rivers and contains a very small area under forests as compared with the 
other Telugu areas. They receive an average rainfall of about 35" which is the least 
capricious in the state. Apart from the tahsils in this zone, only Nizamabad and Bodhan 
Tahsils in Nizamabad District, Nanded Tahsil in Nanded District, Bidar Tahsil in Bidar 
District, Kodangal Tahsil in Gulbarga District, Mahbubnagar 'tahsil in Mahbubnagar 
District, Khammam Tahsil in Warangal District, Andol and Sangareddy Tahsils in Medak 
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District and Hyderabad West and East Tahsils in Hyderabad District, have a density 
exceeding 300. Yet another noticeable feature of density in this state is the fact that, 
with a few exceptions, all the 53 tahsils of t his state which lie along its borders arc very 
thinly populat' d. The density in these bordering tahsils taken all together is 161 as 
against that of 275 in the interior tahsils. 

Summary : The average population per district in this state was 1,165,944, the most populous district 
being Karimnagar with 1,581.667 persons, or 8.5 per cent of the total population, and the least populous 
being Nizamabad with 773,158 persons, or 4.1 per cent of the total population. The average population per 
tahsil in the state was 135,182, the most populous tahsil being Hyderabad West (which includes Hyderabad 
City) with 1,166.860 persons and the least populous being Khuldabad with 3.3.247 persons. But due to the 
recent territorial changes, the average population per district and tahsil in this state has been reduced to 
1,097,359 and 134.209 respectively. The most populous district is now Hyderabad with 1,511,336 persons, 
or 8.1 per cent of the total population, and the least populous is the newly created district of Khammam with 
700,006 persons, or 3.8 per cent of the total population. The average population per district in this state 
is less than in most of the Part A states, including the adjoining states of Bombav and Madras, but more 
than m most of the Part B states. The average tahsil population in this state is less than in the adjoining 
districts of Madhya Pradesh or Madras State but more than in those of Bombav State. 

The density in Hyderabad State is 227, which is appreciablv lower than in the country as a whole But 

the more densely populated of the Indian States are mostly those which are situated in the rich coastal or 

Indo-Gangetic zones of the country. Similarly, this State has a considerably lower density than most of 

the industrially advanced countries in the old hemisphere but a markedly heavier density than all countries 

ot the world with comparable populations, many of which are, incidentally, almost as backward industrially 
as this state is. ‘ 3 

nict e ‘ ght eastern ’ *- c -> the Tclugu districts of the state, the whole of Medak District; Nizamabad 

NaWni’rv V 16 f xcep u tl0 1 n of Yellaredd y Tahsil ; Karimnagar District with the exception of Manthani Tahsil ; 
hnhno Oistriet with the exception of its south-western tahsils of Devarkonda and Miryalguda ; Mah- 

Hvder?h r ,rl D n r i ™ th [he exception of its south-eastern tahsils of Kalvakurti, Kollapur and Achampet; 

7w™nli mT! u , h ^he exception of its southern tahsil of Ibrahimpatnam ; the western most tahsils 

Ad, llv,T n\ ¥ ahbubabad - Khammam and Madhira in Warangal District; and lastly, Nirmal Tahsil of 

this area i!^ P°P ulated >. the density nowhere falling below 200. The heavy density in 

caoricions in fu 0 T1° US fact ° rs f uch as t, hR recei pt of a moderate rainfall of about 30-35" which is the least 
extent V • S j atl I’. rela tivcly well developed sources of irrigation and communications, variety and 
tion of tl» , T tr , ,e v’ a proportionately heavy share of the live-stock wealth of the state and the loca- 

Withm this ,o aP tu T, UC1 haS devel °P ed i,lto the fifth largest urban unit in the country, within the area. 
District a™lc n f' he blo< X comprising the western portions of Karimnagar District, eastern portions of Medak 

is very thiewf ° n i S of ^ al S onda D j strict and north-western portions of Warangal District, 

601 in WaranLl Ti f ’r w ° ? om 301 in Jagti.val Tahsil of Karimnagar District to 

factors meSed above°/ Wanmgal District The density is very high in this block because most of the 
extreme Ratl0ned above apply to it to a greater degree. But within these eight eastern districts the 

nagar and wlnmi?Ilistl T" Pen g an g a > Wardha Pranahita and Godavari Rivers in Adilabad, Karim- 
Tahsil and the 1 g . D' str ‘ c ts are very thinly populated—the highest density in this zone is 175 in Adilabad 

large areas under f St 't 4? "1, , lahsi .’ both of whlc h are in Adilabad District—because of factors like 

etc 8 , relative inw! Iri unhealthy climatic conditions including a heavy incidence of Malaria, Small-pox 
teness from ill r ^ and undeve!o P ed communications, paucity of small scale industries, and remo- 
in , The clcnsBy is low in Yellareddy Tahsil of Nizamabad District and 

and south Ta r. s 1 of Hy deral: > ad District and the adjoining south-eastern portions of Mahbubna^ar 

J ? isiric * r ,n ! y y,” ° f covered Ur ,Zis 

>" south wi,™ S'otSSZ'jS? ra,n “ “• 1,10 "*f" f ” l “ f » «*• lo» density 

0 

almottdisBncl 6 wesb f rn ’ *•«•. the predominantly Marathi and Kannada districts of the state three 

of Kannad Sillocl BhnT° m'” 7 p ° pulated - They are (i) the extreme northern tracts comprising the’ tahsils 
nuEi, all in Parbh’mi 2. kardhan and Jaffarabad. all in Aurangabad District; Partur, Jintur, Hingoli and Ivalam- 
tracts of thc state loml 1 Tu Hadgaon and Bhokar in Nanded District; and (ii) the extreme western 
District Bhir Districtmprising the tahsils of Vaijapur, Gangapur, Paithan and Ambad, all in Aurangabad 
' h ‘ r DlStnct exc luding its tahsils of Bhir and Mominabad, Parenda, Bhoom mid Tuljapur TaS 
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in Osmanabad District, Aland, Afzalpur, Andola Shahpur and Shorapur Tahsils, all in Gulbarga District 
and the whole of Raichur District excluding its tahsils of Koppal, Raichur and Gadwal; and lastly (in) the 
tahsil of Chinclioli in Gulbarga District. The low density in the extreme northern tracts is the result of 
various factors like hilly terrain, soil erosion, paucity of large and small scale industries, and under developed 
communications. In the extreme western tracts, especially in the western tahsils of Raichur District, it is 
chiefly due to scanty and irregular rainfall and limited sources of irrigation. In this area, the lack of any 
means of sustenance, other than cultivation and undeveloped communications are also important factors 
leading to the low density in some tahsils, especially in Afzalpur and Andola of Gulbarga District. The 
low density in the tahsil of Chinclioli in the same district is largely due to its comparatively hilly terrain and 
extensive forests and backwardness from the points of view of communications, industries and commerce. 

The remaining areas of the eight western districts are well populated though, except for Bidar and 
Nanded Tahsils and Kodangal Tahsil in Gulbarga District, they are nowhere thickly populated. This is due to 
various factors. For example, Aurangabad and Jalna Tahsils in Aurangabad District, Latur Tahsil of Os¬ 
manabad District, Gulbarga Tahsil in Gulbarga District and Raichur Tahsil in Raichur District owe their 
relatively heavy density very largely to the fact that they contain important towns of the state. The present 
density in Koppal Tahsil of Raichur District and, to a considerably smaller extent, in Bhir Tahsil of Bhir 
District is due to irrigation projects under construction. Chitapur Tahsil in Gulbarga District owes its 
present density mainly to a large cement factory and some quarrying activities. Among the factors leading 
to the relatively heavy density in the southern tahsils of Parbhani and Nanded Districts are better develop¬ 
ment of large scale industries and communications and greater fertility of the soil due to the alluvium deposits 
along the Godavari and its tributaries. Similarly, one of the factors leading to the relatively heavy density 
in Mominabad Tahsil of Bhir District and in Bidar District is their salubrious climate. Again, the higher 
density in the eastern Telugu tahsils of Bidar, Gulbarga and Raichur Districts is chiefly due to heavier rainfall 
and greater development of irrigation resources and cottage industries. 
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-Part 11 


Growth 

(TA^ to&ki ftkoont to this Section arc Main Table i A-IT—Vaviation in Ponulation rlurino V/nr®' j ~ - 

and Subsidiary Table ‘1.2—Variation and Density of General Population' at page 8 of Part 1-B of this Volume° 

.. 53 ‘ Factors affecting Groivth. —Territorial changes, scale of immigration and emigra¬ 

tion and the rate of natural increase, are the three factors which affect the variation in 
the population of any state from census to census. This is of course subject to the basic 
presumption that the population count has been reasonably accurate at each one of the 
concerned censuses. But there are sufficient reasons to "believe that in this state at 
any rate, there have been many lapses at the earlier enumerations, espcciallv in some of 
ormer feudatory jagirs and in the forest areas along its borders. Not onlv indivi¬ 
duals or individual households but even entire villages were left unenumerated \nd 

cfnsriwi nQt COrrcC iV° presume > as is oftcn done ’ that the position in this regard has 

the presence, or the absence, of communal, political and linguistic rivalries ; the efficiency 
teched rr en T e n tl0n and tabu i at l on ma chinery ; and the relative importance at- 

^ d fl' enUmeratl ° n and over -cnumcration would just cancel each other 4s indicated 
the n^ re ’t n SpitC ° f u hC un P recedented precautions taken and safeguards adopted during 

iSfoSv 0 nr,.!, 30 an H,°' 77 p r “ nt ° f , the housi popuZS. 

each ofpossib e now to assess the degree of error that was present in 
of Population F f ler censuses > and ’ thereafter, to arrive at a precise estimate of the growth 

be ^ectified°^or°ignored U altogether^' ^ ° f ^ drawbacks which can "neither 

is cnnr.^T. Territorial Changes. — In so far as the first factor, namely territorial chancres 

1881 i thCre w . asno ohange in the territories constituting Hyderabad state from 

I94J’ Bn! ’ 6 WhCn th<? firSt ccnsus of the State was taken, right up to the end of 

certain 195 °’ W1 ? a view to ratio *alise the boundaries of Indian States 

“J—of the r %,Z and Thu h s: 

i ndependent >r enumenSjng Se organiaaUo^isy ° f 681,1163 indudin S the ‘Crown’ Iterritories had their own 

Volume. 1 *" 9 ° f t *' 18 exc * ,an 8 e °f villages are given in paragraph 4 of the flyleaf to Table A-II at pages of Part II-A of this 
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the population of tins state (as based on 1941 figures) decreased by 11,415, or only 0.07 
per cent, because of the exchange of the enclave villages. This loss, therefore, does 
not materially alter the figures as recorded at the earlier censuses. Besides, the popula¬ 
tion figures pertaining to all the previous censuses—except the 1881 and 1891 Censuses— 
given in this Section are as adjusted to conform to these territorial changes. 

55. Migration .—As regards the second factor, namely the scale of immigration 
and emigration, the subject has been dealt with in detail in Section IV of this Chapter. 
It would, however, be relevant to point out here that the total number of (i) persons 
who were born in all areas beyond the state but were enumerated within its limits, i.e., 
of all immigrants in the State, and (ii) of peisons who were born within the state but 
were enumerated in other parts of India, i.e., of Hyderabad emigrants in the rest of 
India* was about 7.7 lakhs in 1891, 6.2 in 1901,5.7 in both 1911 and 1921, 5.8 in 1931— 
complete figures are not available for 1941—and as much as about 9.7 lakhs in 1951. 
In 1891, these emigrants and immigrants were almost equally balanced—the former 
exceeding the latter by only 822. Thus, the movement during the decade 1881-1891 
did not really affect the population of the state. In 1901, the immigrants exceeded the 
emigrants increasing the population of the state by 28,906. Since then, the emigrants 
have always been more numerous than the immigrants, with the result that the state 
lost, on the whole, 46,134 persons in 1911, 162,109 in 1921, 87,051 in 1931 and 158,933 
in 1951. These figures, however, do not take into account the number of Hyderabad 
emigrants, residing in foreign countries. There is no doubt that the number of such 
emigrants during the preceding censuses was almost microscopic. But because 
of the events which followed the creation of Pakistan, the number of such emigrants can 
not now be deemed to be negligible. In view of this, the actual loss in 1951 is bound to 
have been considerably larger than in any of the preceding census years. There are some 
demographers who think that emigration does not affect growth. They assert that but 
for such emigration mortality would increase and, therefore, the growth would be affect¬ 
ed adversely, either way. But under the existing conditions, there are no reasons to 
presume that this would have happened in Hyderabad State. 

56. Natural Increase.—The rate of natural increase is by far the predominant 
factor influencing the growth of population in so far as Hyderabad State as a whole is 
concerned. But, as indicated in detail in Section V of this Chapter, both natality or mor¬ 
tality are so poorly recorded in the state that the relevant figures cannot bear any statis¬ 
tical analysis. It is, however, very obvious that, as expressed by Kingsley Davis, the 
accelerating growth of the Indian population has as its immediate cause the increasing 
spread between a declining mortality on the one hand and a less rapidly declining fertility 
on the other’. In the earlier decades, epidemics and famines took a heavy toll of life and 
left many of the survivors too weak to withstand subsequent travails. Lack of com¬ 
munications and transport facilities hindered the extension of timely aid. In fact, vast 
areas in the state used to be rendered inaccessible during the rains. Besides, the Govern¬ 
ment machinery was ill-equipped to control such outbieaks or even to localise them. 
Superstitions and prejudices against the adoption of both preventive and curative mea¬ 
sures aggravated the hardships and disasters. As against this, outbreaks of both epidemics 
and famines are now easily controlled and localised and ameliorative measures are adopted 
in time to minimise mortality and even migration. A considerc.b’e poition of the popula¬ 
tion is sufficiently enlightened, if not educated, to take full advantage of the facilities 
extended by the Public Health Department. For example, during the period September 

♦The number of Hyderabad emigrants beyond India is not available. 
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1948 to March 1950, the Public Health Department carried out 2,247,703 vaccinations 

and re-vaccinations as well as 673,247 and 1,889,212 inoculations against cholera and 

plague respectively. Besides, during this decade, the Government machinery, accustomed 

as it was to the procurement and rationing of foodgrains, was much better equipped to 

rush supplies in case of scarcity. As a result, famines and epidemics no longer exact 

the heavy toll in terms of human lives as they used to in the earlier decades. Mortality 

has also been reduced, especially in urban areas, because of the greater attention paid to 

sanitation and allied matters. Better care is now taken of expectant mothers and infants. 

At any rate, some ol the old prejudices and practices which directly increased their 

death-rate are disappearing at an astonishing speed. All this does not imply that 

we have made up for the negligence of centuries. Much yet remains to be 

done. But there is no denying the fact that some marked * progress has been 

achieved in this direction during the recent years. As against this, fertility is 

not decreasing in an equally marked manner. There is no doubt that few people now_ 

whether among the rich or the poor or in towns or villages relish the idea of a large 

family. But the only development which has in actual practice tended to limit fertility 

to an appreciable extent is the marked postponement of the marriage age both among 

the males and the females. But the limitations of the size of family by actual planning 

is as yet restricted to a microscopic minority even among the educated. As against 

this, a childless marrirge still continues to be abhoired. The common man still views 

procreation as one of the primary justifications for a marital alliance, except that lie 

now trusts—and perhaps also prays—that there would onlv be a few and not many issues. 

* * 

57. An attempt is made in the succeeding paragraphs to give a brief review of the 
agricultural and public health conditions and other aspects of life which have a bearing 

OI r vu* 1 natural g rowtllL of population and the movement of people. But lack of 
reliable data and also space are serious handicaps to the review. No attempt has been made 

to deal with figures which cannot give a comparative idea of conditions existing in diffe¬ 
rent years. For example, though it has been the practice in some of the census reports 
in India to indicate comparative prices of agricultural commodities from year to year 
(or decade to decade), such prices have not been included in this Report. * Apart from 
the soundness of the manner in which such prices are, or were collected, they eonvev 

io meaning unless they can also be correlated with other data like average earnings of 
an individual, etc. 

58. The Decade 1881-1891. —During this decade seasonal conditions seem to have 
neen particularly unfavourable in the year 1890 in parts of the southern districts of the 
state. 1 here were also outbreaks of cholera and other epidemic diseases durino- these 

of a inf S ln , vanous portions of the state, especially in Nanded District. But in spite 
, P ese ’ th e decennium seems to have been a fairly prosperous one for the state as a 
wnoie trom the point of view of both agricultural and health conditions. Marked pro- 
g ess was also achieved in the extension of communications,'both in respect of road and 
< way mileage. The broad gauge line from Wadi to Secunderabad was extended upto 

horn Dal 1 ! \ 8 fV?f° ? 0rnakal , in 1888 ’ and u P to Bezwada in 1889. A branch fine 

setTL m Yelland u was also opened for traffic in 1888. Two textile mills were 

collides !V S ^ te ’ i° ne m ^idbarga in 1886 and the other at Aurangabad in 1889. The 

ment of wJldd’ T hU l kaV f S 1 1UCe Come to P la y an important part in the develop- 
1 Warangal District, started operations in 1886. 1 

in* far\n T/i ! T l ecade r ^ 1891-1901.—' This decade seems to have been particularly depress¬ 
ing for the state. The rainfall was below normal for the majority of the years ffithe 
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decennmm. It was as low as 15.5 inches in the year 1899. In as many as eight out 

oi the ten years, the seasonal and crop conditions were unfavourable necessitating the 

remission of land revenue on a large scale—the remission in one year exceeded 68 lakhs 

ot rupees, which was a considerable sum considering the then existing resources of the 

state. During the decenmum, the scarcity and distress, which was first felt in 1894 

continuous from 1897 “ till the middle of 1898 and then came the great famine 

o 1900. This famine seriously affected one-third of the total area of the state. An 

idea of its immensity could be had from the fact that during the year 1900, Government 

incurred an expenditure exceeding two erores of rupees in relieving the distress The 

maximum number of c units 5 relieved was “ 440,507 on 4th August, 1900, distributed 

between 345,040 on relief works and 95,467 in poor houses.” And it is by no means 

certain that the relief covered all the affected persons or even areas. The districts which 

suffered heavily during the decade were Aurangabad, Bhir, Parbhani, Osmanabad, 
Nanded and Bidar. 

60. T he decade was almost equally disastrous from the point of view of public 
health. Cholera of a very virulent type broke out in 1900 and claimed tens of thousands 
of victims from a population already in the clutches of the Great Famine. It is almost 
certain that small-pox, malaria, dysentery, etc., must have also exacted a heavy toll- 
The first recorded epidemic of plague in the state also broke out during this decade— 
i.e., in 1897. Starting from Ambad in Aurangabad District, it spread all over the extreme 
western tracts of the state, claiming 2,760 victims, as officially recorded, in Osmanabad 
District alone. The only relieving feature of the decade seems to have been the construc¬ 
tion of the Hyderabad-Godavari railway line, 391 miles in all, from Hyderabad City to 
Manmad. But the state started deriving the full benefits of this important line only 
in the succeeding decade. 

61. The Decade 190T1911 .—This decade is generally supposed to have been ‘ a 
period of agricultural prosperity.’ Its worst handicap in this respect seems to have 
been deficient rainfall in two years and some floods* in yet another. From the point of 
view of public health also the decade is reputed to have been a considerable improve¬ 
ment over the previous one. But from present day standards it can hardly be construed 
as being very satisfactory. Official records indicate roughly 120,000 deaths from plague 
alone during the decade. The epidemic was particularly severe in the years 1902, 1903 
and 1904 and the districts that suffered most were Aurangabad, Osmanabad, fiulbarga, 
Bidar, Bhir, Parbhani and Raichur. Cholera also seems to have been prevalent in 
different portions of the state throughout the decade, being rather severe in 1901, 1903, 
1904 and 1905. Small-pox and other communicable diseases must have also levied 
their toll. In spite of this, there must be some truth in the assertion that the famine 
of the earlier decade had wiped off ‘ the weak and the worn, the very young and the 
very old ’ and that ‘ those who were left were the more virile both as regards fecundity 
and resistance to the influences tending to death.’ 

62. The decade was also characterised by noticeable achievements in the develop¬ 
ment of the state. The Hyderabad-Godavari Railway line completed in 1900 opened 
the cotton growing districts of Nanded, Parbhani and Aurangabad and the paddy grow¬ 
ing districts of Nizamabad and Medak for railway traffic, linking the north-western and 
central portions of the state with both Bombay and Hyderabad Cities. This stimulated 


* The Musi floods occurred in 1908. 
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trade to a considerable extent and led to the establishment of a large number of ginning 
and pressing factories and some rice mills as well, along the railway route. Latur Town 
was linked with the Barsi Light Railway about the end of this decade, thus leading to 
its subsequent growth as one of the most important of the commercial towns in the state. 
Appreciable progress was also attained in the construction of new irrigation projects, 
or the restoration of old tanks, in the districts of Nalgonda, Warangal and Medak 

63 ‘ T t e , Decade Th ' s decade . is the worst in many respects in living 

memory The seasonal conditions during this decennium were very depressing. In 

seven out of the ten years rainfall was either deficient or irregular. There were heavy 

rains towards the end of 1910-1911 damaging some crops, espeeiallv cotton. The rain- 

all was scanty in 1911-12 appreciably reducing agricultural production. The deficiency 

tr^of the t a e tc SU n dmg / ear ’ n t mCly i in 1912 ' 13 ’ in the western and northern dis“- 

next three agricultural years, however, the rainfall was both above normal and well dis- 
tributed and agricultural production was quite satisfactory. But conditions changed 

fdn^affecteTthe Khnr¥ Tffi 7 ° n ' vards - , Dur *"g this year, heavy and unseasonal 

ties started shooting up. In the following year, namely in 1917-18 excessive and unti- 
Sared r tn n r«?f a " 1 ser }°. u ® Iy affected agricultural production. The prices of food grains 

was C„ mparab fe IhkT'of the GrJrFL g ine™Ts9 b 9"l!loo: ‘ R 

During the foil e 8 reat famine of 1900, the western districts were the worst affected. 

durimr’this y aa r> namely 1919-20, conditions improved slightly though even 

"mg this year, the rainfall was relatively scanty and irregular. ° 

those wJwe”‘fortunate tnZh f PUb ' iC 1, “ lth ' ‘ lera dc is »«» » nightmare to 
repeated nnt-hrooi nate enough to survive its onslaughts. It was characterised bv 

records indicate that in aH^boutTw^ fth al " lost unprecedented in recent times. Official 

in 1911 taking a^^of^bout°l6^ 00 (f ?ivfl 61 ? 10 f< £ m ? Hyderabad City for the first timf 
1916-17 was nimnct m nr’ ^ es before ^ subsided. A subsequent outbreak in 

in many areas of the^le d * S f trous , to the cd y- Cholera again made its appearance 

than three 3 a Wf ln m r \ he infl T uenza epidemic of 1918-19 which claimed more 
single hearth escaped unscathed. 1 '** 18 popuIarly said that durin g this year not a 

was at noTime^near T" °/ 1914 ‘ 18 a Sg ravated the situation though the countrv 

r oa o/iwTis a if por,io ", f th r“““" 

^ s&r & iSH 
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very few of the redeeming features which characterised the second, world war in so far as 
this state is concerned. Bhir and Aurangabad Districts and Hyderabad City were the 
worst to suffer from the various calamities of the decade. During this decennium the 
state also lost in all by migration over a lakh and sixty thousand persons. Perhaps the 
loss would have been even more marked but for the opening of the Purna-Hingoli Rail¬ 
way line in 1012 and the Secunderabad-Mahbubnagar line in 1916 ; the construction of 
Osmansagar Project (which was completed in 1919), the Himayatsagar Project (which 
was, however, completed during the succeeding decade) and various small irrigation 
works ; the laying down of over 300 miles of new roads ; and the establishment of many 
new cotton ginning and pressing factories and flour and rice mills in the state. 


66, Ike Decade 1921-1931.— From the point of view of agricultural conditions 
the decade was on the whole fairly satisfactory, though the rainfall during its first year, 
namely in 1921, was only about 15 inches—probably the lowest on record during the 
current, century—and portions of the state were adversely affected during certain of the 
remaining years as well. In 1921, the districts of Aurangabad and Bhir and, more 
particularly, portions of all the Telugu districts—except Hyderabad, Nizamabad and 
Adilabad—were adversely affected due to scanty rainfall. But the scarcity, if any, 
during the subsequent years was considerably limited in extent. Conditions were not 
quite satisfactory in portions of Mahbubnagar District in 1923 ; of Bhir in 1928 ; of Ka- 
rimnagar and Medak in 1929 and 1930 ; of Osmanabad in 1923, 1928 and 1930 ; of Gul- 
barga in 1923, 1924 and 1930 ; and of Nalgonda in 1923, 1927, 1929 and 1930, the scarcity 
in 1927 being particularly marked. But the worst affected district during the decade 
was Raichur. Conditions were not quite favourable in this district during the years 1923, 
1924, 1927, 1928, 1929 and 1930. Things were especially bad during 1924 and 1927' 
when relief works had to be opened. But, as stated earlier, the decade was fairly pros¬ 
perous for the state as a whole from the agricultural point of view. The districts of 
Aurangabad and Bhir, which had suffered most from famines and epidemics during the 
previous decade, had a long spell of favourable seasons, which helped in completely 
healing the wounds they had received earlier. 


67. Compared with the preceding decade when influenza, plague, cholera and 
malaria had ravaged the whole country claiming lakhs of victims and emaciating many 
more, the decade 1921-31 seems to have been remarkably healthy. But even during this 
decade, over 42,000 deaths were officially recorded as resulting from cholera. The wes¬ 
tern districts of the state, as usual, and the districts of Medak and Nizamaba,d were 
particularly affected by this epidemic. Plague also levied a heavy toll especially in 
Osmanabad and, to a slightly smaller extent, in the other western districts. It claimed 
as many-as 24,219 victims in Hyderabad City in the year 1921. But mortality from 
small-pox seems to have diminished appreciably due chiefly to considerably increased 
number of vaccinations. 


68. Appreciable progress was also recorded during this decade in the expansion 
of irrigation facilities. In Medak District, the Pocharam, Fateh Naher and Ravanpally 
Projects, which are designed in all to irrigate about 20,000 acres, were constructed. In 
Warangal District, the Palair Project, designed to irrigate about 20,000 acres was comple¬ 
ted and the ancient Pakhal lake, capable of irrigating about 7,000 acres, was restored. 
In Nizamabad District, the Nizamsagar Project, designed to irrigate about 2.75 lakhs 
of acres, was also completed at the end of the decade, though irrigation under the project 
actually started in the succeeding decade. In Hyderabad District, the large Himayat 
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Sagar Tank which is, however, primarily a flood protecting and water supply project 
was also completed. The progress achieved during these ten years in the extension of 
communications was even more marked. The railway route was extended by about 310 
miles. The Kazipet-Balharshah line, opened in ] 929. linked for the first time the districts 
of Karimnagar and Adilabad with the railway system in the country and simultaneously 
connected the state with Madhya Pradesh. The Parbhani-Parli and Vikarabad-Bidar 
lines opened two more districts of the state, namely Bhir and Bidar, for railway traffic. 
The Karepalh-Kothagudem line fed the newly opened coal fields in Warangal District. 
The completion of the Secunderabad-Dronachallem line, linking Mahbubnagar District 

as well as Gadwal and Alampur Tahsils of Raichur District by rail with Madras State 
was of great importance in the development of these two districts. About 1 456 miles 
of new roads were also constructed during the decade, over 200 of which were in Adilabad 
g! 81 ™* Two ^portent road bridges were built across the Godavari, one at Son near 
Nirmal Town and the other near Nanded Town. The progress attained during this 
period in the industrial sphere was also not insignificant. The most important achieve- 
ment in this direction was the establishment of two large textile mills, one at Nanded 
and the other at Hyderabad City and a cement factory at Shahabad. During this period 
in spite of the general economic depression during its closing vears, the total value of 
import and export trade increased from 27 to 39 crores of rupees. As compared with 

de'ereS by ““ *««•«» "y «'»«» 45,000 and emigrants 

69. The Decade 1931-1941 .—The agricultural conditions during this decade as a 
whole, seem to have been fairly satisfactory in the state, except again in Raichur and 
o a smaller extent, Osmanabad and Karimnagar Districts. Scarcity conditions prevailed 
in some part or the other of Raichur District in nine out of the ten' years of the P decade 
necessitating suspension and remission of land revenue, opening of relief works etc’ 

was noor nS and r r6 Par R 1C K 7 ^ 1S ? 88 ’ when due to deficient rainfall the Kharif crop 

Cond turns were none too happy in Osmanabad District. According to a publication 
1931 h .35 le Tn TqS'’ rt, d t r 1 cmissl( .! 1 \ J ° l la " <l avenue became necessary in the years from 

in f u-ft£ c°. )C f' VC " '° ? arenda - Kalam. Osmanabad, Latur and Tuljapu? 

Tulkpur In'd Par»d» e to"'*' 039, were started in Laturi 

takt to D 'f? ct Was ^'ly affected and various relief measurestah to be 

Si 0 f e Y la l e the d, ? t]ress ’ Resides these three districts, the western and to a 
in 1936 e an ?iqo? e Ce , ntra Potions of Ehir District were affected by scarcity conditions 

the districts of Gulbai^n d i nas S YmV™* , satlsfactory in the south-western portions of 
in 1935 . * 1 Gulbar S d m 1938 > of Nalgonda in 1933, 1939 and 1940 and of Aurangabad 

tions 7 nr™ PU i bIiC 5 ealth S f, ems to have im P rov ed considerably as compared with the condi- 

of the P Publie I1 fl dU lr 1 n ag T'i he p , revious ,, decade. From a diagram appended in the report 

the pertod loo! In 1 ? De P ar K tment u for 1350 Fasli, the mean annual mortality dK 

from smiii to have bcen 8 ’ 232 fr °m cholera, 5,220 from plague and 3 973 

16,335 deaths 0 ffi 1940 pa [ tlCularly virulent during 1938-40. It accounted for 

Rut nnn • s .i n 1940 * . la S ue claimed 11,038 victims in 1933 and 14 529 in iq^i 

Citv Sm 6 // 1 P recec ^ I }g two decades it was not very much in evidence in Hyderabad 

% Sm “" was P art *eular)y virulent in 1935, when it caused 18,549 de“th' y During 
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the decade, the districts of Parbhani, Aurangabad and Adilabad seem to have suffered 
most from cholera, the districts of Osmanabad, Gulbarga and Raichur from plague and 
Nalgonda and Mcdak from small pox. 

w 

11. Appreciable progress was recorded during the decade in various directions. 
Irrigation under the Nizamsagar Project which was completed about the end of the 
preceding decade, was started in the early part of this decade and was fairly well developed 
at its close. The achievements in the extension of irrigation facilities included the com¬ 
pletion of the YVyra Project and the restoration of Singabhupalam Tank in Warangal 
District and tire completion of the Pendli Pakala Project in Nalgonda District, the Boyal- 
merchaid Project in Raichur District and the Rooty Project in Bhir District. The area 
‘ proposed to he irrigated ’ under all these projects exceeded 3 lakhs of acres. 

72. Marked progress was also attained during 1931-41 in the extension of com¬ 
munications. Reviewing the work done during the decennium ending with 31st March, 
1940, the General Manager of the Nizam’s State Railway stated that “during this decade, 
122 miles of new railway have been added and another 101 miles are under construction. 
Of the new lines opened 110 miles serve the fertile Manjira valley in the western part of 
the State and 12 miles serve the recently constructed sugar factory at Bodhan which is 
a centre for the sugarcane area being developed by the Nizamsagar irrigation project. 
The 101 miles under construction will serve to tap the hitherto undeveloped extensive 
mineral, forest and agricultural resources of the Adilabad District, particularly along 
the Penganga valley. Road transport services have been undertaken by the Railway 
and 4,082 miles of road are now being operated by the State Railway Road Transport 
Department with an up-to-date fleet of buses and lorries totalling 347 vehicles. Air 
transport has been inaugurated in the State, adequate mulki personnel has been trained 
in the operation and maintenance of aircraft, charter flights are undertaken, an up-to- 
date aerodrome has been built and equipped and experiments are being carried on with 
commercial air services ”. At the end of March, 1941, the route mileage of Road Trans¬ 
port Services had been further extended by 104 miles. Some progress was also recorded 
in the extension of the road mileage maintained by the Public Works Department. The 
most notable achievement in this direction was the construction of a bridge across the 
Krishna linking Mahbubnagar with Raichur District. This is now one of the very impor¬ 
tant bridges in the road system of the state. During these ten years, construction of 
new buildings, official as well as private, was pushed through with great vigour and on 
an almost unprecedented scale. Hundreds and thousands of structures were constructed 
in and around the capital city and to a considerably smaller extent in the mofussil towns. 
The most important building completed during the decade was the Arts College of the 

Osmania University. 

73. At the beginning of the decade 1931-41, the state was still in the clutches of 
the general trade depression, but when it ended, in common with the other parts of India, 
it had started benefiting from the war boom. In 1341 Fasli (1931-32), the balance of 
trade was markedly against the state, imports amounting to 13 and the exports to 10 
crores. But in 1350 Fasli (1940-41), the value of imports had risen to about 17 crores 
and that of exports still higher to about 18 crores. The balance of trade was definitely 
in favour of the state. Both large and small scale industries recorded appreciable progress 
during the period and secured orders for the manufacture of various categories of war 
material, ranging from gun carriage components to Kambals. The more notable of the 
additions to the large industrial establishments in the state were a sugar factory at 

5 * 
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Bodhan Town and a textile mill at Warangal City. The number of industrial establish¬ 
ments subject to the Factories Act rose from 469 in 1930-31 to 610 in 1939-40. 


74. Agricultural conditions during 1941-1951. —Unfortunately the manner in 
which agricultural statistics—covering not only production but also acreages—have 
hitherto been maintained in the state canhardly be termed scientific. Apart from the 
technical soundness, or otherwise, of the methods in vogue, the instructions issued in 
respect of the determination of acreages and yields under different crops were not followed 
uniformly in all areas of the state. In fact, in some of the Jagir areas no honest attempt 
was ever made to implement them. And further, as a result of the levy and procurement 
of food grains, the restrictions on the acreage under cash crops, and other measures 
adopted to cope with food shortages or war and post-war requirements, agricultural 
statistics began to be deliberately distorted by the primary reporting agencies to suit 
their own ulterior ends. In the year 1950, a committee was appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment to investigate and report, among other things, on the reasons for the increase in 
the fallow lands in the state as revealed by the agricultural statistics pertaining to the 
later half of the decade 1940-50. This committee was of the view that :— & 

(i) Before the promulgation of the Food Grains Levy Order in 1944, entire 
survey numbers of dry lands used to be recorded by the reporting agencies as cultivated, 
even if portions of such lands had been left fallow. This made no difference to the culti¬ 
vators as their liability in respect of payment of the land revenue was not affected. 

(u) But, after the promulgation of the Food Grains Levy Order in 1944, 
allowances were made by the reporting agencies for the uncultivated portions of such 
survey numbers, as otherwise the cultivators would have had to meet a levy demand 
beyond what the actual area cultivated by them warranted. 


{m) After the promulgation of the Cash Crops Restriction Order in 1944, wher¬ 
ever cash crops were grown beyond the limits specified in the Order, there was a tendency 

—with a view to escape from the penalties prescribed under the Order—to indicate the 
area sown with cash crops as having been left fallow. 

Thus, the committee felt that the earlier figures were exaggerated and the subsequent 
figures were underrated. Besides, the talisil authorities were so hard pressed by Go¬ 
vernment* for the early despatch of returns during each season that they were more 
particular about sending some returns in time to the higher authorities rather than about 
satisfying themselves that each and every one of the villages within their respective tahsils 
, be + er l accounted for in the returns. Neither did the Statistics Department, which 
taoulated the returns for the state, take any measures subsequently to check up the 
overage or at least make due allowances for all the non-reporting villages. ' Even nor¬ 
mally, obtaining a complete coverage in this state, as it then existed with its myriad 
uagirs and other Illaqas each with its own independent Revenue Administration, was 
not an easy affair. Apart from all these limitations which are applicable only to the 
a under cultivation, the estimation of agricultural production during 1941-51 and the 
TV, ier d ?, cad f was even more irregular, based on obsolete methods and highly undepen- 
rwTd Resides, due to the levy demands and the restrictions imposed by the Supplv 

(iSJr*/ 11 in the interests of both the cultivators and the tahsil authorities 
l nciudmg the Patwaris) to under-estimate production as far as possible. In view of 

re hG a fV Cultural statistics pertaining to 1941-51 and the earlier decades are not 

chief' n e , nou 2i\ to estimate the progress, or retrogression, recorded in agricultural pro- 
auction lrom decennium to decennium. • • ^ 

IgricuU^ye^’or season anXiOUS t0 ^ theSe retUmS early in order to frame its food policy in time for each 
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Tt can. however, be asserted without any danger of treading on doubtful 
grounds that agricultural eonditions during this decade as a whole were not particularly 
bad in the state although (/') some parts of it, especially Raichur District, did pass through 
diftiradt. times, and (ii) the events, leading to the Police Action in September, 1948, did 

,' # . 1 in the state—and, therefore, agricultural produc¬ 

tion especially in some of the bordering tahsils. Whatever may have been 
the attractions of Raichur District during the days of the Vijayanagar Empire, it is 
now generally looked upon ns a chronic scarcity area. The average rainfall in the 
district is supposed lo have come down in recent decades from about 32 to 21 inches. 
Agricultural condiiions were far from satisfactory in this district in 1941. Land revenue 
exceeding four lakhs of rupees had to be suspended during the Rabi season in Ganga- 
watu Kushlngi, Sindlmoor, Lingsugur and Manvi Tahsils of the district. Conditions 
perhaps worsened, in 1912 and land revenue exceeding nine lakhs had to be suspended 
during the Kharil and the Rabi seasons. In 1942-43, conditions deteriorated still further 
due to continued scarcity, band revenue exceeding fourteen lakhs of rupees had to be 
suspended and relief works had to be sL rted. After some respite, scarcity conditions again 
intervened in parts of the district in 1946 and 1947, necessitating the suspension of land 
revenue exceeding in all seven lakhs. Similarly, the south-western portions of Gulbarga 
District, ad jacent to the scarcity zone in Raichur District, were also particularly affected 
during the first three years of the decade. Conditions were hardly satisfactory in 
Parenda Tahsil of Osmanabad District in 1946 and almost all the district was affected 
by scarcity in 1950. Portions of Bhir District, especially the western most tahsils of 
Aslrti and Patoda, also suffered from irregular and deficient rainfall during 1942, 1946 
and 1950. Conditions were not very happy in Aurangabad District in 1950, 
especially in its north-eastern portions. Portions of Nalgonda District also seem to have 
experienced scarcity in the first year of the decade and again in 1949. However acute 

may have been the situation in anv of these areas due to any reason, conditions never 
* • • 

deteriorated to approximate to the famine conditions which were witnessed in the State 
from time to time prior to 1921. 

76. Public Health during 1941-1951 .—The three main epidemic diseases responsible 
for an appreciable share of the mortality figures of the state are plague; cholera and 
small pox. - The annual reports of the Public Health Department deal rather exhausti¬ 
vely with these three epidemic diseases. According to these reports, during the period 
commencing from 6th October, 1940 and ending with 31st March, 1951 (?.r., from five 
months prior to the 1941 Census to a month after the 1951 Census), cholera accounted 
for 128,001 attacks and 66,653 deaths; plague for 59,050 attacks and 31,999 deaths; 
and small pox for 70,758 attacks and 18,613 deaths. Thus, during this period these 
three diseases altogether attacked 257,809 persons and caused ] 17,265 deaths. The break¬ 
up of these numbers according to the years to which they pertain is given in Table 7, 
and the districts to which they relate is given in Table 8. 


Year 

Attacks 

Deaths 

Table 7 

Year 

Attacks 

Deaths 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Total 

.. 257,809* 

117,265* 


1351 F. 

20,901 

9,815 

1350 F. 

.. 27,318 

14,128 


1352 F. 

17,161 

7,040 


* The<e figures are contained in the respective administration reports of the Public Health Department with some insignifi¬ 
cant adjustments to tally the totals. 
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Table 7 — (Concld.) 


Year 

Attacks 

Deaths 

Year 

Attacks 

Deaths 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

1853 F. 

11,855 

5,951 

1357 F* 

21,848 

10,399 

1854 F. 

67,070 

34,686 

October 1948-March 1950. 

32,582 

10,591 

1855 F. 

19,599 

9,460 

April 1950-March 1951 

24,284 

8,750 

1356 F. 

15,191 

6,445 
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District 

Attacks 

Deaths 

District 

Attacks 

Deaths 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

Hyderabad State 

. . 257,809 | 

117,265 f 

Raichur 

18,860 

9,842- 

Aurangabad . . 

14,003 

7,046 

Gulbarga 

25,552 

13,257 

Parbhani 

17,815 

8,507 

Adilabad 

14,011 

5,918 

Nanded 

10,471 

4,434 

Nizamabad .. 

10,274 

4,464 

Bidar 

20,227 

9,859 

Medak 

10,924 

4,121 

Bhir 

• • 

18,201 

9,838 

Karimnagar 

12,541 

4,108 

Osmanabad . . 

19,367 

11,243 

Warangal 

12,324 

4,351 

Hyderabad . . 

21,643 

7,688 

Nalgonda 

17,116 

6,384 

Mahbubnagar 

14,480 

6 ,205 

• 




77. The registrations of births and deaths in this state is so faulty that the data 
collected in this respect serve no statistical purpose. This subject is dealt with more 
fully in Section V of this Chapter. It can, however, be safely assumed that the figures 
given in paragraph 76 are not only considerably under-estimated but very defective with 
regard to classification of diseases as well. The little advance that may have resulted 
m this regard from (a) a more enlightened generation of village officials and ( b) the ab¬ 
sorption of all the feudatory estates—each of which had its own separate, and a 
considerably less efficient, administrative machinery—during the concluding period of the 
decade, was more than offset by the almost complete cessation of such routine reporting 
for some months prior and subsequent to the Police Action. The usefulness of these 
figures for our present purpose is , therefore , limited only to the broad assessment of the re¬ 
lative extent to which the state was affected by epidemics during the presen tas against the 
preceding decades. These figures establish that the three main epidemics of the state 
caused considerably less damage during the present than in the previous decades. This 
is not at all surprising. On the one hand an appreciable portion of the population has 

• This Pali year ended on 30th S?p»cmb*r, 1948. 

t These figures are ns container! in the respective administration reports of the^Public Health Department with some 
insignificant adjustments to tally the totals. 
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ncm discarded d.c old superstitions and prejudices and takes readily to modern preventive 
and curative methods, and on the other Government is much better equipped to push 
through its ameliorative measures. This would be obvious from the fact that from 

I?ie frr n i rt i 16 Cn - d °f Mareh > J 951 the Publi « Health Department itself was responsi- 

(divdei a and 4,.)()(),;>46 against plague. Environmental sanitation has also improved to 
an appreciable extent since 1941. For example, in 1941 eleven towns containing about 
7 per cent of the total population of the state were supplied with filtered water. The 

number of such towns had increased in 1951 to 21 and they covered about 10 per cent 

°n ,, 1C °, a , P°P ll lation. Similarly, in 1941, 11 towns containing again about 7 per cent 

oi the state s population were provided with drainage. In 1951, the number of such 

towns had risen to 22 and they covered more than 10 per cent of the state’s population. 

Almost every one now feels that plague is no longer so frightening as it used to be in the 

eauici decades and that mortality from small pox has been reduced considerably. 

the figures given m Table <S also make it obvious that in relation to the total population 

invoiced. 1 arbhani, Bidar, Bhir, Osmanabad, Raichur arid Gulbarga suffer most from 
epidemic diseases. 


78. The figures given in Tables 7 and 8, however, by no means establish that there is 
no great scope for the further reduction of mortality from these and other communicable 
diseases. Further, the reports of the Public Health Department also indicate that the 
number of cases of Malaria treated in Government institutions during the present decade, 
varied from 150,683 in 1352 Fasli (6th October, 1942 to 5th October, 1943) to 334,355 
during 1st April, 1950 to end of March, 1951. The real magnitude of this scourge will 
be minimised if it is overlooked that these figures only represent cases clinically diagnosed 
as malaria :n Government Hospitals and Dispensaries. Malaria is by no means as fatal 
as the other communicable diseases in the state. But no other disease is perhaps more 
destructive of the potential man-power of the state. Proportionately few succumb to 
it outright. But annually it leaves tens of thousands of persons weak, emaciated and 
easily susceptible to more fatal ailments and with considerably reduced capacity for work. 
It also increases still births and infant and maternal mortalities. Tuberculosis is yet 
another scourge. The State Administration Report for 1950-51 estimates that there 
are about one lakh of tuberculosis cases in the state causing about 20,000 deaths annually. 
In addition to these, considerable havoc is caused by diseases like diarrhoea, dysentery, 
enteric fever, diphtheria, etc. As things stood in 1951, there was only one Government 
Hospital or Dispensary in the state for every 338 sq. miles and 76,770 persons*. In Mysore 
State, even in 1935, there was one such institution for every 94 square miles and 20,653 
persons. The literacy percentage in the state still runs in single digits. But the concept 
of the welfare state is now strongly entrenched in the country and the coming years are 
bound to witness considerable expansion in Medical and Public Health activities and in 
the spread of education. Other things being equal, these factors will by themselves result 
in considerable accession to the population of the state in future years. 

79. Industrial and Mineral Production during 1941-1951 .—In the earlier half of 
the decade there was hectic activity in the expansion of industries. But many of the 
industries that were set up were ill-conceived, lacked the technical know-how and derived 

♦This calculation is based on the figure of 243 hospitals and dispensaries, including 45 of the former Jagir dispensaries, 
given in the Hyderabad Administration Report for 1950-51. 
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no special advantage by their location in this state. Consequently, many of them closed 
down as the artificial conditions created by the Second World War disappeared. In 
fact, quite a few of them had never even reached the production stage. Again, prior to 
the Police Action, many attempts were made to render Hyderabad self-sullieient in various 
directions, but they were also not fruitful for almost identical reasons. These activities, 
however, did have some beneficial effects. They provided employment on a large, though 
temporary scale, and some of the establishments that were set, up managed to survive 
through. This is borne out by the fact that the total number of factories on. the registers of 
the Inspectorate of Factories and Boilers increased from G‘29 in 1940-11 to 8G1 in 1950. 
And further, according to the same registers, the average daily number of persons employ¬ 
ed in these factories rose during the same period from 42,219 to 63,897. Among the 
more prominent of the new establishments that survived during this decade are a large 
paper factory (Sirpur Paper Mills) in Kothapet and a large metal works (the Allwyn 
Metal Works) and a machine tools factory (the Praga Tools Corporation) in Hyderabad 
City. A second sugar factory in Bodhan, actually an annexe to the existing factory in 
the town, and a silk factory in Kothapet were also under construction at the time of 
enumeration. Only some stray figures are available regarding the output of large scale 
industries and there are no figures whatsoever regarding the output of any of the small 
scale industries—the latter are considerably more important to the economy of the state. 
The marked increase in the number of large industrial establishments, as well as of the 
persons employed in them, amply justify the presumption that there must have been 
at least an appreciable increase in industrial production. This is also borne out by such of 
the figures as are available regarding the output of some of the large factories in the 
state. The quantity of yarn and cloth manufactured in the cotton textile mills of the 
state increased from 39 million pounds in 1940-41 to 43 million pounds in 1950. 
The production of cigarettes increased from 3.5 million boxes (each containing 500 ciga¬ 
rettes) in 1940-41 to 9.2 million boxes in 1950-51. The paper factory, which was still 
under construction in 1941, produced 81,117 cwts of paper in 1950. The output of cement 
which was less than 1.5 lakh tons in 1940-41 was more than 1.6 lakhs in 1950. Similarly, 
the outturn of sugar increased from about 20,000 tons in 1940-41 to about 22,000 tons 
in 1950-51. It may be pointed out here that these figures are based mostly on returns 
trom only the very large factories in the state and do not cover the output of the majo¬ 
rity of the smaller establishments, whose number increased considerably, especially 
during the war years. There is no doubt whatsoever that during this decade as a whole, 
as against the earlier ones, there was an appreciable increase in the output of tanned 
skins ; boots, shoes and other leather goods* ; bidis and other tobacco products ; hosiery and 
nand-loom products of all kinds and miscellaneous textile goods (especially lcambals) ; 
and button and other metal products (especially utensils and trunks). Equally 
pronounced was the wider range of goods manufactured, or repaired, in various kinds 
°t workshops, owned by Government or otherwise. 

80. Figures pertaining to the value of the exports of a few selected commodities in 

The state (covering both those manufactured in large and small scale establishments) 

as based on the reports of the Customs Department for the years 1350 F. (1940-41) and 
1950-51, are given in Table 9. " ; 


lakhs 94 ™* l , h « I ! umber of boots and shoes imported into the state was as much as 7.3 lakh pairs and 
• i nis deficiency must have been largely made up by locally manufactured foot-wear. 


in 1950-51 only 3.2 


1 
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Table 9 


Value of Exports 

Commodity in lakhs of O.S. Rs. 


r 

- 

(1940-41) 

(1950-51) 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

Yarn, twist, cotton and 


silk piece goods manu¬ 
factured by local mills . 

63.89 

181.14 

Colton and silk handloom 



piecegoods.. 

8.99 

23.83 

Woollen carpets and 



blankets 

3. 7 

14.68 

Boots and shoes 

0.05 

0.12 

Matches 

1.36 

0.41 

Cigarettes 

10.23 

75.37 

Bidis • • 

1.84 

30.08 

Personal jewellery 

2.67 

1.62 

Baskets and mats 

0.62 

2.02 


Value of Exports 

Commodity in lakhs of O.S. Rs. 


r 

(1940-41) 

(1950-51) 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

Furniture and toys 

0.25 

0.78 

Tanned hides and skins . 

26.28 

40.88 

Leather manufactures 

0.23 

2.26 

Metal manufactures 

0.20 

0.49 

Books and other printed 
matter 

0.52 

2.78 

Soaps 

0.12 

0.93 

Other local manufac¬ 
tures 

5.20 

18.46 

Paper manufactured in 
the State 

• • 

54.37 

Miscellaneous 

10.90 

65.13 


The same reports also indicate that the quantity of vegetable oils exported was 4.7 
lakhs of pallas in 1940-41 and 5.3 lakhs in 1950-51, of bidi leaves was about 57,000 pallas 
in 1940-41 and about 100,000 pallas in 1950-51; and of tanning barks was about 49,000 
pallas in 1940-41 and about 91,000 pallas in 1950-51. Similarly, according to reports of 
the Forest Department, the production of timber and fuel was 1,291,197 C.ft. and 2,836,100 
C.ft. respectively in 1940-41 and 2,504,000 C.ft. and 3,224,000 C.ft. respectively in 1950-51. 
All these figures, even after making due allowances for the various other factors involved, 
clearly indicate that production of industrial commodities (both manufactured and prima¬ 
ry), taken as a whole, was appreciably more at the end of the decade than at its beginning. 


81. An indication of the increased purchasing power of the people, even after ma¬ 
king due allowances for changes in tastes, can be had from the fact that ten years back, 
namely in 1940-41, the consumption of country liquor was only 3.4 lakhs proof gallons. 
It has now increased to 6.2 lakhs. Similarly, in 1940-41 2.8 million pounds of tea and 
20 million feet of cinema films were imported into the state. The corresponding quanti¬ 
ties imported in 1950-51 were 5.8 million pounds and 117 million feet respectively. 

% 

82. During the year 1950-51, 20 mining leases covering an area of 565,381 acres, 2 
prospecting licences covering 1,924 acres and 157 quarry leases covering 2,738 acres were 
in force in the state. The output of coal, the most important mineral produce of 
the state, slightly decreased from 1.25 million tons in 1940 to 1- 21 million tons in 1950. 
But during the same period the number of persons employed in the coal mines increased 
very appreciably from less than 12,000 to about 17,000. Mining for gold was restarted 
in the state in 194§ after a number of years. The quantity of gold produced in 1950 
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■exceeded 7,320 fine ounces. The daily average number of persons employed in the opera¬ 
tions was 943. Limestone forms one of the most important mineral products in the 
state. Its output increased from 3.25 lakhs of tons in 1941 to 4.45 in 1950. These 
figures are illustrative of the fact that on the whole activities connected with the 
exploitation of mineral produce in the state were also more pronounced at the end than 
at the beginning of the decade under review. 


83. Transport and Communications during 1941-51. 


During the decade the 


Mudkhed-Adilabad meter-gauge line, 101 miles in length, was completed. The last sec¬ 
tion of it was opened for public traffic on 17th May, 1950. The total length of the railway 
route in this state now open for traffic is about 1,580 miles— i.e., about 1.9 miles for 
every 100 square miles of the area of the state. During the concluding year of the last 
decade, namely in 1940-41, the gross earnings of the N.S.ll.—which managed all excep¬ 
ting about 207 miles of the railway route within the state—amounted to Rs.2.7 crores and 
it carried 8 9 million passengers and hauled 3.0 million tons of goods. As agiinst this, 
in 1950-51, i.e., the concluding year of the present decade, the gross earnings of the N.S.R. 
exceeded Rs. 6.5 crores, it carried almost 26.3 million passengers and hauled about 
3.7 million tons of goods. Similarly, in 1940-41 the Road Transport Department 
of the state had 341 vehicles, operatedon 4,186 route miles, carried 13 5 million passengers, 
hauled about 65,000 tons of goods and earned in all Rs. 34.9 lakhs. In 1950-51. it possess¬ 
ed 867 vehicles, operated on 5,187 route miles, carried 47.8 million passeng ers, hauled 
about 107,000 tons of goods and earned in all Rs.2.5 crores. The P.W.D. 
itself maintained 5,488 miles of road in the state during 1950-51— i.e., 6.7 miles for every 
100 square miles of the state. This mileage excludes roads maintained by other bodies 
like municipalities, district boards, etc. The road works actually in progress at the close 
of the year, envisaged the extension of the existing road mileage In the state by 416 miles. 
The number of carts in the State in 1940 was 561,417 and in 1951 it was 625,194. The 
total number of motor vehicles registered in the state during 1350 F (6th October, 1940 
to 5th October, 1941) was 7,064 and during 1950-51 it was 14,153. In March 1911, there 
were 1.299 Post Offices and 26 Telegraph Offices in the state. Their number had risen 
to 1,767 and 42 respectively in March 1951. It would be thus obvious that during 
the current decade considerable progress has been recorded in the spheres of transport and 
communications also. 


84. Irrigation and Generation of Power during 1941-51. —In 1941 there were roughly 
29,000 tanks in the state, both large and small. In 1951 the corresponding number was 
about 32,000. Accurate statistics in this respect, however, are not available. Among the 
more imjiprtant irrigation projects completed during the decade were the Dindi Project 
proposed to irrigate 15,000 acres, mostly in Nalgonda District, Chandrasagar Project 
proposed to irrigate about 3,000 acres in Mahbubnagar District, the Manair Project propo¬ 
sed to irrigate about 17,250 acres in Karimnagar District, and the restoration of Biithpa- 
% Tan k proposed to irrigate 4,800 acres in Warangal District. The less important works 
completed (or almost complete) during the decade include Chegaon Project in Karimnagar 
District and the restoration of Arjunapatla and Gagilapur Tanks in Nalgonda District. 
But the magnitude of the projects under construction at the close of the current decade 
was something unprecedented in the engineering history of Hyderabad State. The most 
prominent of these works was, of course, the Tungabhadra Project. It is designed to 
irrigate, when fully developed, about 4.5 lakhs of acres—excluding about 1.35 lakhs 
ol acres for pastures and forests—in so far as Hyderabad State alone is concerned. Over 
one lakh K.W. of power is also expected to be generated. This is one of the most important 
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projects of its kind in the country. The more important of the other projects under 
construction were the Kadam Project in Adilabad District and the Rajolibunda Project 
in Raiehur District. The former, which is part of the Godavari North Canal Multi-Purpose 
Project, is designed when fully implemented to irrigate 2.27 lakhs of acres. In addition, 
the project is also expected to water 1.29 lakhs of acres of existing forests. The latter 
is designed to irrigate 1.32 lakhs of acres. The more prominent of the other projects 
under construction were the Bendsura Project which, besides supplying water to Bhir 
Town, is also expected to irrigate 9,300 acres in Bhir District, the Khasapur Project 
which is expected to irrigate 13,500 acres in Osmanabad District, the Koilsagar and 
Sarlasagar Projects which are designed to irrigate 14,500 and 4,800 acres respectively 
in Mahbubnagar District, Yakinpur and Bandalvagu Projects in Karimnagar District 
and Bhimanpally Project in Nalgonda District, all designed to irrigate between 1,000 to 
2,000 acres. In 1940-41, the net area irrigated in the state was 14.6 lakhs of acres. The 
corresponding figure in 1950-51 was 15.0—but 1950-51 was a relatively bad year in this 
respect which would be obvious from the fact that in 1951-52, the figure had risen to 
18.1 lakhs of acres. 


85- In the year 1350 F. 27.7 million K.W.H. units were generated in the state 
and the total number of consumers was 14,093. In the year 1950-51, about 50 million 
K.W.H. units were generated in the state and the number of consumers (spread over the 
cities of Hyderabad and Warangal and the towns of Gulbarga, Aurangabad, Nanded, 
Nizamabad, Raiehur, Yadgir, Karimnagar, Narayanpet and Yellandu) had more than 
doubled. At the close of the decade, the electrification of the towns of Khammam, Mahb- 
ubabad, Garla and Dornakal were in hand. And further, besides the Tungabhadra 
Hydro-electric Project referred to in the above paragraph, tire Nizamsagar Hydro¬ 
electric and the Azamabad Thermal Power Projects were also in progress. The capacity 
of the former is to be 15,000 K. W. and of the latter 37,500 at the initial stage. 

86. Growth of Population in the State .—The population of the state as recorded 
at each of the censuses since 1881—when the first census of the state was taken—and its 
percentage increase or decrease as compared with the corresponding figure of the census 
immediately preceding it are given in Table 10. 

Table 10 


Year 

Enumerated 

population 

Percentage 

variation 

Year 

Enumerated 

population 

Percentage 

variation 

( 1 ) 

(2) 

(8) 

(1) 

(2) 

« («) 

1881 .. 

9,845,594* 

• • 

1921 

. . 12,457,721 

— 6.8 

1891 .. 

. . 11,537,040 

+ 17.2 

1931 

.. 14,428,170 

+ 15.8 

1901 .. 

. . 11,133,728 

— 3.5 

1941 

.. 16,327,119 

+ 13.2 

1911 .. 

.. 13,361,784 

+20.0 

1951 

.. 18,655,108 

+ 14.8 


87. The population of the state increased at an annual average rate of 1.7 per 
cent during 1881-91, which was a prosperous decade from the points of view of agricul¬ 
tural production, public health and economic development of the state. At the end of 

♦All these figures except those relating to 1881 and 1891 are as adjusted to conform to the present jurisdiction of the state.. 
For details see paragraph 5 at page 10 of Part II-A of this Volume. 



HYDERABAD STATE 


Districtwise Variation in Population During the Last Fifty Years 

Absolute figures pertaining to the districtwise variation in population, from decade 
to decade since 1901 as well as during the last fifty years, are given in Table A-II in Part 
II-A of this Volume. The map given overleaf indicates the districtwise variation in 
population during the three decades of 1921-1931, 1931-1911 and 19-11-19.51 ; ,s well as 
the basic population as recorded in 1921. The dimensions of the population as recorded 
at the 1901 and 1911 Censuses are indicated through dotted lines. Absolute (inures are 
also given in the map in respect of both the population as recorded at the 1921 Census 
and the variations during each of the last three decades. The reference for the map as 
well as the corresponding details for the State are given below :_ 
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this decade the percentage of children aged between 0-4 years (i.e., of those who had not, 
yet completed 5 years of their age) to the total population of the state had risen tola 1 

as against the corresponding percentage of only 13.5 at its beginning. During (lie succeed¬ 
ing decade, namely in 1891-1901, when the state had persistently poor crops and suffered 

severely from pestilences and from one of the worst famines on record, the population 
actualiy declined by 3.5 per cent. The decline would have been slightly more pronoun- 
cecl but for some gain by migration, largely because of the construction of the Godavari 
Valley Railway hne. The percentage of young children aged between 0-4 to the total 
population ol the state also declined from 15.1 at the start of the decade to ]‘> 2 at its 
close During the next decade namely in 1901-1911, which was perhaps the most prosperous 
decade in recent times from the point of view of agricultural conditions and was also char¬ 
acterised by considerable progress m various directions, the population of the state increa¬ 
sed at an annual average rate of 2.0 per cent, which is a record for the state. The increase 
would be even more marked if the loss in population by migration during the decade is 
discounted The percentage of young children aged between 0-4 to the total population 

mr cent f nt t ° f ™° famincs and pestilences, the population declined by 6.1 

? * n 1. Contorting to this decline was a very sizeable loss by migration. The pe'rcen- 

1 o o °“ 4 t e t ! e total population of the state also dwindled from 14.4 

at its start to 12.2 at its close, the lowest recorded during the current century. 

W 

88. Since 1921 however, the population of the state has been increasing consistent¬ 
clme recorded during the preceding decades. This was quite natural as the state has 
since then remained free from devastating famines or epidemics. It would icrhans be 
more correct to say that during the last three decades outbreaks of famines andepidSiies 

the popnfotipn affected to migrate to other areas on any significant scale '^ Besides 
fncfimn a rn pre ° la i° n ° f mode ™ curative and preventive methods on the part of the people 
erablSSlf v,P ersona l hygiene and environmental sanitation have led to a consul- 

in vnrin th * he clme 111 * he death rates. Further, the state has steadily forged ahead 

creasinrpopXtion 8 P * OVldm Z n ™ ^enues of employment and sustenance for the in- 
asedWirr.; During the decade 1921-31, the population of the state inere- 
DonulJf* cent ‘ ^he percentage of young children aged between 0-4 to the total 

highest recorded during the cujent S 

oriy “ SeSTn 193 , ° f th * f ota ' Population, a percentage second 

lation nfHro g stered in 1931. During the next decade, namely in 1941-51, the dodu- 
of the total 1 " crcasedby 14 • 3 P er cent. Young children constituted 13 . 3 per cent 
marked deeff in eariy ma^el ^ ^ ^ b “ n a PP r “iably higher but for a 

T'Wle 89 tha S tof e t ifk the p ;’ |,ula,1 ' ,n of Hyderabad State has increased by 49,7 per cent 

years the piulatL of ntdera^d Sf te h r «P““™ly- Thus, during the last thirty 

* puiation ol Hyderabad State has increased at a considerably lower rate than 
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that of Bombay Stale but at an appreciably heavier rate than that of Madras and, even 
more so, of Madhya Pradesh. As against this, the rates at which the populations of 
these states have grown during the last fifty years do not exhibit any such marked dis¬ 
parity, Since 1901, the-population of the states of Bombay, Hyderabad, Madhya Pra¬ 
desh and Madras have increased by 69.5, 67.6, 57.8 and 55.5 per cent respec¬ 

tively. In other words, since 1901, the population of this State has increased at an aver¬ 
age annual rate of 1.4 per cent while that of Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and Madras has- 
increased at 1.4, 1.2 and 1.1 per cent respectively. 

90. During the last half a century this state has increased its population by 
7 , 521,385 a figure larger than the present population of Kenya or Uganda in Africa, 
or Cuba or Chile in America, or Malaya or Iraq in Asia and Sweden or Austria in Europe, 
and roughly comparable to that of Australia in Oceania. But this increase is by no means 
unique even for areas beyond India. Many countries of the world have recorded equally, 
if not more, spectacular increases during some period or the other of their demographic 
history. The population of Great Britain itself increased during the sixty years from 
1841 to 1901 by almost 100 per cent i.e., at an annual average rate of 1 ,7 per cent. This 
remarkable increase was achieved in spite of the fact that during this perio rea ri- 
tain was losing huge numbers by migration to her overseas territories and to the United 
States of America as well. An idea of the immensity of this loss can be had from the fact 
that the Royal Connnission on Population assessed Great Britain s net loss by migration 
at 56.000 a year during the period 1871 to 1931. The population of Eastern Europe (in¬ 
cluding the Soviet Union) increased at an average annual rate of 1.062 per cent during 
the fifty years from 1850-1900 and at an average annual rate of 1.0o6 per cent during the 
thirty tears from 1900-1930. During 1935-1939, the natural population of the Soviet 
Union increased at an average annual rate of 2.3 per cent. Similarly Egypt, a country 
by no means noted for attracting immigrants, has much more than doubled its populat 
since 1882 while during almost the same period the population of this state has 

increased by 90 per cent. 

91 Growth of Population in various Districts of Hyderabad State.—The percentage 
increases of ?he population of each of the sixteen districts of this state since 1921 as well 
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92. Aurangabad District. —During the last thirty years, i.e., since 1921, the popu¬ 
lation of this district has increased by 63. G per cent, which is considerably higher than 
the corresponding percentage of 49.7 recorded for the state. This marked growth is 
mainly the result of an increase by over 32 per cent recorded during the decade 1921-31, 
when the population of the state had increased by only 15.8 per cent. No reasons have 
been given in the 1931 Report for this extraordinary increase. Perhaps it was partly the 
reaction to the very heavy loss, second only to that of Bhir, suffered by the 
district in the preceding decade, namely in 1911-21, when its population had declined 
by over 18 per cent. It may be partly due to the progress recorded by the dis¬ 
trict in the expansion of large scale industries and in other spheres and to the 
relatively favourable agricultural seasons it had during 1921-31. At any rate, the 
growth of its population since 1931 has not been very remarkable. Actually, during 
1941-51, the population of the district grew by only 8 '. 9 per cent, which is the second 
lowest increase recorded during the decade among thedistricts of the state. The relatively 
slow rate ol increase during 1941-51 is the result of various factors. The importance of 

Aurangabad District as an administrative unit has declined considerably since 1 941_ 

especially in so far as the Cantonment establishments at Jalna and Aurangabad Towns 
are concerned. Industrially also, it does not seem to have made any significant progress 
since then. The agricultural seasons, especially in the south-western portions ol' the 
district, have not been very prosperous because of scanty and unevenly distributed 
rainfall. The north-eastern portions ol the district were also adversely affected, parti¬ 
cularly during 1950. The movement of population is also one of the contributory reasons 
for the slow increase. There is no doubt that immigrants into the district have increased 
considerably during recent years. They numbered only 23.047 in 1921. 32.983 in 1931 
and as much as 70.616 in 195]. There is also no doubt, that the scale of emigration from 
this district to other areas within the state has declined in importance, particularly in 
relation to the total population ol the district at the respective censuses. Such emigrants 
numbered 21,657 in 1921, 26,948 in 1931 and only 23.714 in 1951. But the number of 
Hyderabad emigrants* in the districts of Madhya Pradesh and Bombay surrounding 
Aurangabad has increased very markedly during recent years and the emigrants from 
Aurangabad District must have contributed very largclv to this increase. The number 
ot such Hyderabad emigrants was 80,221 in 1921. 70,733 in 1931 and is now 112.251. 
Hesuies, Aurangabad emigrants must have also contributed to the extraordinary increase 
ot Hyderabad emigrants in the non-adjoining districts of Bombay State. Though sta¬ 
tistically it may not be very significant, more Muslims must have migrated since the 
police Action from Aurangabad District to Pakistan, or returned to the other Indian 

ancestors came from, than from anv other 

tvl re ° f /. h ’ l s state ’ w,th the exception of Hyderabad District. Thus, on the'whole, 
we aistrict is bound to have lost significantly in numbers by the movement of population 

A t these factors must have been responsible for its relatively slow increase during 
cne present decade. 

Since 1901, i.e. during the last fifty years, however, the population of the district 

r? S 1 a Cr ? r SCd ^ y ° nly 60 • 8 P er cent as a 2 amst the corresponding increase of 67.6 per cent 

diSlffkS 6 Sta,e : A * »“«<>»*? •*«*>?. thb h largely due to the fact that the 
i strict suffered considerably from the epidemics and famines of the decade 1911-21. 

districts C Qf" S the^tlier^Iridittn < ^ i StuiS; nSU ooon resarding the break-up of Hyderabad emigrants, residing in various 

conclusions can onlv be drawn frn™ W c , o1 or, " ,n was not collected. Due to this disadvantage 

the state. y * drawn from the fi ^ ires re,atm g to «>e total number of Hyderabad emigrants in areas beyond 
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93. Parbhani District. —The population of this district, as that of Raichur District, 
has increased during the last thirty years by only 31.7 per cent. But, as indicated 
subsequently the growth in the population of Raichur District would be appreciably 
lower if the figures pertaining to the non-indigenous population, temporarily concentrated 
in the Tungabhadra Project Camps, are left out. Thus, it could be said that next to Raichur, 
Parbhani District records the smallest increase in the state. This slow rate of growth is 
due to various factors. The northern portions of this district have been ravaged by rather 
a malignant type of malaria. It has had its due share of the cholera and plague epide¬ 
mics in the state. Its progress in industrial and commercial spheres, which was rather 
marked immediately following the opening of the Godavari Valley Railway line in 1900, 
has not kept up the same pace during recent decades. Again, about the beginning of 
this century, with its famous Hingoli Cantonment, it was an important administrative 
area in the north-western portions of the state. It has now considerably lost its previous 
importance in this regard. Further, it is no longer attracting immigrants as it used to 
in the earlier decenniums. In 1921, immigrants constituted 7.5 per cent of its population. 
They now form only 5.8 per cent. Simultaneously, emigration to other areas within the 
state has increased considerably. In 1921 only 16,470 persons born in this district were 
found in other areas of the state. The number of such persons is now almost 45,000. 
Figures are not available regarding the number of emigrants from this district to areas 
beyond the state. But the figures pertaining to Hyderabad emigrants in adjoining 
areas broadly indicate that emigration from Parbhani (and the adjoining district of Nanded 
taken together) to areas beyond the state has declined slightly. Thus, on the whole, 
there is no doubt whatsoever that this district is now losing appreciably in numbers by 
the movement of population. 

The increase in the population of this district since 1901, however, is nearer to the 
corresponding increase recorded for the state. This is due chiefly to the fact that it 
benefited considerably during the decade 1901-1911, both from the satisfactory crop condi¬ 
tions that prevailed during the period and by the opening of the Godavari Valley Railway 
line, and also because among the western districts it suffered comparatively less during 

the disastrous decade of 1911-1921. 

94. Nanded District .—During the last three decades Nanded District has increased 
its population by 35.8 per cent which is considerably below the corresponding increase 
of 49.7 per cent recorded by the state. Even this unimpressive increase is to a large 
extent due to the industrial and commercial prosperity of Nanded Town. This com¬ 
paratively slow growth is due to various factors. The immigration into the district from 
all areas beyond the district is not keeping pace with the growth of its population. The 
in migrants in this district formed 7.5 per cent of the total enumerated population of the 
district in 1921. The percentage decreased to 5.7 in 1931, i.e ., during the trade depression. 

It has now again improved to 7.2, but is still lower than what it was in 1921. Contrary 
to this, emigration from the district to other areas within the state records a decisive 
increase. These emigrants who numbered less than 19,000 in 1921, increased to 26,65o 
in 1931 and are now as much as 55,66 0 . As explained in detail elsewhere, the neighbouring 
district of Nizamabad, is attracting relatively a large number of emigrants from this 
district There does not, however, seem to have been any marked variation in the scale 
of emigration from the district to areas beyond the state. Thus, both accelerated emi¬ 
gration and decelerated immigration are responsible to some extent to the retarded growth 
of the population of the district as compared to other areas in the state. There is no doubt 
that this district did record considerable industrial and commercial progress in the earlier 



decades of this century. But subsequently, apart from the setting up of a textile factory 
in Nanded Town, the rate of this progress slowed down considerably. Besides, this 
district has also had its share of the epidemics, particularly plague and cholera, which 
break out from time to time in the state. Life in this district, especially in Hadgaon 
Tahsil and Nanded Town, was also dislocated considerably for some months prior to and 
following the Police Action. All these factors explain its relatively retarded growth as 
compared with the average for the state. 


The growth of the population of this district since the beginning of this century is, 
however, relatively more imposing. This is due to the fact that, like Parbhani, this 
district benefited considerably during the decade 1901-1911 because of the opening of the 
Godavari Valley Railway line and the consequent expansion of industries and commerce 
and the fairly prosperous agricultural years which characterised the decade. 


95. Bidar District .—The population of Bidar District has increased during the 
last three decenniums by 37.6 per cent, which is considerably below the average for the 
state. The increase during the decade 1941-51 was by only 7.5 per cent, the lowest recor¬ 
ded among the districts of the state. The main factor responsible for this slow growth 
is the heavy increase in the scale of emigration from this district coupled with a slight 
fall in the scale of immigration. The number of emigrants from this interior district to 
other areas within the state itself was only 28,291 in 1921 and 30,195 in 1931. Thev now 
number as much as 75,063, i.e. f considerably more than double their strength in 1921. 
Though the relevant figures are not available, it is a well known fact that emigration 
from this district to Bombay State is also on the increase. At any rate, considering the 
trend in the figures pertaining to Hyderabad emigrants in Bombay and other Indian 
States and the conditions prevailing in this district in the earlier decades, there can be 
no question of Bidar emigrants beyond the state being now less numerous than what 
they were at the earlier decades. Contrary to this, the number of immigrants 
into this district from all areas beyond it was 30,630 in 1921, 36,321 in 1931 and 32,779 
in 1951. The percentage of the immigrants to the total population of the district has 
declined from 3.8 in 1921 to 2.8 in 1951. Even ignoring the number of emigrants from 
the district to areas beyond the state, Bidar which had gained 2,339 persons’in 1921 and 
6,126 in 1931, lost 42,284 persons in 1951 due to the movement of population. The actual 
loss would be more to the extent of Bidar emigrants beyond the state. The reasons for 
the increase in the tempo of emigration and for the decrease in that of immigration have 
been fully explained in paragraphs 14 to 17 of Appendix B. An additional, though by no 
means a very significant reason for the slow growth of the population of the district, is the 

lact that it has had much more than its share of both the cholera and plague epidemics in 
the state. & 1 


The population of Bidar District since the turn of this century has increased 
oy 54. 1 per cent, which is relatively more appreciable. This is due to the fact that this 
aistnct shared the general prosperity of the 1901-1911 decade and was then in a position 
to sustain most of its increased population within its own borders. 

96. Bhir District .—Since 1921, the population of this district has increased by 72.9 

per cent which is remarkably higher than the corresponding increase of 49.7 per cent 

ecorded for the state. But this accelerated growth is due (as in the case of Aurangabad 

excluslvel Y to an extraordinary increase of 35.9 per cent recorded dur- 

® * *u. ade 1921 " 31 * Unfortunately, the 1931 Census Report does not give any rea- 

reaction , tre ™ end °u s “crease. It is likely that it may have been more or less a 
non to the heavy decline (exceeding 25 per cent) recorded in the population of the 
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district in the preceding decade, ?.e., in 1911-21, because of epidemics and famines. Dur¬ 
ing the two subsequent decades of 1931-41 and 1941-51 the growth of its population 
approximated to that of the state—though at both the censuses it was slightly lower. 
The increase of 13.4 per cent in its population during 1941-51 is, however, the highest 
recorded among the north-western districts of the state. But it would not be surprising 
if the natural population of this district is increasing at an appreciably higher rate. This 
presumption is based on the available figures pertaining to migration from and into the 
district. There is no doubt that the immigration into this district from all areas beyond 
it has increased appreciably during recent years. The number of such immigrants which 
was 19,339 in 1921 and 21,816 in 1931 has now risen to 57,931. As against this, the 
number of Bhir emigrants residing in other districts within the state itself which was 
37,477 in 1921 and 35,468 in 1931 has now risen only to 41,242. On the basis of these two 
sets of figures alone, the district had lost 18,138 persons in 1921 and 13,652 in 1931 but 
had gained 16,689 persons in 1951. But in this estimate, the number of Bhir emigrants 
living in areas beyond the state has not been taken into account. As has been explained 
in detail in Section IV of this Chapter, all the western districts of this state bordering 
Bombay State have not recorded any appreciable progress in industrial and other spheres 
during recent years. As against this, the adjoining state of Bombay has recorded re- 
maikable progress in these spheres and is now drawing migrants from this state on a 
considerably increased scale. The number of Hyderabad emigrants in Bombay State 
has risen from 2.2 lakhs in 1921 and 1.7 lakhs in 1931 to 3.5 lakhs now. Bhir, which 
is one of the most industrially backward districts, not only in the western half of the 
state but in the whole of the state, must be sending thousands of emigrants to Bombay 
State. This is borne out by the fact, that the number of Hyderabad emigrants in the 
Bombay district of Ahmadnagar, which adjoins Bhir, has increased from 23,820 in 1921 
and 28,084 in 1931 to as much as 63,795 in 1951. Besides, a fair proportion of the Hyder¬ 
abad emigrants in Bombay and Poona Cities must have migrated from this district— 
the latter of the two cities'is not very far removed from its borders. It would thus be 
obvious that, on the whole, Bhir District is now losing considerable numbers by the 
movement of population. The heavy increase in its natural population is explained by 
the fact that both widow remarriages and early marriages are more common in this dis¬ 
trict than in most other areas of the state. Only about 13.5 per cent of its total female 
population is widowed and only about 71 per cent of its female population aged between 
5-14 is unmarried. The former is the lowest and the latter among the relatively low in 
the state. The proportion of children between 0-4 to every 10,000 of its total popula¬ 
tion is 1,381, the third highest in the state. 


The rate of growth of the population of this district since the turn of this century 
is not at all impiessive. During these fifty years its population has increased by 63.1 
per cent as against the corresponding increase of 67.6 per cent recorded for the state. 
This relatively slow rate of growth appears chiefly to have been the result of the fact 
that this district suffered very severely from the famines and epidemics of the decade 
1911-21 when, as stated above, its population declined by 25 per cent. 

97. Osmanabad District. -During the last three decenniums the population of 

Osmanabad District has increased by only 35.1 per cent. There is no doubt that the 
rainfall in the western tracts of this district is particularly capricious with the 
result that they suffer repeatedly from scarcity. Among all the districts of the 
state—apart from Raichur—Osmanabad has been the most affected by irregular 
or deficient rainfall. The other districts of the state which are often subject 
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to scarcity conditions are Gulbarga, Bhir, Aurangabad and Nalgonda. But among these 
four districts, the proportion ot the area which constitutes the usual scarcity zone to the 
total area ol the district is the highest in Osmanabad. There is again no doubt that 
among all the districts of the state this district has suffered most from constant out¬ 
breaks of plague and it has also had its due share of the other communicable diseases 
prevalent in the state. The progress recorded in this district in various directions during 
the recent decades is also nothing remarkable. Again, it was one of the most disturbed 
districts in the state for some months both prior to and following the Police Action. But 
■the relatively slow rate of growth of the population of this district is not so much due to 
all these factors put together as to the district’s loss in numbers by the movement of 
population. It may, however, be argued that the other factors were responsible for 
this loss by emigration. The immigrants in this district from all areas beyond the district 
numbered 33,925 in 1921 and 31,566 in 1931 and as much as 65,710 in 1951. But the 
magnitude of emigration from this district seems to have increased even more markedly. 
The number of Hyderabad emigrants in the two Bombay districts of Sholapur and Ahmacl- 
nagar, which adjoin Osmanabad District, has increased from 84.126 in 1921 and 82,437 
in 1931 to 146,042 in 1951. Similarly, the number of Hyderabad emigrants in the dis¬ 
tricts of Bombay State which do not adjoin this state has increased from about 52,000 
in 1921 to 139,000 in 1951. A heavy portion of the former and a fair portion of the latter are 
bound to have been drawn from Osmanabad District. The number of Osmanabad emig¬ 
rants to other areas within the state has also increased during the same period but onfy 
from 19,927 in 1921 and 21,088 in 1931 to 25,411 in 1951. Thus, but for the loss by 
emigration the increase in the population of the district would have been appreciably 
nearer to the corresponding increase recorded for the state. 


From the point of view of the growth of its population during the last half a century, 
Osmanabad District has fared relatively better. This is chiefly due to its general pros¬ 
perity during the 1901-11 decade. 


98. Hyderabad District .—Since 1921, the population of Hyderabad District has 
increased by 110.5 per cent, i.e., it has more than doubled itself. Its average annual 
rate of increa.se during the last thirty years has been 3.7 per cent, which is considerably 
more than twice the corresponding rate of 1.5 per cent for the rest of the state. This 
extraordinary increase is entirely due to the striking growth recorded in the population of 
Hyderabad City. The population of this city, which accounts for about 72 per cent of 
the population of the district, has increased during the same period by about 169 per 
cent. As has been explained in detail elsewhere, Hyderabad City is by far the most 
important urban unit in the state from the administrative, commercial, industrial or 
cultural points of view. There is as yet no sign of its sharing its importance in any of 
these spheres with the other urban units in the state. Due to this overbearing importance 
of the city, tens of thousands of persons, drawn both from within and beyond the state, 
migrate to it annually thus continuously swelling the number of its inhabitants. The 
natural increase in the indigenous population of the city is not likely to have contributed 
to any great extent towards this striking increase. There is no doubt that due to the 
hea.vy concentration of public health and allied organisations in the city, its death rate 
is likely to have been relatively very low. But this would have been counteracted bv 
a relatively low birth rate resulting from the greater sophistication of its inhabitants. 

The number of immigrants into this district from all areas beyond it was 152 202 
m 1921; 185,780 in 1931 and as much as 309,613 in 1951. The immigrants now constitute 
over 20 per cent of the total population of the district. As against this, the number of 
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'emigrants from this district to the other areas within the state itself has not increased to 
any appreciable extent. In fact, in relationship to the total population of Hyderabad 
and all the other districts, this emigration is now on a considerably smaller scale than in 
the earlier decades. The number of such emigrants was 57,977 in 1921, 56,756 in 1931 
and 61,572 in 1951. There is again no doubt, that a fairly large number of persons mig¬ 
rate annually from this district to other Indian States and emigration to areas beyond 
India, which is usually of an insignificant order, was considerably intensified for some 
months following the Police Action because of the movement of Muslims to Pakistan. 
In spite of all this, the total increase in the emigration from this district was not in keeping 
with the enormous increase in the immigration into the district from all areas beyond it. 
Thus, the gap between immigration and emigration has appreciably widened in favour of 
the district, resulting in the remarkable increase in its population. 

Since the beginning of this century, the population of Hyderabad District has increased 
by 127.5 per cent as against the state increase of 67.6 per cent. Thus, the increase in 
the population of the district during the last fifty years, though very heavy, is not so 
impressive as its increase during the last three decades. This is largely due to the fact that 
Hyderabad City suffered severely by epidemics (influenza and plague) during the decade 
1911-21 when actually its population declined by over 19 per cent. 


99. Mahbubnagar District .—Since 1921, the population of Mahbubnagar District 
has increased by 50.7 per cent, which is just one per cent above the corresponding increase 
recorded for the state as a whole. There is no doubt that certain portions of the district 
are or, were, at any rate, highly malarious, and it was also affected from time to time 
by epidemic diseases. But while the record of the district in this respect is not as good 
as that of Nalgonda, Medakor Karimnagar Districts as a whole, it compares very favour¬ 
ably with that of the western districts of the state. Similarly, it may have suffered rela¬ 
tively more by scarcity than the other eastern districts of the state, with the exception 
of course of the south-western portions of Nalgonda District, but its sufferings in this 
respect are definitely not comparable with those of the exterme western tracts of the 
state. Besides, since 1921 appreciable progress has been recorded in the district in 
respect of communications and irrigation. Most of its oil and rice mills and bidi fac¬ 
tories were set up during the recent decades. Some of its cottage industries also fared 
verv well due to the conditions created by the Second World War. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that the population of this district should have grown at a faster rate than 
that of the state as a whole. In fact, the growth of its indigenous population has been 
more rapid than what its enumerated population reveals. The number of immigrants 
in this district from all areas beyond the district has increased only slightly from 28,348 
in 1921 and 29,593 in 1931 to 31,032 in 1951—actually the proportion of the immigrants 
to the total population of the district has declined from about 3. 8 in 1921 to 2.6 in 1951. 
As against this, the number of emigrants from this district to other areas within the state 
itself has increased from 41.623 in 1921 and 48,770 in 1931 to 63,385 m 1951. On the 
basis of these figures alone, the district has lost by migration l.%275 persons m 1921, 
19,177 persons in 1931 and as many as 32,353 persons in 1951. But the actual loss is 
appreciably more, for these figures do not include Mahbubnagar emigrants m areas be¬ 
yond the state. During the present census*itself, there were over 18,400 Hyderabad 
emigrants in the adjoining Madras districts of Kurnool and Guntur as against 16,39 j 
in 1921. And again Bellary District, though not adjoining Kurnool had attracted a 
large number of immigrants from Mahbubnagar District (especially the Pahnur Waddars) 
in 1951 on account of the construction of the Tungabhadra Project. The number 
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Hyderabad emigrants in Bellary District has increased from 4,504 in 1921 to 19,044 in 
1951. A fair portion of these emigrants must have migrated from Mahbubnagar District. 
Besides, a few thousands more from this district must now be residing in areas beyond 
those mentioned above. Thus, the indigenous population of the district is growing at 
a considerably faster rate than its enumerated population. 


Since the turn of this century, the population of this district has increased by 84 ..1 
per cent, as against the increase of 67.6 per cent recorded for 1 lie state as a whole. Mah¬ 
bubnagar District was one of the few districts in the state which actually increased its 
population, though insignificantly, during the disastrous decade of 19i 1 -1921. This 
district was relatively less affected by the famines and epidemics which prevailed durin<>‘ 
the decade. Further, the population of the district increased much beyond the state’s 
average during the prosperous decade of 1901-1911. It is likely that this increase may 
have been partly the result ot under-enumeration m 190], especially in and around the 
Amrabad plateau regions which were then particularly inaccessible and unhealthy. 


100. Raichur District .—The population of this district, like that of Parbhani, has 
increased by only 31 .7 per cent during the last three decades. This is appreciably smaller 
than the corresponding percentages recorded in the case of all the other districts of the 
state. But due to the construction of the lungabhadra Project, the immigration into 
this district has increased heavily during the present decade. If the figures pertaining 
to the immigrants in the Project Camps are ignored, the increase during the last thirty 
years dwindles to only 28.6 per cent, which is by fur the sinullcst increase recorded bit the 
districts of this state. During these three decades its annual percentage rate of increase 
has been 0.95 excluding the immigrants in the Tungabhadra Project Camps and 1 .06 
even after including them, as against the corresponding rate of 1.7 per cent recorded 
for the state as a whole. This unimpressive increase is easily explained. The marital 
habits of the inhabitants of this district are not as conducive as of those of the other 
districts of the state to the growth of population. Among' the districts of the state. 
Raichur has by far the heaviest proportion of widowed females, especially in the higher 
reproductive age groups, and but for Hyderabad District (due to the socially advanced 
population in Hyderabad City) the smallest proportion of married females in the younger 
age groups. Besides, the district has been affected by scarcity, if not by famine' almost 
e ^ er Y alternate year. Further, the public health conditions in the district have not at 
a l been satisfactory. It has suffered considerably by epidemic diseases, particularly 
plague, and much worse from malaria. Thus, unfavourable marital habits, capricious 
seasons and indifferent health conditions have obviously increased the death rate and 
reduced the birth rate. The progress of the district during the recent decades from the 
commercial or industrial points of view is also not very impressive. Over 70 per cent of 
its land is already under the plough and only a very small portion of it is irrigated. The 
Tungabhadra Project, is perhaps the first sizeable beneficial undertaking in this district 

Thf! t da t y ^i n f th ! Vl J a y^f^r Empire, but this project has yet to be completed. 
Thus, llltreated by nature and hitherto neglected by man, this district records the smallest 
increase in the state. 


. 11 | v, p f* i * . , . more halting. During 

all these fifty years, its population has increased by only 27.4 per cent excluding the 

immigrants in the Tungabhadra Project Camps ancl 30.4 per cent indudTng ttm as 

against the corresponding percentage of 67.6 recorded for the state. In other words! 
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during the last half a century the population of this district has increased at an average 
annual rate of 0.55 per cent excluding the immigrants in the Tungabhadra Project Camps, 
and 0.61 per cent including them, as compared with the corresponding rate of 1.35 per 
cent recorded for the state. This is largely due to the fact that the district had more 
than its share of the travails of the disastrous decade of 1911-21. 


101. Gulbarga District .—The population of Gulbarga District has increased during 
the last thirty years by 36.7 per cent, which is considerably below the corresponding 
increase recorded for the state. If figures pertaining to the previous censuses for the 
tahsils of the district as they are at present constituted were available, its south¬ 
western tahsils would have revealed an appreciably smaller and its eastern tahsils a corres¬ 
pondingly greater percentage of increase. The relatively slow rate of increase of the popu¬ 
lation of this district as a whole is due largely to the marital condition of the people i.e ., 
a relatively high proportion of widows in the higher reproductive ages coupled with a 
comparatively small proportion of the married in the early age groups; and to the fact 
that the south-western tracts of the district suffer repeatedly from irregular or deficient 
rainfall.On account of the capricious rainfall, in spite of possessinga fairly good soil, agricul¬ 
tural production in these southern tracts falls down off and on. Again, as in the case 
of Raichur District, more than 70 per cent of the area of the district is already under 
cultivation and the proportion of the irrigated area is very meagre. An additional reason, 
though by no means so important as those already detailed, is the fact that the district 
has witnessed some of the worst epidemics of plague and cholera in the state. The 
indigenous population of this district must, however, have increased at an appreciably 
higher rate than that of 36.7 per cent recorded for its enumerated population. This would 
be obvious from the following figures. The net gain to the population of the district by 
immigration from all areas beyond the district and by emigration only to other areas with¬ 
in the state was 3,706 in 1921, 12,297 in 1931 and 14,713 in 1951. But this gain is not 
likely to be sustained if any allowance is made, even on a very conservative basis, for 
the loss resulting from the migration of persons from Gulbarga District to the adjoining 
state of Bombay—especially to its districts of Bijapur and Sholapur, neighbouring 
Gulbarga District, and to its urban centres of Bombay and Poona Cities. The number 
of Hyderabad emigrants in Bombay State was 2.2 lakhs in 1921, 1.7 lakhs in 1931 and 
as much as 3.5 lakhs in 1951. A fair portion of these emigrants must have moved 
out from Gulbarga District. But even if the loss by migration to Bombay State is taken 
into account, the natural population of this district is not likely to have grown at a faster 
rate than the enumerated population of the state as a whole. 


Since 1901, the population of the district has increased by only 37.4 per cent. This 
meagre increase is largely due to the fact that like the neighbouring district of Raichur, 
it suffered heavily during the famine and epidemic ridden decade of 1911-1921. 

102. Adilabad District .—Since 1921, the population of Adilabad District has 
increased by 37.7 per cent, which is considerably smaller than the corresponding increase 
recorded by the population of the state. The people in the district have suffered consid¬ 
erably from various communicable diseases, including malaria. This suffering has 
been particularly accentuated due to the general backwardness of the people. Condi¬ 
tions in the district have been so unsatisfactory that until very recently Government 
employees considered it as a form of mild punishment if they were transferred to it. Act¬ 
ually, but for a particularly heavy immigration into the district, from both within and 
beyond the state, and very early marriages in the district the growth of its population 
would have been considerably lower—perhaps the lowest among all the districts of the 

state. 
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103. The net gain accruing to the district by migration has been so vital to the growth 
of its population that it deserves more than a brief reference. The number of immig¬ 
rants into the district from all areas beyond its borders, was as much as 88,420 in 1921, 
112 627 in 1931, and 96.577 in 1951. These immigrants constituted 13 per cent of the 
total district population in 1921, 15 in 1931 and 11 in 1951. In no other district of the 

state_except in Hyderabad District.-due exclusively to the location of the capital city 

within the district—has there been continuously for some decades such a heavy influx 
of non-indigenous population. As regards emigration from Adilabad District, complete 
figures are availab e only in so far as the number of Adilabad emigrants in other areas 
within the state itself arc concerned. Such emigrants numbered only 5,747 in 1921, 
7,781 in 1931 and 14,669 in 1951. The number of Adilabad emigrants in other areas in 
India or outside, except for the bordering Madhya Pradesh districts of Chanda and Yeot- 
mal and in and around Nagpur City and Wardha Town, is not likely to have been very 
significant. This is partly because the people of this district are, on the whole, the most 
backward and unenterprising in the state and partly because during the recent decades 
employment w'as available within the district itself on a fairly large scale due in turn, to 
the laying of railway lines and roads, construction of bridges and dams, working of coal 
fields, exploitation of forest produce, establishment of new industries, etc. The census 
figures pertaining to Madhya Pradesh reveal that in 1921 there tvere 6,04.> Hydeiabad 
emigrants in Chanda, 30,703 in Yeotmal and only 1,500 in Nagpur and Wardha. The 
corresponding figures in 1931 were 12,412, 32,921 and 1,598 respectively, and in 1951, 
23,724, 28,599 and 3,389 respectively. But all these Hyderabad emigrants could not have 
belonged to Adilabad District alone. Chanda District is known to have drawn emigrants 
not only from the bordering district of Adilabad but from remoter areas of this state as 
well, particularly from Karimnagar District. Yeotmal would have attracted emigrants 
in significant numbers not only from Adilabad but from the other two adjoining districts 
of Nanded and Parbliani also. Similarly, Wardha and Nagpur, would have received 
migrants not only from Adilabad District but from the other three northern districts of 
this state also in appreciable proportions. In view of this, it can be assumed that at 
the most about 80 per cent of the Hyderabad emigrants in Chanda, 50 in Yeotmal and 
25 in Nagpur and Wardha Districts would have been drawn from Adilabad District. On 
this basis, and after making very liberal allowances* for Adilabad emigrants in all other 
areas as well, the total numbers of emigrants from Adilabad District would be roughly 
about 30,000 in 1921, 40,000 in 1931 and 56,000 in 1951. Thus, the district would have 
even on a very conservative estimate gained in all by the movement of population about 
58,000 persons in 1921, 73,000 in 1931 and 41,000 in 1951. But the actual gain by the 
movement of population may be considerably more, as the number of emigrants from 
Adilabad District to areas beyond the state has been estimated on perhaps a too liberal 
basis. As against this, according to the enumerated census population figures the 
district added 35,110 persons to its population during 1911-1921, 106,494 during 
1921-1931 and 78,900 during 1941-1951. It is thus obvious that the indigenous popula¬ 
tion of this district is growing, if growing at all, at a painfully slow rate. This halting 
growth is certainly not due to any family limitation resulting . directly or indirectly , from 
a progressive outlook on life. This point needs close examination by public health experts 
and demographers. It may be healthy to arrest growth of population by planning. But 
it is certainly tragic to decline in numbers or be static due to other causes. 

Since the turn of this century the population of this district has increased by 86.4 
per cent, which is appreciably above the corresponding increase for the sta te. The district 

♦On a very liberal basis, and keeping in view the trend of migration from Hyderabad State, it has been assumed that 
Adilabad emigrants in all other areas (i.e., other than in Hyderabad State and Chanda, Yeotmal, N 
of Madhya Pradesh) numbered about 4,000 in 1921, 5,000 in 1931 and 7,000 in 1951. 
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Nagpur and Wardha Districts. 
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recorded a very heavy increase during the prosperous deeade 1901-1911. But this increase 
may have been to an extent the result of under enumeration at the 1901 Census. Condi¬ 
tions in this district, which is even now very backward, must have been almost primitive 
in 1900. With small, shifting, inaccessible forest dwellings, rendered inhospitable by 
malaria and other diseases and inhabited by a totally illiterate and superstitious popu- 
lat ion, the enumeration authorities are bound to have missed not only individuals but also 
groups of habitations. And again, during the decade 1911-21 when most districts of the 
state lost in numbers, Adilabad was conspicuous with a gain of about 6 per cent. No 
doubt this district was comparatively unaffected by the epidemics and famines which 
characterised the dcccnnium. But the increase was largely due to an unprecedented 
immigration of over 80,000 persons (mostly labourers and their dependants) from Madras 
because of the construction of the Kazipet-Ballarshah Railway line. 


104. Nizamabad District .—During the last three decades, the population of Nizam¬ 
abad District has increased by 55.4 per cent, which is appreciably above the corresponding 
increase for the state. This appreciable increase appears to be very largely the result 
of an increase in the scale of immigration into the district since the completion of the 
Nizamsagar Project, without any commensurate change in the scale of emigration from 
the district. The number of immigrants in this district from all areas beyond it which 
was only 14,244 in 1921 and 21,215 in 1981 is now as heavy as 104,970, /.<?., more than 
seven times what if was in 1921. The immigrants now constitute about 14 per cent of 
the total population of the district. They were less than 8 per cent in 1921. On the 
other hand, the number of emigrants from this district to other areas within the state itself 
has remained almost stationery. It was 82,488 in 1921,32,195 in 1931 and is now 36,073. 
On the basis of these figures, Nizamabad District, which lost by the movement of popu¬ 
lation in 1921 and 1931, has actually gained in all 68,897 persons in 1951 due to the very 
same reason. This figure is, however, exaggerated as no account has been taken of the 
emigrants from the district to areas beyond the state. But Nizamabad is an interior 
district in the centre of the state and, even on a very liberal basis, the number of such 
emigrants is not likely to have exceeded 10,000 in 1951. Thus, even after making due 
allowances for all factors, the district would have gained over 58,000 persons in 1951 by 
the movement of population. If this gain were discounted, the percentage increase of 
its population would be considerably lower than the average increase for the state. It 
is, therefore, obvious that quite contrary to the trend revealed by the variation in its 
enumerated population—and in spite of the fact that early marriages are more common 
in this district than in any other district of the state—its indigenous population has 
been increasing at an appreciably slow rate. Its demographic conditions on the whole 
seem to be more akin to those of Adilabad District rather than to those of Karimnagar 
and Medak which also adjoin it. These conditions apparently call for some expert exa¬ 
mination. It should be particularly useful to determine the change in birth and death 
rates consequent on a heavy expansion of irrigation. 


It is not considered worth while to comment on the growth of the population in Nizam¬ 
abad District since 1901 for reasons given in the note below. 

Note. _It is difficult to trace out the details of all the inter-district territorial changes that were effected in the state, from 

time to time, during the last five decades and then to adjust the population of each district as recorded at the previous censuses 
to conform to its present territorial jurisdiction. In fact, the basic records with regard to such changes are not available for the 
former Diwani or Jagiri Illaqas of the state. Even otherwise, it is customary for each Census Superintendent to take the 
figures for the four preceding censuses from the report of his predecessor and then to ad just them to the extent of the territorial 
changes made only during the decade ending with the current census. But the corresponding adjustments made in the 1941 
Report are particularly defective in so far as Nizamabad and Medak Districts arc concerned. According to the 1041 Census 
Report while the adjusted population of Medak District is supposed to have increased in 1911 by over 04 per cent that of the 
neighbouring district of Nizamabad is supposed to have declined by over 22 per cent. There is nothing in the 1911 Census 
Report itself to justify such markedly dissimilar trends. The adjustments made in 1941 are obviously incorrect and it is not 

possible to rectify them at this stage. 
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105. Medak District.—Since 1921, Medak District- like Karimnagar—has increased 
its population by 42.9 per cent, which is appreciably below the corresponding increase 
for the state. Again, as in the ease of Karimnagar District, this relatively slow growth 
results solely from accelerated emigration from the district. The number of emigrants 
from this interior district to other areas within the state itself which was 47,049 in 1921 
and 53,455 in 1931 has now increased to 84,263. As against this, the immigrants into 
this district from all areas beyond the state have increased only from 34,401 in 1 92], and 
36,632 in 1931, to 47,290 in 1951. In fact, the percentage of such immigrants fo the total 
population of this district has steadily decreased fr< m5.4 in 1921 to 4.6 in 1951. On the 
basis of these two sets of figures, the district lost in all 12,588 persons in 1921, 16,823 in 
1931 and 36,973 in 1951 by the movement of population. This loss, which is impressive 
even as it is, is underestimated to the extent of Medak emigrants to areas beyond the 
state. But Medak is an interior district and there is not likely to have been any con¬ 
siderable emigration from the district to areas beyond the state. If. even at a conserva¬ 
tive estimate, the number of such migrants is assumed as having bee n about 3,000 in 1921 
anel 1931 and about 5,000 in 1951, the actual loss won lei be about 16,000 in 1921, 20,000 
in 1931 and 42,000 in 1951. Thus, but for the movement of population, from or into 
the elistrict, the population of the district would have increased during this decade 
alone by about 16 per cent instead of the increase of only about 12 per cent recorded 
in its enumerated population. This relatively heavy increase is largely due to the 
marital habits of the indigenous population—in this district over 33 per cent of the 
females in the age group of ‘5 to 14’ and 94 per cent in the age group of ‘15 to 24’ were 
married in 1951—and to the fact that the district suffers relatively little from famines 
and scarcity and perhaps also epidemics. The indigenous population of this district is 
perhaps second only to that of Karimnagar in the state from the point of view of 
the rapidity of its growth*. 


106. Karimnagar District .—During the last thirty years, the population of Karim¬ 
nagar District has increased by 42.9 per cent, which is appreciably below the correspond¬ 
ing increase recorded for the state. This relatively slow growth is entirely the result of 
heavy emigration from the district. The number of Karimnagar emigrants in other 
areas within the state itself was already as high as 61,004 in 1921 and 65,202 in 1931. But 
this figure rocketed to 152,826 in 1951, which is by far the biggest number of emigrants 
from any one district to the rest of the districts registered in the census history of the 
State. As against this, the number of immigrants into the district from all areas beyond 
it has been remarkably meagre. It was only 10,334 in 1921, 14,092 in 1931 and 28,467 
in 1951—the number in 1951 was by far the smallest recorded among the districts of the 
state from the points of view of both absolute figures and the proportion to the total 
district population. On the basis of these figures alone the natural population of the 
district was in excess of its enumerated population by 51,110 in 1931 and 124,359 in 
1951, i.e., roughly by 4 and 8 per cent respectively. But the actual excess would be 
even heavier as the above figures do not take into account the number of Karimnagar 
emigrants in areas beyond the state. It is thus obvious that the rate of increase of the 
enumerated population of this district since 1921—which is appreciably below the corres¬ 
ponding rate recorded for the state—hardly reflects the magnitude of the growth of its 
natural population. The natural population of this district, quite contrary to the trend 
in the neighbouring districts of Adilabad and Nizamabad, is increasing at an astonishing 
rate—perhaps almost unprecedented in the state. This remarkable rate of growth is 
largely due to marital habits of the people (over 40 per cent of the females among them 


t 


♦See Note given under paragraph 104. 
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m the age group of ‘5-14’ and over 92 in the age group of ‘15-24’ were married in 1951) 
and to the fact that, among all the districts of the state, Karimnagar is perhaps the 
least affected by famines, scarcity conditions and epidemic diseases. 

Since the turn of this century, the enumerated population of this district has, how¬ 
ever, increased by 87.6 per cent, which is considerably above the corresponding 
increase of 67.6 per cent, registered for the state. This accelerated growth is chiefly 
due to the tremendous increase in its population (exceeding 35 per cent) during the 
prosperous and healthy decade of 1901-1911. It is obvious that the district, under the 
then existing economic conditions, was able to sustain within its own borders a very large 
portion of the increase in its indigenous population. The increase, however, may also 
have been the result partly of faulty enumeration at the 1901 Census, particularly in 
the forest tracts of the district along the Godavari. 
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. . & ... ...... -The population of this district has increased during the 

last three deccnniums by 72.6 per cent, which is remarkably more than the correspond¬ 
ing increase of 49.7 per cent recorded by the population of the state. The heavy in¬ 
crease is the result both of considerable accession in numbers by the movement of 
population and a consistently rapid rate of growth recorded by the indigenous inhabitants. 
The number of immigrants into Warangal District from all areas beyond it which was 
already as high as 63,393 in 1921 and 71,976 in 1931 has increased to 138,393 in 1951. 
As against this, emigration from the district has been relatively unimportant. The 
number of Warangal emigrants in other areas within the state was only 24,472 in 1921, 
23,643 in 1931 and 33,965 in 1951. As stated earlier, the distrietwisc break up of the 
emigrants from Hyderabad State in other parts of India are not available for this or any 
of the earlier censuses. Warangal District is bordered on the east and south-east by 
East and West Godavari Districts and on the south-west by Krishna District of Madras 
State. East and West Godavari Districts have little attraction for Hyderabad emigrants 
beyond the bordering areas in Warangal District, and it can, therefore, be safely assumed 
that about 90 per cent of Hyderabad emigrants in the two districts are drawn from 
Warangal District. But Krishna District adjoins Nalgonda District as well. In view 
of this, and the faet that the volume of employment available in Warangal District is 
considerably greater than in Nalgonda, it can at best be assumed that not more than 
60 per cent of the Hyderabad emigrants in Krishna District would have migrated from 
Warangal. The total number of Hyderabad emigrants in East and West Godavari 
Districts was 8,225 in 1931 and 9,551 in 1951 and in Krishna District 23,143 in 1931 and 
35,345 in 1951. On the basis of the proportions indicated above, out of these Hyderabad 
emigrants about 21,000 in 1931 and 30,000 in 1951 would have migrated from Warangal 
District. The number of Warangal emigrants in other parts of India, beyond these 
adjoining areas of Madras State, is not likely to have been very large. The number 
beyond India would have been only microscopic. Considering the general trend in migra¬ 
tion, the number of all such emigrants could not have exceeded 7,000 in 1931 and 10,000 
in 1951. On the basis of these figures, Warangal District would have benefited by the 
movement of population to the extent of atleast about 20,000 persons in 1931 and 65,000 
in 1951. No doubt these figures are based on certain assumptions. But the fact remains 
that the number of Warangal emigrants beyond the state has been calculated on a very 
liberal basis—partieularlv in relation to known figures of Hyderabad emigrants in various 
states of India. It is, therefore, obvious that but for the net gain accruing to the di¬ 
strict by migration, the increase in i ts population during the last thirty years would have 
been appreciably nearer to the corresponding increase recorded in the population of the 
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state. These figures and estimates, however, also establish that the enumerated popula¬ 
tion ofWarangal District could not have increased by about 21 per cent in 1931, 18 in 
1941 and again by about 21 in 1951 due to the gain by migration alone. It is quite clear 
that the indigenous population of the district is also increasing consistently at a fairly 
heavy rate. This is not at all surprising considering the fact that the district has 
remained almost immune from famines and scarcity, has suffered comparatively little 
from epidemics and has recorded considerable progress in the development of irrigation, 
communications, industries, trade and commerce, etc. 


The population of this district has increased by 123 per cent since the beginning of 
the century, which is also strikingly above the average for the state. This remarkable 
increase is again, to some extent, due to the fact that because of its sparsely populated 
tracts, its recent development in various directions, its coal mines and prosperous towns, 
etc., the district has attracted a large number of immigrants, from both within and beyond 
the state. A slightly more important reason is perhaps the fact that the district escaped 
very lightly from the severe famines and epidemics of the 1911-1921 decade. A minor 
reason may be the unsatisfactory coverage of the inhabitants of the forest tracts along 
the Godavari, at the 1901 Census. 


108. Nalgonda District .—The population of this district has increased during the 
last three decenniums by 50.8 per cent which—as in the case of the adjoining district of 
Mahbubnagar—is slightly above the corresponding increase for the state. There is no 
doubt that the south-western tracts of this district have had to face scarcity conditions 
repeatedly. But their consequences have not been so serious in these tracts as in Raichur 
District, or even in the western portions of Gulbarga and Osmanabad Districts. There 
is again no doubt that portions of the district, especially in the south-west, have suffered 
badly from malaria. But, again as compared with the western districts of the state, 
the district has remained relatively free from serious epidemic outbreaks. In this res¬ 
pect its record is almost as good as that of Medak or Karimnagar. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that the rate of growth of the population of this district should be above the 
average for the state. In fact, the rate would have been considerably more marked but 
for the accelerated emigration from the district. The number of emigrants from the 
district to other areas within the state has increased from 53,356 in 1921 and 56.831 in 
1931 to 101,526 in 1951, i.e ., it is almost double the previous figures. As against this, 
the extent of immigration into the district from all areas beyond it has not at all been 
remarkable. The immigrants numbered only 31,349 in 1921, 24,812 in 1931 and 36,266 
in 1951. On the basis of these figures alone , the district has lost 22,007 persons in 1921, 
32,019 persons in 1931 and as many as 65,260 in 1951 by the movement of population. 
But this loss is very much underestimated as it does not take into consideration Nalgonda 
emigrants beyond Hyderabad State. Hyderabad emigrants in the two Madras districts 
of Krishna (which adjoins both Nalgonda and Warangal) and Guntur (which adjoins 
both Nalgonda and Mahbubnagar) have increased from 27,148 in 1931 to 43,915 in 1951. 
A fair proportion of these Hyderabad emigrants are bound to have been drawn from 
Nalgonda District. In addition to this, Nalgonda emigrants in other areas bevond 
Hyderabad State would number at least a few thousands. These figures make it obvious 
that the growth of the natural population of this district is considerably more than the 
increase of 50.8 per cent indicated in its enumerated population since 1921. The demo¬ 
graphic conditions in the northern tracts of this district are very similar to those prevailing 
in the neighbouring districts of Karimnagar and Medak, whose natural populations are 
also growing at a remarkable rate. 
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Since the beginning of this century the population of this district has increased by 
65.8 per cent which is slightly below the corresponding increase for the state. This is 
largely due to the fact that in the eastern half of the state (excluding Hyderabad City) 
Nalgonda District was the worst affected by the pestilences and famines of the disastrous 
deea.de of 1011-21. 

Summary .—Territorial changes, scale of immigration and emigration and the rate of natural increase 
are the three factors which affect the growth of population. But in assessing this growth, the incomplete 
coverage of inhabitants, and sometimes even of villages, at the earlier censuses cannot be entirely ignored. 
To the extent of such omissions the growth, as revealed by the census figures, would have been artificially 
exaggerated. The effects of territorial changes on the growth of population have, however, been largely 
neutralised by adjusting the population of the state and of each of its sixteen districts for all the previous 
censuses since 1901 to conform to their present territorial jurisdictions. During the earlier decades, the 
difference in the scale of immigration into the state and of emigration from the state was not large enough 
to affect the growth of its population to any significant extent. But since 1921, emigration has far outstripped 
immigration thereby retarding the growth of the population of the state to an appreciable extent. But by 
far the predominant factor influencing the growth of population in this state is, however, the rate of natural 
increase, i.c.. of the increase resulting from the excess of births over deaths. In the earlier decades, epidemics 
and famines, which broke out from time to time, caused heavy mortality before they ran out their natural 
course. Death rates soared to abnormal heights in the decades that were especially bad from this point of 
view. In the subsequent decades, i.c., from 1921-31 onwards, such outbreaks began to be controlled and 
localised expeditiously and, therefore, they lost considerably their capacity to cause unlimited damage. Again, 
due to the growing appreciation of modern curative and preventive methods and to the slow but steady impro¬ 
vement in matters of personal hygiene and environmental sanitation, mortality from causes other than 
those directly or indirectly resulting from famines and epidemics is gradually declining though it is apparently 
still high as compared with most of the advanced areas in the World. Thus, during the recent decades 
death rates have, on the whole, declined considerably. As against this, there does not appear to have been any 
commensurate overall decrease in birth rates. They have, however, declined to some extent chiefly because 
of the postponement of the age of marriage to later years. Apart from this marriages are, if any thing, more 
universal now than in the earlier decenniums and the limitation of the size of the family by planning is still 
restricted to an insignificant minority among the educated. Due to all these factors, the population of the 
state has been steadily increasing during the recent decades as against its intermittent growth and decline 

during the earlier ojies. 

The population of this state increased by over 17 per cent in 1891, following a fairly prosperous agricultu¬ 
ral decade which was also characterised by appreciable progress in respect of the expansion of communications 
and large scale industries. The population decreased by over 3 per cent during the succecding-dccade of 1891- 
1901 because of epidemics and a series of unfavourable agricultural seasons culminating in one of the worst 
famines in living memory. The population of the state, however, increased by 20 per cent during the next 
decade of 1901-1911, which was perhaps the most prosperous one during the current century from the point 
of view of agricultural production. The decade also witnessed considerable development, especially in the 
setting up of a large number of cotton ginning and pressing factories and the construction of irrigation projects. 

* But the population again declined by almost 7 per cent in the following decade of 1911-1921. This decenmum 
was the most disastrous one in the recent history of the state. Severe epidemics and famines, aggravated 
bv the dislocations caused by the First World War, literally claimed lakhs of victims in the state. Since 
then however the population of the state has been consistently increasing at an appreciable rate from decade 
to decade It’increased in 1921-31 by almost 16 per cent, 1931-41 by about 13 per cent and in 1941-51 by 
about 14 per cent These decades were free from the famines and epidemics of the severity witnessed in the 
earlier ones. Besides, during these thirty years, the state has recorded steady progress in the expansion of 
communications, industries, irrigation, medical and public health facilities, etc Even the S( j c °nd 
War, unlike the first gave a considerable impetus to its trade and industries. Ihe growth wmildha\e beer 
significantly higher, especially during the decade 1941-51, but for a heavy loss by emigration to Bombay State. 
Since the turn of this century the population of this state has increased by about 68 per cent and during 
the last three decades by about 50 per cent. This remarkable increase is by no means unique in the demogra¬ 
phic history of the World. The population of many states in India, and of many countries in Asia, have 
registered ^creases of similar dimensions during the current century itself Many countries in Europe also 
registered increases of about the same order during the later half of the nineteenth century. 

Though every district of the state has increased its population during the last thirty years, the increase 
from district C tc) C district is by no means uniform. It ranges from 111 per cent in case of Hyderabad.to only 
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32 in case of Parbhani and Raichur. The astounding increase in case of Hyderabad District is predominantly 
•due to heavy immigration into Hyderabad City from both within and beyond the state. Next in order come 
Bhir and Warangal Districts, whose popluations have increased by almost 73 per cent. Bhir was very severely 
mauled by the famines and epidemics of 1911-1921. As a consequence the virile population which managed 
to survive the decade multiplied at an extraordinarily fast rate during 1921-31. Its increase even during the 
current decade was the highest among the north-western districts of the state and would have been considerably 
higher but for the large number of persons who emigrated from the district to the adjoining state of Bon bay. 
The marital habitsof theindigenous population of this district—a relatively heavy proportion of early marriages 
and a low proportion of widows—are particularly conducive to a rapid growth. In case of Warangal, the 
increase is due partly to heavy immigration and partly to a relatively rapid growth of the indigenous population. 
The former resulted from the growing importance of some of its towns and colleries and the sparsity of popula¬ 
tion in some of its rural tracts ; and the latter mainly from the fact that the district is. as a whole, almost 
immune from famines and scarcity. The population of Aurangabad District increased by as much as 04 per 
cent during the three decades. But this considerable increase is largely due to a heavy accession to its numbers 
during 1921-31, perhaps as a reaction to its particularly severe sufferings in the preceding, namely the 1911-21 
decade, because of famines and epidemics. Actually during 1941-51, the population of the district increased 
relatively at a very slow rate. This is mainly due to the fact that during recent years the district has not 
recorded any appreciable progress industrially, portions of it have been adversely affected, from time to time, 
by scarcity and it is also losing large numbers by emigration, particularly to the neighbouring state of Bombay. 
Nizamabad District follows next with an increase of 55 per cent. This comparatively fast growth is largelv 
due to heavy immigration into the district since 1931 because of its development in various directions consequ¬ 
ent on the construction of the Nizamsagar Project. Actually, if the net gain accruing to the district bv 
migration during the current decade is ignored the increase in its population would be considerably lower 
than that of the state. Obviously, the existing demographic conditions in the district do not permit any 
appreciable growth of the indigenous population, in spite of the fact that early marriages are more common 
in the district than in other areas of the state. Nalgonda and its adjoining district of Mahbubnagar have 
both increased their population by about 51 percent during the last thirty years. The increase in Nalgonda and, 
only to a slightly smaller extent, that in Mahbubnagar would have been considerably more significant but 
for the heavy emigration from the districts, especially to the metropolis of the state. In spite of the fact that 
the south-western portions of Nalgonda arc affected by scarcity from time to time and the south-eastern por¬ 
tions of Mahbubnagar suffer badly from malaria, these two districts have, as compared with the western distric¬ 
ts of the state, suffered relatively little from famines, scarcity and epidemics. 


The populations of all the remaining nine districts of the state have increased during the last thirty years 
at a rate lower than that of about 50 per cent recorded for the state as a whole. Among these nine districts 
the populations of both Karimnagar and Medak have increased by 43 percent since 1921. But these two 
districts have lost very heavily by emigration. The migration from these districts, which was already*fairly 
heavy as revealed at the 1921 Census, has now assumed colossal proportions, especially in case of Karimnagar 
District. But for this emigration, the increase in the population of Karimnagar District would have been 
by far the highest in the state and that of Medak District would have been considerably higher than the average 
for the sta,te. This heavy increase in their indigenous population is partly due to the marital habits of the 
people which are particularly conducive to a fast growth and partly to the fact that the two districts are the 
least affected in the state from famines and scarcity. The populations of Adilabad and Bidar Districts have 
increased during the same period by about 38 per cent. In case of Adilabad even this increase is largely due 
to a continuous and heavy immigration into the district from areas beyond it. It looks as if the indigenous 
population of the district is increasing at a very slow rate. In fact, it would'not be surprising if it Ts not 
increasing at all. The halting growth of the natural population of this backward district, which is certainly 
not due to any family planning demands expert examination. Contrary to this, Bidar District has lost heavily 
during the current decade by emigration to other areas beyond the district. But for this loss, the increase 
in its population would have been appreciably nearer to the corresponding increase recorded for the state. 
The population of Gulbarga District has increased by only 37 per cent since 1921. The district has lost appreci¬ 
ably but not heavily by the movement of population. But even if this factor was not operative, its increase 
would have been appreciably lower than that for the state as a whole. This is due to the fact that the district 
has had more than its share of epidemics in the state, its south-western tracts are repeatedly affected by 
scarcity and, among its females, the proportion of the widowed in the more advanced of the reproductive age 

Wv UpS xf S r ti' l A ]n t and that ? f the marri . ed am ° ng the car,y ^productive age groups is comparatively 
iow. islanded District lias increased its population during the same period by 36 per cent. This comparatively 

slow rate of growth is due to the increased tempo of emigration from the district to the neighbouring district 

ot Nizamabad, the retarded rate of its industrial progress during the recent decades, a more than avear<*e 

snare of the epidemics which broke out m the state and lastly considerable dislocation in its northern tracts 
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due to the events preceding and following the Police Action. The population of Osmanabad District has- 
increased during the last thirty years by 35 per cent. This relatively slow increase is largely due to the district’s- 
heavy loss by emigration to Sholapur District and other areas in Bombay State, the irregular and scanty 
rainfall in its western tracts, constant outbreaks of epidemic diseases, especially plague, its retarded develop¬ 
ment during the recent decades and its disturbed conditions both prior to and following the Police Action.. 
The population of Parbhani District has increased by only 32 per cent during the last three decades. This especially 
slow rate of increase is the result of the unsatisfactory public health conditions prevailing in the northern 
tracts of tlie district, its stagnation in respect of industrial development since 1921 and its loss by emigration 
to other areas within the state. Raichur District, like Parbhani. has increased its population during the 
last three decenniums by only 32 per cent. But this increase dwindles to just 29 per cent—by far the lowest 
recorded in the state—if the temporary accession to its population resulting from the construction of the 
Tungabhadra Project is ignored. The tlirec most important factors responsible for this unimpressive increase 
are the marital, the seasonal and public health conditions of the district. The district as a whole has an inordi¬ 
nately high proportion of widowed females, in the advanced reproductive age groups and a very low proportion 
of married females in the earlier age groups ; is repeatedly affected by scarcity ; and also suffers severely from 


malaria and various communicable and other diseases. 


SECTION IV 

Movement 


(The tables relevant to this Suction are Main Table *D-IV — Migrants' given at page 10J of Part II-A of this Volume and 
„Subsidiary Tables '1.4 — Immigration \ ‘ 1.4-A —• Distribution of Immigrants according to Place of Birth and Livelihood Classes ', 
* 1.5-Emigration ', ‘ 1.5-A Distribution of Emigrants according to Place of Enumeration and Livelihood Classes ', *1.0 — Migra¬ 
tion between the State and Other Parts of India', and f 1.7 — Variation in Xatural Population' given at pages 12, 14, Pi, 00, r >'l and 
52 respectively of Part I-B of this Volume). 


109. Instructions to Enumerators and Limitations .—In this report, as in most census 
reports in India, figures relating to both immigrants and emigrants are based on infor¬ 
mation collected in respect of the census question pertaining to the place of birth. In 
the instructions issued to enumerators in regard to this question, they had been directed 
to ascertain and record in ease of every person born within the state, the name of the 
district in which the person was born ; in case of every person born beyond the state but 
within the Indian Union, the name of the state in which the person was born; and in 
case of every person born beyond the Indian Union, the name of the country in which 
the person was born. This practice of equating birth place statistics with migration 
statistics has, however, some drawbacks from a purely economic point of view, but the 
elimination of these drawbacks is not within the realm of possibilities under the present 
limitations of census enumeration. And again, even from the point of view of birth 
place statistics, the census data pertaining to emigrants are incomplete. Figures per¬ 
taining to emigrants from this state to other Indian States were obtained from the Census 
Organisations of the respective states, except that the number of Hyderabad emigrants 

in Kashmir and Jammu could not be similarly ascertained as no census was taken in that 

%/ _ 

state in 1951. But this omission has little statistical significance. The number of 
Hyderabad emigrants to Kashmir and Jammu was only 7 in 1921, 19 in 1931 and 28 
in 1941. There is absolutely no reason to presume that the number would be any larger 
now. A more serious limitation is, however, the non-availability of figures pertaining 
to Hyderabad emigrants in areas beyond the Indian Union. Under normal circum¬ 
stances, even this limitation would not have affected the final figures to any appreciable 
extent as the number of Hyderabadis residing beyond the Indian Union is very insigni¬ 
ficant and largely confined to students prosecuting their studies abroad. But during 
the decade 1941-1951, there has been considerable migration of Muslims from Hyder¬ 
abad to Pakistan, though not on such a large scale as is sometimes taken for granted. 
Because of various conflicting factors, it is not possible to estimate the figures involved 
in this movement on any satisfactory basis. To this extent, therefore, the emigration 
figures are under-estimated. 


110. Types of Migration .—It has been customary in Indian Censuses to classify 
internal-migration into about half a dozen categories, though no quantitative estimates 
of the number under each category have been, or could possibly be, given. Hutton, 
writing in this regard in his 1931 All India Report states that, “ Internal migration is 
of several kinds, for which the following convenient terminology has been used in pre¬ 
vious census reports. Casual migration, involving minor movements between neigh¬ 
bouring villages, largely by way of marriage, only affects the Indian figures when the 
boundaries crossed happen to be those of provinces or states. Temporary migration is 
mainly due to the movement in the demand for labour, e.g., on canals or public buildings, 
and to pilgrimages and fairs. Periodic migration is that caused by recurring seasonal 
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demands, as for harvesters. Semi-permanent migration is that of persons who maintain, 
their connection with their pre-migration homes, earning their living elsewhere but ulti¬ 
mately returning arid often leaving their wives and families at home during the period 
of migration. Permanent migration is that in which the migrant leaves one place to 
settle in another for good. It is necessary also at this census to mention an additional 
form of migration which may be described as Daily." 


111. As will be seen subsequently, casual migrants account for by far the largest 
number of migrants from and into the state. In this country, the proportion of per¬ 
sons marrying beyond the village wherein they reside to the total population of the village 
is perhaps the heaviest in the world. The initial factor establishing the eligibility of 
bride or the bridegroom is that they both belong to the same caste, or most often, even 
to the same sub-caste. As the number of villages inhabited predominantly by persons 
belonging to the same caste is limited, in an average village many of its inhabitants are 
compelled to marry beyond its confines. The educational progress achieved in recent 
times has not led to the breaking of this caste restriction to any appreciable extent. 
On the contrary, the progress achieved in communications has actually widened the areas 
from which the bride or the bride-groom belonging to the same caste could be selected. 
Such marriages naturally lead to the bride migrating from her place to the village of 
her husband. She hardly returns to her place permanently, and in the rare cases she 
does, she would have in all probability become either a childless widow or a divorcee. 
But, as has been pointed out by various census authorities in the past, social conventions, 
which do not seem to have changed much in this respect, demand her temporary return 
to the house of her parents for her first confinement, and in quite a number of cases, for 
many of the subsequent confinements as well. Thus, many of the issues of such 
marriages are born beyond the paternal village in which they reside subsequent 
to their birth, and both the mothers as well as such issues become technically 
immigrants in the village. When the villages of the parties to a marital alliance happen 
to be on different sides of the frontiers between two states, or two districts within the 
same state, the marriage leads to casual inter-state or inter-district migration, as the 
case may be. And what is true of the village, is also true of the town with little or no 
difference. As many as twelve of the sixteen districts of this state lie along the borders 
of other Indian States and the persons living on either side of the frontiers owe allegiance 
to the same pattern of castes and speak the same regional language. The feeling of 
4 Moglai ’, which some times in the past used to keep them separate, has now disappeared 
almost completely. Besides, just prior to the Police Action, literally thousands of 
Hyderabad Hindus were compelled to leave their homes and seek shelter in the neigh¬ 
bouring states. One of the results of this movement has been the intensification of the 
social, cultural and economic contacts of the people on either sides of the frontier. Conse¬ 
quently, casual migration is now much more in evidence than at the previous censuses. 


112. Temporary migration , in so far as it pertains to the movement of^ labour m 
connection with irrigation or power projects, was quite prominent at the 1951 Census. 
The Tungabhadra Project, the largest of its kind to be undertaken in this part of the 
country, had drawn 9,750 immigrants from Madras State. It is almost certain that a 
fair portion of the 19,644 Hyderabad emigrants to Bellary District, must have also 
migrated because of the project works on the other side of the river. The bigger ot 
the other projects which also attracted some immigrants, both from within and beyond 
the state, were the Kadam Project in Adilabad, the Azamabad Thermal Works inKarim- 
nagar, the Bendsura Project in Bhir and the Koilsagar Project in Mahbubnagar. There 
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were, however, no works connected with buildings or communications in progress 
in this state at the time of the 1951 Census requiring immigrant labour on any significant 
scale. But temporary migration due to pilgrimages, fairs, etc., and marriages and other 
social and religious ceremonies was on a considerably reduced scale at the 1951 Census. 
This was chiefly due to the fact that the extended de facto system of enumeration which 
was adopted at the 1951 Census required every person to be enumerated at his normal 
place of residence only provided he was there at any time during the enumeration period 
which was spread over twenty days. Consequently, almost all of such pilgrims, travellers 
and visitors were enumerated at their respective residences. But in the 1931 or the 
earlier censuses such persons used to be enumerated wherever they were found on the 
census night thus swelling the number of migrants. 

113. Periodic migration was also on a very reduced scale in 1951 primarily tlue 
to the fact that on account of the extended de facto system of enumeration (vide para 1 1 2) 
the majority of such migrants were enumerated at their normal place of residence. On 
the other hand, semi-permanent and permanent migrations were perhaps on an appreciably 
larger scale at the present than at most of the previous censuses. The last type of 
migration, namely, the daily migration, best found in the daily movement of persons 
to a city from its suburban areas, was completely eliminated on account again of the 
extended dt facto system of enumeration mentioned earlier. 


114. Number and Sex of Immigrants since 1901 .—The details of the number of per¬ 
sons enumerated in the state, at each of the censuses since the beginning of this century, 
according to the areas in which they were born and along with the percentage of females 
in each category are given in Table 12. 


Table 12 


Year 

Born in District 

OF ENUMERATION 

A 

Born in the State but 

BEYOND DISTRICT OF 

ENUMERATION 

Total born beyond the 

State 

__ _ _ _ _ 


f 

a 

( 


r 

*1 


Number 

Percentage 
of females 

Number 

Percentage 
of females 

Number 

Percentage 
of females 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1901 

10,142,245 

49 

673,700 

50 

325,197 

48 

1911 

12,693,444 

49 

420,519 

50 

260.713 

49 

1921 

11,763,505 

49 

505,484 

52 

202,781 

47 

1931* 

13,633,154 

49 

555,257 

52 

247.737 

* 

33 

1941* 

t 

• • 

... t 

• • 

305,595 

42 

1951 

17,381,515 

49 

868,509 

57 

405,084 

55 

• 

Born in Adjacent States 

_ _ A_ 

Born in Other 

_A 

parts of India 

Born beyond India 

__ a. 

Year 

f 

Number 

Percentage 
of females 

r 

Number 

* 

Percentage 
of females 

Number 

1 

Percentage 
of females 

(1) 

(6-a) 

(7~a\ 

( 6-b ) 

(7~b) 

(6-c) 

(7’C) 

1901 

259,581 

52 

52,619 

38 

12,997 

13 

1911 

207,802 

54 

45,130 

32 

7,781 

16 

1921 

170,457 

49 

26,457 

40 

5,867 

19 

1931 

215,338 

32 

27,371 

39 

5,028 

20 

1941 

257,479 

41 

42,350 

49 

5,766 

37 

1951 x 

336,171 

58 

59,421 

39 

9,492 

32 

*The slips with birth place unspecified numbering 
to persons born in the district of enumeration. 

58 in 1931 and 299 in 1941 have been 

treated in this Report as relating 

tin the 1941 Report, the relevant figure* for these two categories have not been shown separately. 
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The figures for the earlier censuses given in Table 12 have not been adjusted to corres¬ 
pond to the present territories of this state. In other words, no allowances have been 
made in the table for the enclave villages exchanged between this state and the ad¬ 
joining states of Bombay and Madras during the decade 1941-1951. Again, the figures 
for the earlier censuses, given in column ( 6-b) of the table relating to persons ‘Born in 
other parts of India’ include those born in territories now constituting Pakistan. 
It is not possible to adjust the figures for the preceding censuses to correspond to all these 
territorial changes, and even if possible , the resulting figures would not materially 
affect the present analysis . The number of the persons born in each of the areas mention¬ 
ed in Table 12, among every 1,000 of the persons enumerated in the state, as recorded 
at the respective censuses, is given in Table 13. 


Table 13 



Born in the 

Born in the 

Total born be 

- Born in adja¬ 

Born in other 

Bom beyond 

Year 

district of 
enumeration 

state but be¬ 
yond district 
of enumeration 

yond the state 

cent states 

parts of India 

India 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(4-a) 

{4-b) 

{4-c) 

1901 

910 

61 

29 

23 

5 

1 

1911 

949 

31 

20 

16 

3 

1 

1921 

943 

41 

16 

14 

2 

• • 

1931 

944 

39 

17 

15 

2 

• • 

1941 

• • 

• • 

19 

16 

3 

• • 

1951 

932 

46 

22 

18 

3 

1 

115. 

The actual 

number of immigrants. 

whether from 

one district 

to another 


within the state or from beyond the state was considerably more in 1951 than at any 
census taken during the present century. The number of the former i.e., the inter-district 
immigrants, after a heavy fall initially in 1911, increased from census to census, the increase 
recorded in 1951 being particularly steep. This steep increase was, however, confined only 
to the females among these immigrants. While the number of males among them increas¬ 
ed from 336,185 in 1901 to 372,560, i.e., by only about 11 per cent, that of females increased 
during the same period from 337,515 to 495,949, i.e., by as much as 47 per cent. Females 
now account for 57 per cent of these inter-district immigrants. When migration is moti¬ 
vated by economic factors, i.e., when it is in search of or as a consequence of employment 
in any sphere, generally either the entire family migrates or only the employable male mem¬ 
bers of the family do so. The existing social and economic conditions in the country 
are not conducive to the migration of females by themselves even temporarily or periodi¬ 
cally for such purposes. Consequently, among the persons who migrate for economic 
reasons, males are considerably in excess of the females. \ et another significant group 
of migrants, though thev are by no means comparable in magnitude with the earlier 
one, is of students who leave their homes in mofussil areas to prosecute their studies in 
cities or the larger of the towns. But even among this group of migrants males heavily 
outnumber the females. Among the migrants who move from one place to another 
merely because of healthier or more congenial surroundings, the sex proportion more 
or less reflects -conditions prevailing locally and, therefore, such migration cannot also 
lead to any excess of females. Perhaps females slightly exceed the males among the 
visitors to fairs, uruses, jatras, marriages and other religious and social gatherings. But 
the extended de facto system of enumeration as adopted at the 1951 Census {vide P^ ra " 
graph 112) has almost eliminated this category of immigrants. Thus, the present mar ed 
excess of females among the inter-district immigrants can only be attributed to marital 
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alliances. Obviously, it is the chief factor now influencing the inter-district movement. 
The number of the latter, i. e., the immigrants from beyond the state decreased during 
the first two decades of this century, and has thereafter increased consistently, the increase 
during the last decade, namely 1911 to 1951, being particularly heavy. This heavy 
increase is again confined to females among them. While the males among these immig¬ 
rants from beyond the state have increased from 169,159 in 1901 to 182,935 in 1951 
i.e., by only 8 per cent, the females among them have increased during the same 
period from 156,038 to 222,149, i.e., by as much as 42 per cent. Females now ac¬ 
count tor 55 per cent of these immigrants. This heavy increase among the female 
immigrants is in turn, confined to the migrants from the adjacent states, indicating 

again that casual immigration, i.e., immigration due to marriages, accounts for the 
majority of these immigrants as well. 

116. From the figures given in Tables 12 and 13, it will be obvious that though in 
absolute numbers immigrants, whether from one district to another within the state 
or from beyond the state, are now more numerous than thev ever were at anv of the 
censuses during the current century, their proportion to the total population of the 
state is now considerably lower than what it was in 1901. In other words, the increase 
m the number of these immigrants, however impressive it may be, has not kept pace with 
the increase in the total population of the state. But this method of assessing the magnitude 
°J t l . e immigration is deceptive because of the one night census enumeration in vogue at the 
earlier censuses {vide paragraph 112 ). The figures of the earlier censuses were exaggerated 
by the inclusion of hundreds and thousands of daily, periodical and temporary migrants 
both from within and beyond the state. They covered visitors at uruses, jatras, marriages’ 
death ceremonies and other religious and social gatherings—and such occasions then msec! 
to attract considerably larger crowds than they do now ; labourers engaged for short 
periods for harvesting or other agricultural operations ; and travellers by rail or road 
who happend to be journeying, or temporarily resting, in any part of the state on the 

nir tnr fii . Be + s . ldes tbese categories of immigrants who do not now come into the 
picture at all, in the earlier decades, famines, epidemics and even fodder scarcity used 

to cause considerable temporary movement of population. But such events now occur 

resnltT e m { , when th 7 d ° r T e j lial operations are generally taken in time as a 
resuit ol which poop e are not compelled to migrate form their homes on any large-scale 

.5’ af makin S due allowances for all these factors there can be no doubt that 5 immig¬ 
rants have increased considerably during the course of this centurv both in terms of 

n f he t .° h tal Population of the state and, more especially, absolute figures. 

932 b werf‘U mP Tn 1Ve ‘ ° Ut *°f CVey ld)00 P ersons enumerated in this state in 1951, 
(liiJrf at homes in the sense that at the time of enumeration they were in the 

F ', l 1 } ^hich they were born, and only 68 were immigrants of whom 46 were from 
as^8 d the dlstn< * of enum eration and 22 from beyond the state—of the latter, as manv 

fact that while in Madras State, out of every 1,000 persons enumerated Tit oSv « 

fhe movement reaches almost hectic proportions in Bombay State where out of eveiw 
the state. S ° nS enumerated 82 were born be .V <m d the district of enumeration and 67 beyond 
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117. Lntcr-l'risiricl Immigrants .— A detailed review of the immigrants in each district 
of the state, whether from within or beyond the state, as well of the emigrants from each 
district to other areas within the state, is given in Appendix B. 

118. Immigration from Adjacent States .— Immigration from Madras State .— The 
number of immigrants from Madras State as recorded at each of the censuses since the 
beginning of this century, along with its break-up according to the numbers enumerated 
in the adjoining and non-adjoining districts of this state and the percentage of females 
in each category, is given in Table 14. 

Table 14 


Total Immigrants Immigrants in Districts Immigrants in other 

adjoining Madras State Districts 


Year 

Number 

Percentage 

,-' 

Number 

^ i 

Percentage 

t - 

Number 

-- 

Percentage 



of females 


of females 


of females 

(1) 

- (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1901 

55,369 

49 

33,637 

52 

21,732 

45 

1911 

67,821 

49 

46,932 

51 

20,889 

44 

1921 

84,143 

38 

33,988 

48 

50,155 

31 

1931 

132,954 

23 

50,391 

25 

82,563 

21 

1941 

142,323 

36 

52,796 

37 

89,527 

35 

1951 

129,455 

50 

83,563 

53 

45,892 

47 


119. The number of immigrants from Madras State after continuously increasing dur¬ 
ing the first four decades of this century recorded a decrease in 1951. The 1911 Report 

attributes the increase over the 1901 figures to the relatively small number of immigrants 

recorded at the 1901 Census because of the famine which preceded it. The increase was 
particularly heavy in Nalgonda and Warangal Districts. In fact the number in Nalgonda 
in 1911 is the highest recorded for the district during this century. This large number 
was, perhaps, due to the construction (or restoration) of the Asif-Naher, Shahali Cow - 
raram, Wootkur-Manpalli and Royanpalem Projects during the decade 1901-1911. 
Similarly, the large number in Warangal was, perhaps, partly due to the annual jatra 
at the famous Korvi temple in Mahboobabad Tahsil occurring at about the time of the 
census and partly to certain restoration works in progress in respect of the ancient tanks 

and lakes of the district. 


120 The increase in 1921 was shared by only Mahbubnagar and Raichur among 
the adjoining and by Adilabad among the non-adjoining districts. The increases in 
the first two districts were not very significant, but that in the third, namely Adilabad, 
almost phenomenal. The Madras immigrants in Adilabad in 1921 numbered > ^ 

accounting for over 38 per cent of the total Madras immigrants in the state. 1 * 1 

Report^attributes this iTeavy concentration in Adilabad to the construction of the Kazi- 

of 1918 and to an extent to the migration of Madrasi labourers from these districts t 
Adilabad. 

121. The 1931 Report does not give any specific reasons for the steep increase 
recorded in 1931 over the 1921 figures. This increase, though shared by every di strict o 
Re state, was particularly marked in Adilabad and Hyderabad among the non-adjoinmg 
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and Warangal among the adjoining districts. In fact, the number of Madras immigrants 
in Adilabad District in 1931, namely 52,412—or almost 40 per cent of the total 
Madras immigrants in the state— is the highest recorded by the immigrants of any Indian 
State ( or Province) in any district of Hyderabad during the present century. The 1931 
Report states that “it is difficult to guess the reasons for this heavy concentration.” 
Perhaps, the construction of the Soan Bridge across the Godavari, the laying down of 
many new roads* and the ancillary works connected with the Balharshah-Kazipet Rail¬ 
way line completed in 1929, must have not only sustained the survivors among the earlier 
Madras immigrants in the district but also attracted additional numbers from both 
within the state and the adjoining areas of Madras. The 1931 Report attributes (he 
large number of Madrasis in Hyderabad District as being due to the railway offices 
and trade in Secunderabad. Their employment in the military and ancillary establish¬ 
ments in Secunderabad Cantonment and infiltration into occupations connected with 
the processing of, or trade in, products like timber, tobacco and hides and skins in Hyder¬ 
abad City and other mofussil areas, must have also attributed to this increase. ' The 
increase in Warangal District must have been mainly due to the Wyra Project which 
was completed in 1933. The decade 1921-1931 teas, however , a landmark in the history 
oj the movement from Madras State. Since then the extent of immigration has continued 
to be formidable in the state as a whole, though the bulk of the movement has now- 
shifted from the non-adjoining to the adjoining districts. 

122. The continued increase in 1941 was shared by all the districts except Raiehur 
and Nalgonda among the adjoining and Adilabad among the non-adjoining districts. 
Ihe decrease in Raiehur was, however, insignificant and it is now' difficult to assess the 
leasons for the decrease in Nalgonda. Perhaps the Madrasi immigrants, particularly 
those belonging to the labouring and trading classes, migrated to areas where better 
opportunities were available due to activities connected, directly or indirectly, with the 
war and defence preparations. In spite of the decrease, the number of immigrants in 
Adilabad, namely 43,489 representing over 30 per cent of the total Madras immigrants 
in the state, was still very heavy. The 1941 Report does not give any reason for the 
continued concentration in this district. During the decade 1931-1941, a large paper 
tactory was constructed and started functioning in the district. In addition to this 
because of the impetus given both to industry and trade due to war conditions there 
was a good deal of activity in the district in other industrial spheres as well, including 
coal mining and very brisk trading in commodities like timber, charcoal, beedi leaves! 
h „ d vp and . ski ns, etc., which attract Madrasis in particular. All these activities must 

nei«^ St f me l he . Sarvlvors a ™ on g the earlier Madras immigrants in the district and 
E ml 80 ! attracted some additional numbers. Among the other districts, the increase 

s lSelv th t rh U m l9 l 1 1S , the heaviest corded during the current century. It 
ini7nL th:at the mo r ea se m this district may have been due, to an extent, to the station- 

from S mT* ° f & b ,° dy ° f tr °° ps and ancillal T personnel drawn 

om Madras State. The Madrasis served in large numbers not only in the regular forces 

to S ° coas P lc uous in the domestic services of military officers attached both 

The ini f 16 dl , strict for secernent both as cultivators and cultivating labourers 
creased employment offered m various spheres on account of the war boom and 

C"wi.i,a Uhe 300 miles of metalled road in this mountainous district, were constructed during the later half of the 
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the shifting of some of the Madrasis from the coastal regions to the inland towns due to the 
Aval’ scare, must have also been partly responsible for the increase in both the districts. 

123. The decrease in 1951 over the 1941 figures is entirely confined to the non¬ 
adjoining districts. In fact, there has been an unprecedented increase in the number 
of Madras immigrants to the adjoining districts. Their numbers in Warangal, Raichur 
and Makbubnagar are the highest recorded in the respective districts during the present 
century, and in Nalgonda second only to that recorded in 1911. In Warangal District, they 
constitute 2.8 per cent of the total population. Even among the non-adjoining dis¬ 
tricts, they have increased slightly in Karimnagar, Bidar and Osmanabad Districts 
and heavily in Nizamabad. Their numbers have decreased in all the other non-adjoining 
districts. But the decrease is significant only in Adilabad and Hyderabad Districts. 
In fact, the decrease in Adilabad, which is perhaps the chief reason for the overall decrease 
in the number of the Madras immigrants in the state, is almost as striking as the sudden 
increase recorded at the 1921 Census, 30 years ago. The present figure of 1,853 is in 
keeping Avith the number of such immigrants generally found in the non-adjoining dis¬ 
tricts of the state. It is thus apparent that, apart from some variations in respect of 
certain districts in certain decades, the number of Madras immigrants in the adjoining 
areas has increased consistently, except for the set-back in 1921 due to the influenza 
epidemic of 1918—the increase during the decade 1941-1951 being particularly striking. 
The trend in the immigration to the non-adjoining areas is, hoAvever, not equally consis¬ 
tent. The number of immigrants into these areas after a slight fall in 1911, increased 
considerably at the 1921 and 1931 censuses due, as stated earlier, to the unusually large 
influx into Adilabad District, and reached its zenith in 1941 because of the continuation 
of the large concentration in Adilabad District accompanied by a marked increase in 
Hyderabad District as well. The number has been reduced by almost half in 1951, 
due primarily to the movement assuming normal proportions in Adilabad District. 
In spite of the present decrease over the 1941 and 1931 figures for the state as a Avhole, 
the Madras immigrants in this state are more numerous than those from any other state 
or foreign country. The manner in which they are now sustained in the state is explained 

in paragraph 144. 


124. Though the total number of Madras immigrants in this state at the 1941 and 
1931 Censuses exceeds the number in 1951, it is significant to note that the number of 
females among these immigrants at the present census is the highest recorded at any 
census taken during this century. They numbered 27,391 in 1901, 33,121 in 1911, 
32,099 in 1921,30,409 in 1931 and 50,876 in 1941 and now number as much as 65,334. 
The low proportion of females at the 1921, 1931 and 1941 Censuses Avas presumably 
largely due to the huge number of Madras labourers who had temporarily moved into 
Adilabad District in connection with various construction Avorks and to Warangal Dis¬ 
trict for employment in the coal fields. Additional factors leading to the paiticularly 
low proportion of females in 1931 must haA r e been the attraction of labouieis tcmpoiarily 
to Warangal District in connection with certain irrigation projects, and the outbreak 
of plague in Hyderabad City in 1931— on account of which a number of the Madras 
immigrants must have sent their families to their native places. An additional reason 
for the low proportion in 1941 must have been the stationing in Secunderabad Canton¬ 
ment of a large number of army personnel drawn from Madras State. At the 1951 
Census, for the first time during the last fifty years, females were more numerous than 
males among the Madras immigrants. They accounted for more than half of the total 
immigrants in the districts adjoining Madras State and less than half in the other 
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districts, reaching in either case the largest proportion recorded during the century. In 
the Tungabhadra Project Camps and in the two towns of Kotliagudem and Singarcni, 
which have drawn 9,750 and 5,550 Madras immigrants respectively, the percentage of 
females is only 43. If figures pertaining to those areas are excluded, the percentage of 
females among the Madras immigrants in the adjoining districts increases from 53 to 
55. As detailed in paragraph 144, the number of Madras immigrants in this state in 
1951 was exaggerated, to an extent, on account, of the temporary deputation to the state 
of a large number of service personnel drawn from that state. But tor these persons, 
the majority of whom had left their families behind in Madras State, the percentage of 
females among the Madras immigrants would have been even heavier. It is thus, obvious 
that marital alliance has now become a very important factor influencing the movement 
from Madras. 

125. Immigration from Bombay State .—The number of immigrants from Bombay 
State as recorded at each of the censuses taken since the beginning of this century, along 
with its break-up according to the numbers enumerated in the adjoining and non-adjoining 
districts of this state and the percentage of females in each category, is given in table 15. 

Table 15 


Total immigrants Immigrants in districts 

adjoining Bombay State 


Immigrants in other 

DISTRICTS 


Year 

< 

♦Number 

A-_ ■ ■ —* 

Percentage 

r ' 

Number 

--, 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 



of females 


of females 


of females 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1901 

164,341 

53 

130,675 

54 

33,666 

49 

1911 

119,034 

57 

88,151 

59 

30,883 

51 

1921 

60,898 

62 

47,787 

67 

13,111 

43 

1931 

68,095 

46 

44,620 

47 

23,475 

44 

1941 

93,251 

47 

60,151 

46 

33,100 

48 

1951 

124,265 

66 

107,861 

69 

16,404 

46 


During the current century, Bombay immigrants were most numerous at the 
1901 Census. Their numbers declined sharply at the two subsequent censuses and, 
in spite of consistently increasing since then, their present strength is appreciably lower 
than what it was in 1901. The 1911 Report attributed the decrease over the 1901 
figures to “the industrial revolution in progress in the Bombay Presidency”, which ab¬ 
sorbed most of the labour available locally, thus reducing the scale of immigration from 
that state. This decrease was, however, almost exclusively confined to the immigration 
to the adjoining districts of Raichur and Gulbarga and, to a considerably smaller extent, 
Osmanabad. But the Bombay immigrants increased appreciably in the other tvro 
adjoining districts of Bhir and Aurangabad. In fact, the numbers recorded in these two 
districts in 1911, have not been exceeded since then. Similarly, among the non-adjoin¬ 
ing districts, the number of Bombay immigrants in Adilabad in 1911, namely 9,595, was 
particularly heavy for a non-adjoining district and is the highest recorded in the dist¬ 
rict during the last five decades. Nanded and Medak also recorded increases which, 
however, were not very significant. 


126. The steep decline in the number of immigrants in 1921 was attributed in the 
1921 Report to “adverse conditions caused by the failure of the monsoons and the 
prevalence of epidemics during the decade”. This steep decrease was more pronounced in 

*Thc figures given in this column for the preceding censuses include those pertaining t> Haroda and the former states of 
Bombay Presidency. 
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the n° n - a d ,oinin o than the adjoining districts. But in spite of this decline in the number 
, ie immigrants m the state as a whole, the numbers in Raichur, among the adjoining 
districts, and Warangal, Hyderabad and Kanmnagar, among the non-adjoining di J S tricts g 

ktrft 0 ' T* re S ab it Ihc ^crease was especially marked in the other-adjoining 
districts and m 1 arbham and Adilabad among the non-adjoining districts. J * 

1 27 ■ ; J ' hc l; )31 1 Rc P? rt does not give- any reason either for the slight increase in the 
number of the Bombay immigrants over the 1921 figures or for its continued small di¬ 
mensions. Actually, on the whole the number of these immigrants decreased slightly 
in the areas adjoining Bombay State and increased appreciably in the non-adjoining 
areas as compared with the figures of the preceding census. But even among the ad¬ 
joining districts, while the number in Osmanabad was the lowest recorded during the 
current century and in Raichur slightly lower than in 1921, in each of the other three 
districts it was slightly more than in 1921. Again, among the non-adjoining districts, 
while the number increased heavily in Hyderabad, it actually decreased in Mahbub- 
nagar, Nalgonda and Warangal. The continuation of the immigration on a relatively 
small-scale at the 19.31 Census and the fall in the number of immigrants in the adjoining 
areas as a whole even as against the 1921 figure must have been partly due to the general 
economic depression which characterised the later half of the decade 1921-1931 and 
affected the agricultural classes in particular, and partly to the cholera epidemic of 1930, 
which was wide-spread in the Marathwada Districts. 


128. The 1941 Report does not give any specific reason for the heavy increase in 
the number of immigrants, both into the adjoining and the non-adjoining areas, as com¬ 
pared with the 1931 figures. All the adjoining districts, except Raichur, shared the 
increase but it was particularly marked in the case of Aurangabad and Osmanabad. 
The number decreased slightly in Raichur. Among the non-adjoining districts, the 
increase was particularly marked in Hyderabad and only Nalgonda recorded an in¬ 
significant decrease. The increase must have been due partly to the recovery of the 
normal flow of immigration which had been adversely affected in 1921 principally by 
the influenza epidemic of 1918, and in 1931 principally by the trade depression, and 
partly to the increased impetus given to trade and industry on account of the war. 


129. The increase recorded in 1951 over the 1941 figures is again equally marked. 
The movement from Bombay is now fast regaining the dimensions it enjoyed at the 1901 
and the earlier censuses. But while the number of Bombay immigrants in the adjoining 
areas has increased strikingly that in the non-adjoining areas has decreased very con¬ 
siderably. Among the adjoining districts, the number in Osmanabad is the heaviest 
recorded during the current century ; the numbers in Raichur and Gulbarga are second 
only to that recorded in 1901 ; and the numbers in Bhir and Aurangabad are almost as 
high as those recorded in 1911. In Osmanabad District, Bombay immigrants now ac¬ 
count for more than 3 per cent of the total population. Among the non-adjoining dis¬ 
tricts, they have increased in numbers in the districts of Mahbubnagar, Nizamabad, 
Karimnagar, Warangal and Nalgonda—but the numbers involved are not of any large 
magnitude—and have decreased in all the other districts, particularly in Parbhani, Nanded, 
Adilabad and Hyderabad. A peculiar feature of the immigration from Bombay State in 
all the earlier censuses right up to 1941 , was the large number of immigrants in the northern 
districts of Parbhani , Nanded and Adilabad which do not adjoin Bombay State. The propor¬ 
tion of the immigrants in the three districts is now more in keeping with the usual num¬ 
bers recorded in the non-adjoining tracts. The number of Bombay immigrants in these 
three districts taken together was 20,180 in 1901, 23,544 in 1911, 4,961 in 1921, 8,653 in 

' 0 * 
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1931, 13,992 in 1941 and only 3,062 in 1951. Likely reasons for the large numbers at 
the earlier censuses—except in 1921, when the number had been considerably reduced 
due to the influenza epidemic of 1918- are the construction of various railway 
lines* in this area during 1901-1941 and also the fact that this period coincided with 
the development of these tracts fiom the points of view of the cultivation and marketing 
of cotton and the establishment of various textile industries. And further, a fair por¬ 
tion of the trade in these districts, as well as in Aurangabad and to a smaller extent in 
Hvderabad City, used to be in the hands of commercial castes drawn from Kutch, Kathia¬ 
war and Gujarat. There is obviously no further scope for fresh infiltration due to the 
competition now offered not only by the earlier immigrants, or their descendants, but by 
the indigenous population as well who have now taken to the trades almost monopolised 
hitherto°by such outsiders. Besides, the conditions round about 1951 were also not 
conducive to the making of large profits as at the earlier census years. These factors 
also explain the smaller number of Bombay immigrants in the other non-adjoining dis¬ 
tricts as recorded in 1951. 


130. It is significant to note that the proportion of females among the immigrants 
from Bombay State is now by far the heaviest, recorded during the current century. 
In absolute figures, they are now only slightly less numerous than what they were in 
1901. They numbered 86,636 in 1901, 68,056 in 1911, 37,867 in 1921, 31,240 in 1931, 
43,646 in 1941 and now number 81,653. The increase in their proportion to the total 
immigrants is even more marked in the adjoining districts. Again, while in 1901, out 
of the 164,341 Bombay immigrants in this state, 80 per cent were in the adjoining dist¬ 
ricts and of the immigrants in the adjoining districts females accounted for 54 per’ cent, 
in 1951 out of the 124,265 Bombay immigrants 87 per cent were in the adjoining districts 
and females accounted for as much as 69 per cent of them. The female immigrants 
now heavily outnumber the male immigrants in each of the five adjoining districts. 
Their percentage to the total immigrants varies from 76 in Bhir to 63 in Gulbarga District. 
This concentration of Bombay immigrants in the areas adjoining the state and the 
heavy proportion of females among the immigrants in these areas makes it obvious that 
the movement from Bombav State to this state is now overwhelmingly influenced by 
marital alliances. The livelihood pattern of the Bombay immigrants is dealt with in 

paragraph 145. 


131. Immigration from Madhya Pradesh .—The number of immigrants from Madhya 
Pradesh as recorded at each of the censuses taken since the beginning of this century, 
along with its break-up according to the numbers enumerated in the adjoining and 
non-adjoining districts of this state and the percentage of females in each category, is 

given in Table 16. 

Table 16 


Total immigrants 


Immigrants in districts 
adjoining Madhya Pradesh 


Immigrants in other 
districts 


Year 

tr 
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Percentage Number 
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Number 
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of females 


of females 


of females 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

(7) 

1901 

39,871 

51 

30,815 

54 

9,056 

42 

1911 

20,947 

57 

17,127 

59 

3,820 

48 

1921 

25,416 

51 

23,756 

52 

1,660 

38 

1931 

14,289 

53 

10,219 

51 

4,070 

59 

1941 

21,905 

50 

16,362 

50 

5,543 

51 

1951 

82,451 

60 

67,761 

62 

14,690 

47 

* The 

Ilyderabad-Godavari 

Railway line was opened 

in 1900 

« * 

and the Purna-Hingoli 

line in 1912. The Parbhani-Parli lin e 


was constructed during the decade 1921-1931. The construction of the Mudkhed-Adilabad Railway line was started in 1940. 
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1.32. The immigration from Madhya Pradesh has been both erratic and, until 
1951, comparatively insignificant for two states with a common frontier extending to 
hundreds of miles. As against the figure for the preceding census, the number of immig¬ 
rants decreased considerably in 1911, increased appreciably in 1921, touched the lowest 
mark during the century in 1931 and then again increased slightly in 1941. But at none 
of these censuses was the figure even near about the 1901 figure, In 1951, however, 
the immigrants increased by about 276 per cent over the 1941 figure, which is perhaps an 
unprecedented rate of increase for the immigrants from any slate during a single decade. 

133. None of the previous census reports gives any specific reason for the fluctua¬ 
tion in the immigration from Madhya Pradesh. The decrease in 1911, over the 1901 
figures, was spread over most of the districts of the state. The construction of the 
Manmad-Hyderabad Railway, which runs through three out of the six districts of this 
state bordering Madhya Pradesh, round about 1900 must have attracted a number of 
labourers from adjoining areas, both in Hyderabad State and Madhya Pradesh. This 
may have been the reason for the larger number of Madhya Pradesh immigrants recorded 
in 1901. Further, the development of Madhya Pradesh, including Berar, both indus¬ 
trially and otherwise, may have absorbed an appreciable portion of the population which 
would have otherwise moved into this state. 

134. The increase in 1921 was confined to Adilabad and Parbhani among the ad¬ 
joining, and Osmanabad, Nizamabad and Medak among the non-adjoining districts. 
The numbers involved in the non-adjoining districts were in no ease significant. In 
fact, the number of immigrants in the two adjoining districts of Adilabad and Parbhani 
together accounted for about 80 per cent of the total Madhya Pradesh immigrants in the 
state. The increase in Adilabad must have been due to the recruitment of labourers 
in large numbers for the construction of the Kazipet-Balharshah Railway line, and in 
Parbhani to the setting up of a number of ginning and pressing factories. It may 
be noted that Madhya Pradesh plays a more important part in the supply of man-power 
to Parbhani District than to Aurangabad or Nanded. The last, two districts draw relati¬ 
vely more from other areas. The decrease in all the other districts must have been 
largely due to the after-effects of the influenza epidemic of 1918, which was wide-spread 
both in Madhya Pradesh and this state. 

135. The steep decrease in 1931 was chiefly due to a heavy decline in the immig¬ 
ration into the two adjoining districts of Adilabad and Parbhani. This in turn was 
perhaps the result of the completion of the Kazipet-Balharshah Railway line which 
had attracted a large number of labourers at the earlier census and the general agricul¬ 
tural and trade depression which characterised the later half of the decade. At this 
census the number of Madhya Pradesh immigrants was not significant in any district 
of the state. The increase in 1941 was mainly the result of increases recorded in all 
the six adjoining districts. But among these districts, the increase was marked only 
in the case of Aurangabad. The number of immigrants also increased in all the non¬ 
adjoining districts with the exception, of only Raichur, Osmanabad and Bidar Districts. 
But again in no case was the variation significant. The increase was perhaps the 
result of the intensification of activities in the industrial, commercial, administrative 
and other spheres due to the second world war. 

136. The steep increase in 1951 is more marked in the adjoining than in the non¬ 
adjoining districts. The movement into Aurangabad, Parbhani, Nanded and Adilabad, par¬ 
ticularly into the last, has assumed vast proportions, comparable for the first time during this 
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century with corresponding movements into adjoining districts from the other two states 
neighbouring Hyderabad. Ihe Madhya Pradesh immigrants in Adilabad District now 

a f° u I f ° r i? ‘ \ P6 i r P ent . of the total Population of the district. Though the numbers 
of Madhya Pradesh immigrants in the other two adjoining districts of Karimnagar and 

mrangai in 1951 are also the largest recorded during the current century, they are almost 

negligible. Ihe areas on either side of the frontiers of these districts with Madhva 

Pradesh are wooded, hilly, sparsely populated and under-developed. Consequently 

there is very little movement across the frontiers, either way. Among the non-adjoining 

districts, the increase is particularly steep in Hyderabad. Madhya Pradesh immigrants 

are now second only to those from Madras among the immigrants in Hyderabad 

City from beyond the state. The manner in which the Madhya Pradesh immigrants are 
now being sustained in the state is detailed in paragraph 14G. 

, ' rhe increase amon g the female immigrants from Madhya Pradesh as recorded 

at the 1951 census is even more marked than the increase in the case of the total im¬ 
migrants from the state. Female immigrants numbered 20,441 in 1901 11 990 in 

1911, 12,981 m 1921, 7,587 in 1931, 10,978 in 1941, and now number 49,188.’ Since the 
beginning of this century they have increased by over 140 per cent as against the increase 

ti ; nalt \uumignunts by only 71 per cent. They now account for 60 per cent of 
the total Madhya Pradesh immigrants. Again, as in the case of the Madras immigrants 
their proportion would have been heavier, but for the temporary deputation to this 
state of a large number of service personnel from Madhya Pradesh most of whom 

c^ S f a m° ng th f m , VanCS fr T 58 I" Adilabad to 68 in Parbhani. ignoring the per- 
WaraSal Distort 1 T""® u ,ulm ber-namely 875-of the immigrants in 

waiangal District winch grazes Madhya Pradesh for a small distance Th* 

m°thc ltl0ri ° f /fi mal ^ S a u 0n8; the . Madhya . Pradesh immigrants may not be as striking as 
the case of the Bombay immigrants, but it is heavy enough to conclude that "the 

marital alliances. 

tru ' i Im ™fration froni Other Parts of India, i.e., Non-Adjacent Areas within the Coun- 

Southern °l **>??»*. and Uttar ^esh in LTthern mT Mysore ^ 

each 1 iesxduar .y areas in India, since 1901, along with the percentage of females in 
eacn group, is given in Table 17. 5 111 


Year 


( 1 ) 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 


Table 17 


Rajasthan 


a_ 


Number 

Percentage 
of females 

(2) 

(3) 

13,858 

37 

14,271 

33 

8,046 

38 

6,608 

39 

8,090 

48 

14,568 

41 


Uttar Pradesh 

-- _ 

Number Percentage 

o 


(4) 

of females 

(5) 

24,390 

41 

9,500 

29 

6,443 

34 

8,038 

39 

10,877 

50 

13,453 

30 


Mysore 

—-—A__ 

Number Percentage 



of females 

W 

(7) 

1,360 

42 

3,880 

34 

2,589 

54 

2,869 

40 

5,732 

48 

8,710 

50 


Other Non-Adjacent 
parts of India 


Number 

Percentage 

o 


of females 

(8) 

(9) 

13,011 

34 

17,479 

32 

9,379 

42 

9,856 

39 

17.651 

49 

22,690 

38 
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139. The Rajasthan immigrants, called generally as Marwadis in this state irres¬ 
pective of the portion of Rajasthan they or their ancestors came from, have played an 
important part in the commercial life of the state. Their contribution to its industrial 
development is also by no means meagre. Thus, their movement has been mainlv 
for economic reasons. They are found practically in all the bigger towns of the state 
and even in many of the more important of the villages in the Marathi speaking tracts. 
The fluctuation in their numbers, from census to census, reflects mostly the trade condi¬ 
tions prevalent in this state—their lowest number was recorded in 1931 when the 
country was still in the grips of the general trade depression. The movement from 
Uttar Pradesh is also mainly due to economic factors but of a different type. The 
Uttar Pradesh immigrants have for centuries now played an important part in the ad¬ 
ministration of the state. They have also pervaded into all branches of the learned 
professions in this state, particularly since the Mutiny of 1857, when Hyderabad replaced 
Delhi and Lucknow as the standard-bearer of Indo-Mogul culture. Of late, they have, 
infiltrated into commercial and industrial spheres as well. The temporary deputation 
of some companies of the Police Force from Uttar Pradesh to this state has exaggerated 
the present number of the immigrants, particularly in Warangal, Nalgonda and Hyder¬ 
abad Districts. The immigration from Mysore State is gradually increasing in extent, 
even after making allowances for the fact that their present number has been inflated 
due to the temporary deputation to this state of a few companies of Mysore Police and 
to the movement of 602 persons born in that state to the Tungabhadra Project Camps. 
The immigration from this state until recently, used to be influenced by inter-marriages 
only to a minor extent. But now the number of marriages between the people of Mysore 
and both the Kannada and Telugu speaking populations of this state is on the increase. 
Even in rural areas of the remoter districts of this state, like those of Medak or 
Karimnagar, quite a few of the cultivators have married in Mysore. As things now stand, 
the economic factor and marital alliances are perhaps more or less equally balanced in 
influencing this movement. Among the other areas from which this state draws some 
numbers of immigrants are Saurashtra, Kutch, Travancore-Cochin, Madhya Bharat, 
Punjab and Delhi. The movement from all these states as well as from other parts of 
India was little influenced by marital alliances. Quite a few of the present immigrants 
from Travancore-Cochin, Punjab, Madhya Bharat and Delhi consist of Army or Police 
personnel temporarily posted to this state from other parts of India. Among the im¬ 
migrants from all the larger of the Indian States, the proportion of females is the lowest 
amongst those from Travancore-Cochin. This is probably due partly to the intense 
attachement of the women in Kerala to their ancestral homes and partly to the high 
proportion of Army and Police personnel among these immigrants. 


140. Immigration from Beyond India. -The number of immigrants from areas 

beyond India is now appreciably lower than what it was in 1901 though it is in excess 
of the corresponding numbers recorded at the intervening censuses*. But the propor¬ 
tion of the immigrants from beyond India to the total population of the state has always 
been insignificant and never more than one in a thousand. The present figure of 9,492 
includes 3,642 displaced persons born in Pakistan as well as 2,155 born in Nepal. The 
latter consist of mostlv Government personnel temporarily posted to the state in the 
wake of Police Action! In addition to this, the present figure includes 1,321 persons, 
other than displaced, born in Pakistan. If all these numbers are excluded, the present 
figure of immigrants from beyond India dwindles to 2,374. This small number is chiefly 
the result of two factors. In the previous regimes in this state, persons from countries 
like Afghanistan, Arabia and Persia, were particularly encouraged to take to employment 

*Vide figures given in columns (6-c) and (7-c) in Table 12 in paragraph 114. 
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in the services of the state, its fudatory Jagirs and ‘Crown Illaqas’. This encouragement 
must have been responsible chiefly for the 4,291 immigrants from Arabia, 1,195 from Persia 
and 886 from Afghanistan recorded at the 1901 Census. But this movement has now 
ceased. The immigrants from Asiatic countries, excluding those from Nepal and the 
territories now constituting Pakistan, numbered 3,488 in 1911, 1,917 in 1921, 2,244 in 
1931 and 4,247* in 1941. 4 hey now number 1,738. Again, the flow of immigration 

from Europe has decreased considerably as a direct result of the independence of the 
country from foreign rule. The majority of the European immigrants at the earlier 
censuses comprised of Army personnel posted in the cantonments of the state. The 
European immigrants numbered 3,936 in 1911; 3,544 in 1921 ; 2,548 in 1931 ; 1.033 in 1 941; 
and now number only 414. The percentage of females among these immigrants was 13 in 
1911; 17 in 1921; 12 in 1931; 45 in 1941; and 55 in 1951. The relatively small number of 
European immigrants and the larger proportion of females among them in 1941 was 
perhaps the result of the movement of the actual combatants to the theatres of war. 
The heavy proportion of females at the present census is due to the unmarried European 
employees of Christian Missionary Organisations and the European wives of some of 
the ‘foreign returned’ Indians in the state. The immigration from the other continents of 
Africa, North and South America and Australasia has never been on any significant scale. 


141. Proportion and Livelihood Pattern of Immigrants from Beyond the State. —As 
mentioned earlier, out of every thousand persons enumerated in this state, 22 were born 
beyond its confines. The proportion of the immigrants from each of the more important 
of the areas concerned to every thousand immigrants from beyond the state, as well 

as the proportion, of females to every thousand immigrants from each of these areas, are 
given in Table 18. 


Table 18 



Areas from 
which immigrants 
were drawn 


Proportion 
per 1,000 
immigrants 

in Hyder- 
abad State 


Proportion of 
females 
per 1,000 
immigrants 
from the area 
concerned 


Areas from 
which immigrants 
were drawn 


Proportion 
per 1,000 
immigrants 
in Hyder¬ 
abad State 


Proportion 
of females 
per 1,000 
immigrants 
from the area 
concerned 



All areas beyond Hyder¬ 
abad State 

1,000 

548 

Madras State 

320 

505 

Bombay State 

307 

657 

Madhya Pradesh 

204 

597 

Rajasthan 

36 

414 

Uttar Pradesh 

33 

297 

Mysore State 

22 

501 

Saurashtra 

15 

402 

Punjab 

9 

334 

4 ravaneore-Cochin 

7 

209 

Madhya Bharat 

6 

427 


Kutch 

4 

455 

Delhi 

4 

414 

West Bengal 

2 

430 

Pepsu 

2 

453 

Ajmer 

1 

409 

Bihar 

1 

280 

Other States of the Indian 

Union 

2 

374 

French and Portuguese 

possessions in India . . 

2 

473 

Foreign Countries 

23 

318 


142. The livelihood class distribution of every 1,000 immigrants from each of the 
areas mentioned above, along with the percentage of females (in brackets) in each live¬ 
lihood class, is given in Table 19. 


•This figure includes immigrants from Nepal as the break-up by individual countries has not been given in the 1041 Report. 


s 
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Table 19 


Agricultural Classes* 


Non-Agricultural Classes* 


Area from which 
immigrants were drawn 

t All 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

^ All 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 


classes 





classes 





(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

All areas beyond Hyder¬ 

414 

250 

36 

103 

25 

586 

151 

129 

37 

269 

abad State 

(67) 

(70) 

(59) 

(61) 

(74) 

(46) 

(49) 

(49) 

(50) 

(48) 

Madras 

361 

242 

31 

70 

18 

639 

160 

92 

62 

325 


(58) 

(58) 

(53) 

(57) 

(73) 

(46) 

(48) 

(49) 

(52) 

(43) 

Bombay 

602 

387 

39 

131 

45 

398 

119 

79 

21 

179 


(74) 

(77) 

(67) 

(66) 

(75) 

(53) 

(57) 

(57) 

(50) 

(50> 

Madhya Pradesh 
• 

532 

247 

66 

194 

25 

468 

163 

101 

29 

175 


(67) 

(74) 

(57) 

(59) 

(78) 

(52) 

(52) 

(53) 

(49) 

(51) 

Rajasthan 

49 

30 

3 

7 

9 

951 

163 

527 

11 

250 


(47) 

(50) 

(31) 

(30) 

(54) 

(41) 

(37) 

(45) 

(46) 

(36) 

Uttar Pradesh 

38 

23 

2 

7 

6 

962 

202 

144 

26 

590 


(43) 

(41) 

(38) 

(40) 

(55) 

(29) 

(28) 

(38) 

(40) 

(27) 

Mysore 

62 

35 

3 

8 

16 

938 

232 

150 

73 

483 

(78) 

(85) 

(59) 

(43) 

(84) 

(48) 

(45) 

(55) 

(56) 

(47) 

Saurashtra .. 

7 

3 

1 

2 

1 

993 

120 

742 

9 

122 


(45) 

(52) 

(33) 

(40) 

(40) 

(40) 

(43) 

(40) 

(43) 

(39) 

Punjab 

28 

17 

2 

6 

3 

972 

122 

213 

22 

615 

(23) 

(18) 

(44) 

(26) 

(22) 

(34) 

(38) 

(40) 

(34) 

(31) 

Travancore-Cochin 

14 

11 

• • 

1 

2 

986 

83 

73 

38 

792 


(70) 

(76) 

• • 

• • 

(80) 

(20) 

(27) 

(25) 

(33) 

(18) 

Madyha Bharat 

37 

18 

5 

6 

8 

963 

430 

181 

39 

313 

(55) 

(53) 

(42) 

(40) 

(76) 

(42) 

(45) 

(51) 

(32) 

(34) 

Kutch 

12 

4 

1 

6 

1 

988 

174 

523 

11 

280 


(43) 

(71) 

(100) 

(0) 

(100) 

(46) 

(37) 

(48) 

(50) 

(45) 

Delhi 

23 

13 

1 

4 

O 

977 

150 

203 

24 

600 

(56) 

(68) 

• m 

(20) 

(57) 

(41) 

(37) 

(43) 

(34) 

(42) 

West Bengal 

19 

11 

1 

5 

2 

981 

260 

179 

93 

449 

(42) 

(45) 

• • 

(20) 

(100) 

(43) 

(41) 

(47) 

(59) 

(39) 

Pepsu 

7 

6 

• • 

1 

• • 

993 

82 

704 

8 

199 

(17) 

(20) 

• • 

• • 

• • 

(46) 

(36) 

(45) 

(33) 

(52) 

Ajmer 

81 

41 

2 

14 

24 

919 

145 

353 

17 

404 

(47) 

(58) 

• • 

(13) 

(50) 

(40) 

(35) 

(50) 

(50) 

(33) 

Bihar 

24 

14 

• • 

8 

2 

976 

244 

105 

73 

554 

(35) 

(13) 

• • 

(80) 

• • 

(28) 

(29) 

(45) 

(48) 

(21) 

Other States of the Indian 

23 

16 

3 

2 

2 

977 

315 

129 

63 

£ - * V 

470 

Union. 

(41) 

(40) 

(33) 

(50) 

(50) 

(37) 

(45) 

(40) 

(34) 

(32) 

French and Portuguese 

6 

O 

• • 

• • 

1 

994 

226 

135 

90 

543 

possessions 

(75) 

(67) 

• • 

• • 

(100) 

(47) 

(46) 

(43) 

(50) 

(48) 

Foreign countries 

25 

(29) 

9 

(34) 

5 

(21) 

( 34 ] 

6 

(22) 

975 

(32) 

100 

(34) 

308 

(37) 

26 

(35) 

541 

(28) 


♦Livelihood Class I represents cultivators of land, wholly or mainly owned, and their dependants II.re resents cult'v t . 
of land, wholly or mainly unowned, and their dependants ; III represents cultivating labourers and their dependants ,,1V rep¬ 
resents non-cultivating owners of land, agricultural rent receivers and their dependants ; V represents 

pendants, who derive their principal means of livelihood from production (other than cultivati ) » P ‘ their dependants 

their dependants, who derive their principal means of livelihood from commerce ; VII represe s p Henendnnts who derive 
who derive their principal means of livelihood from transport; and VIII represents persons, and their dependants, who derive 

their principal means of livelihood from other services and miscellaneous sources. 
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143. Of the 405,084 immigrants in the state, 167,900, or 41 per cent, are in agri¬ 
cultural and 237,184, or 59 per cent, are in non-agrieultural classes. Of those in agricul¬ 
tural classes, 165,451, or almost all, are from the adjoining states and only 2,449 from 
remoter areas. Females account for over 67 per cent of the former and 50 per cent of 
the latter. Of the 165,451 in agricultural classes from the adjoining states, 154,977 or 
the overwhelming majority, live in the bordering districts of this state and among these 
immigrants the percentage of females is as high as 68. On the contrary, among immi¬ 
grants in non-agrieultural classes, 170,720 are from the adjoining states and a sizeable 
number, namely 66,464, are from remoter areas. Females account for just 50 per cent 

. c* * If 11^1 / 0. t immigrants in non-agrieultural 

classes from the adjoining states, only 104,208 live in the bordering districts and even 
among them the percentage of females is relatively as low as 52. Again, of the 167.900 
immigrants in agricultural classes all but 9.582 are in rural areas. Contrary to this, 
of the 237,184 immigrants in non-agrieultural classes, 181,991 are in urban and 
55,193 in rural areas and the percentage of females among both the groups is very 
low—it is 46 among the former and 48 among the latter. Thus, the predominant 
number of the immigrants into this state in agricultural classes have moved in, directlv 
or indirectly, due to marital alliances, and this movement is confined almost exclusively 
to rural areas. But a majority of the immigrants into non-agrieultural classes have 
moved in due to economic reasons, and, though this movement is largely to urban areas, 
a sizeable portion of the immigrants have infiltrated into rural areas as well. The in¬ 
filtration motivated by economic reasons, is spread over all the four non-agrieultural 
classes, but is particularly marked in occupations and professions connected’ with the 
Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources. Again, to the extent it 

exists in agricultural classes, such infiltration is most perceptible in the Livelihood Classes 
of Tenant Cultivation and Agricultural Labour. 


144. The Madras immigrants, unlike the Bombay and Madhya Pradesh immi¬ 
grants, are in considerably larger numbers in non-agrieultural than agricultural classes. 
This preponderance in non-agrieultural classes is wholly due to their concentration in 
Hyderabad City, the Tungabhadra Project Camps, the two mining towns of Kothaoudam 
and Yellandu and to the fact that a large number of service personnel from Madras had 
been temporarily posted to this state in the wake of the Police Action. There are 27.026 
persons born in Madras State in Hyderabad City, of whom 49 per cent are females 
iheir prominence in the city would be evident from the fact that they are more 
numerous in it than the immigrants from any district of the state itself with the excep¬ 
tions of only Nalgonda and Medak. They pervade practically in all walks of life in the 
«ty. Numbers of them are employed as domestic servants. ' They serve in large num¬ 
bers in the hotels and restaurants and also run quite a few of them. They are employed 
in large numbers in the managerial staff of the bigger of the industrial and commercial 
concerns including banks and insurance companies. Quite a few of them even own 
and run such concerns. They almost monopolise the trade in hides and skins. A number 
o1 them also work as artisans—such as mechanics, gold and silver smiths and stone 
masons. They are employed in large numbers in the railway establishments, both on 
tne traffic and the workshop sides. They are equally prominent in the Government of 
India Organisations and Offices including the defence and ancillary establishments in 
ecunderabad Cantonment. Quite a few of them have also taken to the learned profes¬ 
sions including journalism. In the Tungabhadra Project Camps, they number 9 750 
r constitute 28 per cent of the total population. The majority of these immigrants are 
abourers and quite a few are skilled artisans, mechanics, etc. In the two mining 
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towns ot Kothagudain and Yellandu they number 5,550, constituting 9 percent of the 
population. 'I he collieries in these towns have always attracted a large number of 
labourers from Madras State. In addition to this, the Madras immigrants have infil¬ 
trated in appreciable numbers into non-agricultural occupations similar to those they 
follow in Hyderabad City in many other urban and some rural areas as well. They 
lorni per cent of the population of Warangal City and over 5 per cent of Raichur Town. 
Only 167 of them in the former and 29 in the latter are sustained by agricultural oc¬ 
cupations. A fair portion of the small mining population of the Haiti Gold Fields in 
Raichur District consists of immigrants from Madras. Further, in the wake of Police 
Action, a large number of the employees of Madras Government were temporarily de¬ 
puted to this state. At the time of the census enumeration, they were spread practi¬ 
cally all over the Andhra and Kannada areas of the state, with a heavy concentration 
in Hyderabad City and Nalgonda and Warangal Districts. 

Of all the immigrants into Hyderabad State, those from Madras have relatively 
taken most to agricultural occupations in this state, basically as owner cultivators and, 
to a considerably smaller extent, as tenant cultivators and agricultural labourers. Though 
it is beyond the purview of the present report, it may be mentioned here that this infil¬ 
tration has had very beneficial effects—not so much in increasing agricultural produc¬ 
tion in the state as in setting a fine example to the local cultivators in intelligent hus¬ 
bandry. These cultivators have taken particularly to tobacco, paddy and sugar-cane 
cultivation in the state and generally avoid the cotton tracts. The Madras immigrants 
have settled in large numbers as cultivators in Warangal District, particularly in the 
southern and south-eastern areas of the district which abut into Madras State. They 
have also infiltrated as such in some numbers all over Nalgonda District and in the 
eastern portions of Mahbubnagar. But more striking is their large concentration in 
the canal zones of Nizamabad which is an interior district. In these canal areas, they 
perhaps represent the most industrious type of cultivators to be found any where in 
this state. In addition to this, they have also taken to cultivation in stray villages of 
Hyderabad, Medak, and Karimnagar Districts. The Madras immigrants, returning 
agricultural occupations in the cotton growing tracts of this st^te, are mostly persons 
with agricultural interests in Madras State who have migrated in connection with some 
subsidiary interest or occupation in this state. For example, in a number of the census 
enumeration slips pertaining to such immigrants, the principal means of livelihood was 
recorded as agriculture in Madras State and the secondary means of livelihood as govern¬ 
ment service or trade in this state. 


145. The majority of the Bombay immigrants, the next most numerous in this 
state, are in agricultural classes. But the movement of this group of Bombay immi¬ 
grants is almost predominantly the result of inter-marriages though in some villages, 
particularly in Afzalpur Tahsii and in other areas in the south-western corner of the 
state, some of them seem to have infiltrated for economic reasons and settled down in 
agricultural occupations. Even among the Bombay immigrants in non-agricultural 
classes, the major factor governing the movement seems to be marital alliances, but 
the economic factor is also fairly pronounced in certain areas particularly in Hyderabad 
City, and in the urban areas of Gulbarga, Aurangabad, Raichur, Bhir and Osmanabad 
Districts and Nanded Town. The Bombay immigrants arc fairly prominent in 
the western half of the state in retail and wholesale trade in cotton and textile goods 
and in textile industry. Some of them are also engaged in the trade in oil seeds and 
pulses. Immigrants from Bombay State constitute a fair, if not a major, portion of 
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the numerous, large and small, commercial and industrial organisations spread all over 
the state—particularly in the western half—which have their headquarters in Bombay 
State, irrespective of whether such concerns are owned by Indians or foreigners. Well 
known examples of such concerns are the Imperial and the Central Banks in the state, 
the Shahabad Cement and the Indian Hume Pipe Companies, etc. They are also emp¬ 
loyed in fair numbers in the Government of India organisations, which have their circle 
headquarters in western India like the former G.I.P. and the Barsi Light Railways and 
the Post and Telegraph establishments in the western districts of the state. Again, 
as in the case of the Madras immigrants but to a smaller extent, the number of Bombay 
immigrants in non-agricultural classes is exaggerated to a noticeable extent on account 
of the temporary deputation to this state of a large number of service personnel from 
Bombay State. This explains their large numbers in the Livelihood Class of Other Servi¬ 
ces and Miscellaneous Sources not only in the adjoining districts but even in such remote 
districts as Warangal and Nizamabad. About 17 per cent of the total immigrants from 
Bombay State in non-agricultural classes are concentrated in the metropolis of the state. 

They account for 3 per cent of the total population in the towns of Gulbarga and Aurang¬ 
abad. 


146. Slightly more than half of the immigrants from Madhya Pradesh are in 
agricultural classes. But they are more evenly balanced among the agricultural and 
non-agricultural classes than the immigrants from either Bombay or Madras. Though 
a majority of these immigrants have moved into the state because of marital alliances, 
considerable numbers have infiltrated for reasons unconnected with such alliances and 
have settled down to various occupations, particularly in Hyderabad City and in the 
northern districts bordering Madhya Pradesh. A certain amount of infiltration, chiefly as 
agricultural labourers, and to a smaller extent as tenant cultivators, is noticeable prac¬ 
tically in all the rural areas of this state bordering Madhya Pradesh. This infiltration 
in agricultural classes is, however, more pronounced in the cotton growing tahsils of 
Adilabad District, wherein it extends to the Livelihood Class of Owner Cultivation as 
well. But the infiltration is considerably more marked in non-agricultural occupations. 
Of the 38,603 immigrants from Madhya Pradesh in this state in non-agricultural classes, 
more than one-fourth, namely 10,802 consisting of .5,704 males and 5,098 females, are 
in Hyderabad City. A slightly larger number, namely 11,864 consisting of 5.469 
males and 6,395 females, is concentrated, in Jalna, Nanded and Aurangabad Towns and 
the urban areas of Adilabad and Parbhani Districts. The infiltration of Madhya 
.Pradesh immigrants in non-agricultural classes is also fairlv perceptible in the rural areas 
ot the tahsils bordering Madhya Pradesh, particularly in Adilabad and Nanded Districts, 
lhe weaving mills in Nanded and Aurangabad Towns, the ginning and pressing factories 
spread over all the northern districts, the paper mills at Sirpur, the collieries & of Sashti 
and Bellampalli, and the learned professions, petty trade (including hawking) and emp- 
oyment in hotels, tea shops, etc., have attracted a fair number of these immigrants. There is 
no doubt that the number of Madhya Pradesh immigrants in the Livelihood Class of Other 
services and Miscellaneous Sources, in the bordering districts as well as in Hyderabad 
^ty and in districts like those of Warangal and Nalgonda, is appreciably exaggerated 
on account of the temporary deputation to this state of police and other service ner- 
onnel from Madhya Pradesh. But such infiltration is not entirely novel for this stste. 
n account of the peculiar political association of Berar and Hyderabad in the nast 

there medto.be a fair ™mber of Beraris, both in Government service and in The learned 

professions in this state, particularly in the northern districts. Until very recently 
rans used to be treated as Mulkies (i.e., residents of this state) for all administrative 
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purposes, i!:, p-< <o;f concentration of Madhya Pradesh immigrants in Hyderabad 
City is, howev er. hregr-Iy vine to the attempts made during the Razakar regime by the 
ruling clique (<> settle in this state Muslims drawn from the neighbouring areas. While 
most of the Muslims from the other areas, who had migrated into Hyderabad as a result 
of these attempts returned to their respective homes after the Police Action, a large 
number oi those from Madhya Pradesh preferred to stay on in the city, earning their 
livelihood as petty traders, ricksha pullers, artisans, labourers in factories, etc. 


147. The immigrants in this state from all the areas beyond the three adjoining 
states of Madras, Bombay and Madhya Pradesh, account for just 17 per cent of the total 
immigrants in the state. But as mentioned elsewhere*, the movement of a majority of 
these immigrants is the result of economic factors. These immigrants are heavily con¬ 
centrated in Hyderabad City—the percentage of the immigrants in the city to the total 
number of the immigrants in the state ranges between 10 in the case of the Sikkim im¬ 
migrants and 87 in the case of the Pepsu immigrants. Of these immigrants, only an 
insignificant minority are in agricultural classes. Almost all of these immigrants in 
agricultural classes have moved into the state either on account of their subsidiary 
occupations, other than agriculture, or as in the case particularly of the Mysore immi¬ 
grants, due to marital alliances. Few of them have taken to agricultural occupations 
in this state. The overwhelming majority of these immigrants are in non-agricultural 
classes and in the urban areas of the state. The immigration from Rajasthan, Saurash- 
tra, Kutch and Ajmer is basically the result of the enterprising spirit displayed, 
particularly in the commercial and industrial spheres, by certain castes of those 
states. Over 35 per cent of the immigrants from Ajmer, over 52 of those from 
Rajasthan and Kutch and over 74 of those from Saurashtra are dependant on 
commerce. The more important of the commercial enterprises which attract 
them are banking, money lending and exchange, and trade in cotton, textiles, oil 
seeds, grains, pulses, machinery, hardware, china-ware, bullion, gold and silver articles, 
etc. Tn addition to this, over 14 per cent of the immigrants from Ajmer, 16 from 
Rajasthan, 12 from Saurashtra and 17 from Kutch are dependant on production. Their 
activities in this sphere are more or less confined to the processing of the commodities 
they generally trade in, or to the manufacture of the products of such commodities—the 
Rajasthan immigrants being prominent in the making and selling of sweetmeats as 
well. The immigrants from these four states are found in relatively large numbers in 
the northern districts of Aurangabad, Parbhani, Nanded and Adilabad. Some of the 
immigrants from Rajathan, Ajmer, Uttar Pradesh, Mysore and Madhya Bharat, and a 
considerably larger portion from Travancore-Cochin, Punjab and Coorg represent the 
service personnel of the Government of India, or of some of the other Indian States, 
temporarily posted to this state. Many of the immigrants from Mysore, and to a smaller 
extent, from Travancore-Cochin have infiltrated into various non-agricultural occupa¬ 
tions in the state, more or less on the same pattern as the immigrants from Madras— 
the Mysore immigrants being particularly conspicuous in the engineering and allied 
activities. A fair portion of the Uttar Pradesh immigrants are in government service and 
other learned professions of this state. More than hal of the 306 ^ indhya Pradesh im¬ 
migrants in this state are engaged in making ‘ Kalla ’ in Adilabad District. The 
numbers of the immigrants from the other Indian States are too insignificant for any 
special mention. About half of the total immigrants from foreign countries are from 
Pakistan and slightly less than one-fourth from Nepal. The overwhelming majority 
of those from Pakistan are displaced persons. More than half of these displaced persons 
are engaged in commercial activities, particularly retail trade in cloth and general stores. 

* Vide paragraph 139. 
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About 90 per cent ol the displaced persons arc concentrated in Hyderabad City and the 
important towns in the state along the metre gauge line running between Manmad and 
Hyderabad City. Obviously, the infiltration is from Bombay. Almost all the immi¬ 
grants from Nepal are employees of the Government of India. Of the remaining immi¬ 
grants from foreign countries, the most numerous are those from Arabia. Many of 
these immigrants are employees of the State Forces, since disbanded. Most of the .376 
Burmese immigrants are Indians repatriated from Burma. 


148. Number and Sex of Emigrants since 1901.- The details of the persons born in 
Hyderabad State but enumerated in the other states of India, at each of the censuses 
since the beginning of fhis century, according to the areas in which they were enumerated 
and along with the percentage of females in each category, are given in Table 20. 


Table 



Year 



1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 


Year 


( 1 ) 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 


Hyderabad Emigrants in 

ALL OTHER PARTS OF INDIA 


Number Percent age 

of females 


Hyderabad Emigrants in 
the three adjoining States 

Number Percentage 

of females 


Hyderabad emigrants in 


Bombay 


Number 


Percentage 
of females 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 4-a) 

(*-*) 

296,291 

54 

286,763 

55 

129,278 

57 

306,847 

56 

294.413 

57 

140,990 

59 

364,890 

51 

349.098 

51 

219,252 

52 

334,788 

54 

319,617 

55 

170,076 

55 

• • 

564,017 

• • 

52 

• • 

540,853 

• • 

53 

353,868 

• • 

50 

Hyderabad Emigrants in 

Hyderabad Emigrants in 

Hyderabad Emigrants in 

Madras 

_ ^ 

Madhya Pradesh 

A 

Non-Adjacent Indian States 

A 

Number 

4 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

( ^ 
Number 

Percentage 


of females 


offemales 


of females 

(4-b) 

(5-b) 

( 4-c) 

(5-c) 

(3) 

O) 

62,507 

51 

94,978 

54 

9,528 

38 

60,692 

52 

92,731 

56 

12,434 

37 

38,916 

39 

90,930 

54 

15,792 

43 

58,476 

53 

91,065 

56 

15,171 

x Cl 

44 

93,083 

• • 

52 

93,902 

• • 

64 

• • 

23,164 

• • 

43 


As detailed sorting of the enumeration slips was not undertaken at the 1941 Census in 
most parts of India due to the war, figures pertaining to Hyderabad emigrants are not 
available for that census. Further, the figures given for the earlier censuses in Table *>0 
have not been adjusted to correspond to the existing territories of this state. In other 
words, no allowances have been made for the enclave villages exchanged between this 
state and the adjoining states of Bombay and Madras during the decade 1941-1951 It 
is not possible now to adjust the figures to correspond to these changes, but even if possible 
the present analysis would not be materially affected by such adjustments. Besides the 
hgures for the earlier censuses given in column (6), relating to persons born in Hyderabad 
state but enumerated in the non-adjacent states of India, include those born in territories 
now constituting Burma and Pakistan. The corresponding figures for the present census 
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are not available. Again the figures given in the table for none of the censuses include 
the number of Hyderabad emigrants in other foreign countries. The number of Hyder¬ 
abad emigrants to Burma was 600 in 1901, 1,575 in 1911, 494 in 1921, and 939 in 1931- 
Due to the constitutional and other changes that have taken place in Burma since 1931, 
the number of Hyderabad emigrants to that country must have now dwindled to insigni¬ 
ficant. proportions, and as stated in paragraph 109, the number of Hyderabad emigrants 
in other foreign countries (excluding Pakistan) would not have been significant at any 
of the censuses. Thus, the only significant limitation to the present analysis is the lack 
of figures pertaining to Hyderabad emigrants in Pakistan in 1951. 

149. The number of Hyderabad emigrants in each of the areas mentioned in Table 
20, among every 1,000 of the emigrants from this state to all the other parts of India, 
as recorded at the respective censuses, is given in Table 21. 


Table 21 


Year 


( 1 ) 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 


Hyderabad 
emigrants in 
all adjoining 
states 

(2) 

968 
959 
957 
955 
• • 

959 


Hyderabad 
emigrants 
in Bombay 

(2a) 

436 

459 

601 

508 


• • 


627 


Hyderabad 
emigrants 
in Madras 

(2b) 

211 

198 

107 

175 

165 


Hyderabad 
emigrants 
in Madhya 
Pradesh 

(2c) 

321 

302 

249 

272 

167 


Hyderabad 

emigrants in 
non-adjoining 
states 

(3) 

82 

41 

43 

45 


• • 


41 


150. On the whole, the number of emigrants from Hyderabad State to other parts 
of India has been increasing from census to census since 1901, except for a slight setbac 
fa 193 i resulting primarily from an appreciable decrease in the sea e o 

the emigrinis have increased by roughly 70 per cent. The variation .n the numbers*: 

* mo ve significant is the fact that the proportion of females among the total emigrants 
is now considerably lower than what it was at any of the previous cens «fes, excep 
1921 Census-in 1921, the proportion was relatively very low due probably to the in 
fluenza epidemic of 1918. This decreased proportion of females makes it obviow 
movement is now much less influenced by marital alliances and much { Q * 

S emi^atVon from^his state to other areas in India continues to be insignificant. 

151 Hyderabad Emigrants in Bombay State .—Among the adjoining states t e 

state now reside in Bombay. The proportion of females among these e 8 M 

decreased considerably. The female emigrants have now a most lost thnir 

superiority over the male emigrants, which was a distinct e districts which adjoin 
214,787, or 61 per cent of the emigrants in Bombay State are in tr^ of the total— 

this state—Sholapur District itself accounting for 82,247 or. • P of the Hyderabad 
and 56 per cent of these emigrants are females. As many as 39 p y 


V 
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emigrants in Bombay State reside in the non-adjoining districts of the state. Greater 
Bombay accounts for 88,142 or 24.9 per cent of the total emigrants from Hyderabad, 
and Poona District for 26,292 or an additional 7.4 per cent. In no adjoining or non¬ 
adjoining district is there such a heavy concentration of Hyderabad emigrants as in Greater 
Bombay. Hyderabadis account for over 3 per cent of its population. Ahmedabad District 
with 3,268 and Surat with 1,836 have also sizeable numbers of Hyderabad emigrants. 
The percentage of females among these emigrants in all the non-adjoining districts 
of Bombay State is only 41. Unlike in the case of the emigrants to .Madhya 
Pradesh or Madras State, those to Bombay State are drawn in appreciable numbers 
from all over this state and not from any particular linguistic zone or zones. A 
heavy proportion of the 78,000 Telugu speakers in Greater Bombay, and the 
overwhelming majority of the 20,439 Telugu speakers in Ahmednagar, 32,16.5 in 
Poona, 65,240 in Sholapur, 13,420 in Bijapur and 22,927 in Dharwar District is bound 
to consist of emigrants, or their descendants from the Telugu areas of this state. A 
livelihood class analysis of the Hyderabad emigrants to Bombay State, as well as of those to 
the other areas in India, is given in paragraphs 155 to 161. But on the whole the movement 
to Bombay State is slightly more influenced by economic reasons than marital alliances. 


152. Hyderabad Emigrants in Madras State. —The emigration to Madras State 
declined in extent subsequent to the 1901 Census, the decline recorded in 1921 beino- 
particularly heavy due to the after effects of the influenza epidemic of 1918. Even in 
1931, in spite of a heavy increase over the 1921 figures, the emigration could not entirely 
recover its 1901 proportions, presumably because of the trade depression. But since 
then it has more than made up for the lost ground. The emigrants are now roughly 
one and a half times their numbers in 1901. Almost the same trend is noticeable among 
the female emigrants except that their decrease in numbers in 1921 is more marked. 
Their percentage among the total emigrants is wavering within the narrow limits of 51 
and 53, except again in 1921 when it declined to 39. 82,969 or as many as 89 per cent 

of the Hyderabad emigrants are now residing in the adjoining districts of Madras State- 
35,345 or 38 per cent of the total being in Krishna and 19,644 or 21 per cent, in Bellarv. 
As will be seen subsequently, the concentration in Bellarv is due to the Tungabhadra 
Project works on the other side of the river. 53 per cent "of these emigrants in the ad¬ 
joining districts are females. 10,114 or only 11 per cent of the Hyderabad emigrants 
are in the non-adjoining districts of Madras State, Madras City itself accounting for 
4,535 or 4.9 per cent of the total. The percentage of females among these emigrants in 
the non-adjoining districts is only 40. It is thus obvious that the movement to Madras 
State is influenced both by marital alliances and economic factors, the former perhaps slig¬ 
htly predominating. But, on account of the vast dimensions attained by the emigration to 
Bombay State, the relative importance of Madras, as an area absorbing emigrants from Hyd¬ 
erabad State, has diminished in spite of an appreciable increase in the number of emio-rants to 
that state. 


153. Hyderabad Emigrants in Madhya Pradesh.— The trend in the emigration to 
Madhya Pradesh is very much different from that to the other two adjoining states. There 
has been very little variation in the number of emigrants since 1901. "rhe influenza 
epidemic preceding the 1921 Census, or the trade depression of 1931, does not seem to 
have had any particularly adverse effect on the scale of emigration as a whole. But the 
fact cannot be overlooked that, for reasons indicated in paragraph 116, the figures for 
the preceding censuses covered many categories of emigrants (or immigrants) now left 
out entirely or included only partially. Examined sex-wise, however, the figures indi¬ 
cate significant variations. Excluding the figures for the 1921 Census, which were rather 
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abnormal on. account of the influenza epidemic of 1918, the number of male emigrants 
has decreased and of female emigrants has increased, from census to census. As compared 
with the 1901 figures, while total emigrants have decreased by only 1 per cent and male 
emigrants by 22 per cent, the female emigrants have actually increased by 16 per cent! 
85,775 or 91 per cent, of the present emigrants reside in the five adjoining districts —more 
or less well spread over, except for the backward and wooded district of Bastar, which 
accounts for only 528 of them. As many as 65 percent of these emigrants in the adjoin¬ 
ing districts arc females. 8.127, or only 9 per cent, of the Hyderabad emigrants are in 
the non-adjoining districts, Nagpur District itself accounting for 2.7 per cent of the 
total. The percentage of females among these emigrants is appreciably below 50. 

It is thus obvious that unlike in the case of the emigration to the other two adjoin¬ 
ing states, that to Madhya Pradesh, is very largely the result of marital alliances. Due 
to the substantial increases recorded since 1901 in the scale of emigration to the other 
two adjoining states, particularly to Bombay, the relative importance of Madhya Pra¬ 
desh as an area, attracting Hyderabad emigrants, has suffered considerably. 

154. Hyderabad Emigrants in Non-<1 djacent Indian States .—The number of Hyder¬ 
abad emigrants to the remoter states of India has increased appreciably as compared 
with the figures for the preceding censuses. The real increo.se would be very much more 
than what'the figures in column 6 of Table 20 indicate as the figures for the earlier censuses 
include and the figures for the present census exclude the number of Hyderabad emi¬ 
grants in areas now constituting Burma and Pakistan. The present increase is due to 
larger emigration to areas like Mysore, Ajmer, West Bengal, Delhi and Assam. But as 
mentioned in paragraph 150, emigration from this state to non-adjacent Indian States 
is hardly significant. The movement, however, is predominantly (lue to factors uncon¬ 
nected with marital alliances. The largest number of these emigrants, namely 6,628 
are in Mysore State, of whom 2,193 are in Bangalore City itself. 

155. Proportion and Livelihood Pattern of Hyderabad Emigrants.— Out of _every 
1.000 persons born in Hyderabad State but residing in other parts of India at the time of 
the 1951 Census, 627 were in Bombay, 167 in Madhya Pradesh, 165 in Madras, 12 in Mysore, 
7 in Uttar Pradesh, 4 each in Ajmer and Madhya Bharat, 3 each in \\ est Bengal and Delhi, 
2 each in Rajasthan, Assam and Bihar, and one each in Punjab and the remaining states 
of India. No’ persons born in this state are residing in Himachal I radosh and Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands. As stated earlier, no figures are available for the Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir State in which the 1951 Census was not conducted. The livelihood class distribu¬ 
tion of every 1,000 Hyder bad emigrants in each of these states, along with the percen¬ 
tage of females (indicated in brackets) in each livelihood class is given in Table 2-. 

Table 22 


Area in which 
emigrants were 
residing 

(i) 

All areas in the 
Indian Union f 

Bombay 


Agricultural cl a s s e s * 
_--- 


Non-Agricultural classes 


All 

classes 

( 2 ) 

344 

(64) 

271 

(64) 


(3) 

161 

(71) 

129 

(72) 


II 

(4) 

29 

(62) 

22 

(60) 


III 

(5) 

134 

(56) 

105 

(55) 


IV 

( 0 ) 

19 

(67) 

15 

( 66 ) 


All 

classes 

(7) 

656 

(46) 

729 

(45) 


( 8 ) 

275 

(46) 

349 

(45) 


VI 

(9) 

84 

(48) 

89 

(47) 


VII 

( 10 ) 

34 

(43) 

31 

(45) 


VIII 

(H) 

250 

(46) 

260 

(45) 
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Table 22 (Concld.) 


Area in which 
emigrants were 
residing 

r*- 

Agricultural classes* 

a. 


Non-Agricultural 

A 

classes* 


All 

classes 

I 

II 

III 

IV ' 
% 

All 

classes 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

my 

Madhya Pradesh 

600 

288 

64 

218 

30 

400 

181 

70 


v A A / 

1 1 fy 

Madras 

(70) 

(76) 

(64) 

(64) 

(75) 

(54) 

(54) 

(56) 

U Ad 

(42) 

117 

(55) 

430 

185 

28 

192 

25 

570 

121 

81 

a a 

OO A 

Mysore 

(57) 

(62) 

(63) 

(52) 

(62) 

(47) 

(50) 

(47) 

(41) 

oz 4 

56 

19 

5 

17 

15 

944 

284 

109 

At ; 


Uttar Pradesh 

(40) 

(41) 

(47) 

(37) 

(41) 

(47) 

(49) 

(48) 

(43) 

50o 

182 

137 

12 

10 

23 

818 

128 

110 

\ / 

AO 


Ajmer| 

(39) 

32 

(39) 

• • 

(39) 

• • 

(28) 

(48) 

• • 

(27) 

968 

(38) 

a ^ 

(18) 

(51) 

o37 

(24) 


(44) 

• • 




(41) 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Madhya Bharatf 

84 

• • 




916 

^ a 


• • 

• •* 


(65) 

¥ 

• • 




(44) 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• •- 

West Bengal 

Delhif 

4 

• • 

9 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2 


2 

996 

(35) 

991 

250 

(58) 

281 

(26) 

• • 

44 

(33) 

• • 

421 

(26> 


(35) 

• 

w 



(57) 

• • 

• • 

• • 

% A 

• • 

• • 

Rajasthanf 

143 

• • 




857 

a 


• • 

• • 


(35) 

• • 




(30) 

• • 

• • 

• • 

a a 

• • 

• ♦ 

Assam 

Bihar 

Punjabi 

6 

(67) 

47 

(66) 

447 

5 

(80) 

42 

(64) 

• • 

1 

(100) 

• • 

1 

• • 

3 

(67) 

• • 

• • 

1 

(100) 

• • 

994 

(93) 

953 

(12) 

553 

63 

(54) 

373 

01) 

• • 

13 

(85) 

31 

(7) 

• • 

8 

(25) 

465 

(7) 

• • 

910 

(96) 

84 

(41) 

Other Indian 
States| 

(76) 

• • 

• • 

• 9 

• • 

(26) 

• • 

• • 

• • 

a a 

• • 

• 9 - 

85 

(23) 

22 

(61) 

4 

(33) 

37 

• • 

6 

(20) 

915 

(46) 

199 

(48) 

• • 

161 

(43) 

• • 

79 

(56) 

• • 

374 

(34) 


i 56, 0f the 564 > 017 emigrants from Hyderabad State to other nart« r 
19 4,089 or only 34 per cent, are in agricultural, and 369,928 or 66 per cent are in nl'^ 
agricultural classes. Of those in agricultural classes, as many as 192 167 are in ti,« 

Females account for 64 per cent of the former and 47 per cent of the latter f J* tes l. 
the 192,167 emigrants in agricultural classes in the adjoining states 186 218 or off 1 * 1 ’ ° f 
whelming majority, live in the districts bordering Hyderabad State and amo^ T*' 
emigrants, the percentage of females is as high fs 65. Among The emigraSs hi 

stotes The percentages of females, among thele emigrants is as Imv as 46 ?n ^ mmg 
of the former and 42 in the ease of the latter. But, relatively a very heaw nro ° as ® 
these emigrants in non-agricultural classes in the adjoining states live in Tstncts whicdf 

♦For the actual significance of the Roman numerals used herein vide note under Table 19 in paragraph 142 

u» [or 

"'•“■• k ""—- ■"*«— - ^vyaarigi. 1 : & -s: ■*> 

12 ’ 
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Wo not border the shite- - the number in the bordering districts is 197,313 and that in the 
other districts is 151,373, of whom females account for 51 per cent and 41 per cent 
respectively. 11 is thus obvious that a very large number of emigrants in agricultural clas¬ 
ses have moved out , directly or indirectly. due to marital alliances but the movement of those 
in non-agncultural classes is due more to economic reasons than marital alliances. The 
position with regard to the emigrants in each of the adjoining states and the other states 

of Tndia is explained in the succeeding paragraphs. 

157. Only 27 per cent or 95,811 of the emigrants to Bombay State are in agricultural 
classes. Of these, the overwhelming majority, namely 92,991 are in the adjoining dis¬ 
tricts over 64 per cent of them being females. It is thus obvious that this movement 
is very largely the result of inter-marriages. But there is also a fair proportion of infil¬ 
tration into agricultural classes for economic reasons, particularly in the districts of 
Nasik, East. Khandesh and Ahmcdn.agar, in the order mentioned. But, the numbers 
involved in the first, two districts, are not very large. On the whole, the number 
of Hyderabad emigrants who have settled down as owner cultivators is not very large, 
especially in relation to the total number of Hyderabad emigrants recorded in the class ^ 
such infiltration is most perceptible among the adjoining districts in East Khandesh and 
to a smaller extent in Nasik, Dharwar and Bijapur Districts. I he number who have 
settled down as tenant cultivators is even smaller, though their proportion to the total 
emigrants in this livelihood class is appreciably larger than the corresponding proportion 

livelihood class is relatively most perceptible in Ahmednagar District As against these 
a verv large number of Hyderabad emigrants have taken to agricultural labour in the 

in this livelihood class in Bombay State—of whom only 51 per cent are females. The 
proportion of females among the Hyderabad emigrants ^$ S uch migrants. 

r R-k- regime. 

158 . As many as 73per cent oroftae emigrants £ Bombay State amin 

noil-agricultural classes. Of th , .• r r 7 555 0 f the number. Even among 

joining districts—Sholapur itself accpuntig • ^ , e a l m03 t equally balanced, 
these emigrants m the adjoining districts males and ^ c q ont ‘f the total, 

districts^of'Bombay's^de'^hav^moved in mainly due to reasons unconnected with man- 
tal alliances. 

Almost 35 per cent of the total emigrants to Bombay S bate are in ^hood CUta 

of Production. 45,220 of the 123,454^ emigrantsi to ^°™ b ^^self. Of this number 
derably more than one third of the total, resit e n < ( p str i cts 0 f Poona, Thana, Aluned- 

in Greater Bombay only 39 per cent axe>The ‘fi.stncts em j and the 

abad and Surat account for 7,041, 4,351, 2,bJ4, 

12 * 
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percentage of females among them is only 44, 47, 37 and 40 respectively. The six ad¬ 
joining districts account for 61,691 of these emigrants of whom only 49 percent are females— 
Sholapur District itself accounting for more than half of the number. The actual num¬ 
bers in Sholapur, Ahmednagar, Nasik, I) liar war, Bijapur and East Khandesh arc 33,618, 
15,206, 3,761, 3,695, 3,363 and 2,048 respectively of whom females constitute 47, 50, 
58, 50, 54 and 56 per cent respectively. The weaving mills and other textile industries 
in these areas—including handloom weaving establishments and cotton ginning and 
pressing factories—must be providing employment for a major portion of these emigrants. 
The other large industrial establishments and artisan trades like those of tailoring, pottery, 

carpentry, etc., must be sustaining the remainder, both in the adjoining and the non¬ 
adjoining areas. 

31,470, or about 9 per cent of the total emigrants to Bombay State, are in the Liveli¬ 
hood Class of Commerce. This movement is slightly more influenced bv marital alliances 
than the movements recorded in the other non-agricultural livelihood classes. Among 
the non-adjoining districts, the infiltration in this class is particularly marked in Greater 
Bombay, and to a smaller extent in Poona and Thana Districts which accounted for 8,924, 
2,634 and 2,233 persons respectively. The percentage of females among these emigrants 
was 41 in Greater Bombay 47 in Poona and 50 in Thana. As in the case of all the other 
non-agricultural classes, there was a fair amount of infiltration, in this class as well in the 
adjoining districts, particularly in Sholapur. The number of emigrants in this class in 
Sholapur was 7,079, in Ahmednagar 3,071, in Nasik 2,039, in Bijapur 1,701, in Dharwar 
1,568 and in East Khandesh 1,053 and the percentage of females among them was only 
48, 42, 61, 54, 52 and 52 respectively. This infiltration must have, as a rule, been res¬ 
tricted to petty trading and to employment in the lower cadres of big and small com¬ 
mercial establishments. 

Only 3 per cent of the Hyderabad emigrants in Bombay State are in the Livelihood 
Class of Transport, with a heavy concentration in Greater Bombay which accounted for 
4,078 of the 11,080 emigrants in this class. Only 41 per cent of the emigrants in Greater 
Bombay are females. An additional 1,448 of whom only 38 per cent are females, and 
480, of whom only 36 per cent are females, are living in the districts of Poona and Thana 
respectively. Of the remaining, 4,698 are in the five adjoining districts, 1,998 in Shola- 
pui% 974 in Nasik, 902 in Ahmednagar, 346 in East Khandesh, 339 in Dharwar and 139 
m Bijapur. The percentage of females among these emigrants was 51, 50, 43, 63, 50 and 
' respectively. This infiltration must have been spread over various organisations con¬ 
nected with transport by rail, road or water, particularly in the inferior cadres and inde¬ 
pendent professions like tonga or cart driving and hammali. 

The second biggest group of Hyderabad emigrants in Bombay State is of those who 
are principally dependent upon activities connected with Other Services and Miscella¬ 
neous Sources. This livelihood class sustains 26 per cent of the total Hyderabad emi¬ 
grants in Bombay State. As usual, the biggest concentration in the non-adjoinino- dis¬ 
tricts is in Greater Bombay, which accounts for 29,813 of the 92,053 Hyderabad emigrants 
in Bombay State in this class. Only 36 percent of these emigrants in Greater Bombav are 
r ( ™ es - Among the non-adjoining districts 13,943 of these emigrants are in Poona 
nr 4. in lhana and 874 in Kolaba of whom 48, 38 and 44 per cent respectively are females' 
in remaining, 38,896 are in the adjoining districts. Among these, 14.860 are livino- 
m Sholapur 10,489 in Ahmednagar, 5,302 in Nasik, 2,829 in East Khandesh 2 783 in 

S TaniTA 2,633 \ n B i japU ^ aUd P erccnta § e <> f femal es among them was 56, 44, 55, 
n A 54 res Pectively. Thls infiltration must have been predominantly into domes¬ 
tic and other services connected with hair dressing, laundry, etc. 
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159. As many as 60 per cent or 56,298 of the Hyderabad emigrants in Madhya 
Pradesh are in agricultural classes and 70 per cent of them are females. Again 54,911, 
or almost the total number of these emigrants, are in the districts adjoining Hyderabad 
State, 71 per cent of them being females. It is thus obvious that this movement into 
agricultural classes is predominantly due to marital alliances. Some slight infiltration 
for economic reasons is, however, perceptible in the Livelihood Classes of Tenant Cultivation 
particularly in Chanda District, and Agricultural Labour in the three adjacent Berar 
Districts. Of the 5,861 Hyderabad emigrants in the Livelihood Class of Tenant Culti¬ 
vation, in the adjoining districts of Madhya Pradesh, 65 per cent are females. Chanda 
and Akola Districts account for 1,033 and 1,034 respectively of these emigrants, of whom 52 
per cent in the case of the former and 63 in the case of the latter are females. Of the 
20,148 Hyderabad emigrants in the Livelihood Class of Agricultural Labour in the 
adjoining districts of Madhya Pradesh, 64 per cent are females. Yeotmal, Buldana 
and Akola account for 8,311, 5,239 and 3,447 respectively of these emigrants, females 
constituting 63 per cent in Yeotmal and Buldana Districts and 61 Akola. 

37,604 or only 40 per cent of the Hyderabad emigrants to Madhya Pradesh, are in 
non-agricultural classes and even among them females constitute 54 per cent. 30,864, 
or 82 per cent of these emigrants, are in the adjacent districts of Madhya Pradesh, females 
constituting 55 per cent of them. The remaining 6,740 of whom females constitute 50 
per cent, are more or less concentrated in the districts of Nagpur, Amravati, Wardha 
and Nimar. It is thus obvious that not only is this movement into non-agricultural 
classes in Madhya Pradesh very much less influenced by economic reasons than 
in the case of the corresponding movement to Bombay State—or even to Madras State 
as will be seen subsequently—but it is also considerably smaller in dimension. 17,014, 
or 18 per cent of the total emigrants to Madhya Pradesh, are in the Livelihood Class of 
Production, females accounting for 54 per cent of them. The overwhelming majority 
of these emigrants, namely 15,041 are in the adjoining districts of Madhya Pradesh and 
females again account for 54 per cent of them. About half of this number, namely 7,338 
are in Chanda, 3,461 in Yeotmal, 2,735 in Buldana, 1,324 in Akola and only 183 in Bastar. 
The percentage of females among these emigrants is 56, 53, 53, 55 and 12 respectively. 
The remaining emigrants in this class are concentrated in Nagpur, Amravati, Nimar and 
Wardha Districts, but the numbers in none of these districts except Nagpur, which is 
perhaps the biggest industrial centre in this part of the country, exceeds 500. Chanda 
District with its relatively low density, its coal mines and nascent industrial activities is 
attracting a fair number'of the Hyderabad emigrants—not only in this livelihood class 
but, as will be seen subsequently, in the Livelihood Class of Transport and Other Services 
and Miscellaneous Sources as well. 6,541, or only 7 per cent of the Hyderabad migrants 
to Madhya Pradesh, are in the Livelihood Class of Commerce. Females account for 56 
per cent of them and are proportionately more numerous among the emigrants in this 

class than among those in the other non-agricultural classes. The movement in this class 

is thus relatively more influenced by marital alliances than the movement in the other 
non-agricultural classes. The overwhelming majority of these emigrants, namely 5,297, 
are in the adjoining districts of Madhya Pradesh, and the percentage of females among 
them is again 56. The largest number, namely 2,188, is not in Chanda but in Yeotmal 
District which perhaps offers better opportunities for petty trade. Only 53 per cent of 
these emigrants in Yeotmal are females. 3,064, or only 3 per cent of the Hyderabad 
emigrants in Madhva Pradesh, are in the Livelihood Class of Transport, females forming 
only 42 per cent of them. 2,412 of these emigrants are in the adjoining districts and 
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the percentage of females among them is still lower ? ? .to , 

emigrants, namely 1,622, are afain in K ofel of S“ e 

emigrants in Chanda District is only 23 as against the corresponding p^entZ o®75 for 

of the total Hyderabad emigrants to iLlhya Pradesh are in £liveiS Class Kite 

absolute numbers and its proportion to the total number of emLraS ThkT ° th 
due to the fact that employment as domestic servants, barbers* washermen ete P i^rhe 
neighbouring tracts of Madhya Pradesh is not very attractive because of \he keener 

tham who is supposed to make his 4 lakhs ’ in Nacmnr cnj nf u • 11 >m 

die adjoining districts of Madhya Pradesh with females constituting '59 percent'of them 
The number is more or less well spread over all the adjoining districts excent that C 
number is the largest in Chanda District. The remaining emigrants in this class are con 

and Jabalpur Dist, icts - l )erh! ‘I> s at the respective 

. 16 °- Sll g htl Y over 40 ’ 000 ’ or 4 3 per cent of the total number of Hyderabad emi¬ 
grants to Madras State, are in agricultural classes and 57 per cent of then/ are females 

Krkbn en I he ir mmg ma 4 JOnt / of thls number namely 38,316 are in the borderino- districts— 
Ki shna itself accounting for 18,402—and 58 per cent of them are females Onlv 1 749 

are concentrated in Cuddapah District. 717 of the IlvderbadVmiiI ” r ff 1301 ? 3 

consisting of 629 males and only 88 females, are sustained b/owneim-ultivation 1 " 4nart 
from this rather inexplicable feature, there is nothing- significant -dm,,! +if; ’ A Part 

o the non-adjoining districts. Though the movement of Hyderabad emigrarU^in^agri 

easons, that to Madras State is proportionately most induced bn econmnir , • 

Varticuiarhy with regard to the movement recorded in the Livelihood Class of Agricultural Labour 

the Livelihood Class of Owner Cultivation. Is,968of Z uT 

?532 a in pT ’ ^ adjG1 n ning districts ‘ Of this number 7,356 are in Krishna 

^Ooln Gunt r y Th m r Um ° 0l r ln East Oodavari, 926 in West Godavax and 

fast fw 6SI?e 7 y ' ThC V T °P° rtlon , of females in these six districts, particularly m ’the 

Shtfry e rn the Livelihood Class of Tenant Cultivation. 2 ^ 20 , or almosf the whole of S 

SSm T 7, 253 m ? UntUr ’ 181 in EaSt Oodavari and 119 in Kurnool. The pelcentSe 
culady to East Godavari, West Godavari, Kurnool and to a/’extent Krishna ' 1 

State are ln the Livelihood Class of Agricultural Labour.' 17,702, o“limo2 the 
2,615 Guntur, 1,794 in Kurliool, 1,738 in Bellamy, 1,269 ]“weTS?variaL d tmS 
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East Godavari. The percentage of females among these emigrants is 53, 39, 69, 51, 53 
and 10 respectively. The proportion of females in this group is relatively very low ex¬ 
cept in the case of the emigrants to Kurnool. It is thus obvious that in the migration 
noticed in this class economic factors play a very important if not the major part. 2,355, 
or only 3 per cent of the Hyderabad emigrants to Madras, are in the Livelihood Class, 
of Absentee Landlords. 2,126, or the overwhelming majority of this number, are in the 
adjoining districts—Krishna again accounting for 935—of whom 60 per cent are females. 
The percentage of females is particularly low for this class in Bellary and Guntur Districts. 
Of the 54-2 emigrants in the former and 115 in the latter 40 and 58 per cent respectively 
are females. A fair portion of these migrants, as well as a few in the other districts—ex¬ 
cept in the ease of the migrants to East Godavari among whom the percentage of females 
is as high as 86—must have moved to Madras State in connection with their subsidiary 
interests or occupations. Some of these migrants may be the dependants of absentee 
landlords from this state prosecuting their studies in Madras State. 


53,025, or 57 per cent of the total Hyderabad emigrants to Madras State, are in 
non-agricultural classes. 44,653 of these emigrants are in the bordering districts, the per¬ 
centage of females among them being 49. The largest number of these emigrants, namely 
16,943, are again, as in the ease of the emigrants in agricultural classes, in Krishna— 
the second largest, i.e. 13,401 being in Bellary. But this concentration in Bellary is largely 
the result of the Tungabhadra Project works in progress which must have attracted a 
large number of labourers particularly from Raichur and Mahbubnagar Districts. 8,372 
of the emigrants are in the non-adjoining districts, the jiereentage of females among 
them being 40. 4,469, or slightly more than half of the number in the non-adjoining 

districts, are concentrated in Madras City. The low percentage of females makes it 
obvious that the movement is more the result of economic factors than marital alliances. 
11,235, or 12 per cent of the total Hyderabad emigrants to Madras State, are in the Liveli¬ 
hood Class of Production. Males are slightly more numerous than females among these 
emigrants. 10,073. or the overwhelming majority of the emigrants in this class, are in 
the adjoining districts, of whom 52 per cent are females. 4,295 of them are in Krishna, 
1,889 in Bellary, 1,545 in Kurnool, 1,244 in Guntur, 663 in East Godavari and 437 in 
West Godavari. The percentage of females among these emigrants is 54, 51, 46, 49, 50 
and 64 respectively. The stone quarries in Krishna District, the activities connected 
with the production and processing of the material required for the construction of Tunga¬ 
bhadra Project in Bellary, the textile mills and handloom weaving in Guntur, the rice 
mills and tobacco industries in all the adjoining Andhra districts must be maintaining a 
large portion of these emigrants. 


7,508, or 8 per cent of the total Hyderabad emigrants to Madras State, are in the 
Livelihood Class of Commerce. Of this'number, 5,654 are in the adjoining districts of 
whom 53 per cent are females. 2,289 of these emigrants are in Krishna, 1,423 in Bellary 
742 in Guntur, 667 in Kurnool, 268 in West Godavari, 265 in East Godavari. The per¬ 
centage of females among them being 56, 57, 32, 57, 56 and 49 repsectivelv. 1,854 of 
these emigrants are in the non-adjoining districts, of whom 1,370. consisting ol 993 males 
and 377 females, are in Madras City itself. The proportion of females is relatively low 
enough to assume that there is a certain amount of infiltration for economic reasons 
in this class as well. This is not at all surprising as the Telugu Vaishyas, particularly of 
Nalgonda and Warangal Districts, and the Veerashaiva merchants of Bellary, have con¬ 
siderable trade connections across the border. The export and import restrictions en¬ 
forced in Hyderabad and the forced migration of some of the members of this class during 
the previous regime also tended to intensify such contacts. 
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Only 4,151 or 4 per cent of the Hyderabad emigrants to Madras State, are in the 
Livelihood Class of Transport. Of this number 2,803 arc in the adjoining districts of whom 
42 per cent are females and 1,348 of whom 38 per cent are females in the non-adjoining 
districts. Of the latter 914 are in Madras City. 990 of these emigrants are in Krishna, 
616 in Kurnool, 599 in Guntur, 453 in Bellary : 97 in West Godavari and 48 in East Goda¬ 
vari. The percentage of females among them being 42, 48, 39, 36, 58 and 50 respectively. 
It is sometimes said in Hyderabad that one can always be sure of meeting a Hyderabadi 
xickshawala in Vijayawada. Besides ricksha pulling and cart driving, employment in 

^ i • a large number of these emigrants both in the adjoining 

districts and in remoter areas, like Madras City. 30,131, or 32 per cent of the Hyderabad 
emigrants to Madras State, are in the Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous 
Sources. Of this number 26,123 are in the adjoining districts, females accounting for 48 per 
cent of them, and 4,008 are in the non-adjoining districts, females accounting for 47 per 
cent of them. Among the adjoining districts, 9.636 arc in Bellary, 9,369 in Krishna. 
3,034 in Kurnool, 2,302 in Guntur, 1.228 in East Godavari and 554 in West Godavari. The 
percentage of females among them being 41, 52, 49. 51. 56 and 46 respectively. Among 
the non-adjoining districts, the largest concentration is again in Madras City which accounts 
for 1,660 of these migrants. The large number in this class in Bellary District must be 
predominantly made up of the labourers engaged in the construction of the Tunga- 
bhadra Project. The majority of the emigrants in the other districts must be domestic 
servants, barbers, washermen, etc. 

161. As stated earlier, the number of Hyderabad emigrants in the non-adjoining 
states is insignificant. An overwhelming majority of these emigrants are in non-agri- 
cultural classes. Bangalore City, the towns of Davangere in Chitaldurg District and 
Bhadravati in Shimoga District, all in Mysore State, with their importance in industrial, 
commercial and other spheres, seem to have attracted Hyderabad emigrants in some 
numbers. The-emigration to Uttar Pradesh, Ajmer, Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan and 
Punjab is perhaps largely the result of the pronounced and'continued emigration from 
those areas to Hyderabad State for some decades now. The contacts created bv the 
present and earlier emigrants (and their descendants) from those areas must have lead 
in turn to a certain amount of reciprocal emigration. The chief centres of emigration 
in these states are Meerut and Lucknow Districts in Uttar Pradesh, Jai our in Rajasthan, 
Indore in Madhya Bharat and Ferozpur in Punjab. Delhi, the metropo is of the country’ 
and, to a smaller extent, Caloutta, have also attracted some Hyderabad emigrants due 
obviously to their importance in diverse spheres. Singhbhum and Manbhum Districts 
of Bihar, with their industries and coal fields, have also drawn some Hyderabad emigrants. 
The emigrants to Assam are concentrated in Lakhimpur District. A peculiar feature^of the 
migration to Assam is the predominance of females among the migrants. Of the 1,024 Hyder- 
abad emigrants to Assam, as many as 948 are females. This is perhaps due to the descen¬ 
dants of earlier Telugu speaking migrants to Assam (mostly labourers) getting their brides 
from the Telugu areas of this state. Though, on the whole, the movement of the majoritv 
of the emigrants to the non-adjoining states must have been influenced by economic and 
other reasons, quite a large number must have moved out due to marital' alliances. The 
rigours of caste as well as linguistic loyalties compel a number of the present immigrants (or 
the descendants of earlier immigrants) in this state to marry their daughters to bndeorooms 
belonging to areas from which they themselves (or their ancestors) migrated originally. 

162. Inter-District Emigrants .—As stated in paragraph 117 a detailed review of the 
emigrants from each district of the state to other districts within the state is o-iven in 

Appendix B. b 
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163. Balance of Movement according to Livelihood Classes .—The number of immi¬ 
grants in Hyderabad State from all areas beyond the state and the number of emigrants 
from Hyderabad State to other states of the Indian Union as recorded at the 1951 Census, 
with their break-up according to the numbers in each livelihood class and the percentage 
of females in each class, are given in Table 23. 




Table 23 

- 



Livelihood Class 


Immigrants 

___________________ 

Emigrants 


r 

Number 

Percentage 
of females 

r 

Number 

—^ 

Percentage 
of females 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

W 

(5) 

All Classes .. 

• • 

405,084 

55 

564,017 

52 

All Agricultural Classes 

• • 

167,900 

67 

194,089 

64 

Livelihood Class I 

• • 

101,188 

70 

90,790 

71 

Livelihood Class II .. 

• • 

14,568 

59 

16,235 

62 

Livelihood Class III .. 

• • 

41,719 

61 

75,655 

56 

Livelihood class IV .. 

• • 

10,480 

74 

10,681 

67 

All Non-Agricultural Classes 

• • 

237,184 

46 

369,928 

46 

Livelihood Class V .. 

• • 

60,998 

49 

155,150 

46 

Livelihood Class VI .. 

• • 

52,358 

49 

47,386 

48 

Livelihood Class VII 

• • 

14,967 

. 50 

19,359 

48 

Livelihood Class VIII 

• » 

108,866 

43 

140,739 

46 


j \I 0 t e (,) For the exact sienifleance of the Roman numerals vide note under Table 19 in para 142. (ii) In the above table the 

livelihood class break-up of 72ft Hyderabad emigrants in agricultural and 7,204 in non-agricultural classes in the states of Ajmer. 
Madhva Bharat, Delhi, Rajasthan, Punjab, Bhopal and Pepsu could not be given because of their non-availability. To this ex¬ 
tent, therefore, the figures for ‘All Classes’ and for ‘All Agricultural and Non-agricultural Classes’ do not tally with the totals oi 
the figures given for the livelihood classes. 

164. The emigrants are appreciably more numerous than the immigrants in agri¬ 
cultural classes as a whole. Further, though the movement of both is very largely the 
result of marital alliances, proportionately more emigrants, than immigrants, seem to 
have migrated due to economic factors. But there are some marked variations in indi¬ 
vidual agricultural classes. Among the owner cultivators, it is the immigrants who are 
more numerous. And, though the immigration as well as the emigration are predomi¬ 
nantly influenced by marital alliances, the number of immigrants who have moved in 
for economic reasons is more than that of the emigrants who have moved out for similar 
reasons. This excess is almost exclusively due to the large number of Madras immigrants 
who have settled down as owner cultivators in the central and southern parts of this 
state. Among the tenant cultivators, the movement either way is relatively very small 
in dimensions and largely the result of intermarriages. Though the emigrants are 
slightly more numerous than the immigrants in this class, proportionately a larger number 
of the immigrants, than the emigrants, have moved out of their homes because of econo¬ 
mic factors. On the whole, therefore, the number of immigrants who have taken to tenant 
cultivation in this state is about the same as that of the Hyderabad emigrants who have 
taken to similar occupation elsewhere in India. Among the agricultural labourers, not on y 
are the emigrants considerably more numerous than the immigrants, but their movement isr 
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appreciably more influenced by economic reasons than that of the immigrants. 1 ms excess 
is mainly due to thousands of Ilyderabadis who have taken to agricultural labour in the 
adjoining states ot Bombay and Madras—especially in Ahmednagar District of the former 
and Krishna District of the latter. Among the absentee landlords. I he emigrants and 
immigrants are almost equal in numbers, the former exceeding the latter by” only 2 51 
The number of migrants, either way. is very small in this class and their movement is 
predominantly influenced by marital alliances, especially in the ease of the immigrants. 
Some of the absentee landlords ot Hyderabad, however, seem to have migrated to Bombay 
and Madras States in connection with their subsidiary occupations or interest, or sent 
their dependants to those states for prosecution of their studies. For reasons stated 
elsewhere, the figures tor Hyderabad emigrants given in Table 2:3 do not include Hyder¬ 
abad immigrants m Pakistan and other foreign countries. But it can safclv be presumed 

tor all statistical purposes that none of those emigrants have taken to agricultural occu¬ 
pations. ° 

165. In lion-agricultural classes, the excess of emigrants over the immigrants is much 
more marked than m the agricultural classes, and unlike in those classes, the movement of 
theenugrantsas well as of the immigrants is primarily the result of economic factors. In the 
Livelihood Class of Production (ollurthan cultivation), the c.rciss of the emigrants over the 

immigrants is particularly heavy and further the mov meal of the emigrants is more markedlu 
influenced by economic factors than that of the immigrants. This heavy excess of the emi¬ 
grants is almost exclusively due to the large infiltration of Hyderabad'emigrants in indus- 
I” 1 ! occupations ln Bombay State, especially in Greater Bombay and Sholapur District. 

p r.» 7u c 1 C ' aS8of( ommcrce. the immigrants are slight Ivin excess of the emigrants 
But if the livelihood class break-up of the 7.2!) t Hyderabad emigrants in non-am-iculturai 

Table 1U t lC "V 1 !? (>i A|nU ' r - Mnjosthan. »Lidhyn Uharat. etc., (vide note® ,7) under 

class while the immigration is from various Indian States, both adjoinim- an d non-ad- 
joining, the emigration is chiefly to Bombay, and to a minor extent to the other two ad 
joining states. And again while most of the emigrants arc petty traders the immi¬ 
grants are spread over ‘ big business ' as well. In the Livelihood Class of Transport the 
emigrants arc m excess of the immigrants and their movement is influenced bv eco¬ 
nomic factors to a greater extent than that of the immigrants. This excess of the emi- 

acthdties Z Y ^ c/T numb . er ° f Ilyderabadis who have taken to transport 

of the ° Sei 7 1C ‘f an< , 1 Mlsccllaneous Sources, the emigrants are appreciably in excess 

than th-Tof^h’ Ut th ! U ' n V, n TT nt Slightl -r more influenced by marital alliances 
derai l ° f - th !i irnmigrantS - y But 11 18 obvious that this excess would have been eonsi- 
and CivU U ’ l 1G t ? mp °T y deputation to this state of a large number of Police. Army 

overwhelm erVan ■’ lomvarious tndmn States, in the wake of Police Action. The 

erwhdmmg majority of these immigrants have since returned to their states The excess 

»o, ed«iAd| t dm ‘' c laSS aga,n to « concentration of Ilyderabadis in occupations 

Gtcato Bombay Lnd rZa" S"”*** to Bomb ^ State-esp^cially 

to fA tn BaIance °f Movement in General or Natural Population .-—Figures pertaining 
to (t) the enumerated population of the state, (ii) the immigrants ie the number of 

S' enumerated in the state but born beyond the state,"(m) the emigrants^ iT the 
ber of persons born within this state but enumerated in other parts of India, 
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(tv) the natural population of the state as based on these figures, and lastly, (v) the percen¬ 
tage variation of the natural population over the enumerated population for each of the 
censuses since 1901 are given in Table 24. 

Table 24 


Percentage 





Hyderabad 

Natural 

variation of 

Year 

Enumerated 

Immigrants 

emigrants 

Population 

figures in 


Population* 

from beyond 

in other 

Incomplete 

Col. (5) over 



the state 

parts of India 

figures 

those in col. (2) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


(5) 

(6) 

1901 

11,141,142 

325.197 

296,291 


11,112,236 

— 0.26 

1911 

13,374,670 

260.713 

306,847 


13,420,810 

+ 0.34 

1921 

12,471.770 

202,781 

364,890 


12,633,879 

+ 1.29 

1931 

14,436,148 

247,737| 

334,788*| 

• 

14,523,199 

+ 0.60 

■ 

1941 

16,338,534 

305,595 

• -1 

# 

• 

• 4 

• • i 

1951 

18,655,108 

405,084 

564,017 


18,814,041 

+ 0.85 


♦The population given here is not as adjusted to the inter-state transfer of villages effected during the decade 1941-ol. The 
adjusted figures are not given because corresponding adjustments cannot be made now in the figures of the pievious censuses 
pertaining to migrants. But the adjustments, even if possible, are not likely to affect the present conclusions. 

tThe figures of emigrants as given in Subsidiary Table 1.0 at page 52 of Part I-B of this Volume is 247,7f)o. 1 his figure 

which was obtained from the 1931 Report, lias now been corrected bv treating '58' persons with birth place unspecified as having 
been born in this state. This is more logical than the procedure adopted in 1931 Report of treating them as immigrants. Simi¬ 
larly, the figure of 334,801 emigrants given in the Subsidiary Table referred to above, was based on> oneof the table,i the 1931 
Census Report. But according to another table in the same report, the figure was given as 334,788. Uns is now preferred as 
being more logical in the light of certain further checking. But in either case, the difference is neg lgi > e. 

{These columas are left blank as relevant figures are not available in the 1941 Report. 

As stated in paragraph 109, figures pertaining to Hyderabad emigrants beyond India 
(as constituted at the respective censuses) are not available, But the number ot these 
emigrants is not likely to have been significant except at the 1951 Census because of t e 
movement of a large number of persons from this state to Pakistan. These emigrants 
are, however, not likely to be as numerous as is sometimes taken for granted. Anyway ; 

the natural population of the state, i.e., its enumerated population P lu ° th f.,™'™/ 4 
emigrants minus the number of immigrants, as given in Table 24, is un e ■ / , 

each one of the censuses. But the degree of this underestimation is significant to some extent 

only in respect of the 1951 figures . 

167. From the figures given in Table 24 it will be obvious that at the 1901 Census, 

i . • , ® • /vf the cmifmnts But since then, the emigrants 

the immigrants were appreciably in excess of the emigrants. , ’ i j® t 

have been more numerous than the immigrants, the excess being par ^ ‘ States 

1921 and 1951 Censuses. In so far as the movement between Hyderabad andl Bombay ^tes 

is concerned, the immigrants to Hyderabad were in excess o e emi a numerous 

than the immigrants. In fact, the emigrants outnumbered the : imnugr 

by 3 to 1 at the 1921, ’31 and ’51 Censuses In so far as Madhya Pradeshconcerned, 

the movement during 1901-1931 was largely a one way r i , £ . . ,jj| 

outnumbering the immigrants. But at the 1951 Census, . ou f , considerably 
continue to be more numerous than the immigrants, the maigin _ . an en _ 

narrowed down. In so far as Madras State is concerne . e mmierants 

tirely different pattern. In 1901, the emigrants were more numerous than^the> ^ r * st 

But since then the immigrants have outnumbered the emigra •• num bers 

of the areas in India are concerned, the emigrants are consic era ) 


* 
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than the immigrants. Thus, at each one of the censuses since 1011 , Bombay and Madhya 
Pradesh States are gaining in numbers from Hyderabad State and Hyderabad State in 
turn is adding to its numbers from Madras and the rest of the areas in India. But on the 
whole, Hyderabad's loss is appreciably more than its gain. In other words, even with the 
under-enumeration of the natural population of the state, from decade to decade as given 
in Table 24 the natural population of the state has been in excess of its enumerated 
population at each of the censuses during this century except in 11)01. And this 
excess is fairly significant in 1921, 1931 and 1951. 


Summary .*—Census figures relating to migrants are based on information collected in respect of the 
place of birth of the persons enumerated. No doubt, this method of equating birth-place with migration 
statistics is not entirely satisfactory. Further, even the census figures thusobtained in respect of emigrants— 
as distinguished from immigrants—are incomplete because they do not cover the persons born in Hyder¬ 
abad State who are residing in foreign countries. And again, the 1951 figures regarding immigrants or emi¬ 
grants are not strictly comparable with the figures of the earlier censuses because of certain procedural chan¬ 
ges. At the earlier censuses, all persons who were away from the state where they were born during the par¬ 
ticular census dav or night, as the case mav be, were treated as migrants. But during this census only 
those persons who were away from their state of birth throughout the specified enumeration period of 20 
days were treated as such. This change has, however, considerably minimised the degree of exaggeration hitherto 
present in the census data pertaining to migrants. In spite of all these drawbacks, census statistics relating to 
migrants do not prevent a fairly satisfactory assessment of the general trend in the movement of population, 
from and into this state, during the last half a century. 


The number of immigrants in this state from all areas beyond it was about 4.1 lakhs in 1951, which is by 
far the highest figure recorded during this century. Analysedsexwise, this heavy increase results mainly 
from an inordinate increase in the number of female immigrants. During the last fifty years, they have in¬ 
creased by over 40 per cent as against the corresponding increase of only 8 per cent recorded by male immi¬ 
grants. In 1951, females constituted 55 per cent of the immigrants. Analysed from the point of view of 
the place of birth, the heavy increase is entirely due to the intensification of the movement from the ad¬ 
joining states. The number of immigrants from these states has increased from about 2.0 lakhs in 1901 to 
3.4 lakhs in 1951. As against this, the number of immigrants from non-adjacent parts of India has moved 
up haltingly from about 0.5 lakhs to only 0.0 lakhs and of those from beyond the country has actually de¬ 
creased from about 13,000 to 9,500. The striking increases in the numbers of female immigrants and of those 
who have immigrated from the adjacent states make it clear that the major factor now influencing the movement 
is intermarriages between persons living on either sides of the borders of this state. In 1951, as many as 32 
per cent of the immigrants were from Madras, 31 from Bombay and 20 from Madhya Pradesh. 
Of the remaining 17 per cent, about 4 were from Rajasthan, 3 from Uttar Pradesh, 2 from Mysore 
and about 6 from the rest of the country. Only about 2 per cent of them were 
from foreign countries. The number of Madras immigrants, which had been increas¬ 

ing consistently since 1901, declined in 1951—the decline being appreciable enough to make the number 
slightly lower than what it was even in 1931. Butin 1951, the percentage of females among the immigrants 
was 50, the highest recorded during the current century. In fact, female immigrants from Madras were 
more numerous in 1951 than at any of the preceding censuses during the last live decades. The number of 
Bombay immigrants, after declining very steeply during the first two decades of this century, has been in¬ 
creasing since then, the increase recorded during the last two decades being particularly heavy. Their num¬ 
ber in 1951, although appreciably higher than at the intervening censuses,was still markedly lower than in 
1901. But again, the percentage of females among the Bombay immigrants in 1951 was as high as 66 which 
was by far the heaviest recorded since 1901. The actual number of females among them in 1951 was only 
slightly lower than in 1901. The variation in the number of Madhya Pradesh immigrants from census 
.to census during this century has been rather erratic. But their number which had hitherto remained unim¬ 
pressive from the point of view of the movement between adjoining states, increased phenomenally in 1951. 
The percentage of females among the Madhya Pradesh immigrants was as much as 60 in 1951, which 
was again appreciably higher than that recorded at any of the earlier censuses. In 1951, the overwhelming 
Majority of the immigrants into this state from all the three adjoining states were heavily concentrated 
in the districts which border the respective states and in Hyderabad District. The number of these immi¬ 
grants in the non-adjacent districts of this state was hardly significant, the only exception being the 7,000 
Madras immigrants in Nizamabad. As against this, in the earlier censuses in general, there used to be a 

this summary covers the review of the inter-district migration given in Appendix B of this Report as well. 
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very heavy concent ration of Madras immigrants in Adi In had (they numbered more than half a lakh in the 
district in 1031) and of Bombay immigrants in Parbhani. Nanded and Adilabad (their numbers actually 
exceeded 23.000 in these time districts in 1011). The immigrants from Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Mysore 
and the rem lining slates of 1 he country taken all together and from beyoj d the country, were also more iium* 
eio is in 1051 than at any of the earlier censuses, except that immigrants from Uttar Pradesh and from beyond 
the count ry were appreciably more in 1001. The percentage of females among these immigrants in general has 
been and is relatively very low, a significant exception being the Mysore immigrants who were almost equally 
spread over the two sexes in 1051. The majority of the immigrants from beyond the country were either 
from Pakistan or Nepal. From the proportion of ft males among the immigrants, it is obvious that at pre¬ 
sent the immigration from Bombay State is overwhelmingly and that from Madhya Pradesh very largely 
influenced by marital alliances. As against this, the immigration from Madras State is influenced both by 
marriages and economic factors in almost equal degrees, the influence of the former being appreciably more 
in evidence now than in the earlier censuses. The immigration from both beyond the country and from the 
non-adjacent states within the country itself, with the exception of Mysore, is due almost entirely to rea¬ 
sons other than marital alliances. 


Emigrants from this stale to other parts of India (excluding the French and Portuguese possessions) nur 
berc-d 5.0 lakhs in 1051. This is considerably more than the figure recorded at any of the previous census 

. » ■ a » m « % i 1 1 I I 4 A 1 


num- 

__ ..._ -.... . ... . previous censuses 

during this ecu I my. In fact,since 1031 itself their number has increased by roughly 70 per cent. Analysed 
sex wise, although females constituted 52 per cent of the emigrants in 1051, they have contributed compar¬ 
atively less to the present heavy increase than the males. Actually, their percentage among the emigrants in 
1951 was lower than in all the earlier censuses during the current century except in 1021. Analysed from 
the point of view of the areas to which the persons migrated, although about 00 per cent o 1 the total emi¬ 
grants were consistently returned from the adjoining states in general at all the censuses during this century, 
the emigration to Bombay State in particular had increased phenomenally in 1051. And the 1051 emigrants 
in Bombay State were well distributed among the adjoining districts and the industrial cities of the state. 
These factors make it obvious that the movement from Hyderabad State to other areas nothin the country is now 
much less influenced by intermarriages and much more by economic factors than in the past. In 1051, as many 
as 03 per cent of the Hyderabad emigrants in other Indian States were in Bombay, 17 in Madhya Pradesh 
and 16 in Madras. The remaining 4 per cent were spread over the rest of the states, the percentage in My¬ 
sore being slightly more and that in Uttar Pradesh less than 1. The numberof emigrants to Bombay State, 
which had been varying between 1.2 and 2.2 lakhs in the earlier censuses during this century, shot up to 
3.5 lakhs in 1951. The percentage of females among them was only 50 in 1051, which is appreciably less 
than the corresponding percentages recorded at the earlier censuses. About 00 per cent of these emigrants 
were returned from the districts adjoining this state, over 23 per cent being from Sholapur District itsell, and 
40 per cent from the non-adjoining districts, about 25 per cent being in Greater Bombay (i. e., Bombay 
City) wherein they constituted as much as 3 per cent of the total population • 1 he emigration to the ot ier 
two adjoining states of Madras and Madhya Pradesh was on a considerably smaller scale. Ihe number ot 
emigrants to Madras, which had been varying between 38,000 and 63,000 in the earlier censuses, rose to 
over 93 000 in 1951. The percentage of females among them was 52 in 1051 which is roughly the same as 
that recorded in the earlier censuses, except in 1021 when it was considerably lower Roughly 90 pci cent 
of these emigrants were in the adjoining districts, 38 per cent being in Krishna and 21 in Bcllan There has 
been little variation in the scale of emigration to Madhya Pradesh. The actual number which was almost 

94 000 in 1951, had varied between 90,000 and 95,000 in the earlier decades of this century. But the per- 
u ’ . . i_ __ _ __ nA ior,i Iw fnr the highest recorded during the 

cen 

current 

9 500'fn 1901 and over 23,000 in 1951. The increase was mostly spread over Mysore, Ajmer, West Ben¬ 
gal Delhi and Assam States. The percentage of females among these emigrants continued to be very low 
being onlv 43 in 1951 . From the proportion of females, it is obvious that the emigration to Madlij a Pradesh is 

influenced very largely by marriages and that to Madras and Bombay by bot h marriages and economic factors 
In almost equal de^mes-the marriage factor slightly predominating in case of the fo^ and eeonomic 
factors in case of the latter. The emigration to other states ol India—which is, hovo\er, not of any 
appreciable order—is due almost entirely to reasons other than marriages. 

As regards the balance of movement from and into this state, in 1901 the number of immigrants into this 

state^^nfedl areas bej-ond it was appreciably more than the number 

n f India But since then the latter have exceeded the former. From 1911 onwards, Dyaera 

isSosfng many mo"" migrants to Bombay and Madhya Pradesh thar, what■ 
and other areas beyond the state. The loss was by as much as about 1.6 lakhs in 19ul. In spite oj main g 
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all allowances for the number of Hyderabad emigrants in areas beyond the country (actual figures regarding whom 
are not available ), it is obvious that since 1911 the natural population of this state is in excess of its enumerated 
population . In other words , the rate of growth of the indigenous population is faster than what its enumerated 
population figures reveal. 

As regards immigration into this state for economic reasons , it may be observed that slightly over 40 per 
cent of the immigrants in this state from all areas beyond it are in Agricultural and slightly less than 60 
in Non-agricultural Livelihood Classes. The predominant number of the immigrants in Agricultural Classes 
have moved in, directly or indirectly, because of marriages and their immigration is almost exclusively res¬ 
tricted to rural areas. And again, the infiltration into Agricultural Classes for economic reasons_to the ex¬ 

tent it exists—is mostly confined to persons movii g in from Madras and, to a considerably smaller extent, 
from Madhya Pradesh. The Madras immigrants have taken in appreciable numbers to owner cultivation 
and, to a considerably smaller extent, to tenant cultivation and agricultural labour in the eastern districts 
of the state (other than Adilabad) especially in Warangal, Nizamabad, Nalgonda and Mahbubnagar. The 
Madhya Pradesh immigrants have taken in some numbers to agricultural labour and, to a smaller extent, 
to tenant cultivation in the extreme northern tracts of the state, especially in Adilabad District—vheieik 
the} r have settled down as owner cultivators as well. The majority of the immigrants in this state in 
Non-agricultural Livelihood Classes have moved in because of reasons other than marriages, in other words, 
for economic reasons. This infiltration though marked in urban areas is fairly perceptible in some rural 
areas as well and is most pronounced in ease of the persons moving in from Madras State. The Madras im¬ 
migrants have taken to non-agricultural occupations of various descriptions—especially those connected with 
the Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources—at all levels. Their infiltration is most 
pronounced in Hyderabad City (including all its components of Hyderabad and Secunderabad Cantonments 
and Municipalities), the Tungabhadra Project Camps, the mining towns of Yellandu and Kothagudem, the 
Hatti Gold Fields, Warangal City and Raiehur Town. Though the majority of the Bombay and Madhya 
Pradesh immigrants even in Non-agricultural Classes have migrated as a result of marriages, the numbers 
from these two states who have infiltrated for economic reasons and taken to various non-agricultural oc¬ 
cupations is fairly appreciable. These Bombay immigrants are concentrated in Hyderabad City and in the 
urban areas of the districts of Gulbarga, Aurangabad, Raiehur, Bhir and Osmanabad which adjoin Bombay 
State, and Nanded Town. Similarly, the Madhya Pradesh immigrants who have infiltrated into the state 
in Non-agricultural Classes for economic reasons, are more or less concentrated in Hyderabad City in Jalna 
Nanded and Aurangabad Towns and in the urban areas of Adilabad and Parbhani Districts. In so far as 
rural areas are concerned, their infiltration is most pronounced in Adilabad and Nanded Districts. Compara- 
tively, the Bombay immigrants are employed more at the higher levels and the Madhya Pradesh immigrants 
at the lower levels of the non-agricultural occupations followed by them. Among the more numerous of 
the immigrants from all other areas—who are largely concentrated in Hyderabad City—the Rajasthan 
baurashtra and Kutcli immigrants have taken mostly to occupations connected with the Livelihood Class 
of Commerce ; the Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Travancore-Cochin and Delhi immigrants have taken mostly to 
occupations pertinent to the class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources; and the Mysore and Madhya 
rsharat immigrants are dispersed over various non-agricultural occupations, the former being relatively 
concentrated in occupations pertinent to Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources and the latter in those rele- 
vant to Production (other than cultivation). Over 50 per cent of the immigrants from Pakistan (who are 
mainly displaced persons) have taken to commerce. v 

t f- s re gards the emigration from this state to other parts of the country for economic reasons , it mav be observed 
that less than 85 per cent of the total emigrants from this state to other parts of India are in Agricultural 
and oyer 65 in Non-agricultural Classes. The movement of a decisive majority of these emigrants in Agrieul- 
tural Classes is due to intermarriages. Again the infiltration into these classes for economic reasons to the 

extent l e £fV S % r ? trlCte i t0 thoSe . who have migrated to Madras and, to a considerably smaller 
wetent, to Bombay State and, in either case, is most pronounced in the Livelihood Class of Agricultural La 

sour. The chief centres attracting these emigrants are Krishna and, to a considerably smaller extent Guntur 

Districts in the former and Ahmadnagar District in the latter. The majority of the emigrants from this state 

m other parts of the country in Non-agricultural Livelihood Classes have moved out because of reasons other 

whnr ™ a T ageS ’ l ' e ” d ? e t0 economic causes, and the overwhelming majority of them are in Bombay State 

daUv Shni ey ^ concen * r ,5*? d 1,1 Greater Bombay (i.e., Bombay City), the-adjoining districts^-<-sne- 

cially Sholapur—and Poona and Thana Districts. These emigrants have taken to occupations relevant P to 

all the lour Non-agncultural Classes, especially to those pertinent to Production (other than cultivation! and 
to a lesser degree, Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources. The Hyderabad emigrants 
tural Classes in Madras State are mostly concentrated in Krishna and Bellary Districts Thes • ^, 1Cld " 

Madras State are also.spread over occupations pertinent to all the S^TeTng mo." 

18 
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numerous in occupations relating to the Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources. The 
movement of Hyderabad emigrants in Non-agricultural Classes to Madhya Pradesh is, however, due more to 
marriages than to economic factors. In spite of this, the number of Hyderabad emigrants who have emigrated 
to that state for economic reasons is by no means wholly insignificant. These emigrants have taken to occupa¬ 
tions relevant to all the four Non-agricultural Livelihood Classes—especially that of Production (other than culti¬ 
vation) and Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources—mostly in the adjoining districts, particularly Chanda 
and in Nagpur, Amravati, Wardha and Nimar Districts. The emigrants in Non-agricultural Classes in the other 
states of India have moved out mainly because of economic factors. But their numbers are not at all signi¬ 
ficant. These emigrants have taken mostly to occupations connected with Other Services and Miscellaneous 
Sources and, to a considerably smaller extent, Production and are rather concentrated in Bangalore City 
and Davangerc and Bhadravati Towns, all in Mysore State, Meerut and Lucknow Districts in Uttar Pradesh, 
Jaipur in Rajasthan, Indore in Madhya Bharat, Fcrozpore in Punjab and Singhboom and Manbhoom in Bihar, 

ana Delhi and Calcutta Cities. 


There are appreciable variations in the districtwisc pattern of immigration. Immigrants from all areas 

beyond the district account for slightly over 20 per cent, or one fifth of the population, in Hyderabad. About 

three-fourths of the population of this district resides in Hyderabad City and more than a quarter of the city’s 

population consists of immigrants. Immigrants constitute more than 10 per cent of the population in Nizam- 
11 ^ k - 1 . Q W'iro n rrnl mwl OsmnmihaJ • jinrl from to 8 ill Naildcd. Bllil'. Raic)llU\ 


irnnda and lust 1 .» m lvariiiiuagai. mi- j;ci«iiui g v .o.- paiticu].._._. - 

m Hyderabad District, being only about 47. From the point of view of the usual sex proportions among 
districtwisc immigrants, the corresponding percentage is also very low m Warangal, Adilabad, Raiehur and 
Nizamabad Districts wherein it ranges between 50 and 54. But again in Raiehur, d figures pertaining to the 
temporary immigrants in the Tungabhadra Project Camps are ignored, the percentage increases to 61. Among 
the other districts of the state, the percentage ranges from 60 to 6a in Nanded, Gulbarga, Mahbubnagar, 
Valrrondu Aurangabad and Parbhani ; and between 65 and 70 in Karimnagar, Osmanabad. Bidar, Medak 
Bhir ' Thus the proportion of immigrants from all areas beyond the district to its total population is 
verv impressive'in Hyderabad ; considerable in Nizamabad and Adilabad ; very large in Warangal and Os¬ 
manabad- and fairlv large in Nandcd. Bhir, Raiehur (including the Tungabhadra Project Camps), Aurangabad 

P- rbl ai - but it is small in Medak, Gulbarga, Bidar and Mahbubnagar and almost insignificant in 
and laimiam , ’ *.,,i keening in view the fact that an excessive proi>ortion of females 

m£g thc a h nbgrants < is indictive of the movement being influenced by marriages, it is obvious that the 
immivrlt oi into Hyderabad District is basically due to economic reasons; that into Warangal Adilabad 

EES «««f 

immi^ants from Nalgonda^Medak.,^Karnnnagar,^Iahbubnagar^and^Bi{jir^ror con-espondiug numbcrs 

t^e dSdct from Gulbarga and Madhva Pradesh are also very appreciable ; and that from practically all 
m the district ™ uui g especially AVarangal and Nizamabad, and from the states of Bombay, 

?nLTrTclRaS - ^-Xvaiwore-Coehin, Punjab and Saurashtra -especially Bombay-are 
Uttar Pradesh, Kajasr , J feer of immifTrants fromNalgonda and, to a smaller extent, Mahbubnagar 

fairly appreciable. Be. ■ , . occupations in the rural areas of the district. Similarly, in Warangal 

D ! sSc? thousands of immigrants from Karimnagar and Madras, very appreciable numbers from Nolgonda 
District, tnousanub ui b „ v j. ro u a j nnf i n omailer extent. Uttar Pradesh liavc infiltrated 

and fairly appreciable n '”"" o S , j diti to ' tlie <: e ver y appreciable numbers from Karimnagar, Nalgonda 

^In Nizamabad District very apprec- 

and Madr ^ !'^ ^^ ar ^ airl appreciable numbers of Medak. Nanded and Hyderabad and. to a smaller 

Medak and, to a smaller extent Bitar and ^Igonda^immigra ^ MiUbad District, thousands 

tural occupations within the (is re, P ^ „ Madhva Pradesh Hyderabad, Nizamabad, Mahbub- 

of Karimnagar immigrants and iX^mmiSsand very appreciable nun.- 
nagar. Warangal, Nanded and Ma^ immigrants and fairly appreciable numbers of Nanded immigrants 

2£S SS"* ery IpprcLS? number, of «d M„hb„b„. e ar 

IS* 
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immigrants, fairly appreciable* numbers of Hyderabad, Bombay and Gulbarga immigrants and Mysore immi¬ 
grants in some numbers have taken to non-agrieultural occupations, mostly in connection with Hie construc¬ 
tion of the Tungabhadra Project. Similarly, appreciable numbers of Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Parbhani. 

■ immigrants in Aurangabad District, almost exclusively in Aurangabad and Jalna 

Towns ; and of Parbhani. Madhya Pradesh, Nizamabad. Karimnagar, Bidar. Hyderabad and Medak immi¬ 
grants in Nanded District especially in Nanded Town—have* infiltrated into various non-agricultural occupa¬ 
tions. Appreciable numbers of Bidar. Bliir and Bombay immigrants in Osmanabad District; appreciable 
numbers of Madhya Pradesh. Aurangabad, Bhir and, to a smaller extent. Nanded immigrants and Ilyderabad 
and Karimnagar immigrants in some numbers in Parbhani District ; and appreciable numbers of Gulbarga 
and some numbers of Hyderabad immigrants in Bidar District, are employed in non-agrieultural professions. 
In Bhir District, appreciable numbers of Bombay, Parbhani. Aurangabad and Osmanabad immigrants have 
aken to non-agrieultural occupations and a similar number of Bidar immigrants to agricultural occupations. 
Similarly, appreciable numbers of Bombay, Bidar, Mahbubnagar, Hyderabad and Raichur immigrants and 
some significant numbers of Madras immigrants in Gulbarga District; and appreciable numbers of Hyder¬ 
abad* Nalgonda and Karimnagar immigrants in Medak District. Madras. Hyderabad and Uttar Pradesh 
immigrants in Nalgonda District. Hyderabad, Madras and Gulbarga immigrants in Mahbubnagar District and 
Hyderabad immigrants in Karimnagar District have taken to non-agricultural occupations. In addition to 
these, fairly appreciable numbers of Madras immigrants have infiltrated into agricultural occupations in both 
Nalgonda and Mahbubnagar Districts. These represent at must all the significant eases of inJilt rat ion into the ivarious 
dist) ids oj the state for economic reasons. The numbers involved in the other eases arc either insignificant 
or the proportion of females among the immigrants is sufficiently high to warrant the presumption that their 
migration is due predominantly to marriages. The available figures pertaining to distrietzvise emigrants cover only 
emigrants from each district of the state to other areas within the state itself. They do not take into account 
the emigrants from these districts both to other states within the country and to areas beyond it. The num¬ 
bers of the former are bound to be appreciable in case of the border districts. But of those of the latter are 
< }ua ly certain to be insignificant except in ease of Hyderabad District. Anyway, the available figures indi- 
cate that the number of emigrants from these districts to other parts of the state exceeds 1.5 lakhs in case 
of Karimnagar ; 1.0 lakhs in ease of Nalgonda ; 75,000 in case of Medak and Bidar ; 50,000 in case of Mahbub- 
nagai, Hyderabad and Nanded; 25,000 in case of Parbhani, Bhir, Gulbarga, Nizamabad, Warangal and 
osmanabad; and 15,000 in ease of Raichur and Aurangabad and is 15,000 in case of Adilabad. 

P^ c< ; n ^S e . females among these emigrants ranges only between 50 and 55 in case of Raichur, 
Hyderabad, Karimnagar and Mahbubnagar; between 55 and 60 in case of Nalgonda, Medak. Bidar. 
Gulbarga and Aurangabad ; between 60 and 65 in ease of Nizamabad, Nanded. Warangal, Adilabad 
and Parbhani; and between 65 and 70 in ease of Bhir and Osmanabad. The figures pertaining to 
iesc in ei is t net emigrants and the percentage of females among them make it obvious that Karimnagar 
anc , o a smallei extent, Nalgonda, Medak and Bidar are the chief reservoirs for the supply of man-power to 
o ici aieas within the state. It will be obvious from the above that the balance of the movement of popu- 
ation is by no means uniform in respect of all the districts of the state. On the basis of (a) the figures pertain- 
ng to the number of immigrants m each district from all areas beyond it. (b) the number of emigrants from 
,/ I 1 !9 ° other areas within the state itself and (c) the dispersal of the emigrants from this state as a 

iu nrc 1U m e i a « JO V nin ?-? tates a i nd 111 thc di * tricts bordering the respective districts of this state, it can safelv 
m m u whl fe . on the one hand, Karimnagar and Nalgonda Districts lose very heavily, Medak, 
nutrirf I hbubnagar 2 ? 1 hir » and 0s, ? anabad Districts lose heavily, Aurangabad, Gulbarga and Parbhani 
and Warnm*° n the othe ? Hyderabad District gains very heavily and Adilabad, Nizamabad 
loss nr C o* k a Distucts gmn, more or less, heavily by the movement of population. As against this, the 

III other wn’, f ccr , uin " to Haichur and Nanded Districts due to the same reason is not at all significant, 
those!ofPopulation^ of the districts of Karimnagar and Nalgonda are remarkably more, 
rulhnrrr Medak » Bldal > Mahbubnagai^ Bhir and Osmanabad considerably more and those of Aurangabad 
between^ and p arbhani appreciably more than their respective enumerated populations. The difference 

m VCI T CaS i e T? f Raichllr and Nanded Dirtricts. But the natural popu- 

trict remark S w Nlzamabad and Warangal Districts are considerably less and that of Hyderabad Dis- 
e narkably less than their respective enumerated populations. 


SECTION V 


Births and Deaths 


168. Registration of Births and Deaths. —The importance of vital statistics in any study 
of Public Health or demographic problems can hardly be exaggerated. But in respect 
of the collection of such statistics Hyderabad State is placed very unfortunately. It 
cannot be compared with states like Madras, Bombay and Madhya Pradesh, wherein 
the registration of births and deaths, though imperfect, is yet reasonably statisfactory. 
Neither can it be compared with other Indian States like Madhya Bharat, Vindhya Pra¬ 
desh and Rajasthan which make no pretence whatsoever about the collection and pub¬ 
lication of such data. The Public Health Department of this state has been publishing, 
year in and year out, in its annual reports, figures relating to births and deaths for the 
whole of the state, invariably characterising the data so furnished as incomplete and 
unreliable. These figures were collected through the police patels in non-municipal areas 
and municipal authorities in municipal areas. Even in normal years the coverage re¬ 
mained far from being complete, not only in respect of individual births or deaths but 
even in respect of entire villages or sometimes even tahsils—especially those situated in 
the former feudatory estates. But during the months prior to and following the Police 
Action in September, 1948, when conditions were particularly disturbed in the state, 
entire districts remained uncovered. From the Administration Report of the Public 
Health Department for the year 1950-51, it is evident that the draft Act for the compul¬ 
sory registration of births and deaths in this state, which seems to have been first submit¬ 
ted to Government as late as in 1929, was passed by it during the year under review. 
The same report adds that the department has taken up the question of framing the 
rules for the enforcement of the Act. It is hoped that atleast at the next census, the 
census authorities will have the advantage of reasonably satisfactory vital statistics and 
would thus be in a position to present a complete picture of the demographic conditions 

prevailing in the state. 


169. According to the figures supplied by the Public Health Department, during the 
decade 1941-50, births numbered 12 lakhs and deaths 11 lakhs in this state. Ihe frag¬ 
mentary nature of these figures would be obvious from the fact that Madras State, where¬ 
in the registration of births and deaths is supposed to be reasonably satisfactory, recorded 
during the same period 164 lakh births and 110 lakh deaths. The population of Mad¬ 
ras is roughly thrice that of Hyderabad. But the number of registered births and deaths 
in that state is roughly fourteen and ten times more respectively than in this state. ihe 
corresponding figures relating to the previous decades for this state are equally fragmen¬ 
tary and unreliable. In view of all this, the Registrar General, India, considers that the 
figures supplied hy the Public Health Department of this state are too defective to be worth 
compiling. In fairness to the Public Health Authorities, however, it must be stated that they 
have made it absolutely clear in each one of their reports that the figures are of no statistica 

value. 

170. Factors influencing Birth Rates in Hyderabad State . In this state, the birth rate-— 
i.e., the number of live births in a year per 1,000 of the total population—during tne 
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current century has been mainly influenced by changes in the marital habits of the people, 
their economic condition and the state of public health. In so far as the marital habits 
of the people are concerned, the popularity of child marriages seems to be waning consi¬ 
derably. This is especially true of the decade 1941-51. But at the same time, marriages, 
which were almost universal in the higher age groups in the earlier decades, seem to 
be even more so now. Again, as a natural corollary to the raising of the age of marriage, 
the proportion of widows in the reproductive ages has decreased significantly. As the 
limitation of the size of the family by planning was almost unknown in the earlier decades 
and is even now restricted only to an insignificant minority in the bigger of the urban 
units, it can safely be assumed that the marked increase in the age of marriage must 
have by itself led to an appreciable reduction in the number of births. But this fall 
must have been offset to an extent by a decrease in the proportion of widows in the re¬ 
productive ages. The greater ‘ universality ’ of marriage obviously also tends to increase 
the birth rate. But as the number of unmarried females in the higher age groups in this 
state, inspite of its variations, has always remained negligible, this factor by itself is 
not likely to have had any significant effect. Thus, on the whole, changes in the marital 
habits of the people during the recent decades must have led to an appreciable reduc¬ 
tion in birth rates. 

An overwhelming majority of the people in the state are dependent on agriculture, or 
on activities directly catering to the needs of agriculturists. Thus, the economic posi¬ 
tion of the state is largely reflected by the prevailing agricultural conditions. As stated 
infection III ot Chap l erV, good crops lead to greater number of marriages, or con¬ 
summation of marriages, and better nutrition of the people and, therefore, to more children. 
This is nothing peculiar to Hyderabad or India. This is probably true of many countries 
in the World. Gille in his “ The Demographic History of the Northern European Count¬ 
ries in the Eighteenth Century” referring to Sweden, states that “ the excess of births 
over deaths in years after crop failure was only 2.0 per 1,000 on the average but 6.5 per 
1,000 after years with medium harvests and 8.4 per 1,000 after years with good harvests”. 
Sweden then must have been as much of an agricultural country as this state is now. 
There is also no doubt that personal hygiene and environmental sanitation have improved 
gradually in the state during the recent decades. Due to this, and to the greater appreci¬ 
ation of modern curative and preventive meth >ds, small-pox, malaria and other fevers, 
venereal diseases, tuberculosis, etc., must be causing much less havoc now than in the 
earlier decades. This improvement, subject to < ther factors. is conducive toan increase in 
thenumberof live births. Again, in theearlier decades the outbreak of epidemics, from time 
to time, ltd to considerable fluctuations in birth rates. During the period an epidemic 
was actually rampant, the number of live births decreased and those of miscarriages 
and still births increased. But once the epidemic subsided a contradictory trend set in. 
The more virulent of these epidemics took a comparatively heavy toll of the very young 
and the very old and left a relatively heavy proportion of virile population in the re¬ 
productive ages. Thus, during the years following the outbreaks of epidemics (or famines 
which were often the cause for such epidemics) the proportion of infants and children 
to the total population increased very substantially. But during the recent years, 
especially since 1921, epidemics (and famines), which are now being more expeditiously 
controlled and localised than in the earlier years, have lost much of their capacity to 
create violent fluctuations in birth rates as well as death rates. 

171. Figures for all censuses since 1911 pertaining to the percentage variation of 
(i) females, (it) married females in the reproductive age group of 4 15 to 45’, (in) married 
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female children aged from ‘ 5 to 14 ’ and (to) infants i.e., of persons aged less than a vear 

as compared rvrth the corresponding figures for the precedin/census, are given ta' ?able1£ 

Table 25 


Year 

---— ■ ■■ ■ 

Percentage Variation of 

— ___ - A 



Total females 

Married females 
aged ‘ 15-45 * 

Married females 
aged* 5-14 ’ 

' > 

Infants 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 

+ 20 
— 7 
+ 15 
+ 13 
+ 15 

+ 29 
— 17 
+ 23 
+ 10 
+ 21 

+ 27 

— 4 
+ 23 

— 0.3 

— 9 

+ 111 
— 11 
+ 32 
+ 15 
* — 9 


Even alter making due allowances for the usual discrepancies in age returns varia¬ 
tions in definitions and also considerable fluctuations in death rates including infant 
mortality rates, the figures in Table 25 above fully illustrate what has been stated in 
paragraph 170 above. In 1911, the female population increased by 20 per cent. But 
the increase in the numbers of married females in both the reproductive age group of ‘ 15-45’ 
and among the children was even more remarkable. The number of infants increased 
tremendously. Obviously, the birth rates must have also risen very heavily. This is 
not surprising considering the fact that while the year 1901 was preceded by one of the 
severest famines in the recent history of the state, the year 1911 followed a cycle of a 
fairly healthy and prosperous agricultural seasons. In 1921, the female population 
decreased by 7 per cent, but the number of married females in the reproductive age group 
decreased even more heavily*. The number of married female children also decreased 
slightly—not because of any change in the social outlook of the people but because of 
the difficult times which preceded the year 1921. There was also a significant fall in the 
number of infants. The rate of live births must have declined considerably. The year 
1921 was preceded by some of the worst famines and epidemics recorded in living memory. 
In 1931, female population increased by 15 per cent. But the percentage increase re¬ 
corded in the number of married females in the reproductive ages and among children 

. more. The number of infants increased by over 30 per 
cent. Obviously, birth rates must have again increased very heavily. The year 1931 
was preceded by fairly prosperous and healthy years. In 1941, the‘female population 
increased by 13 per cent. Married females in the reproductive ages, recorded only a 
slightly smaller percentage increase, and there was little variation in the number of child 
marriages. The number of infants also increased appreciably. Birth rates must have 
continued to be high though not so high as in the decade 1921 to 1931. The year 1941 
marked the end of a relatively healthy and prosperous decade. In 1951, the female 
population increased by 15 per cent. The proportion of the married females in the re¬ 
productive ages increased even more heavily. Contrary to this, there was a significant 
fall in the proportion of child marriages and infants. Obviously, the social outlook of 
the people was fast changing and the age at which females were being generally married 
had risen appreciably. Due to this fact of the people deferring their marriages, or more 
precisely that of their female dependants to later years, birth rates must have declined 
appreciably, in spite of the fact that the decade 1941-1951 was relatively healthy and 

fairly prosperous on the whole. But it cannot be overlooked that in the two earlier 

• 

* Tk® decrease was steeper largely because many of the hitherto married had swelled, atleast temporarily, the ranks of 
the widowed. Widow re-marriages are quite common, especially in the lower age groups, among most of the castes and classes 
*>f this state. 
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decades, especially during 1921-1931, birth rates and consequently the number of surviv¬ 
ing infants were abnormally high— due, as stated earlier, to the fact that the calamities 
of the 1911-‘21 decade had deplenished the numbers especially of the very young and the 
very aged and had left a relatively heavy proportion of the population in the reproductive 
ages. And again, it is also certain that because of the upheavals in the normal tenor of 
life caused by the events which preceded and followed the Police Action in September 
1948, birth rates must have declined appreciably in 1949, 1950 and 1951 as well. 

172. Present Birth Rate in Hyderabad State and likely Trend in Future. —The census 
returns pertaining to age indicate that in this state the proportion of infants, i.e., of 
those who had not completed a year on the 1st of March, 1951, was 25 per 1,000 persons 
of the total population. But this proportion is bound to be considerably less than the 
actual birth rate (i.e., the number of live births in a year per 1,000 of the population) 
during the year ending on 1st of March, 1951 because of the following reasons 

( i ) The figure does not take into account the number of those infants who were 
born on or after the 1st of March, 1950, but who died before the 1st of March 1951. The 
number of such infants is bound to have been appreciable. During recent years, infant 
mortality rates (i.e., deaths of infants under one year of age per 1,000 live births) have 
varied in the registration areas of India from 169 in 1944 to 123 in 1949. But due to 
the higher proportion of child marriages, greater backwardness of the population both 
in respect of literacy and appreciation of modern medical methods, and the more limited 
medical facilities in this state than in the country as a whole, there is every reason to 
presume that infant mortality rates in this state would be appreciably heavier than 
the figures quoted above. 

(ii) The census returns for infants is appreciably underestimated because of 
the incorrect recording of age and, to a considerably smaller extent, due to the actual 
omission of infants from the census count. As explained elsewhere, the overwhelming 
majority of the people in this state are ignorant of their own precise age or that of their 
dependants. Consequently, the proportion of children actually 10 or 11 months old, 
or even younger but who were returned as having completed a year, is bound to have 
been appreciable. As against this, the number of children aged one year or over who 
were returned as infants, i.e., less than a year old, is not likely to have been significant. 
Again, the Sample Verification of the 1951 Census count has proved that although the 
degree of under-enumeration in the total enumerated household population is insignifi¬ 
cant and ranges only between 0.30 and 0.77 per cent, that among infants and young 
children is not altogether negligible*. 

(in) Lastly, birth rates must have declined temporarily in the state during 
the years 1949 and 1950. During the months immediately preceding the Police Action 
in September 1948, the normal tenor of life among the Hindus, who constitute over 86 
per cent of the total population of the state, had been considerably upset. Agriculture, 
trade and industry which chiefly sustained them had been dislocated. In fact, lakhs of 
Hindus, drawn not only from the educated and the politically conscious groups but even 
from among the unlettered peasantry had migrated to areas beyond the state. Among 

* Out of the 00 cases of clear omissions-detected during the course of the sample verification of the 1051 Census Count 
in a sample population of 15,423 there were 7 infants i.e., those aged below 1 year, 0 aged 1 year, G aged 2 years, 2 aged 3 years, 
4 aged 4 years, 20 aged 5-14 years, 32 aged 15 years and over, and 1 whose age was not stated. As against this, out of the 20 
cases of fictitious entries, there was none pertaining to infants or to those aged l year, there was only one aged 2 years, 0 aged 
5-14 years, and 10 aged 15 years and over. 
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many of these refugees, the earning male members were temporarily separated from their 
families. Similarly, a large number of the Hindus earning their livelihood in the urban 
areas of the state had sent their families to their native villages. Life among these Hin¬ 
dus did not return to the normal pattern immediately with the conclusion of the Police Ac¬ 
tion. It took months for them to settle down to their usual avocations and to think of 
fulfilling their responsibilities in respect of the marriages or the consummation of the 
marriages of their dependants—the consummation of the marriage is also preceded by 
some ceremonies involving a fair amount of expenditure. Thus, the births among the 
Hindus must have been particularly low in 1949 as well as in 1950. Again, after the Po¬ 
lice Action, life among the Muslims, who formed about 12 per cent of the population was 
considerably disturbed partly due to the fanaticism displayed by a section of the Hindus 
in retaliation to what they had themselves suffered earlier and partly to the various re¬ 
forms introduced in the wake of Police Action as a result of the demands of the people. 
The most pr< minent of these reforms was the abolition of the Crown Estates and the 
numerous, large and small, feudatory Jagirs. No less important was the disbandment 
of the Hyderabad Army, consisting of both regular and irregular forces, and the throwing 
open of Government employment to all classes of citizens without any special patronage or 
favour. As the Muslims had almost monopolised the Army and had the lion’s share of 
the employment available in Government Departments and the administrative machi¬ 
nery of the crown estates and the feudal principalities, all these reforms, however healthy 
they may prove to be in the long run, did upset the economic and social life of the Muslims 
seriously. Even in 195], quite a number of the Muslims had yet to adjust themselves to 
the changed conditions in the state. It is, therefore, certain that the birth rates among 
the Muslims must have also been particularly low during the years 1949, 1950 and even 
in the first quarter of 1951. 


173. Registered birth rates arc, as stated earlier, available for the three neighbouring 
states of Madras. Bombay and Madhya Pradesh. Birth rates as calculated on the basis 
of an experimental census of births (as well as of deaths), conducted on a random sample 
basis, are also available for these three states. Further, the Census Actuary (Shri S. P. 
Jain) has calculated the birth rates for these states as well as for this state both by the 
‘ differencing method ’ and the ‘reverse survival method’. He has also computed the 
birth rates for the three adjoining states—and lor all Part. A states as well. All these 
figures, as rounded to the nearest, integer, are given in Table 26 


Table 26 



Registered 

According to 

According to 

According to 

Census 

State 

o 

birth rate 

Experimental 

differencing 

reverse survival 

Actuary’s 



Census 

method 

method computed rate 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Hyderabad 

• • • • 

• • 

43 

47 

• • 

Madras 

81 

34 

36 

85 

36 

Bombay 

33 

39 

41 

42 

m m* 

41 

4 ff 

Madhya Pradesh 

37 

42 

46 

45 

45 

Thp Census Actuary 

has calculated 

the birth rate for All-India as being 40 

according 

to the differencing method and as being 39 according to the reverse survival method. It 
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^would be interesting to compare with these figures the crude rates for some other coun¬ 
tries as given in the United Nations Statistical Year Book of 1952. According to this 
publication, the birth rate was 16 in United Kingdom and 27 in Yugoslavia ; 25 in United 
States and 52 in Guatemala ; 48 in Mauritius which is largely inhabited by Indians and 
26 for the European population in the Union of South Africa ; 24 in Lebanon and 44 in 
Malaya; and 38 in Fiji Islands which have again a large concentration of Indians, 23 in 
Australia and 28 in Hawaii. From the above it will be obvious that, in spite of its decline 
during the last two decades, the birth rate in this state continues to be high as compared 
with most countries in the world and even many states within India itself. It has been 
observed by many demographers that birth rates are considerably lower in the industri¬ 
ally developed than in the under-developed countries, among the urban than in the rural 
areas, and among the European population or population of European descent than among 
the coloured or mixed people. It has also been noticed that generally in areas 
where birth rates are low, the marriage age is relatively high and marriages are compara¬ 
tively less ‘universal’. In this context, it may be observed that Hyderabad State is now 
being urbanised at an accentuated rate. It is also being gradually industrialised. The 
age of marriage, especially among the females, in the state has already risen appreciably 
and is still rising. There is also no doubt that, under the present concept of a welfare 
state, considerable progress will be recorded during the coming years in respect of the 
educational advancement, of the people. Consequently, the coming years will witness a 
keen struggle for increasing the standards of life. This will in turn lead to an appreciable 
number of people attempting to limit the size of their families by planning and perhaps 
to quite a few preferring to stay unmarried. Because of all these trends the birth rate is 
bound to decline appreciably in the future. But this does not automatically mean that 
the rate of growth will also be decelerated. The fall in birth rates may perhaps be neu¬ 
tralised by a more striking fall in mortality rates, especially those relating to infants. Be¬ 
sides, a lower proportion of the widows may itself arrest, t ) an extent, the decline in birth 
rates due to other reasons. 


174. Present Death Rate in Ilyderabd State and likely Trend in Future. —As stated 
earlier, registration of vital statistics is, and has been, very faulty in the state. The 
death rates calculated on the basis of these statistics do not even correctly indicate the 
trend in mortality from decade to decade. It is, however, obvious that violent fluctua¬ 
tion in death rates resulting from the outbreak of epidemics and famines from time to 
time is a thing of the past. The state has progressed considerably since 1903-1904, 
when an outbreak of plague claimed about 70,000 victims, or since 1918-1919 when a 
devastating influenza epidemic took a toll of about three and a half lakhs of lives. Due 
to increased transport and communication facilities, the advancement of medical science, 
the greater appreciation of modern preventive and curative methods on the part of the 
people, fuller realisation of their duties and responsibilities towards the citizens as against 
the privileged few on the part of the Public Health and other Government Organisa¬ 
tion and their increased resources, etc., outbreaks of epidemics and famines are now more 
expeditiously localised and controlled than in the past. Apart from the elimination of 
these violent fluctuations, there is, however, no doubt that death rates must have dec¬ 
lined due to the gradual, though imperceptible, improvement recorded during the last 
few decades in respect of environmental sanitation, personal hygiene, pre-natal care, 
development of medical service both on the curative and preventive sides, labour and social 
welfare enactments, age of marriage, disappearance of many harmful superstitions and 
beliefs and standard of life of the average citizen. But this does not imply that we have by 
any means attained a satisfactory standard with regard to these matters. 
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175. Death raves for the three neighbouring states of Madras, Bombay and Madhya 
Pradesh (i) as based on registered figures pertaining to vital statistics; (ii) as derived 
from an experimental census of deaths and births conducted on a random sample basis 
(in) as estimated by the Census Actuary on the basis of the differencing method ; and 
lastly; (/<•) as computed by the Census Actuary are given in Table 27, along with an esti¬ 
mate of tire death rate in this state as based on the Differencing Method. 


State 


Registered 
death rate 


Table 27 

According to 
Experimental Census 


According to 
Differencing 
method 


Census Actuary’s 
computed rate 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

• • 

• • 

30 

• • 

21 

24 

23 

23 

23 

26 

25 

25 

30 

35 

39 

39 


( 1 ) 

Hyderabad 
Madras 
Bombay 
Madhya Pradesh 

The All-India death rate as computed by the Census Actuary is 27. It would be inte¬ 
resting to note here that according to figures published in the United Nations Statistical 
Year Book of 1952, the death rate was 13 in the United Kingdom and 15 in Yugoslavia ; 
10 in United States and 20 in Guatemala ; 15 in Mauritius which is largely inhabited 
by Indians and 9 for the European population in the Union of South Africa; 5 in 
Lebanon and 15 in Malaya ; 10 in Australia, 6 in Hawaii and 11 in Fiji Islands which again 
have a large concentration of Indians. It will thus be obvious that even after the elimination 

of violent fluctuations resulting from famines and epidemics, death rate in this state, and to 

only a slightly smaller extent in India as a whole, is poignantly high-yeven for areas inhabited 
by mixed or coloured population. Only a few of the urban units in the state arc pro¬ 
vided with water works and fewer still have an up-to-date drainage system. A United 
Nations Publication states that in the U.S.A. ‘until the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the street was the accepted place tor the disposal of filth, and cesspools were the princi¬ 
pal means of disposing of human waste.’ It needs a lot ol valour to deny that things are 
very different even today both in our villages and towns. Cholera, small-pox and pla¬ 
gue still claim appreciable numbers of victims from time to time Dysentery, diarrhoea 
and enteric fever still account for large numbers of victims, both among the young and 
the old. Tuberculosis continues to be a havoc. Worse than all these diseases put toge¬ 
ther is perhaps malaria, not so much for the immediate mortality it causes, as tor the 
tens of thousands which it leaves weak and emaciated—an easy prey subsequently to 
more fatal ailments. The percentage of literacy in the state is still m single digits 
A large portion of the people are badly or under nourished and Medical and Public Health 
facilities are still to be considerably expanded. As things now stand, there is only one 
registered medical practitioner for roughly 10,000 persons in the state, as against one for 
every 750 persons in the United States or 380 in Israel or 6,000 m India as a whole Be¬ 
sides, due to illiteracy and superstitions, a heavy proportion of the popuiation st,n views 
modem preventive and curative methods with suspicion and distrust and quacks conti¬ 
nue to\ hr ive. Agricultural and industrial production is low and the standard f We of 
the average citizen is far from being satisfactory. Centuries of indifference and neg 
have now to be atoned for and the nation, with the present concept of a ^f are ^tate is 
determined to do so. As the nation’s planning programmes unfold themselves, death rates 
are bound to fall. There is every reason to expect perhaps almost a spectacular decline in 

infant and maternal mortality during the next decade or two. The probabihty is that, 

rates may be more striking than that in birth rates, at least during the next decade or two. 
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Summary .—The figures available in this state regarding births and deaths are very incomplete and do 
not permit of any statistical anaylsis. There can, however, be no doubt that during the current century, 
the birth rate in this state has been influenced mainly by changes in t he marital habits of the people and t la ir 
economic condition and public health. As regards marital habits, the popularity of child marriages has 
waned considerably, especially during the decade 1941-51. This is bound to have led to a significant decline 
in birth rate. It is also equally certain that the decline would have been steeper but for a simultaneous dec¬ 
rease in the proportion of the widowed and unmarried among the females in the higher reproductive ages. 
As regards economic conditions, it is a well recognised fact that in all predominantly agricultural areas, the 
economic prosperity of the people is primarily dependent on good crops. Good crops lead to better nutri¬ 
tion of the people and generally to more money at their disposal for fulfilling their obligations to society, 
one of the most important of which still continues to be the marriage of the dependants. Bad crops lead to 
exactly opposite results. Thus, the birth rate in this state has been, and is still, considerably influenced, 
subject to other factors, by agricultural seasons. As regards public health, in the earlier decades of this 
century, conditions used to deteriorate considerably, from time to time, due to the outbreak of epidemics 
or famines which often led to the former. During their currency still births and miscarriages increased and 
live births decreased and the very young and the infirm lost considerably more in numbers than the virile 
population in the reproductive ages. Thus, the greater the severity of epidemics and famines the wider 
used to be the margin between the low birth rate during their currency and high birth rate thereafter. During 
the recent decades, however, famines and epidemics, are being more easily controlled and have, consequently 
lost mueh of their capacity to create violent fluctuations in birth rate. Again, during this century, especially 
since 1921, almost consistent, though not spectacular, improvement is being recorded in respect of personal 
hygiene and environmental sanitation and availability and appreciation of modern medical facilities. This 
must have by itself arrested, but only to an extent , the decline in birth rates due to other reasons. 

The 1951 Census indicated that 25, out of every 1,000 persons in this state, were infants i.e.. aged less 
than a year. This establishes that the crude birth rate, i.e.. the number of live births per 1,000 persons, 
could not. have been lower than 25 in 1950-51. On the contrary, it is bound to have been considerably more 
because the census returns exclude the infants who though born in the twelve months preceding the reference 
date for the census were dead by that date. Again, considering the infant mortality rates in the registration 
areas of this country, such infants may number even more than one sixth of those surviving. And again, 
due to the general inability, or indifference of the people to remember the dates of birth, either of themselves 
or of their dependants, many infants aged from about 10 to 11 months must have been returned as being a 
year old. Again, the Sample Verification of the 1951 Census Count, indicated that though the extent of the 
overall under-enumeration in the count was negligible, it was relatively most pronounced among infants and 
children aged from 1 to 3 years. Apart from these factors, the birth rate even in 1950-51 must have continued 
to be temporarily low because of the repercussions of the unsettled conditions which prevailed in the state 
for quite a period prior to and following the Police Action. As regards the future trend of birth rates, it may 
be observed that the state is now well set towards urbanisation, industrialisation, spread of education and 
rise of the age of marriage, in respect of all which it is just now particularly backward. Judged from the 
results of the corresponding progress in the more advanced countries of the world, it is certain that the 
birth rate in Hyderabad State is also bound to decline considerably in the coming decades in spite of its arrest 
to an extent , from a decline in still birth ratios and miscarriages consequent on an equally marked progress 
in respect of personal hygiene, environmental sanitation and medical facilities, etc. 


The death rate is also bound to have declined considerably in the state, especially since 1921, largely 
because of the fact that famines and epidemics are being now more easily controlled and localised and not 
allowed to run their natural course as in the earlier decades. Apart from this, as already stated, there has 
been almost consistent, though not spectacular, improvement in respect of environmental sanitation, personal 
hygiene, development and appreciation of medical science both on the preventive and curative sides, age of 
marriage, disappearance of many harmful superstitions, labour and social welfare enactments and standard of 
life of the average citizen, which must have also led to a significant decline in the death rate. The Census 
Actuary has computed the death rate for the three adjoining states of Madras, Bombay and Madhya Pradesh 
as being 23, 25 and 39 respectively. The corresponding rate for Hyderabad State would roughly be ranging 
within these limits, though it is not likely to be relatively as low as in Madras or Bombay. Thus, the death 
rate in this state in spite of the decline in recent decades is piognantly higher than in most countries of the 
world. As regards its future trend, it may be observed that this state is, notwithstanding all the progress 
hitherto made, still very backward in respect of factors such as personal hygiene, environmental sanitation, 
pre-natal care, the availability and appreciation of modern medical and public health facilities, general 
education and the standard of life. Tens of thousands still die from epidemics and to a greater extent from 
diseases like malaria, tuberculosis, dysentery, diarrhoea, enteric fever, etc. As the nation’s planning pro¬ 
grammes unfold themselves, death rates are bound to decline. It is likely that the decline may be more 
striking than the decrease in birth rates at least during the next decade or two. 


SECTION VI 
Livelihood Pattern 


11 A [T n tiJi n * f o tW r n ar ' AIfl ' n n Table Summary Figures by Districts and Tahsils ' given at page 211 of Part 
IDA and Subsidiary Tables / / .8-Livelihood Pattern of Central Population' 4.8-A~ Tabsilwise Distribution per 1,000 PersoZ 

J Q G ™ ral Jl °P\\ l(l * l,n " cc t OT d l1 \Z to A 8 ricuUu,nl and Non-Agricultural Classes', ‘ 2.4—Livelihood Pattern of Rural Population' 
4 ' A — Ta ! ,sllw,se P^ S ^ bu f l \ (> . n P// h°°0 Persons of Rural Population according to Agricultural and Non-Agricultural Classes'', 
3.6 dumber per 1 % (,0< of the General Population and of each Livelihood Class who live in Towns ', and •3.7 — Livelihood 
Pattern of Urban Population given at pages 53, 54, 61, 62, 70 and 71 respectively of Part I-B of this Volume.) 


176. Nature of Enquiry and Limitations. —During the present census, the enume¬ 
rators had been directed to ascertain and record the principal means of livelihood of 
each and every person enumerated by them. For this purpose, the principal means of 
livelihood, in ease of a self-supporting person*, was deemed to be the particular livelihood 
which provided the person with all or the greater part of his income ; and, in case of 
a dependant*, whether earning or non-earning, it was assumed to be the same 
as that of the self-supporting person on whom he was dependent, partly or wholly, 
as the case may be. The livelihood by means of which an earning dependant, irres¬ 
pective of the degree of his depcndance, derived his income was treated only as his secon¬ 
dary or subsidiary means of livelihood. In other words, the occupation through which 
a self-supporting person derived his income (in case he had only one means of livelihood) 
or the major portion of his income (in case he had more than one means of livelihood) 
was treated not only as his principal means of livelihood but as also that of all persons 
dependent on him, partly or wholly. 


177. Subsequently, in the Census Tabulation Office, each person enumerated in the 
state was classified, under one or the other of the eight livelihood classes indicated below 
on the basis of his, or her, principal means of livelihood. 

Agricultural Classes . 

I. Cultivators of land, wholly or mainly owned ; and their dependants. 

II. Cultivators of land, wholly or mainly unowned ; and their dependants. 

III. Cultivating labourers and their dependants. 

IV. Non-cultivating owners of land ; agricultural rent receivers ; and their depen¬ 
dants. 

Non-Agricultural Classes .. 

V. Persons (including dependants) who derived their principal means of livelihood 
from Production (other than cultivation). 

VI. Persons (including dependants) who derived their principal means of livelihood 
from Commerce. 

VII. Persons (including dependants) who derived their principal means of liveli¬ 
hood from Transport. 

VIII. Persons (including dependants) who derived their principal means of livelihood 

from Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources. 

•Self-supporting persona or their dependants, whether earning or non-earning, covered both males and females. 
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HYDERABAD STATE 


Livelihood Pattern of Population 


Absolute figures pertaining to each of the eight livelihood classes (as based on 
the principal means of livelihood returned) in the districts of the State are given in 
Table E in Part II-A of this Volume. The map given overleaf indicates the district wise 
distribution of population according to these livelihood classes The actual numbers 
belonging to each of these classes among every 1,000 of the total population of the dis¬ 
trict concerned are also given in the map. The reference for the map as well as the 
corresponding details for the State are given below : 



Agricultural Classes 

I. Cultivators of • land, wholly or mainly V. 

owned and their dependants. 

i 

II. Cultivators of land, wholly or mainly VI. 

unowned and their dependants. 

III. Cultivating labourers and their depen- VII. 

dants. 

IV, Non-Cultivating owners of land, agricul- VIII. 
tural rent receivers and their dependants. 


A ‘an-. Igricultural ('lasers 

Persons (including dependants) who derive their 

principal means of livelihood from Production 
(other than cultivation). 

Persons (including dependants) who derive their 
principal means of livelihood from Commerce. 

Persons (including dependants) who derive their 
principal means of livelihood from Transport. 

Persons (including dependants) who derive their 
principal means of livelihood from Other services 
and miscellaneous sources. 


Note :—In the sectorial representation a circle of diameter 0.8' is taken as equivalent to 100,000 persons. 
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The principles governing the grouping of the various occupations under one or the other 
of these eight livelihood classes have been explained in detail in paragraphs 5 to 9 of this 
Chapter . 

178. There are, however, certain limitations to the census data relating to the number 
of persons belonging to different livelihood classes. These limitations arise partly from 
the mixed economy prevalent in the state, especially in its rural areas, and partly because 
of certain social traits of the people. It is common in most of the villages for cobblers, 
barbers, washermen, potters, shepherds, or even carpenters or weavers, to be agricul¬ 
tural labourers. Many of such persons are also owner or tenant cultivators or, in a few 
cases, absentee landlords. Sometimes, an infirm landlord or a widowed landlady with 
minor children, finding it difficult to undertake the. responsibility of cultivating their 
own lands, may lease them out and supplement their income, whenever possible, by the 
less responsible occupation of agricultural labour. Almost invariably the village officers 
or servants are also owner or, sometimes, tenant cultivators. It is not strange for some 
of them to be absentee landlords as well—atleast in respect of portions of their lands. 
Similarly, in urban areas it is not uncommon for the same person to be a trader in respect 
of some commodities and a manufacturer in respect of certain others. Quite a few go¬ 
vernment servants, lawyers, doctors, etc., may be supplementing their income, or even 
be obtaining the major portion of it, through agricultural or building rents, interest from 
shares and bank deposits, etc. In short, a very large number of persons owe their sus¬ 
tenance to the total income from two or even more distinct means of livelihood. In 
many of such cases it is genuinely difficult to specify precisely the livelihood through 
which the persons derive the largest portion of their income. 

179. Again, quite a number of the persons having more than one occupation deli¬ 
berately record as their principal means of livelihood the particular occupation which 
confers on them a higher status in society and not the one from which they derive the 
largest portion of their income. A simple illustration of this is that of a person who 
is primarily an agricultural labourer or a cobbler returning himself as a tenant or an 
owner cultivator, although the income which he derives from the former occupation is 
his major source of sustenance. And again, due to the traditions of the joint family 

, system, many a son or a grandson, who is earning more than is strictly necessary for 
his own maintenance, prefers to be treated only as an earning dependant being partly 
dependent on the head of the household. Such an attitude is in keeping with the defer¬ 
ence due to the paterfamilias. In such of these cases where the occupations of the son 
or the grandson, as the case may be, and that of the head of the household are not identi¬ 
cal, and pertain to different livelihood classes, the subsequent classification of the son or 
the grandson, and of all persons dependant on them, would be erroneous for the simple 
reason that their principal means of livelihood was not accurately returned. Similarly, 
many actually self-supporting females prefer to be treated as earning dependants because 
of the not very uncommon feeling that a wife ought really to be dependant on her husband. 
The subsequent classification of such females according to one or the other of the eight 
categories of principal means of livelihood would also be wrong in cases where their 
occupation and that of their respective husbands pertain to different livelihood categories. 

180. Even ignoring all the limitations indicated in paragraphs 178 and 179 above, the 
basic fact remains that, due to the very mixed economy prevailing in the country 
figures relating to each of the eight livelihood classes, as based on the classification of 
the persons from the point of view of only their principal source of sustenance would 
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not convey a complete idea of the importance of the occupations falling under the 
particular livelihood. The importance of such occupations as a secondary or subsidiary 
source of sustenance cannot be ignored in any economic picture of the country. 

181. Proportion of Agricultural and Non-Agricultural Livelihood Classes in Hyderabad 
and other Indian States: —Out of the total population of 18,655,108 recorded for the 
state, as many as 12,714,824 or over 68 per cent were principally dependent on agri¬ 
cultural occupations, and only 5,940,284 or less than 32 per cent, were dependent on 
non-agrieultural occupations. Thus, a great majority of the people in this state are 
mainly sustained by agriculture. But this degree of dependence on agriculture is noth¬ 
ing peculiar to Hyderabad among the states in India. In fact, the country as a whole 
and many of its states are even more heavily dependent on agriculture. This would 
be obvious from Table 28 which gives the proportion of persons belonging to agri¬ 
cultural livelihood classes among every 1,000 of the population in the country and in 
the larger of its states. 

Table 28 


State 

Proportion 

State 

Proport ion 

State 

Proportion 

(i) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

(i) 

(2) 

Yindhya Pradesh 

871 

Pepsii 

726 

Madras 

649 

Bihar 

860 

Madhya Bharat 

722 

Punjab 

645 

Orissa 

793 

Rajasthan 

709 

Bombay 

615 

Madhya Pradesh 

760 

Mysore 

V 

699 

West Bengal 

572 

Uttar Pradesh 

742 

India 

698 

Travancore-Cochin 

548 

Assam 

733 

Hyderabad 

• 

682 

Saurashtra 

466 


Among the adjoining states, while the proportion of persons principally dependent on 
agriculture is considerably heavier in Madhya Pradesh, it is appreciably lower in Madras 
and, to a greater extent, in Bombay State. Hyderabad State offers a largei volume 
of employment than Madhya Pradesh in noil-agricultural occupations such as those 
connected with toddy drawing; handloom spinning and weaving both woollen and 
cotton textiles; stone quarrying; tanning and manufacture of leather products; manuf¬ 
acture of gold and silver articles, earthen ware, sugar, paper, etc.; laundries; hotels and 
restaurants; construction and maintenance of buildings and irrigation projects; and emp¬ 
loyment in certain branches of Government service, especially the Police. As against 
this in Madras State a heavier proportion of the population than in this state is prin¬ 
cipally dependent on occupations connected with plantations and fishing, textile in¬ 
dustries, covering both handloom and mill products; the manufacture of beedies, cigars 
and other tobacco products, tiles, sugar, etc. ; printing and ancillary activities; trade in 
fuel and petrol; money-lending, banking and allied occupations; transport by water; 
educational, legal, business and municipal services; domestic and industrial water-supply; 
Government of Tndia establishments; and hotels and restaurants. Similarly, in Bombay 
State a relatively larger number of persons than in this state are principally sustained 
by non-agricultural occupations such as those connected with textile mills and other 
allied establishments and, to a considerably smaller extent, various other types of in¬ 
dustrial concerns; fishing; retail and wholesale trade in commodities other than food¬ 
stuffs; insurance, banking and money-lending; printing and allied industries; transport 
and communications—by water as well as by rail and road; hotels and restaurants, 
domestic, medical and health, educational, municipal, l e £&h recreation anc re igious 
services; Government of India and State Government establishments. 
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182. Proportion of Persons belonging to each of the different Livelihood Classes in Hyder¬ 
abad and the other Indian States.— Among every 1,000 of the population of this state, 
412 persons are principally sustained by owner cultivation. This is much more than 
double the corresponding proportion for any of the other livelihood classes. But the 
proportion is even higher in most of the larger of the other Indian States. It is as 
much as 626 in Vmdhya Pradesh, 623 in Uttar Pradesh, 595 in Orissa, 579 in Assam 
555 in Mysore, 553 in Bihar, 504 in Madhaya Bharat, 495 in Madhya Pradesh, 483 Ln 

• ® _ is, however, only 407 in Bombay, 386 in Punjab, 349 

m Madras, 328 m Saurashtra, 323 in West Bengal and as low as 263 in Travancore-Cochin. 

1 a * , • ^ gh persons principally sustained by owner 

cultivation are numerically by far the most important of the livelihood classes in this 
state, their position is considerably stronger in the country as a whole. 


183. Only 74 persons out of every 1,000 in this state are, mainly or wholly, depen¬ 
dent on tenant cultivation. The corresponding proportion in India as a whole is’slightly 
more, being 89. Among the bigger of the Indian States, their highest proportion if 229 
in Rajasthan and their lowest is 45 in the adjoining state of Madhya Pradesh. Their 
proportion is 161 in Punjab, 128 in Assam, 120 in West Bengal, 116 in Pepsu 10^ in 
Madhya Bharat, 97 in Bombay, 96 in Madras, 83 in Bihar and Saurashtra, which is all 
higher than in this state. But their proportion is only 71 in Travancore-Cochin, 64 
m Vmdhya Pradesh, 59 in Orissa, 52 in Uttar Pradesh and 48 in Mysore, which is all lower 
than in this state. Thus, the proportion of persons mainly or wholly dependent on tenant 

cultivation to the total population is not very striking either in this state or even in the 
country as a whole. 


n 18 f\ , 172 ’ among every 1,000 persons in the state, are principally dependent on ao-ri- 

cultural labour. Thus, as a principal means of livelihood agricultural labour is second 

only m importance to owner cultivation. But as a secondary means of livelihood it is 

even far more important than owner cultivation. As will be seen subsequently an 

overwhelming majority of the earning dependants in this state derive their’earnings 

through agricultural labour. Similarly, an appreciable portion of the self-supporting 

persons, who supplement the income they obtain from their main profession owe their 

supplementary income to agricultural labour. In other words, the primary ’ distinction 

<>} the population, especially in the rural areas, between agricultural and nan-agricultural 

classes under the census system, or as a matter of fact under any system of classification, is 

likely to minimise considerably the importance of agricultural labour in its over-all capacitu 
Jor the sustenance of the people . r J 

on, Th £ Proportion of persons principally sustained by agricultural labour is 219 in Bihar 
204 m Madhya Pradesh, 202 in Travancore-Cochin, 182 in Madras and 176 in Vindhya 
•rradesh. These are the only Indian States in which persons principally dependent on 

Inrli^r! a ?v° Ur arC relatively more numerous than in this state. P Among the other 
Indian States the proportion is as low as 123 both in Orissa and West Bengal 107 in Mad- 

oo^ Bliarat, 103 in Pepsu, 91 in Bombay, 77 in Punjab, 68 in Mysore, 57 in Uttar Pradesh 

38 m Saurashtra, 31 in Rajasthan and only 17 in Assam. The proportion in the country 

as a whole is just 126 . Thus, proportionately this livelihood class is considerably more 

numerous in Hyderabad State than in most of the Indian States or in the country as a whole. 

out, nft' mainly or exclusively dependent on agricultural rent number onlv 24 

Y 1 ’° J 00 m . this state. But it may be pointed out here that all persons who \ave 
n returned under this livelihood class do not necessarily conform to the proverbial representation 
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of the absentee landlords as living in luxury on the sweat of the poor tenants. Ia 
fact, a very heavy proportion of this livelihood class consists of widows of owner cultiva¬ 
tors—or sometimes of infirm or decrepit land owners themselves—who do not have 
grown up sons, and being themselves incapable of undertaking the responsibility of culti¬ 
vating their lands, lease them out to others. This is borne out by the consistently heavy 
proportion of females in this livelihood class in all the districts.* Quite a few r of these 
persons are so poor that they are compelled to resort to the less onerous work of agricul¬ 
tural or other labour with a view to supplement the income they derive by leasing out 
their lands. This livelihood class also includes many small pattedars who, being unable 
to secure even the meagre capital required for cultivating their lands, lease them out. 
The majority of such persons also take to agricultural labour, or other available occupa¬ 
tions, with a view' to augment, their earnings from their leased holdings. As against 
this, the Livelihood Class of Absentee Landlords excludes many of the big landlords who 
have leased out considerable areas. Quite a number of these persons, especially those 
belonging to purely cultivating castes or classes, themselves cultivate the more fertile, or 
the more conveniently located portions of their lands and return their principal means 
of livelihood as owner cultivation ; and similarly quite a number, especially those who do 
not belong to purely cultivating castes or classes record non-agricultuial occupations, 
particularly commerce, as their principal source of sustenance. 

Apart from the group similarly dependent on transport, this is the least numerous 
of the livelihood classes in the state. The proportion of this class among every 1,000 of 
the population is 29 in Mysore, 23 in Pepsu, 22 in Madras, 21 in Punjab, 20 in Bombay, 
18 in Saurashtra, 16 in both Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan, 15 in Orissa, 12 m pavan- 
core-Eochin, 11 in Uttar Pradesh, 9 botli in Assam and Madhya Bharat, 6 in Bihar and 
West Bengal and only 5 in Vindhya Pradesh as against 15 in the country as a whole. 
Thus, the proportion of persons mainly or exclusively sustained by agricultural rent in 
this state, though insignificant, is very high as compared with other Indian States. Only 
Mysore, among all the Indian States, has a slightly larger proportion. 

186. The proportion of persons whose principal means of livelihood is production 

(other than cultivation) among every 1,000 of the population is 135 in thls st ^ te ; 
This class is third in the state from the point of view of its numerical strength—the first 
two being the Livelihood Classes of Owner Cultivators and Agricultural Labourers and 
is appreciably more numerous in this state than in the county as a whole or in most of 

its larger units. This would be obvious from the fact that only in the states of Travan 
core-Cochin, Saurashtra, West Bengal, Assam and Bombay, the corresponding pro¬ 
portion is higher than in this state being 212, 180, 154, 147 and 138 res P® c ^ v ^/\ 
the remaining of the larger Indian States it is significantly low + er ’1+^5 «^?n 

Uttar Pradesh, 73 both in Punjab and Pepsu, 63 in Orissa, 46 in Vindhya Pradesh and 
only 39 in Bihar. The proportion in the country as a whole is 106. The Aig/ier propw-bow 

dustries and to toddy drawing which has also been included among the occupations relevant 

to this livelihood class. . 

There can. however , be no doubt that the numerical strength of the livelihood class m this 

state, as well as in the rest of the country, would have been W'farty f v0 Jers 

and more especially basket and mat weavers, tanners and cobblers and makers of other teat 
articles , as being primarily agriculturists. 

♦ Vide Subsidiary Table 8.4 at page 182 of Part I-B of this Volume. 
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187. 51 persons out of every 1,000 in the state are principally dependent on Commerce. 
The proportion in the country as a whole is slightly more, being GO. The corresponding 
proportion is 107 in Saurashtra, 93 in West Bengal, 91 in Punjab, 7G both in Bombay 
and Pepsu, 68 in Travancore-Cochin, 67 in Madras, 66 in Rajasthan and 56 both in Madhya 
Bharat and Mysore. As against these, it is only 50 in Uttar Pradesh, 44 in Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, 39 in Assam, 34 in Bihar, 29 in Orissa and only 28 in Vindhya Pradesh. Thus, the 
proportion of persons principally dependent on Commerce, is not very impressive 
in the country as a whole and is even less so in this state. It is, however, pertinent to recill 
here that all persons who returned their principal means of Hvelil.ood as die production-cum- 
sale of any commodity or article were, trea'ed as belonging to the Livelihood Cl iss of 
Production and not of Commerce. The number of such producers-cum-sellers is very 
large especially in the rural areas of this country. 


188. The proportion of persons wholly or mainly sustained by Transport 
among every 1,000 of the population of this state is only 13. This is the least numerous 
of the livelihood classes in the state. The corresponding proportion recorded in the coun¬ 
try as a whole is also as low as 16, the highest being only 40 in Pepsu and the lowest 
being just 4 in Vindhya Pradesh. Among the larger of the Indian States the proportion 
is 34 in Travancore-Cochin, 30 in West Bengal, 26 in Saurashtra, 22 in Bombay, 17 in 
Madras, 15 in Madhya Pradesh, 14 in Uttar Pradesh, 13 in Assam, 12 in Mysore, 11 in 
Madhya Bharat, 10 in Punjab, 9 in Rajasthan, 7 in Bihar and 5 in Orissa. It is thus 
obvious that relatively the proportion of persons principally dependent on transport is 
insignificant in India and even more so in this state. 

The almost microscopic proportion of this livelihood class in Hyderabad State is 
not at all surprising. The state is still very poor in rail and road transport. The length 
of the roads and railways for every 100 square miles of its area works out to less than 
7 and 2 miles respectively. There is only one licenced motor vehicle in the state for 
approximately every 1,400 of its inhabitants. It would be interesting to note here that 
in an advanced country like the United Kingdom the corresponding mileages are as high 
as 208 and 21 respectively, and there is one licenced motor vehicle for roughly every 22 
of its population. Besides, Hyderabad is neither a coastal state nor can its rivers be 
deemed to be fit for navigation even for country craft, except perhaps for a few miles of 
the Godavari in an extremely backward tract in the south-eastern comer of the 
state. Air transport in the state is in its very initial stages of development. There is 
only one aerodrome in the state—located in Plyderabad City—catering to civil passengers 
and the number of such passengers is still so meagre that travel by air continues to 

be regarded as a novelty by many even among the sophisticated inhabitants of the met¬ 
ropolis. 

No doubt, according to the Indian Census Economic Classification Scheme adopted 
for the 1951 Census, drivers, cleaners, etc., attached to private motor and other vehicles 
were treated as domestic servants. And, all categories of domestic servants have been 
thrown under the Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources. 
Again, employees such as fitters, mechanics, workshop personnel, etc., pertaining to public 
transport organisations—including the Railway and Road Transport Departments, 
from which the livelihood class derives its largest numbers—have also, perhaps very 
justifiably, been treated as belonging to the Livelihood Class of Production. 
Further all persons connected with the letting of vehicles without supplying the person¬ 
nel for their running, like the owners and employees of cycle taxi shops, have been treated 
as belonging to the Livelihood Class of Commerce. But even if the benfit of the numbers 

15 
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pertaining to all these categories of persons (including their dependants) were given to the 
Livelihood Class of Transport, its over-all proportion to the total population of the 
state would not increase to any significant extent. 

189. Among every 1,000 persons inthe state, 119 are principally dependent on Other 
Services and Miscellaneous Sources. Thus, in order of numerical importance, this residuary 
class is the fourth in this state. The corresponding proportion in the country as a whole 
is almost identical, being 121. Among the larger of the other states in India, it varies 
from 221 in Sauraslvtra to 51 in Vindhya Pradesh. It is 180 in Punjab, 151 in West 
Bengal, 149 in Bombay, 143 in Madras, 138 in Travancore-Cochin, 131 in Mysore and 
127 in Rajasthan, which is all higher than in this state. But against these, it is only 
111 in Madhya Bharat, 110 in Uttar Pradesh, 109 in Orissa, 85 in Pcpsu, 75 in Madhya 
Pradesh, 68 in Assam and 59 in Bihar. 

This class has also suffered numerically as quite a large number of village officers and 
servants, bar! ers, washermen, scavengers, etc., in rural areas have returned agriculture as 
their principal means of livelihood. 


190. Districtwise Variation in the Proportion of Agricultural and Non-Agricultural 
Livelihood Classes. — Within the state itself, the proportion of persons principally sus¬ 
tained by agriculture is distinctly higher in the western, i.e., the Marathi and the Kannada 
districts of the state, than in the eastern i.e., the Telugu districts. The actual proportion 
among the western districts is 805 both in Bhir and Osmanabad, 795 in Bidar, 774 in 
Raichur, 772 in Parbhani, 770 in Gulbarga, 758 in Aurangabad and 749 in Nanded, and 
among the eastern 763 in Medak and only 709 in Adilabad, 704 in Mahbubnagar, 697 in 
Nalgonda, 681 in Nizamabad, 653 in Warangal. 584 in Karimnagar and as low as 170 
in Hyderabad. The proportion in Hyderabad District, even after excluding the figures 
pertaining to Hyderabad City and its suburban units*, remains as low as 609. Thus, the 
proportion in only Medak District in the eastern half of the state is comparable with 
that in the western districts. As will be seen subsequently, the relatively high proportion 
even in Medak District is due entirely to its western tahsils adjoining the western half of the 
state. The markedly higher proportion of agricultural classes, or conversely the mar¬ 
kedly lower proportion of non-agricultural classes, in the western than in eastern dis¬ 
tricts is due to the reasons given below. 

(a) The proportion of the net area under cultivation to the total district area 
is considerably heavier in the western than m the eastern districts. It exceeds /0 per 
cent in Raichur and Gulbarga and ranges from 56 to 66 in case of Bidar, Nanded, 
Parbhani, Osmanabad, Aurangabad and Bhir. As against this, it is only about 23 per 
cent in Warangal, about 28 in Hyderabad and Adilabad and varies from about 35 to 42 
in case of Nizamabad, Karimnagar, Nalgonda, Medak and Mahbubnagarjv Besides, 
the soil as a whole is considerably more fertile in the western than in the eastern districts. 
Thus, proportionately a larger number of persons can be sustained by agriculture in the 
western than in the eastern half of the state. The advantages accruing to the western 

•All the other urban units of Hyderabad District —vide popes 62 to 05 of part II-A of this Volume—excluding the 
towns of Shahabad, Ibrahimpatnam, Shamshabad and Mcdchal, have been treated as the suburban areas of Hyderabad City 

purposes of this Section. 

♦These percentages are based on the district areas as supplied by the Settlement Department and the net area under cul- 
tivation for the year 1951-52 as supplied by the Statistics Department. 

15* 
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districts in this respect would have been considerably more but for their comparatively 
limited resources in respect of irrigation*. 

( b ) As against this, the forest wealth of the state is heavily concentrated in the 
eastern districts, particularly along the Penganga, the Wardha, the Pranahita and the 
Godavari, to the extreme east ol the state. Due to this, there is considerably greater 
scope in the eastern than in the western districts for the employment of people by the 
exploitation of forest produce and the subsidiary industries connected with it, 

(c) The eastern districts are also richer in fisheries than the western because 
of their relatively heavy rainfall, numerous tanks and greater length of perennial rivers 
and streams. About 15,000 self-supporting persons returned their principal means of 
livelihood as fishing in the former as against oidy about 2,000 in the latter. 

(d) The mines and quarries of the state are concentrated in its eastern half, 
except for the stone quarries in Gulbarga and the gold mines in Raiehur. Rut while 
the gold mines in Raiehur employ only about 1,000 persons, the coal-fields of Warangal 
and Adilabad employ about 17,000 persons. 

(e) The eastern districts are richer in livestock wealth. Among these districts, 

excluding Hyderabad, for every 1,000 of the population there are 687 heads of cattle and 

492 sheep and goats, while the corresponding figures for the western districts are only 651 

and 284 respectively. The greater wealth in respect of sheep and goats permits the 

eastern districts to maintain a particularly large number of persons as shepherds and as 
weavers of woollen goods. J 


( f ) The eastern districts are considerably richer in cottage and rural industries 
and artisan tra. les both in respect of their volume and variety. By far the most important 
of the cottage industries in the state is liandloom weaving. Of the 1,32,000 handlooms in 
the state—excluding those in Banswada Tahsil of Nizamabad District in the eastern 

•w 18 per Cent are in Karimna g ar > 13 in Nalgonda, 11 in Mahbubnagar, 10 in Medak, 7 
in Warangal, 5 in Nizamabad (excluding those in Banswada Tahsil) and 2 in Adilabad and 

1 in Hyderabad. As against this, among the western districts the percentage is 15 in Gulbarga 
and 6 in Raiehur. It is only 4 in Bidar, 2 each in Parbhani, Nanded and Aurangabad and 
1 each in Bhir and Osmanabad. Similarly, village crafts like the making of leather 
products, earthenware, brassware, iron implements, rope, tobacco products gold and 
silver articles, baskets and broomsticks, etc., are considerably more in evidence in the 
eastern than in the western half of the state. Thus, literally thousands more are sustained 
ov cottage industries m the former than in the latter areas of the state. 


. (S) T he eastern districts have almost a total monopoly of sendhi and toddv 

trees in the state. Of the 57,374 self-supporting persons in the state who returned toddv 
drawing as their profession as many as 54,967 were in the eastern districts. This number 
excludes the self-supporting persons principally dependent on the selling of toddy. 


(h) The location of the capital of the state in the eastern half is yet another 
important factor leading to its relatively high proportion of persons principallv dependent 
on non-agricultural occupations. The capital, namely Hyderabad City, accounts for 
about one-third of the total urban population of the state. The industrial, commercial, 

F-d 2 m Briar Gulbarga and Aurangabad and between 2 and 3 in Bhirand Osmanabad S i 3e ‘ wee "! 
ranneri f 0 ? 6 ° f the eastcrn districts, the percentage was slightly above 1 in Adilabad slivhtlv less than t in lu^'n u° tIus 
«a s ll mo ft W lTrnNb n amabad Waran8a1 ' Nal S° nda and Hyderabad, was slightly more than’ 7 in Karimnagar and S in Med, "fund 
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administrative, educational, cultural and various types of non-agricultural activities in 
the state are heavily centered in the city. This city by itself accounts for as much as 
3.1,25, 23 and 8 per cent of the total number of persons in the state belonging to the Liveli¬ 
hood Classes of Transport, Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources, Commerce and 
Production respectively, although it contains only about 6 per cent of the state’s popula¬ 
tion. The percentages will be appreciably higher if figures pertaining to the suburban 
units of the metropolis are also taken into account. 


191. ( i) Among all the seventy four tahsils in the eight western districts of the state, 

the proportion of persons principally dependent on agriculture for every l,000of the popula¬ 
tion is not very impressive (? .e., it is below 800) only in the ease of the following 29 tahsils 

(a) Alampur in Raichur District ; Kodangal and Seram in Gulbarga District; 
and Deglur and Mulched in Nanded District. 

(b) Aurangabad, Jalna and Khuldabad in Aurangabad District; Parbhani, 
Pathri, Ilingoli and Basmath in Parbhani District ; Nanded in Nanded District ; Bhir and 
Mominabad in Bhir District; Latur and Osmanabad in Osmanabad District; Bidar, 
Humnabad and Udgir in Bidar District; Gulbarga and Chitapur in Gulbarga Eistrict; 
and Koppal and Gangawati in Raichur District; and 

(c) Yadgir and Tandur in Gulbarga District; Raichur and Gadwal in Raichur 
District; and Mudhol in Nanded District. 

All the five tahsils mentioned at (a), other than Mulched, have a heavy proportion of 
Telugu mother-tongue speakers and arc situated along the borders of the .Telugu, i.e ., the 
eastern districts and, like them, are relatively rich in cottage and primary industries. 
Mukhed Tahsil, which adjoins Deglur, also resembles the Telugu areas in this respect, 
although it is a purely Marathi tract. This explains the low proportion of agricultural 
classes in these tahsils. All the nineteen tahsils mentioned at (b) other than Khuldabad, 
have a large urban population which, as is often the case, is overwhelmingly non-agri- 
cultural in composition. Besides, among these tahsils, in the case of three, name y 
Koppal and, to a considerably smaller extent, Gangawati and Bhir lahsils, le non- 
agricultural population has been further augmented temporarily because ol the construc¬ 
tion of the Tungabhadra and the Bendsura Projects; in case of two others, namely Aurang¬ 
abad and Bidar, the population living in suburban villages around Aurangabad and Bidar 
Towns is appreciably urbanised in character ; and in case of yet another tahsil, namely 
Chitapur, a fairly large number of persons in its rural areas are engaged in the 
stones. Khuldabad Tahsil, however, does not contain any large town. But the impor¬ 
tant town of Aurangabad is situated only a few miles from its borders Many 
in this tahsil derive their subsistence from occupations in this town. Besides because 
of the historical importance of Khuldabad and the well-known darghas within the tahsil, 
a heavy proportion of its population is made up of Muslims who lire g eneraJly mo 
inclined to take to non-agricultural than agricultural occupations These factors e 
plain the low proportion of agricultural classes in these nineteen a si s. , j n 

the case of the other two sets of tahsils. In other words, they are relatively rich in cottag 
and primary industries and also contain a fairly heavy urbant population which is pre 
dominantly non-agricultural. These five tahsils also lie along the borders of the eastern 
districts and have a heavy proportion of Telugu mother-tongue speakers. 

But even among all the twenty nine tahsils mentioned above “f .^fnopidS 
account for a majority of the population. In fact, their percen age P 
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exceeds 60 in all these tahsils except Aurangabad, Nanded, Gulbarga, Raichur and 
Koppal—each of the first four of these tahsils contains an urban unit inhabited by over 
50,000 persons and in the fifth one the Tungabhadra Project Camps themselves account 
for about 30,000 persons. 

(ii) Again, among the eight western districts the proportion of persons princi¬ 
pally sustained by agriculture is inordinately high in the western portions of Gulbarga 
and Raichur Districts. In Raichur District, the proportion is 904 in Yelburga, 903 in 
Sindhnoor, 882 in Deodurg, 855 in Manvi, 853 in Kushtagi and 832 in Lingsugur. Rut 
Gangawati and Koppal Tahsils do not exactly fit into this pattern. The proportion in 
these two tahsils is 781 and 734 respectively, excluding the Tungabhadra Camps in the 
tahsils. It would, however, have been considerably more but for the fact that these two 
tahsils are the most urbanised and developed among the western tahsils of Raichur 
District; and a number of persons who have found employment in non-agricultural occupa¬ 
tions because of the construction of the Tungabhadra Project are living within the 
tahsils in areas even beyond the actual project camps. Similarly, in the adjoining wes¬ 
tern portions of Gulbarga District, the proportion is 929 in Afzalpur, 925 in Andola 
(Jevargi), 864 in Shahapur, 844 in Aland and 803 in Shorapur. If the figures pertaining 
to the urban areas and the Tungabhadra Project Camps in all these south-western tahsils 
of the state are excluded, the proportion exceeds 900 in each one of them except Ganga¬ 
wati and Koppal—and even in these two tahsils, it is considerably in excess of 850. This 
unusually heavy proportion of agricultural classes is due to various reasons. These 
tahsils generally receive scanty and irregular rainfall and consequently suffer repeatedly 
from drought and scarcity ; have an unusually heavy portion of the total area under 
cultivation* ; have been practically denuded of forests ; are poor in cattle wealth ; are the 
least developed, as things now stand, in the state from the point of view of irrigation ; 
are industrially unimportant in spite of some handloom weaving centres, oil mills and 
cotton ginning and pressing factories ; are undeveloped in communications ; and possess 
no administrative or commercial centres worth mentioning. The largest agricultural 
market in this area is Koppal, which has a turnover of less than forty five lakhs* In case 
of Aland and Afzalpur and, to a smaller extent, Jevargi Tahsils, the high proportion of 
agricultural classes is primarily due to their marked backwardness in respect of industries, 
commerce and communications. The only consoling feature about all these unfortunate 
tahsils is the fact that they possess a fertile soil which reacts very favourably whenever 
the rainfall is timely and' sufficient. Consequently, an overwhelming portion of the 
population has to depend, willy-nilly, on agriculture as its principal source of sustenance 
and—as will be seen subsequenlty —in most of these tahsils, except perhaps Aland where¬ 
in the rainfall is less precarious and the soil particularly fertile, even agriculture is 
relatively attractive only if the land is owned by the person cultivating it. 


The proportion of agricultural classes is also unusually high in the extreme western 
portions of Bhir District. It is 880 in Patoda and 857 in Ashti. The proportion would 
have been appreciably in excess of 850 in the adjoining tahsil of Bhir as well but for the 
location of the district headquarters within the tahsil and the construction of the Bendsura 
Project. The high proportion of agricultural classes in these tahsils is, more or less the 
result of the same factors indicated earlier in respect of the scarcity zones in Raichur and 
Gulbarga Districts. Besides these tahsils, the proportion of agricultural classes is also 
high ( i.e ., in excess of 850), in Jaffarabad and Ambad Tahsils of Aurangabad, Kalamnuri 


♦Among these tahsils the percentage of the gross cultivated to the total area exceeds 00 in case of Konnal and 

n case of Kushtagi and Deodurg, 75 in case of Manvi, Lin*gsugur, Shahapur, Aland and Andola “jetargih oT in case o^ndhnol? 
and 80 in case of Afzalpur and Yelburga. It is lower than 00 in only Gangawati Tahsil. ** oindlinoor 
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Talisil of Parbham, Georai Tahsil of Bhir, Ahmadpur, Bhalki and Santpur Tahsils 
of Bidar, Owsa Tahsil of Osmanabad and Chincholi Tahsil of Gulbarga. These tahsils 
do not contain any important urban unit worth mentioning. Besides, their rural areas, like 
most of the rural tracts in the western districts of the state, are poor in cottage and pri¬ 
mary industries. Even otherwise Jaffarabad, Kalamnuri and Chincholi are among the 
most backward tahsils in the western half of the state. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that an overwhelming number of the people in these tahsils should be principally depen¬ 
dent on agriculture. 


102. (i) Quite contrary to the tendency in the western districts of the state, among 

all the 64 tahsils in its eight eastern districts the proportion of persons principally depen¬ 
dent on agricultural occupations is high (i.e. 9 is 800 or exceeds it) only in the following 10 
tahsils :— 

(a) Vikarabad and Andol Tahsils of Medak District; and 

( b ) Utnoor, Kinwat and Boath Tahsils of Adilabad District; Yellareddy Tahsil 
of Nizamabad District; Narsapur Tahsil of Medak District; Burgampahad Tahsil of 
Warangal District; and Pargi and Achampet 'tahsils of Mahbubnagar District. The 
relatively high proportion in the tahsils mentioned at (a) above is largely due to the 
fact that they are situated along the borders of the western districts and resemble them 
to an appreciable extent in economic aspects ; in the tahsils mentioned at (b) primarily 
to the fact that they are among the most backward and under-developed tracts 
in the state. The highest tahsilwise proportion of persons principally dependent on 
agriculture recorded in the eastern districts, or as a matter of fact in the whole state, 
is 960 in Utnoor which is supposed to be the chief habitat of the Scheduled Tribes in the 
state. In the northern district of Adilabad, in the eastern half of the state, in addition 
to Utnoor, Kinwat and Boath Tahsils mentioned at ( b ) above, the proportion of agricul¬ 
tural livelihood classes in Rajura, Adilabad, Asifabad and Sirpur Tahsils would 
have also exceeded 800 but for some coal fields and nascent, industries and the location of 
the district headquarters in Adilabad Tahsil. The rural areas of all these seven tahsils 
are particularly backward, under-developed and inhabited mostly by Scheduled 4 ribes 
and Castes and Other Backward Classes. In these rural areas there are no non-agricultural 
occupations worth mentioning apart from those which are representative of a primitive 
economy such as stock raising and collection and exploitation of forest produce. Simi¬ 
larly, a tendency for the proportion of agricultural livelihood classes to be relatively high 
is also perceptible in the extreme southern tahsils of the eastern half of the state. This 
tract includes, in addition to Achampet and Burgampahad Tahsils already mentioned at 

(b) above, Devarkonda, Miryalguda and Huzurnagar Tahsils in Nalgonda District and 
Madhira and, but for their collieries, Palvancha and Yellandu Tahsils of Warangal District. 
In none of these tahsils, however, with the exception of Achampet and Burgampahad, 
does the proportion actually reach 800. These remote tahsils, except for portions of 
Huzurnagar and Madhira and the collieries in Palvancha and Yellandu, are also under¬ 
developed ; and the conditions especially in the rural areas of Achampet, Burgampahad, 
Palvancha and Yellandu are not very dissimilar to those in the tahsils of Adilabad District 

mentioned above. 

(ii) Among the eight eastern districts of the state, the proportion of persons 
principally sustained by agriculture is particularly low in the tahsils of (a) Hyderabad West, 
Hyderabad East and Medchal in Hyderabad District; ( b) Nizamabad in Nizamabad District; 

(c) Karimnagar, Sirsilla, Metpalli, Jagtial, Sultanabad and Huzurabad i.e., the western 
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half of Karimnagar District; (d) WarangalandBhongir in Warangal and Nalgonda Districts 
respectively ; (e) Asifabad in Adilabad District and Palvancha again in Warangal District. 
In none of these tahsils does the proportion exceed 600. The unusually low proportion 
in the three tahsils of Hyderabad District is entirely due to the influence of Hyderabad 
City and its suburban units. The proportion in Hyderabad West Tahsil, which contains 
Hyderabad City, is only 44 which is by far the lowest recorded in the state. As stated 
earlier, vide sub-paragraph 100 (A),the non-agricultural population of the state is heavily con¬ 
centrated in this city. The particularly low proportion in Nizamabad Tahsil is largely due 
to Nizamabad Town, which is one of the important urban units of the state; that in the 
western tahsils of Karimnagar, to the fact that a large number of persons in these tahsils 
are principally sustained bv cottage and primary industries and tapping of toddy trees 
or by non-agricultural professions such as those of washermen, beggars, village officials 
and servants, etc.; that in Warangal and Bhongir Tahsils to a heavy urban population, 
especially in the case of the former, and to the large number of persons sustained by 
cottage and primary industries and toddy drawing in their rural areas ; and, lastly, that 
in Asifabad and Palvancha Tahsils to their collieries. The proportion of agricultural 
classes is also perceptibly low, though in no ease lower than 600, in the tahsils of Lakshat- 
tipet, Khanapur and Nirmal in Adilabad District, Armoor and Kamareddy in Nizamabad 
District, Siddipet in Medak District and Jangaon in Nalgonda District. These tahsils, 
like the adjoining western tahsils of Karimnagar District, are relatively rich in rural and 
primary industries, toddy tapping and certain types of non-agricultural professions. 


193. Districtwise Variation in the Proportion of the Livelihood Class of Owner Cultiva¬ 
tors ._Districtwise, the proportion of persons principally sustained by owner cultivation 

among every 1,000 of the population is at its highest 567 in Raichur and at its lowest 71 
in Hyderabad. In two other districts, namely, Bliir and Medak, it exceeds 500. In 
six districts, namely Nizamabad, Gulbarga, Aurangabad, Bidar, Osmanabad and Nanded, 
it ranges between 450 and 500; and in two districts, namely Parbhani and Nalgonda, 
between 400 and 450. In three of the remaining districts, namely Mahbubnagar, 
Karimnagar and Warangal, it ranges between 350 and 400. It is only 339 in Adilabad 
and dwindles, as already stated, to just 71 in Hyderabad. Even if the figures relating 
to Hyderabad City and its suburban units are excluded, the proportion in Hyderabad 

District remains as low as 258. 


194. Thus, the Livelihood Class of Owner Cultivators is markedly higher in the west¬ 
ern districts of the state and in Medak and Nizamabad Districts than in the remaining east¬ 
ern districts. But this is not exactly in keeping with the pattern observed in the variation 
of agricultural classes from district to district— vide paragraph 190. Normally, the 
variation in the proportion of this, or any other individual agricultural class, from area 
to area should not be contradictory to the corresponding variation in the proportion of 
agricultural classes as a whole. In other words, other things being equal, the higher 
the proportion of all agricultural classes the higher should be the proportion of each 
of the individual agricultural classes (including that of owner cultivators) and vice vt rsa. 
But in many instances due to certain peculiar features connected with the type of popula¬ 
tion owning lands, size of average holdings, extent and nature of area under cultivation, 
kind of crops cultivated, extent or availability of individual agricultural occupations as a 
subsidiary profession, etc., the variation in the proportion of individual agricultural 
classes is not in keeping with the corresponding variation in the proportion of all agricul¬ 
tural classes. 
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tion in the western districts of the state as a whole is basically due to 1 
which are responsible for the high proportion of agricultural classes i 


Ihc relatively high proportion ot persons principally dependent on owner cultiva- 


gh proportion 


the same reasons 
in those districts 


?.c.. to a heavy proportion of the total area under cultivation and the relative insignifi¬ 
cance of non-agricultural occupations, especially those connected with rural and primary 
industries and artisan trades. It is a well known fact that the size of the average patta 
holdings in the western districts is considerably larger than in the eastern districts*. This 
factor should have by itself led to a smaller proportion of the Livelihood Class of Owner 
Cultivators in the former than in the latter. But the percentage of the area under cultiva¬ 
tion to the total area in the western districts is comparatively so heavy that the proportion 
of this livelihood class remains high in them in spite of the large holdings. In the western 
tahsils of Medak District , namely in Andol, Vikarabad and, to an appreciably smaller ex¬ 
tent, in Sangareddy Tahsil, the high proportion of owner cultivators is largely the result of a 
heavy percentage of the total area under cultivation! and the relative lack of non- 
agricultural occupations. Butin Nizamabad District as a whole and in the eastern tahsils 
of Medak District, the proportion of this livelihood class is high, in spite of a relatively 
low percentage of the total area brought under cultivation and a high percentage of non- 
agricultural classes, mainly because of their unusually large proportion ( even from the 
point of view of the eastern districts) of small pattedars to the total member of patta 
holders. The relatively low proportion of this livelihood class in the other eastern districts 
of Nalgonda, Hyderabad, Mahbubnagar, Adilabad, Karimnagar and Warangal in general 
is largely due to the same factors which have led to the comparatively low proportion 
of agricultural classes taken together in those areas— ix .. to a relatively small propor¬ 
tion of the total area under cultivation and the existence on a large scale of rural arid 
primary industries including artisan trades and the tapping of toddy trees. A higher propor¬ 
tion of persons principally dependent on tenant cultivation than in Nizamabad or the 
western districts, and a more marked tendency for persons to take to owner cultivation 
as a subsidiary occupation than in the western districts, are also factors contributing 
to the low proportion of persons principally dependent on owner cultivation in these 
five eastern districts. 

The more prominent of the local variations in the over-all pattern of the proportion 
of owner cultivators in the western districts, in Nizamabad and Medak Districts and in 
the other eastern districts of the state, are explained in the succeeding paragraphs. 

195. (i) Among all the 74 tahsils in the eight western districts of the state, the 

proportion of persons principally sustained by owner cultivation for every 1,000 of the 
population is low (ix., below 400) only in the case of the following ten tahsils :— 

(a) Aurangabad, Nanded and Gulbarga Tahsils ; 

(b) Parbhani and Pathri in Parbhani District ; Bidar in Bidar District ; Latur 
in Osmanabad District and Jalna in Aurangabad District ; 

(c) Chitapur in Gulbarga District ; and 

(d) Tandur, again in Gulbarga District. 

/ 

♦According to the figures collected by the Statistics Department in 1945—which do not appear to have been complete 
and are also unadjusted to conform to the present territorial jurisdictions of the districts of the total nuni er o pa u 
,0,1, district those holding loss than 10 acres formed 07 Der cent in Medak, 03 in Nizamabad, 59 m Warangal, 08 in Karimna* 

lbubnagar w 

*n ----- .....—, -.Aurangabad 

are, however, good enough to indicate the general districtwise tendency in this regard. 

t In Medak District, the percentage of gross cultivated area to the total area in its western S ij^Ua^stTrn* 

and Vikarabad is roughly 00, GO and 50 respectively, which are very high for eastern districts of the state, 
tahsils of Siddipet, Medak, Gajwel and Narsapur the percentage is roughly only 30. 
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Number of Persons belonging to Livelihood Class of Owner Cultivators, among every 1,000 

of the Total Population, in the various Tahsils and Districts of the State 


Index of Districts and Tahsils 


1. 

1. Aurangabad Dist. 
Aurangabad. 

2. 

Paithan. 

3. 

Gangapur. 

4. 

Vaijapur. 

5. 

Kannad. 

6. 

Khuldabad. 

7. 

Sillod. 

8. 

Bhokardan. 

9. 

JafTarabad. 

10. 

Jalna. 

11. 

Ambad. 

1. 

2. Parbhani Dist. 

Parbhani. 

2. 

Gangakhed. 

3. 

Pathri. 

4. 

Partur. 

5. 

Jintur. 

6. 

Hingoli. 

7. 

Kalamnuri. 

8. 

Basmath. 

1. 

3. Nanded Dist. 

Nanded. 

2. 

Biloli. 

3. 

Deglur. 

4. 

Mukhed. 

5. 

Kandhar. 

6. 

Hadgaon. 

7. 

Bhoker. 

8. 

Mudhol. 

1. 

4. Bidar Dist. 

Bidar. 

2. 

Zahirabad. 

3. 

Humnabad. 

4. 

Bhalki. 

5. 

Nilanga. 

6. 

Ahmadpur. 

7. 

Udgir. 

8. 

Santpur (Aurad). 

9. 

Narayankhed. 


5. Bhir Dist. 

1. Bhir. 

2. Patoda. 

3. Ashti. 

4. Georai. 

5. Manjlcgaon. 

6. Mominabad. 

7. Kaij. 

6. Osmanabad Dist. 

1. Osmanabad. 

2. Tuljapur. 

3. Pa rend a. 

4. Bhoom. 

5. Kalam. 

3. Latur. 

7. Owsa. 

8. Omerga. 

7. Hyderabad Dist. 

1. Hyderabad West. 

2. Hyderabad East. 

3. Shahabad. 

4. Medcha]. 

5. Ibrahimpatiiam. 

8. Mahbubnagar Dist. 

1. Mahbubnagar. 

2. Wanparti. 

3. Atmakur. 

4. Makhtal. 

5. Pargi. 

6. Shadnagar. 

7. Kalvakurti. 

8. Achampet. 

9. Nagarkurnool. 

10. Kollapur. 

9. Raichur Dist. 

1. Raichur. 

2. Manvi. 

3. Sindhnoor. 


4. 

Gangawati. 

5. 

Koppal. 

6. 

Yelburga. 

7. 

Kushtagi. 

8. 

Lingsugur. 

9. 

Deodurg. 

10. 

Gadwal. 

11. 

Alampur. 


10. Gulbarga Dist. 

1 . 

Gulbarga. 

2. 

Chita pur. 

3. 

Yadgir. 

4. 

Shahpur. 

5. 

Shorapur. 

6. 

Jevargi (Andola). 

7. 

Afzalpur. 

8. 

Aland. 

9. 

Chincholi. 

10. 

Tandur. 

11. 

Kodangal. 

12. 

Seram. 


11. Adilabad Dist. 

1 . 

Adilabad. 

2. 

Utnoor. 

3. 

Khanapur. 

4. 

Nirmal. 

5. 

Boath. 

6. 

Kinwat. 

7. 

Rajura. 

8. 

Sirpur. 

9. 

Chmnoor. 

10. 

Lakshattipet. 

11. 

Asifabad. 


12. Nizamabad Dist. 

1 . 

Nizamabad. 

2. 

Kamareddy. 

3. 

Yellareddy. 

4. 

Banswada. 

5. 

Bodhan. 

6. 

Armoor. 


13. Me dale Dist. 

1. Sangareddy. 

2. Vikarabad. 

3. Andol. 

4. Medak. 

5. Siddipet. 

0. Gajwel. 

7. Xarsapur. 

14. Ka rimnagur Dist. 

1. Karimnagar. 

2. Sirsilla. 

3. Metpalli. 

4. Jagtiyal. 

а. Sulianabad. 

0. Manthani (Mahadeopur). 

7. Parkal. 

8. Huzurabad. 

15. Warangal Dist. 

1. Warangal. 

2. Pakhal. 

3. Mulug. 

4. Burgampahad. 

5. Pal vane ha. 

б. Madhira. 

7. Yellandu. 

8. Khammam. 

9. Mahbubabad. 

16. Nalganda Dist. 

1. Nalgonda. 

2. Miryalguda. 

3. Deverkonda. 

4. Ramannapet. 

5. Bhongir. 

6. Jangaon. 

7. Suryapet. 

8. Huzurnagar. 


[P. T. O.] 
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But even among these ten tahsils the proportion is not lower than 300 in any tahsil 
—it varies from 316 in Nanded to 383 in Tandur. In ease of the tahsils mentioned at 
(a) above, the low proportion is almost exclusively due to the huge non-agricultural 
population in their urban units. In fact, in Aurangabad Tahsil, if figures pertaining to 
Aurangabad Town are excluded, the proportion of this livelihood class becomes as heavy 
as 587? In case of the tahsils mentioned at ( b ) above, the low proportion is largely due to 
the heavy non-agricultural population in their urban areas. But these tahsils are also 
located in tracts wherein, even apart from the non-agricultural population in urban areas, 
there is a perceptible tendency for the Livelihood Class of Owner Cultivators to be slightly 
less numerous—and for that of Agricultural Labourers to be especially more numerous. The 
first of these tracts consists of the south-eastern portions of Aurangabad District, north¬ 
eastern portions of Bhir District and the western portions of Parbhani District, the second 
of the central and eastern portions of Osmanabad District ; and the third of the extreme- 
southern portions of Nanded District and the north-eastern portions of Bidar District. 
The slightly lower proportion of owner cultivators in these tracts is perhaps due to big 
landlords as well as considerable areas in the possession of castes and classes which are 
primarily engaged in commerce or in various services. In case of tire tahsil mentioned 
at (c) above, namely Chitapur, the low proportion is again due largely to the heavy non- 
agricultural population in its urban units, especially Shahabad I own which is famous for 
its cement factory. But, to an extent, it is also due to a fair number of persons emplo¬ 
yed in the stone quarries of the tahsil and an unusually large number of persons principally 
sustained by agricultural rent. As will be seen subsequently, the last is a feature common 
to many of the = central and the north-western tahsils of Gulbarga District. In case of the 
tahsil mentioned at (d) above, namely Tandur, the two factors chiefly responsible for 
the low proportion are the non-agricultural population in its towns of Tandur and Nawan- 
dgi and, as in the case of most of the tahsils in the adjoining central Telugu areas of the 
state, a relatively large number of persons principally dependent on tenant cultivation 
and on rural and primary industries. 


(ii) Again, among the eight western districts, the proportion of persons princi¬ 
pally sustained by owner cultivation is unusually high in the western portions of Raichur 
and in the south-western portions of Gulbarga District. In Raichur District, the propor¬ 
tion is 741 in Sindhnoor, 717 in Kushtagi, 699 in Yelburga, 683 in Lingsugur. 641 in Deo- 
durg and 567 in Manvi. In the remaining two of its western tahsils, namely Ganga- 
wati and Koppal, it is 573 and 555 respectively—excluding the’ figures pertaining to the 
Tungabhadra Project Camps in them. In Gulbarga District, the corresponding propor¬ 
tion is 628 in Shorapur, 606 in Shahapui and 594 in Andola (Jevargi). The corresponding- 
proportion in the rural areas of these tahsils is extraordinarily heavy being 
considerably in excess of 750 in Sindhnoor, Kushtagi and Lingsugur and 700 in Yelburga 
and Shorapur. It is almost 700 in Gangawati, appreciably in excess of 650 in Deodurg 
and Koppal and slightly above 600 in Manvi. The unusually heavy proportion in these 
tracts is due to the absence of non-agricultural occupations, a particularly heavy percen¬ 
tage of the cultivated area to the total area and to scanty and irregular rainfall. The last 
factor is not conducive to the existence of agricultural labourers, and to a smaller extent 
tenant cultivators, in any appreciable number. For almost identical reasons, the propor¬ 
tion of owner cultivators is also unusually heavy in the extreme western portions of Bhir 
and Osmanabad Districts. It is 752 in Patoda, 681 in Ashti and 579 in Parenda Tahsils. 
In Bhir Tahsil. which adjoins Patoda, the proportion would have also been appreciably in 
excess of 600 but for Bhir Town and the Bendsura Project under construction. 
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196. As already men honed in paragraph 194 above, the proportion of the Livelihood 
Class of Owner Cultivators is fairly heavy in Medak and Nizamabad Districts as a whole, 
although the reasons for it are not the same in respect of all their tahsils. Within these 
two districts, however, the proportion is especially low in Bodhan Tahsil of Nizamabad 
District and especially high in Yellareddy Tahsil of the same district, being only 357 
in the former and 646 in the latter. Bodhan Tahsil is the most highly irrigated tahsil 
in the state—accounting for over one quarter of the state’s sugarcane acreage—and a 
vast extent of its irrigated area is under the ownership of the sugar factory at Bodhan 
Town or a few big landlords. Consequently, agricultural or farm labourers are particularly 
numerous in the tahsil. Besides, Bodhan Town, which is one of the large industrially 
important towns in the state, swells the number of non-agricultural classes in the tahsil. 
As against this, Yellareddy is one of the least developed of the areas in the state and has 
no town of any importance. Further, small patta holders are relatively very numer¬ 
ous in this tahsil. Besides, a number of persons who generally take to agricultural or 
other labour as their principal occupation must have migrated from this tahsil to the 
highly irrigated areas to the extreme east of the district, especially to Bodhan Tahsil. 
All these factors explain the markedly low proportion of the livelihood class in Bodhan 
and the markedly high proportion in Yellareddy Tahsil. 


197. ( i) Among the other six eastern districts of the state, namely Adilabad, 

Karimnagar, Warangal, Nalgonda, Hyderabad and Mahbubnagar, the proportion of 
the Livelihood Class of Owner Cultivators exceeds 400 in the case of only 15 out of their 
51 tahsils. These Tahsils are Utnoor, Nirmal and Boath in Adilabad District; Metpalli 
in Karimnagar District ; Burgampahad, Madhira and Khammam in Warangal District; 
Suryapet, Huzurnagar, Miryalguda and Devarkonda in Nalgonda District ; and Acham- 
pet, Pargi, Nagarkurnool and Kollapur in Mahbubnagar District. But even among 
these fifteen tahsils, the livelihood class is in a decisive majority only in Utnoor (wherein 
the proportion is 630) and in a slight majority only in Miryalguda and Suryapet (where¬ 
in the proportion is 519 and 501 respectively). The high proportion in Utnoor Tahsil 
is partly due to the almost total absence of non-agricultural occupations and partly to 
the fact that the indigenous population, made up largely of Scheduled Tribes, has not 
been dispossessed of its small holdings to the same extent as in the other areas of Adil¬ 
abad District. The relatively high proportion in Boath Tahsil is also largely due to the 
lack of non-agricultural occupations. Strangely, in the adjoining tahsil of Kinwat, 
wherein also the agricultural classes are relatively very numerous, owner cultivators 
are appreciably lower than 400 being only 331. This is perhaps due partly to a large 
portion of the cultivable area having passed from the ownership of the tribal popula¬ 
tion to the Maratha and Lambada landlords, quite a number of whom have relatively 
very large holdings, and partly to the cultivation of cotton on a very extensive scale. 
It may be observed that among the dry crops cotton needs more agricultural labourers 
than most others. The relatively high proportion in both Nirmal and Metpalli Tahsils 
is due largely, as in the adjoining district of Nizamabad, to a high percentage of small 
patta holders to the total number of pattedars. Perhaps, another contributory factor is the 
relatively small extent of lands in the possession of non-cultivating castes or classes. As rega¬ 
rds the remaining tahsils mentioned above, it may be observed that all of them, except Pargi 
Tahsil of Mahbubnagar District, occupy the extreme southern belt in the eastern districts ot 
Mahbubnagar, Nalgonda and Warangal, which is mostly under developed. The slightly 
higher proportion of agricultural classes in these tahsils, is due largely to the limited 
scope of employment available in non-agricultural occupations. A large proportion 
of the total area under cultivation in Huzurnagar and Khammam Tahsils ; intensive 
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cultivation in portions of Madhira, Huzurnagar, Khammam and Kollapur Tahsils; 
irregular and scanty rainfall in Devarkonda and parts of Miryalguda Tahsils which, as 
observed elsewhere, generally tends to increase the proportion of owner cultivators and 
lower that of agricultural labourers ; lack of important towns in all these tahsils except 
Khammam; the sale, during recent years, of the lands in the possession of big landlords 
or of landlords belonging to non-cultivating castes or classes, in the southern portions 
of Nalgonda and the south-western portions of Warangal District; and the comparati¬ 
vely small extent of land owned by non-indigenous cultivating castes or classes in most 
of these tahsils, may also be factors contributing to the relatively heavy proportion of 
the livelihood class. The only tahsil in this southern belt which does not fit in with the 
pattern described above is Palvancha Tahsil in Warangal District. The proportion of 
the Livelihood Class of Owner Cultivators to the total population is low in this tahsil 
exclusively because of the heavy non-agricultural population sustained by its collieries. 

But, as stated above, with the solitary exception of Utnoor in Adilabad, the pro¬ 
portion of the Livelihood Class of Owner Cultivators is not particularly impressive in any 
of the tahsils in the six eastern districts of Hyderabad, Mahbubnagar, Nalgonda, 
Warangal, Karimnagar and Adilabad. 

(ii) Among these six eastern districts, the proportion of the Livelihood Class of 
Owner Cultivators to the total population is particularly low in three areas. The first 
of these consists of Asifabad, Sirpur, Lakshattipet and Chinnoor Tahsils of Adilabad 
District and Manthani Tahsil of Karimnagar District; the second of Yellandu and Palvan¬ 
cha Tahsils in Warangal District ; and the third ol Hyderabad East, Hyderabad West, 
Medchal and Ibrahimpatnam Tahsils of Hyderabad District and the adjoining tahsil 
of Bhongir in Nalgonda District. The proportion in these tahsils is, at its highest, only 
278 both in Palvancha and Bhongir and, at its lowest, dwindles to 19 in Hyderabad West, 
which contains the metropolis of the state. In almost all the tahsils in these three areas, 
the proportion of persons wholly or mainly sustained by tenant cultivation is particularly 
heavy, for reasons fully explained in the succeeding paragraph. In addition to 
this, in the first of these areas, the Livelihood Class of Production (other than cultivation) 
is very numerous in all the tahsils, especially Asifabad, and that of Agricultural Labour in 
Lakshattipet, Chinnoor and Manthani Tahsils; and in the second of these areas, the Livelihood 
Class of Production (other than cultivation) is particularly heavy in. Palvancha Tahsil. Simi¬ 
larly in the third of these areas, the proportion of all agricultural livelihood classes themselves 
is negligible in Hyderabad West Tahsil primarily because of the huge non-agricultural 
population residing in Hyderabad City ; in the tahsils of Hyderabad East and Medchal 
and, to a considerably smaller extent, in Ibrahimpatnam, because of the influence of 
Hyderabad City and its suburban units ; and in Bhongir Tahsil because it lies in a zone 
of the state wherein persons principally sustained by occupations connected with Pro¬ 
duction (other than cultivation) are particularly numerous. 


198. Districtwise Variation in the Proportion of the Livelihood Class of Tenant Culti¬ 
vators. —Districtwise, the proportion of persons principally dependant on tenant culti¬ 
vation, among every 1,000 of the population, is at its highest 140 in Mahbubnagar and 
at its lowest 33 in Nizamabad. Among the other districts, the proportion exceeds 125 
m Adilabad and 100 in Warangal and Nalgonda ; it ranges between 75 and 100 in Medak 
and Gulbarga ; between 50 and 75 in Parbhani, Osmanabad, Bidar and Nanded ; between 
40 and 50 in Karimnagar, Aurangabad, Hyderabad and Raichur ; and is just 39 in Bhir. 
It is thus obvious that the proportion of the Livelihood Class of Tenant Cultivators 
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does not vary in any clear pattern in terms of districts as that of Owner Cultivators does- 
In spite of this it is distinctly high in three zones of the state which are indicated below, 

(a) The backward, remote, hilly and forest tracts along the Penganga, the Wardha, 
the Franahita and the Godavari. This zone consists of the tahsils of Hingoli (97)*and. 
Kalamnuri (126) in Parbhani District ; Hadgaon (112) in Nandecl District; Kinwat (147), 
Adilabad (83), Boath (125), Utnoor (103), Khanapur (113), Rajura (164), Asifabad (227), 
Sirpur (223), Lakshattipct (143) and Chinnoor (169), all in Adilabad District; Manthani 
(164) and Parkal (88) in Karimnagar District; and Mulug (157), Pakhal (208), Mahbub- 
abad. (147), Ycllandu (323), Burgam.pahad (119),Pal\ ancha (156) and Madhira (100) all 
in Warangal District. It may thus be observed that the proportion is particularly heavy 
in the extreme eastern, strip of the state comprising of the tahsils of Asifabad, Sirpur, 
Rajura and Chinnoor in. Adilabad; Manthani in Karimnagar; and Ycllandu, Pakhal, Mulug, 
Palvancha and, to a smaller extent, Burgampahad in. Warangal. The highest proportion 
reached by this class among all the tahsils of the state is 323 in Yellan.d.u—actually in 
the rural areas of this tahsil, it is as much as 379. The heavy proportion in this 
zone is due to various factors. In the past, many members of non-cultivating classes 
or castes, including Government servants, obtained pattas of fallow or forest lands in 
these sparsely populated areas and. leased, them out to the indigenous cultivating 
castes or subsequent immigrants from more densely populated areas. Similarly, 
a fair portion of the lands formerly owned by members of Scheduled Tribes, Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Other Backward Classes—who are heavily concentrated in this zone— 
has passed into the ownership of both cultivating and non-cultivating castes in settle¬ 
ment of debts or, sometimes, due to other reasons as well, and many of the original occu¬ 
pants or their descendants have been reduced to the status of tenant cultivators or agri¬ 
cultural labourers. In. some places, especially in Mahbubabad and Ycllandu Tahsils, 
a few persons owning huge landed estates have had no alternative but to lease conside- 
able portions to tenants. Again, in most of these remote and undeveloped tahsils lack 
of occupations other than that of cultivation, automatically increases the proportion of 
tenant cultivators. Emigration of small pattedars to nearby industrial towns or mining 
centres, must have also led to an increase in the number of tenant cultivators especially in 
Yellandu, Palvaneha, Asifabad, Rajura and Sirpur Tahsils. 

( b) The south-central areas of the state surrounding Hyderabad City. This zone 
consists of the tahsils of Hyderabad East (131), Shahabad (177), Medchal (160) and Ibrahim- 
patnam (227) i.e., of all the tahsils in Hyderabad District except Hyderabad Westf ; 
Sangareddi (82), Andol (110), Narsapur (117) and Gajwel (112) all in Medak District; 
Jangaon (148), Bhongir (150), Ramannapet (97), Nalgonda (85) and Devarkonda (135 
all in Nalgonda District; Pargi (214), Shadnagar (237), Kalvakurti (177), Achampet (111) 
Nagarkurnool (100), Wanparti (84), Atmakur (82), Makhtal (83) and Mahbubnagar (207), 
i.e., of all tahsils in Mahbubnagar District except Kollapur; and Yellareddy (89) in Nizam- 
abad District. The high proportion in this zone surrounding Hyderabad City is again 
due to various factors influencing the proportion in different degrees in different tahsils. 
As stated elsewhere, the administrative, cultural, industrial and commercial activities 
in the state are heavilv concentrated in Hyderabad City, which retards the progress 
of the other areas in the state, especially in the central southern portions. Due 
to this, quite a number of small pattedars in the surrounding tahsils, who are compelled 
to augment their earnings, emigrate to the metropolis and take to non-agricultura] 

. Figures indicated in brackets represent the proportion of persons principally sustained by tenant cultivation among every 

1 000 of the population of the respective tahsils. , . . K _ 

An this tahsil the proportion is only 10 because of the huge non-agricultural population in Hyderabad City and 

surrounding urban If these are excluded, the proportion increases to 146 m tins tahsd also. 
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occupations. A fair portion of such emigrants lease out their lands in their native villages 
thereby swelling the number of tenant cultivators in them. Again, from decades 
past and until very recently, Government and Jagir employees as well as members 
of other influential classes residing in the metropolis—and to a considerably smaller ex¬ 
tent, in some of the mofussil towns—have been acquiring lands on patta in the surround¬ 
ing tahsils. Few among these persons themselves cultivate all, or even portions 
of the lands thus acquired. They usually lease them out, thereby adding to the numbers 
of tenant cultivators locally. Further, these tahsils also contain a number of landlords 
with very large holdings—particularly from the point of view of areas which are relati¬ 
vely well irrigated—belonging to indigenous cultivating castes or classes. Many of 
these landlords lease out their dry lands, or sometimes even portions of their wet lands, 
to other persons in their villages. This is also a factor contributing to the relatively 
high proportion of tenant cultivators in many of these tahsils. In tahsils such as Pargi, 
Achampet and Yellareddy, the higher proportion of tenant cultivators is, to an extent, 
the natural result of the fact that they are under-developed and, among the tahsils of 
the eastern districts, are markedly dependent on agriculture. 

(c) Central and Northern Tahsils of Culbarga District and the adjoining Southern Tahsils 
of Bidar District .- The proportion in this zone is, however, not at all so heavy as in the 
other two zones. In fact, in a few of its tahsils it is even slightly lower than the average of 
74 for the state. But, apart from the other two zones, in no other contiguous group of 
tahsils is the proportion equally heavy. This zone consists of the tahsils of Kodangal (156), 
Afzalpur (136), Andola (108), Tandur (100), Chincholi (96), Aland (88), Seram (87), C'hita- 
pur (60) and Gulbarga (59), all in Gulbarga District, and Zahirabad (88), Bidar (72) and 
Humnabad (61) in Bidar District. The proportion among the rural population of Gulbarga, 
Tandur, Bidar, Chitapur and Kodangal Tahsils is markedly heavier than in their total popu¬ 
lation. As among the agricultural classes themselves, the proportion in this zone varies from 
85 in Humnabad to 206 in Kodangal, as against the corresponding average of 108 for the sta¬ 
te. The eastern tahsils of Zahirabad, Tandur, Kodangal,and Seram could also be deemed to 
be part of the central southern zone surrounding Hyderabad City and subject to most of 
the influences mentioned in sub-paragraph ( b) above. Apart from this, among the various 
factors responsible for the heavy proportion of the Livelihood Class of Tenant Cultivators 
in this zone are perhaps the migration of relatively small pattedars to the industrially 
important urban units of Sholapur and Hyderabad Cities and Gulbarga and Shahabad Towns; 
a relatively large proportion of lands in the possession of Muslims and. to a considerably 
smaller extent, Brahmins and other castes or classes who generally prefer non-agri- 
cultural to agricultural occupations; the existence of quite a number of Lingayat land¬ 
lords who engage themselves in commerce leasing out portions if not most of their lands; 
and in the case of Andola (Jevargi), Afzalpur and Chincholi Tahsils, particularly meagre 
avenues of employment in non-agricultural occupations. Tire marked fertility of the 
soil in portions of Andola and Afzalpur Tahsils perhaps more than compensates the 
tenant cultivators for the relatively scanty and irregular rainfall the tahsils receive as 
compared with the other areas in this zone. The proportion of the Livelihood Class of 
Tenant Cultivators tends to be heavy for almost similar reasons, in the adjoining .Tul- 
japur Tahsil of Osmanabad District as well—the actual proportion in the tahsil is 82. 

199. Districtwise Variation in the Proportion of the Livelihood Class of Agricultural 
Labourers. —Districtwise, the proportion of persons principally sustained by agricultural 
labour among every 1,000 of the population is at its highest 254 in Parbhani and at its 
lowest 46 in Hyderabad. If figures pertaining to Hyderabad City and its suburban areas are 
excluded the proportion in Hyderabad District, however, increases to 165. Among the other 
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districts of the state, the proportion ranges between 225 and 250 in Osmanabad and 
Bidar- between 200 and 225 in Adilabad. Nanded and Aurangabad; and is almost 200 in 
ease of Bhir. It is round about 175 in Warangal, Mahbubnagar, Nalgonda and Karim- 
na<rar. It falls below 150 in Gulbarga and Nizamabad and even below 125 in Raichur 
and Me dak. Thus, the proportion of persons principally dependant on agricultural 
labour is especially heavy in the north-western districts o' Parbhani, Osmanabad, Bidar, 
Nanded. Aurangabad and Bhir and in Adilabad, the most northern district in the eastern 
half of the state; especially low in the south-western districts of Gulbarga and Itaiehur 
and in the central districts of Nizamabad and Medak in the eastern half of the state; 
and is round about the state’s average of 172 in the remaining eastern districts of 
Warangal, Mahbubnagar, Nalgonda, Karimnagar and Hyderabad (excluding Hyderabad 
City and the surrounding urban areas ). The apparent reasons lor this variation, 
as well as the further peculiarities within each group of these districts, are explained 

in the succeeding paragraphs. 


200 The Livelihood Class of Agricultural Labourers is relatively very numerous in 
the north-western districts of Parbhani, Osmanabad, Bidar Nanded, Aurangabad and 
Bhir large lv because of the same factors which have led to the marked preponderance of 
agricultural classes as a whole in those districts. In other words, it is largely due to a 
he aw proportion of the total area under cultivation, greater fertility of the soil and limited 

lands ^owired by groups like those of the Mnrwadis, Brahmins and certain classes of 
Lingayats and Muslims in these districts, as compared with the other districts othe 
state (excluding the south-western districts of Raichur and Gulbarga) is bound to have 
been also a contributory factor. A majority of the land-owning persons belonging 
to these groups, does not generally take any active part in cultivation. Many ol them lease 
out then" entire lands. The remaining carry on their cultivation with an almost total 
dependence on both permanent and seasonal labourers and prefer to devote most, of their 

districts of the state, the proportion is particularly heavy mthr^^arcas. The fin o 
these consists of the eastern portions 


of Aurangabad District, the western 


portions of Parbhani * District and the adjoining portions of Bhir District which 
portions o v t ered bv the Godavari and its tributaries ol Dudna and 

Sindphanaf In tlk area, the actual proportion is S«7m 


819 rn Ma hl^aon of Bhir Distri5; 302 m Partin', ‘201 in Gangakhcd292:i„ Pathri and 

? £ of Parbhani District. .Talna Tahsrl of Aurangabad D-nctas -rll M 


pirbhani Tahsil of Parbhani Shirirt could also 1>C construed as falling within this 
th^corre^ponding proportion of this'livclihoial class increases from ,m p 272 m case 
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The high proportion of the livelihood class in these areas as compared with other 
areas in the north-western districts themselves, is perhaps due to the heavier proportion 
ot lands in the possession of non-cultivating castes, or individuals, combined perhaps with 
some intensive cultivation in certain tahsils as in Bidar, extensive cultivation 
Ambad and unusuallv birr landlords as in Pnttri 


as in 


As against this, within these six districts the livelihood class is relatively scarce in 
the tahsils of Aimmgabad (102)*, Khuldabad (1.11) and Bhokardan (171) in Aurangabad 
District; Nanded (146) and Mudhol (195) in Nanded District; Humnabad (166) in Bidar 
District; Patoda (98), Ashti (115) and Blur (137) in Bhir District; and Parenda 082) 
in Osmanabad District. The proportion is not lower than 200 in any other tahsil within 
these six districts. The relatively low proportion in case of Aurangabad, Khuldabad 
and Bhokardan Tahsils is due largely to the influence of Aurangabad Town’and perhaps 
to low agricultural production because of soil erosion; in Nanded, Mudhol and Humnabad 
Tahsils to their urban areas; in Patoda, Ashti, Blur and Parenda Tahsils to the fact that 
they suffer repeatedly from drought and scarcity which, as stated earlier, is a factor not 
favourable to the sustenance of agricultural labourers in any appreciable number. 


As stated earlier, the proportion of the Livelihood Class of Agricultural Labour- 
y Adilabad District as a whole. In this respect the district resembles the 

« r /*i 4* tt %'\ . 1 . 4- u. -X- J 1 II a 1 <1 ■ 
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ers is heavy in Adilabad juimhit as a wnoie. in tins respe 
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In spite 
cent o! its 

A L — —-- L — k,j ttgimuituic. -i-ins pcTueiuage, rnoiio-n unimpres- 

sive when compared with the corresponding percentages for the western districts is closer 
to them than that of most of the other eastern districts. Again, the per capita area under 
cultivation in this district, though not so high as in most of the western districts is 
theJughest among the other eastern districts —vi< e Subsidiary Table 4.9 at p a *e 126 
oi Part I-B of this Volume read in the light of the amendment at page 213 of the same 
Volume. Similarly, its proportion of small pat la holders to the total number of nattedars 
is likely to be neither as low as in the western nor as high as in most of the other eastern 
districts. Besides, while some of its southern tahsils, especially Nirmal and Ivhanapur 
have, like most other areas in the eastern half of the state, appreciable acreages under 

ES 17 ’ i S u 0rt r h !u n aiK l western tahsils ’ especially Kinwat, have, like most areas in the 
western half of the state, appreciable acreages under cotton. Both these crops need 

more agricultural labour than the other equally important crops grown in the respective 
™ t!n S /h St f e ’ ri But P e S a P s * he most important of the reasons for the heavy pro- 

hat a large portion of the lands, especially the more fertile of them, formerly in the pos- 

tocretT ° f he Schduled J ribes ’ Scheduled Castes and other Backward Classes—who 
together perhaps account for a majority of the population of the district—has gradually 

passed into the hands of relatively more advanced castes and classes, drawn from both 

shift 1 ’to^f bey t ° nd th e distnet-f. The dispossessed backward population had either to 

statu, nf interior hilly and wooded portions of the district or reconcile itself to the 
status of agricultural labourers. 

‘fe«f etS rCpreSent the aCtUal P r °P° rti0 " of the liveIihood <*** among every 1,000 of the population of the re- 

penS. nr, nR n .° te here ’ ttlat while ofthe total population of the state only seventeen n»r cent are n j 

are 42 aS 80 re^pictive^. C0rres P 0ndin 8 Percentages among the members of the Scheduled hastes and SchedSfed^n 
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Within the district itself the proportion of the livelihood class is as high as 352 in 
Kin vat Tahsil; and ranges between 200 and 300 in the tahsils of Chinnoor, Adilabad, Boath, 
Rajura, Lakshat.tipet. andUtnoor. Contrary to this, the proportion is only about 160 in Kha- 
napur and Sirpur; and as low as about 130 in Nirmal and Asifabad. The especially heavy 
proprotion in Kinwat Tahsil is due to many factors such as limited resources in respect of 
non-agricultural occupations as compared with the other tahsils of the district except 
Utnoor, an especially large number of Scheduled Tribes and other backward sections of 
population dispossessed of their lands by comparatively recent immigrants, a heavy acreage 
under cotton, etc. The especially low porportion in Asifabad and Sirpur Tahsils is perhaps 
largely due to the iniluence of the collieries in the former and the large industrial under¬ 
takings and small acreages under cotton and paddy in both the tahsils; and that in Nirmal 
and Khanapur to the relatively low proportion of Scheduled Tribes and to the existence of 
a very large number of small patfa holders as in the adjoining areas of Nizamabad and 
Karimnagar Districts. The const ruction of the Kadam Project must have also temporarily 
lowered the proportion of agricultural labourers to the total population in Khanapur Tahsil. 


‘ 02 The low propoition ol the Livelihood ( lass ol Agricultural Labourcis in Raichur 
and Gulbarga Districts is largely the result of the fact that the western portions of the 
former and the adjoining south-western portions ol the latter are constantly affected 
by drought and scarcity. As already explained, irregular and scanty ramfr 11, combined 
with almost total absence of irrigation facilities, is not. conducive to the maintenance 
of persons principally dependent, on agricultural labour in any appreciable numbers. In 
such tracts, the Livelihood Class of Owner Cultivators is generally .preponderant. Among 
the western tahsils of Raichur District, the proportion ol the Livelihood Class of Agri¬ 
cultural Labourers and their dependants is only 47 in Ivush.tag', 67 in Lingsugur, 96 in 
Sindhnoor, 97 in Yelburga, 127 in Dcodurgand lOOmMnnvi. If is only 94 in Koppal and 
104 in Gangawati even after excluding the population residing in the I ungabhadra 1 ro- 
jeet Camps located within these tahsils. In the adjoining south-western tahsils of Shora- 
pur, Shahapur and Andola(Jcvargi) of Gulbarga District, the proportion is 90 102 and U1 
respectively. Again, within these two districts, the proportion of tins heel hood class, 
is by no means impressive in Raichur Tahsil and in Yadgir, Kodangal Gulbarga anel 
Tandur Tahsils of Gulbarga District. It ranges only between 100 and 12a in cos j of the 
first, four and is about 155 incase of the filth. I he low proportion m Gulbarga 
and Raichur Tahsils is due mainly to the influence ol their very large urban units; in 
Kodangal and Tandur to the fact that their economic pattern closely resembles that 
5 ttStem VsfriCs. supplemented in ease of W. by ,he mfluenee of Inwn; 

and in Yadgir to the influence ol Yadgir Town, and to the fact, that i s western -reas, 

hke those of the adjoining Shahapur Tahsil suffer from irregular rainfall and its eastern 
like those ot tjhe a8 relatively rich in non-agricultural occupations. As 

she 

acreages under groundnut and the largest acreage uric c ', j > u our ,, s tobacco 
grown in this part of the country, need as much agricultural labour as tobacco. 

203 The markedly low proportion of the persons principally dependent on agicuh 
tural labour is ^ feature eomJnon to all the tahsils in Nizamabad and Mcdak Districts 
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Osmanabad. 

Tuljapur. 

Parenda. 

Bhoom. 

Ka) am. 

Latur. 

Owsa. 

Omerga. 

7. Hyderabad Dist. 

Hyderabad West. 
Hyderabad East. 
Shahabad. 

MedchaJ. 

Ibrahim patnam. 

8. Mahbubnagar Dist. 

Mahbubnagar. 

Wanparti. 

Atmakur. 

Makhtal. 

Pargi. 

Shadnagar. 

Kalvakurti. 

Achampet. 

Nagarkurnool. 

Kollapur. 

9. Raichur Dist. 

Raichur. 

Manvi. 

Sindhnoor. 


4. 

Gangawati. 


5. 

Koppal. 


G. 

Yelburga. 

1. 

7. 

Kushtagi. 

2. 

8. 

Lingsugur. 

3. 

9. 

Deodurg. 

4. 

10. 

Gadwal. 

5. 

11. 

Alampur. 

G. 

7 


10. Culbarga Dist. 


1. 

Gulbarga. 


2. 

Chitapur. 

1. 

3. 

Yadgir. 

2. 

4. 

Shahpur. 

3. 

O. 

Shorapur. 

4. 

G. 

Jevargi (Andola). 

5. 

/. 

Afzalpur. 

G. 

8. 

Aland. 

4 . 

9. 

Chineholi. 

8. 

10. 

Tandur. 


11. 

Kodangal. 


12. 

Seram. 

1. 

2. 

3. 


11. Adi lab ad Dist. 

1. 

Adilabad. 

4. 

2. 

Utnoor. 

o. 

3. 

Khanapur. 

G. 

4. 

Nirmal. 

7. 

5. 

Boath. 

8. 

6. 

Kinwat. 

9. 

7. 

Rajura. 

8. 

Sirpur. 


9. 

Chinnoor. 


10. 

Lakshattipet. 

1. 

11. 

Asifabad. 

2. 

3. 


12. Nizamabad Dist. 

4. 

£ 

1. 

Nizamabad. 

5. 

6. 

2. 

Kamareddy. 

7. 

3. 

Yellareddy. 

8. 

4. 

Banswada. 

5. 

Bodhan. 


6. 

Armoor. 



18. Me dak Dist. 
Sangareddv. 

Vikarabad. 

A i idol. 

Medak. 

Siddipet. 

Gajwel. 

Narsapur. 


U. Karimnagar Dist. 

Karimnagar. 

Sirsilla. 

Mel palli. 

Jagtiyal. 

Sultanabad. 

Maul hard (Mahadeopun 
Parka 1. 

Huzurabad. 


15. Warangal Dist. 

Warangal. 

Pakhal. 

Mulug. 

Burgampahad. 

Pal vane ha. 

Madhira. 

Yellandu. 

Khammam. 

Mahbubabad. 

16. Nalgonda Dist. 

Nalgonda. 

Miryalguda. 

Deverkonda. 

Ramannapet. 

Bhongir. 

Jangaon. 

Suryapet. 

Hnzurnagar. 


[P. T. O.] 
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V 


except for Bodhan and, to an extent. Banswmda Tahsils of Nizamabad District. The actual 

proportion in Bodlian is 301 and in Banswada 182. whereas in the other tahsils of the 
district it ranges only from 74 in Yellareddy to 120 inKamareddy. In Medak District, the 
proportion again ranges only from 70 in Medak to lG7in Vikarabad. The especially high pro¬ 
portion in Bodhan, as well as the lair proportion in Banswada Tahsil, are chiefly due to 
the vast irrigated areas in the tahsils owned by the Bodhan Sugar Factory and a few big 
landlords. These agencies employ a large number of farm labourers for the cultivation 
of sugarcane, paddy, etc. The markedly low proportion of persons principally sustained 
by agricultural labour in all the other tahsils ot the two districts is due to various factors 

such as a high percentage of small patta holders among the total number of pattedars _ 

they are particularly very numerous in the central and eastern portions of these two 
districts; migration of agricultural labourers, or of potential agricultural labourers, 
to Bcdlian Tahsil and Nizamabad Town in case of the other tahsils in Nizamabad 
District and to Hyderabad City in case of Medak District; and the existence of cottage 
and primary industries on a vast scale in all these tahsils, except Yellareddy Tahsil of 
Nizamabad and the western tahsils of Medak District. 


But it has to be pointed out here that although the proportion of the livelihood 
class of agricultural labourers— i.e., of the self-supporting persons principally engaged 

as agricultural labourers and their dependants, whether earning or non-earning_ 

is especially low in these two districts, the proportion of self-supporting 
Persons belonging to other livelihood classes who have taken to agricultural 
abour as a secondary occupation and of earning dependants belonging to fl/Hivelihood 
classes who derive their earnings through agricultural labour is particularly heavy' in 
them. The actual proportion of such self-supporting persons and earning dependants, 
among every 1,000 of the population, is as much as 172 in Medak and 149 in Nizamabad^ 
as against the corresponding figure of 103 recorded for the state as a whole. Thus, the 
heavy demand for agricultural labour in these two districts, which contain the best irrigated 
areas in the state—and are together responsible for over 25 per cent of the state's acreage under 
paddy and about 55 percent of the stale's acreage under sugarcane though they account for 
less than 8 per cent of the state's area—is met to an appreciable extent by persons who 
tolie to agricultural labour as a subsidiary occupation. 


204. (i) The lower proportion of persons principally dependent on agricultural la- 

D°ur in the five eastern districts of Warangal, Mahbubnagar, Nalgonda, Karimnagar 
and Hyderabad, as compared with the corresponding proportion in the north-western 
aistncts of the state, is due to various factors. It is, to a large extent, the obvious result 
or the proportion of agricultural classes taken all together being itself lower in the former 
nan m the latter for reasons explained in detail in paragraph 190. An additional 
xactor is the smaller proportion of lands in them (excluding Hyderabad District) than 
" ?T? north-western districts owned by non-cultivating castes like those of the Marwadis 
d.na the Brahmins and certain classes of the Muslims and Lingayats. Many among these 
persons who possess lands do not associate themselves actively in the processes of cultivation 
unless they are compelled to do so by force of circumstances. As against this, even the relati- 
wonl Wel i‘ t0 ' d ° amon § the P ers °ns belonging to cultivating castes and classes, including their 

lan<? en> dCem SUch assoclatlon as bein g P art of their normal duties. Naturally, therefore 
na owners belonging to cultivating castes or classes engage a smaller number of farm ser- 

ants or other agricultural labour than similar persons belonging to non-cultivating castes or 

A? i! S j , h l av ! er Proportion of persons principally dependent on tenant cultivation in II v- 
abad (excluding Hyderabad City and its suburban units), Mahbubnagar and Nalgonda 


Dish ids imd in llu* rx\ lvnu* eastern tracts along the Godavari in Karimnagar and Waran- 
gal Disfriols —vnle paragraph 198 lor details—is also a contributory factor. Obvious¬ 
ly, persons who an 1 principally dependent on tenant cultivation engage smaller numbers 
of agricultural labourers than those who are similarly dependent on owner cultivation 
do. Vet another contributory factor is perhaps a relatively heavier emigration of persons 
belonging to the labour classes from the rural to the urban areas and their subsequent 
absorption in non-agricultural occupations. This emigration is mainly directed to Hy¬ 
derabad City in the ease of the rural areas of Hyderabad, Nalgonda and Mahbubnagar 
Districts; to Hyderabad City and to the urban areas of Warangal, Nizamabad and Adil- 
abad Districts, in ease of Karimnagar District ; and to Warangal City, the mining towns 

r* t r i 1 l 1 A r _ 11 . 1__ _ __ l » a 1_ _ l _ i 1 _ 1_ 1 • a r l n . . 


in 
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of Kotlmgudem and Ycllandu, and to tlic towns across the border in Madras State L. 
case of Warangal District. Besides, the total demand for agricultural labour inthecastcrn 
districts of Mahbubnagar, Warangal. Nalgonda and Karimnagar is to a very large extent 
met by persons taking to it as a subsidiary occupation. 

The smaller proportion of persons principally sustained by agricultural labour 
in these live eastern districts as compared with the corresponding proportion in 
Adilabad District, is largely due to the fact that they are distinctly richer in rural 
industries, artisan trades, toddv drawing and commerce, although the advantage in 
respect of natural resources (/.< .. primary industries) is perhaps slightly in favour of 
Adilabad District. Other factors contributing to the lower proportion of the Liveli¬ 
hood Class of Agricultural Labourers in these five eastern districts as compared with 
Adilabad arc a lower percentage of Scheduled Castes and Tribes an l Backward Classes 
who are the most landless among the cultivating castes or classes in the state; a heavier 
emigration of labour classes from the rural to urban areas, within or beyond the districts 
concerned, and their subsequent absorption in non-agrieultural occupations; greater re¬ 
sort to agricultural labour as a subsidiary occupation except in case of Hyderabad 
District; and in so far as Warangal and Karimnagar Districts are concerned, a distinct¬ 
ly higher percentage of small land holders t'> the total number of pnHcdars. 

As against this, the Livelihood Class of Agricultural Labourers in these five eastern dis¬ 
tricts is relatively more numerous than the south-western districts of Gulbarga and Raichur 
principally because the rainfall in the former, unlike in the ease of the latter, is both suffi¬ 
cient and generally dependable. Besides, the irrigation resources of these eastern dist¬ 
ricts are comparat ivcly well developed and they have a heavy acreage under paddy. 
These factors are conducive to the sustenance of agricultural labourers in larger 
numbers The heavier proportion of agricultural labourers in these five eastern 
districts ' than in Nizamabad and Mcdak is primarily due to a lower proportion of 
small pattedars and to a higher proportion of Scheduled C astes Scheduled Tribes 
and other backward sections of the population, who, as stated earlier, arc relative¬ 
ly the most landless in the state among the cultivating castes or classes. 

(ii) In keeping with the over-all pattern in the five eastern districts of Warangal, 
Mahbubnagar, Nalgonda, Karimnagar and Hyderabad (excluding of course the tahsil of 
Hvderabad West* which contains Hyderabad City), the proportion of the Livelihood 
Class of Agricultural Labourers is neither spectacular nor insignificant in any of their 
tahsils. In only three of them, namely Manthani of Karimnagar District, Madhira of 

. 'l l.. T,rn„ortion in Hyderabad West Tahsil is ns low as 10. Hut if the figures pertaining to HyderabadI City and its sub- 
„rt,an units are excluded the proportion in the tahsil increases to 101. Hut even this figure is lower than the corresponding 
urtmnun nomlihourinir tahsils Obviously, a very large number of persons residing in the villages round about the city 

arc also cmployed within the city itself or arc engaged in various non-agricultural occupations in the villages catering to the city 
myriad needs. 

17* 
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Warangal District and Kollapur of Mahbubnagar District, the proportion exceeds 2.10. 
Even in these three tahsils, the highest proportion recorded is only 260 in Manthani. As 
against this, in none of the other tahsils is the proportion lower than 100. 

But within these five eastern districts themselves the proportion of the livelihood 
class is relatively heavy in two areas. The first of these areas consists of the tahsils of 
Manthani, Sultanabad and Parkal in Karimnagar District and Mulug and Burgampahad 
Tahsils in Warangal District, all of which lie in the belt adjoining the Godavari*. The 
proportion in these tahsils ranges between 207 in Parkal to 260 in Manthani. Palvancha 
Tahsil of Warangal District would have also fallen into this pattern but for t lie influence 
of its large collieries. A heavy proportion of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and 
other very Backward Classes, acquisition of lands formerly owned by them as well as 
of fallow or forest lands by comparatively recent immigrants belonging to 
relatively advanced cultivating and non-cultivating castes or classes, and the exis¬ 
tence of some very big landlords, are perhaps the chief factors leading to the 
comparatively heavy proportion of the Livelihood Class of Agricultural Labour in Man¬ 
thani, Sultanabad, Parkal and Mulug. A slightly more important factor for the heavier 
proportion in Burgampahad is perhaps the extremely limited volume of employment 
available in various types of non-agricultural occupations. The second of these areas 
consists of the tahsils of Madhira and Khammam in Warangal District, Huzurnagar and 
Nalgonda in Nalgonda District and Kalvakurti, Achampet and Kollapur in Mahbub¬ 
nagar District, all of which occupy the southern portions of their respective districts. 
The proportion in these tahsils ranges between 202 in Nalgonda to 257 in Madhira. Re¬ 
latively limited extent of non-agricultural occupations except in portions of Khammam 
and Nalgonda Tahsils, a heavy proportion of Scheduled Castes and other very Back¬ 
ward Classes, intensive cultivation in portions of Madhira, Khammam, Huzurnagar, 
Nalgonda and Kollapur Tahsils, and the existence of fairly big landlords, ai’e perhaps 
the main factors responsible for the relatively heavy proportion of the livelihood class. 
In keeping with the general tendency observed in scarcity areas, the proportion of persons 
principally sustained by agricultural labour is, however, not very significant in Devar- 
konda and Miryalguda Tahsils of Nalgonda District which also fall within this southern 
belt. The actual proportion in these two tahsils is only 153 and 171 respectively. 

As against this, within these five districts excluding Hyderabad West Tahsil in Hy¬ 
derabad District, the proportion is relatively low in the tahsils of Metpalli in Karimnagar, 
Palvancha in Warangal and Makhtal in Mahbubnagar. The proportion in each of these 
tahsils is only about 112. The low proportion is mainly due in case of Metpalli to the 
fact that conditions in it resemble those in the adjoining district of Nizamabad, vide 
paragraph 203 ; in case of Palvancha to the influence of its collieries ; and in case of 
Makhtal to a large number of persons principally dependent on occupations connected 
with stock raising and weaving. 

205. Districtwise Variation in the Livelihood Class of Agricultural Labourers in relation to 
Gross Cultivated Area. —There is no doubt that in this state, as mentioned in the earlier 
paragraphs, the proportion of persons principally sustained by agricultural labour to the 
total population is especially heavy in the north-western districts and in Adilabad Dis¬ 
trict, especially low in the south-western districts and in the central districts of Nizam¬ 
abad and Medak in the eastern half of the state, and is round about the state’s average in 
the rest of the eastern districts. But this picture is not entirely in keeping with the 

* These tehsils form a contiguous belt with Lakshattipet aad Chinuoor Tahsils of Adilabad District • 

graph 201 wherein also the Livelihood Class of Agricultural Labourers is relatively very numerous. lt 1 ln P ara " 
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prevailing conception that agricultural labourers are more numerous in the eastern, i.e., in 
the well irrigated areas of the state, than in the western, i.e., its poorly irrigated areas. 
This conception is evidently based on the number of agricultural labourers employed, or 
available, in different parts of the state in relation to the area under cultivation. This 
would be obvious from Table 29, which gives districtwise figures regarding the number 
of persons belonging to the Livelihood Class of Agricultural Labourers per 100 acres of 
gross cultivated area. 

Table 29 


District 

No. belonging to L.C.* 
of Agrl. Labour 

District 

No. belonging to L.C.* 
of Agrl. Labour 

(i) 

per 100 acres of G.C.A.f 

(2) 

0) 

per 100 acres of G.C.A.f 

(2) 

Warangal 

24 

Parbhani ,. 

13 

Hyderabad 

22 

Mahbubnagar 

13 

Karim nagar . . 

21 

Hyderabad State 

12 

Nalgonda 

16 

Osmanabad 

12 

Nizamabad 

16 

Aurangabad , * 

9 

Bidar 

15 

Bhir • • 

9 

Adilabad 

15 

Gulbarga 

7 

Medak 

13 

Raichur 

5 

Nanded 

*L.C. =Livelihood~Class 

13] 

f G.C.A.=Gross Cultivated Area 


There is no doubt that the figures given in the Table 29 are by no means indicative of 
the number of agricultural labourers employed in terms of a specific unit of cultivated 
area in any district of the stated. They represent only the proportion of the Livelihood 
Class of Agricultural Labourers to the gross cultivated area in 1951-52. But, anyway, 
they are good enough to illustrate how agricultural labourers in relation to cultivated area 
are more numerous in the eastern than in the western districts of the state. 
The strength of agricultural labour in any tract does not, however, merely depend 
upon the extent of cultivated or irrigated area but also on various other factors such as 
the size of average holdings, nature of crops grown, type of irrigation adopted, propor¬ 
tion of cultivated area in possession of cultivating or non-cultivating castes, classes and 
individuals, and the extent to which agricultural labour is followed as a secondary or sub¬ 
sidiary occupation. For example, the heavier proportion of the Livelihood Class of 
Agricultural Labourers in Hyderabad than in Nizamabad District as a whole, as indicated 
in Table 29 —in spite of a higher proportion of irrigated and cultivated areas in the 
latter than in the former—is due to larger holdings, greater proportion of lands owned by 
non-cultivating classes, and little attraction, or scope, for agricultural labour as a secon- 

dary occupation. 


iThe DTODortionfl given in Table 29 relate to the number of persons belonging to the Livelihood Class of 
T abouxere ijt of the self-supporting persons principally sustained by agricultural labour as well as of all their d ®P e, ? da " . ’ . j 

cultural seasons of 1951-52. Lastly, they do not take into account tenant and owner cultivators who also take 
all processes of cultivation. 








HYDERABAD STATE 


Number of Persons belonging to Livelihood Class of Absentee Landlords, among every 
1,000 of the Total Population, in the various Tahsils and Districts of the State 


Index of Districts and Tahsils 


1. 

1. Aurangabad Dist. 
Aurangabad. 

1. 

2. 

Paithan. 

2. 

3. 

Gangapur. 

3. 

4. 

Vaijapur. 

4. 

5. 

Kannad. 

5. 

6. 

Khuldabad. 

6. 

7. 

Si llod. 

i . 

8. 

Bhokardan. 


9. 

JafTarabad. 


10. 

Jalna. 


11. 

Am bad. 

1. 

O 


2. Parbhani Dist. 

« • 

•> 

o. 

4. 

5. 

1. 

Par b ban i. 

2. 

Gangakhed. 

6. 

3. 

Pathri. 

i # 

4. 

Partur. 

8. 

5. 

Jintur. 

0. 

Hingoli. 


7. 

Kalamnuri. 


8. 

Basmath. 

1. 


3. Nanded Dist. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

Nanded. 

4. 

5 

2. 

Biloli. 


3. 

Deglur. 


4. 

Mukhed. 


5. 

Kandhar. 

i. 

6. 

Hadgaon. 

2. 

7. 

Bhoker. 

3. 

8. 

Mudhol. 

4. 


4. Bidar Dist. 

5. 

6. 

1. 

Bidar. 

7. 

ft 

2. 

Zahirabad. 

O • 

Q 

3. 

Iiumnabad. 

•z • 

10 

4. 

Bhalki. 


5. 

Nilanga. 


6. 

Ahmadpur. 


7. 

Udgir. 

1 

8. 

r\ 

Santpur (Aurad). 

-A. • 

2. 

0 . 

Narayankhed. 

3. 


5. Bliir Disl. 

Bhir. 

Patoda. 

As lit i. 

Georai. 

Manjlcgaon. 

Moininabad. 

Kaij. 

6. Os mono bn .7 Dist. 

Osmanabad. 

Tuljapur. 

Parenda. 

Bhoom. 

KaJam. 

Latur. 

Owsa. 

Omcrga. 

7. Hyderabad Disl. 

Hyderabad West. 
Hyderabad East. 
Shahabad. 

MedchaJ. 

Ibrahimpatnam. 


Mahbubnagar Disl. 

Mahbubnagar. 

Wanparti. 

Atmakur. 

Makhtal. 

Pargi. 

Shadnagar. 

Kalvakurti. 

Ac ham pet. 

Nagarkurnool. 

Kollapur. 

9. Raichur Dist. 

Raichur. 

Manvi. 

Sindhnoor. 


4. 

Gangawati. 


O. 

Koppal. 


6 . 

Yelburga. 


7. 

Kushtagi. 


8. 

Lingsugur. 


9. 

Dcodurg. 


10 . 

Gaclwal. 


11 . 

Alampur. 



10 . Gulbarga 

Dist. 

1 . 

Gulbarga. 


9 

Chitapur. 


3. 

Yadgir. 

• 

4. 

Shahpur. 


5. 

S bora pur. 


6. 

Jevargi (And< 

>!a). 

/. 

Afzalpur. 

8. 

Aland. 


9. 

Chincholi. 


10 . 

Tandur. 


11 . 

Kodangal. 


12 . 

Seram. 



11 . Adilabad Dist. 

1 . 

Adilabad. 


9 
- • 

Utnoor. 


3. 

Khanapur. 


4. 

Nirmal. 


5. 

Boath. 


6 . 

Kinwat. 


( . 

Rajura. 


8. 

Sirpur. 


9. 

Chiimoor. 


10 . 

Lakshattipet. 


11 . 

Asifabad. 



12 . Nizamabad Dist. 

1 . 

Nizamabad. 


2 

Kamareddy. 


3. 

Yellareddy. 


4. 

Banswada. 


5. 

Bodhan. 


6 . 

Armoor. 



13 . Med a lc Dist. 

1. Sangareddv. 

O V 

2. Vikarabad. 

•3. Andol. 

4. Medak. 

а. Siddipct. 

б. Gajwel. 

7. Narsapur. 





14. Karimnagar Dist. 

Karimnagar. 

S i r s ilia. 

Metpalli. 

Jagtiyal. 

Sultan abaci. 

Manthaui (Mahadeopur). 
Parka 1. 

Iluzurabad. 

15. Warangal Disl. 

Wa ran gal. 

Pakhal. 

Mulug. 

Burgampahad. 

Pal vane ha. 

Madhira. 

Yellandu. 

Khammam. 

Mahbubabad. 

16. Nalgonda Dist. 

Nalgonda. 

Miryalguda. 

Deverkonda. 

Ramannapet. 

Bhongir. 

Jangaon. 

Suryapet. 

Huzurnagar. 






















206. Districtwise Variation in the Proportion of the Livelihood Class of Persons princi¬ 
pally dependent on Agricultural Rent. —Districtwise, the highest proportion of the number 
of persons principally dependent on agricultural rent among every 1,000 of the popula¬ 
tion is only 56 in Gulbarga. It is slightly higher than 40 in Osmanabad and Raichur and is 
almost 40 in Bidar. It ranges between 30 and 35 in Nanded and Parbhani; is 28 in 
Aurangabad; varies between 20 and 25 in Bhir, Medak and Mahbubnagar ; between 10 
and 15 in Nizamabad, Adilabad and VVarangal, being lowest in Warangal; and between 
5 and 10 in Karimnagar, Nalgonda and Hyderabad. The proportion in Hyderabad is 5 
which is the lowest recorded among the districts of the state. Even if the figures per¬ 
taining to Hyderabad City and its suburban units are excluded, the proportion m the dis¬ 
trict remains as low as 7. Thus, the proportion of persons principally sustained by «ri- 
cultural rent is distinctly heavier in the western than in the eastern districts hut it can°no- 
where be deemed to be striking. Further, within the western districts themselves, it is 
markedly higher in Gulbarga and, to a smaller extent, in the surrounding districts of 
Osmanabad, Bidar and Raichur; and within the eastern districts themselves, it is markedly 
lower in Hyderabad, Nalgonda, Karimnagar and \Varan«al. ’ y 


207. The distinctly higher proportion of this livelihood class in the western than in 
the eastern districts of the state, as indicated in the preceding paragraph, can easily be 
explained. It is no doubt, to a large extent, the natural sequence of agricultural classes 
as a whole being, for reasons detailed in paragraph 190, relatively more numerous in the 
former than in the latter. But there are other factors, perhaps more important, also at 
work. The Brahmins, Marwadis, Lingayats and Muslims, are considerably more 
numerous in the western than in the eastern districts of the state. And perhaps even 
after making due allowances for the larger number of persons belonrin® 
to such groups in the western than in the eastern districts of the state, the percem 
tage of the cultivated area owned by them to the total cultivated area is more impres¬ 
sive in the former than in the latter. As stated earlier, the Marwadis and the Brahmins 
generally engage themselves in cultivation only when they have no alternative The 
majority of them owning lands devote their time mostly to non-agricultural occupa¬ 
tions— the Marwadis chiefly to commerce, banking, money-lending and certain types of 

industiles, and the Brahmins chiefly to services (includino 1 religious services) and the 
learned professions. Similarly, although the Lingayats cannot exactly be deemed to be 
a non-cultivating caste, very large numbers of them in spite of owning lands have taken 
to non-agricultural occupations, especially those connected with commerce. 'And ao-ain 
although appreciable numbers of Muslims are actively engaged in agricultural occupations! 
the majority of them have a distinct preference for non-agricultural occupations parti¬ 
cularly those connected with services. This factor also explains, • to a laro-e extent 
the particular concentration of the Livelihood Class of Absentee Landlords in the 
western districts of Gulbarga, Osmanabad, Bidar and Raichur, wherein such groups taken 
as a whole, are relatively more numerous than in the other districts of the state. 

As against this, in the eastern districts as a whole, cultivating castes like the Kudus 

the proportion of the restively big and rich pa’tcdars belonging t^sueh indivenou Infi 

th ? ! State h Sl i ch P attedars almost invariably cultivate themselves most of thei? 
lands or at least the best portions of them, leasing out only those portions which are noi 
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particular reason. J lie majority ot these landlords return their principal source of 
sustenance as being owner cultivation and not agricultural rent. Again, quite a number 
ol' persons residing in Hyderabad City own very extensive lands within Hyderabad 
District or the adjoining districts. The majority of these persons—who are employed in 
various non-agricultural occupations in the city or derive appreciable income from 
sources such as interest on deposits, dividends on shares, house rental, nansabs, etc.,— 
have returned, if at all they have done so, agricultural rent as a secondary and not’as 
t he principal means of livelihood. Thus, not only is the actual number of persons leasing out 
their lands, in relation to the total population lower in the eastern than in the western 


gricultural 


X 

being 


prmcipa 


proportion 

il means of 


208. The proportion of the Livelihood Class of persons wholly or mainly sustained by 
Agricultural Rent to the total population in an overwhelming number of the tahsils 
in flu; state is in keeping with the general pattern indicated in paragraph 206. 
Among all the thirty four tahsils in the districts of Aurangabad, Parbhani, Nanded and 
Bhir in the western half of the state, the proportion is below 10 in no tahsil and is below 


20 in only the three tahsils of Aurangabad in Aurangabad District, Nanded in Nanded 
District and Patoda in Bhir District. The relatively low proportion in the first two of 
these tahsils is due largely to the heavy non-agricultural population in Aurangabad and 
Nanded Towns and to an extent to the fact that many absentee landlords in these towns, 
as in other urban areas of industrial or commercial importance, must have returned their 


principal source of sustenance as being something other than agricultural rent. The 
relatively low proportion in Patoda Tahsil is perhaps due to the fact that the percentage 
of purely cultivating castes is extremely heavy in this tahsil which is of very little impor¬ 
tance from the industrial and commercial points of view and contains no town and pos¬ 
sesses few large villages. In fact, the proportion of owner cultivators in this tahsil is 


the heaviest, in the state. 


In all the remaining thirty one tahsils in these four districts, 


the proportion ranges from 20 to 30 in sixteen, from 30 to 40 in eleven, from: 


40 to 50 in three and is 55 in only one tahsil, namely Biloli of Nanded District. As against 
this, among all the forty tahsils in the remaining districts of Gulbarga, Osmanabad, 
Bidar and Raichur in the western half of the state, the proportion is 82, the highest record¬ 
ed in the state, in Andola (Jevargi)Tahsil of Gulbarga District; ranges between 70 and 80 
in Chitapur, Chincholi and Afzalpur Tahsils of Gulbarga District, Tuljapur Tahsil of 
Osmanabad District and Manvi Tahsil of Raichur District; and between 60 and 70 


in Yadgir, Seram and Aland, all in Gulbarga District. The proportion in Gulbarga 
Tahsil itself is just 50, because of the heavy non-agricultural population in Gulbarga Town. 
If figures pertaining to this town are excluded, the proportion in the tahsil increases to 
74—which is in keeping with the corresponding proportion in the surrounding tahsils. 
Of the remaining thirty tahsils, the proportion ranges between 50 and 60 in five 
between 40 and 50 in twelve, including Koppal Tahsil of Raichur District minus 
its Tungabhadra Project Camps ; between 35 and 40 in three; and is almost 35 in two 
other tahsils. As regards the remaining eight tahsils, it ranges between 30 and 35 in Alam- 
pur and Raichur Tahsils of Raichur District and Tandur Tahsil of Gulbarga District; is 
slightly in excess of 20 in Kodangal; and ranges between 15 and 20 in Gadwal Tahsil 

of Raichur District, Latur Tahsil of Osmanabad District and Zahirabad and Narayan- 

khed Tahsils of Bidar District. It may be noticed that all these eight tahsils, except 
Latur, border the eastern districts and both Latur and Raichur Tahsils have very 
big towns, which explain their low proportion of this class. 
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Contrary to the tendency in the western districts, among all the sixty four tahsils- 
in the eight eastern districts of Warangal, Karimnagar, Adilabad, Nalgonda, Mcdak, 
Nizamabad, Hyderabad and Mahbubnagar, the proportion exceeds 40 in only Andol 
Tahsilof Medak District, Atmakur and Makhtal Tahsils of Mahbubnagar District, the high¬ 
est being about 45 in Andol; and exceeds 30 in only Wanparti Tahsil of Mahbub¬ 
nagar and Sangareddy Tahsil of Medak District. It may be observed that all these tahsils 
adjoin the western districts of the state. In the other tahsils, the proportion ranges 
between 25 and 30 in only one, between 20 and 25 in five and between 15 and 20 in six. 
In all the remaining forty seven tahsils it is below 15, being even lower than 10 ( i.e ., 1 per 
cent of the total population) in twenty seven of them. 


209. It has been stated in paragraph 198, that the proportion of the Livelihood 
Class of Tenant Cultivators is markedly heavy in three zones of the state, namely in (i) 
the extreme eastern tracts along the Penganga, the Wardha and the Godavari, (47)the south 
central areas surrounding Hyderabad City and, to a smaller extent, (in) the northern 
tahsils of Gulbarga District and the southern tahsils of Biclar District. This concent¬ 
ration, except in the case of the third zone mentioned above, is apparently contradic¬ 
tory with the statement made in paragraph 206 to the effect that the Livelihood Class 
of Absentee Landlords is distinctly heavier in the western than in the eastern districts. 
One would imagine that these two livelihood classes go together and variations in their 
proportions would not, at any rate, be contradictory. This paradox is easily explained. 
The proportion of persons who have actually returned tenant cultivation as their 
principal means of livelihood to the total number of persons who have obtained 
lands on lease is appreciably higher in the eastern than in the western districts. 
This is due to the fact that tenant cultivators constitute more of a distinct group 
in the former than in the latter. In the latter, tenant cultivation is more often resorted 
to as a subsidiary occupation, especially by the smaller of the o\\ ner cultivators. As 
against this, the proportion of persons who have actually returned agricultural rent 
as their principal means of livelihood to the total number of persons who have leased 
out their lands, wholly or partly, is appreciably lower in the eastern than in the 
western districts. This is largely due to the fact that more of the landlords, in other 
words, more of the actual number of persons leasing out their lands, in the eastern 
than in the western districts in general belong to cultivating castes or classes. The majority 
of such persons generally themselves cultivate most or at least portions of their lands 
and lease out only the remaining, and consequently return their principal means of 
livelihood as owner cultivation and not as agricultural rent. Again, an extraordinarily 
heavy proportion of the persons residing in Hyderabad City, whether belonging to 
cultivating or non-cultivating castes or classes, who have leased out their lands in the 
mofussil areas, return non-agricultural occupations, or sometimes even income from 
non-agricultural property, as their principal means of livelihood. Very few of them 
return agricultural rent as such. Thus, in terms of principal means of livelihood, 
the census returns for tenant cultivation in the western and that of absentee land¬ 
lordism in eastern districts suffer to an appreciable extent. 


210. Districtwise Variation in the Proportion of the Livelihood Class of Persons princi¬ 
pally dependent on Production (other than cultivation ). Among the districts of the state, 
Karimnagar has the distinction of supporting, wholly or mainly, by far the largest number 
of persons, or proportion of the total population, by occupations connected with produc¬ 
tion (other than cultivation). As many as 273 out of every 1,000 persons in the district_ 
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t e appreciably over a quarter of its total population of about sixteen lakhs-beW to 
this livelihood class. Parbhani stands at the other end with a corresponding prS 
n 0 Wr° ny i f Among the other districts the proportion ranges between 175^*200 

• t'q n ’ IIyd f C ^ lba ? and Na gonda - The act ual proportion in Hyderabad District 

is 190 and even if the figures pertartung to Hyderabad City and its suburban units are 

excluded, the proportion in the district remains fairly high at 178. The proportion ranges 

between 150 and 175 in Nizamabad and Mahbubnagar, is 148 in Adilabad, 117 in Medak 

and 105 in Gulbarga. It ranges between 50 and 100 in the remaining districts of Nanded 

Auiangabad, Bidar, Raichur, Osmanabad and Bhir, the highest proportion among these 

seven districts being only 88 in Nanded. It is thus obvious that the proportion of this 

livelihood class is considerably higher in the eastern, i.e., the Telugu districts of the state 

than in the western, i.e., its Kannada and Marathi districts, and, within the eastern 
districts themselves, it is remarkably heavy in Karimnagar. 


The markedly higher proportion of the Livelihood Class of persons principally de¬ 
pendent on Production (other than cultivation) in the eastern than in the western dis¬ 
tricts of the state is not due to any considerable extent to large industrial establish¬ 
ments or to industries and allied occupations in urban areas. This would be obvious 
from Table 30 which gives the rounded figures pertaining to the average daily employ¬ 
ment (from October 1949 to December 1950) in large industrial establishments in each 
district of the state and from Table 31 which gives the proportion of persons principally 
sustained by occupations connected with production (other than cultivation) among 
every 1,000 of the population in each district of the state as well as in its rural and urban 

nrnno • 


areas. 


Table 80 


District 


a) 


Hyderabad 

Gulbarga 

Nandea 

Warangal 

Aurangabad 

Nizamabad 


Number 


Number 


employed in 

District 

employed in . 

District 

large industries 


large industries 


(2) 

(i) 

(2) 

a) 

. 22,150 

Adilabad 

4,100 

Osmanabad 

. 7,350 

Parbhani 

3,850 

Bhir 

. 6,800 

Raichur 

8,050 

Medak 

. . 6,650 

Mahbubnagar .. 

1,800 

Bidar 

• 5,900 

Karimnagar 

1,450 


. 4,450 

Nalgonda 

900 



Number 
employed in 
large industrief 

( 2 ) 




• • 


• • 


• • 

• • 


650 

550 

500 

500 


Table 81 


Livelihood Class op 
Production per 1,000 of 
the Population in 


District 


Livelihood Class of 
Production per 1,000 of 
the Population in 


(1) 


nag 

ipal 


ar 


Kara 
Warangal 
Hyderabad 
Nalgonda 
Nizamabad 
Mahbubnagar 
Adilabad 
Hyderabad State 
Medak 



' All 

r Urban 

Rural 

District 

All 

Urban 

Rural 


areas 

areas 

areas 


areas 

areas 

areas 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

a) 

(2) 

(8) 

( 4 ) 

• 

273 

249 

275 

Gulbarga 

105 

292 

65 

• 

191 

858 

154 

Nanded 

88 

240 

58 

• 

190 

194 

177 

Aurangabad 

76 

208 

55 

• 

179 

199 

177 

Bidar 

71 

170 

56 

• 

163 

241 

147 

Raichur ; . 

70 

175 

42 

• 

158 

207 

153 

Osmanabad 

69 

188 

57 

• 

148 

817 

123 

Bhir 

65 

153 

55 

• 

135 

221 

116 

Parbhani 

64 

191 

41 

• 

117 

284 

106 






* 


y. 


» 









HYDERABAD STATE 


Number of Persons belonging to Livelihood Class of Production (Other than Cultivation), 

among every 1,000 of the Total Population, in the various 

Tahsils and Districts of the State 

Index of Districts and Tahsils 


1. Aurangabad Dist. 

1. Aurangabad. 

2. Paithan. 

3. Gangapur. 

4. Vaijapur. 

5. Kannad. 

6. Khuldabad. 

7. Sillod. 

8. Bhokardan. 

9. Jaffarabad. 

10. Jalna. 

11. Ambad. 

2. Parbhani Dist. 

1. Parbhani. 

2. Gangakhed. 

3. Pat hr i. 

4. Partur. 

5. Jintur. 

6. Hingoli. 

7. Kalamnuri. 

8. Basmath. 

3. Nanded Dist. 

1. Nanded. 

2. Biloli. 

3. Deglur. 

4. Mukhed. 

5. Kandhar. 

6. Hadgaon. 

7. Bhoker. 

3. Mudhol. 


4. Bidar Dist. 

1. Bidar. 

2. Zahirabad. 

3. Humnabad. 

4. Bhalki. 

5. Nilanga. 

0. Ahmadpur. 

7. Udgir. 

3. Santpur (Aurad). 
9. Narayankhed. 


5. Bhir Dist. 

4. 

*0 

X 

1. Bhir. 

•)• 

6. 

2. Patoda. 

7. 

3. Ashti. 

8. 

4. Georai. 

0. 

5. Manjlegaon. 

10. 

6. Mominabad. 

11. 

7. Kaij. 



6. Osmanabad Dist. 


1. 

Osmanabad. 

1 . 

•> 

o 

Tuljapur. 

3. 

3. 

Parenda. 

4. 

4. 

Bhoom. 

o. 

5. 

Ka 1 am. 

(). 

6 . 

Latur. 

7. 

7. 

Owsa. 

8. 

8. 

Omerga. 

9. 


7. Hyderabad Dist. 

10. 

11. 

1 . 

Hyderabad West. 

12. 

2. 

Hyderabad East. 


3. 

Shahabad. 


4. 

Medchal. 

1 . 

5. 

Ibrahimpatnam. 

2. 


8. Mahbubnagar Dist. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

1 . 

Mahbubnagar. 

2. 

Wanparti. 

7. 

3. 

Atmakur. 

8. 

4. 

Makhtal. 

9. 

5. 

Pargi. 

10. 

6. 

Shadnagar. 

11. 

7. 

Kalvakurti. 


8. 

Achampet. 


9. 

Nagarkurnool. 


10. 

Kollapur. 

1 . 


9. Raichur Dist. 

2. 

3. 

1 . 

Raichur. 

4. 

5. 

2. 

Manvi. 

6. 

3. 

Sindhnoor. 


Gangawati. 

Koppal. 

Yclburga. 

Kushtagi. 

Lingsugur. 

Deodurg. 

Gadwal. 

A lam pur. 

10. Culbarga Dist. 

Guibarga. 

Chitapur. 

Yadgir. 

Shahpur. 

Shorapur. 

Jevargi (Andola). 
Afzalpur. 

Aland. 

Chincholi. 

Tandur. 

Kodangal. 

Seram. 


11. Adilabad Dist. 

Adilabad. 

Utnoor. 

Khanapur. 

Nirmal. 

Boath. 

Kinwat. 

Rajura. 

Sirpur. 

Chinnoor. 

Lakshattipet. 

Asifabad. 

12. Nizamabad Dist. 

Nizamabad. 

Kamareddy. 

Yellareddv. 

Banswada. 

Bodhan. 

Armoor. 


13. Me dak Dist. 

1. Sarigareddv. 

2. Yikarabad. 

8. Andol. 

4. Medak. 

5. Siddipet. 

0. Gajwcl. 

7. Xarsapur. 

14. Karim n agar D ist. 

1. Kari mn agar. 

2. Sirsilla. 

3. Met pall i. 

4. Jagfiyal. 

5. Sultanabad. 

0. Manthani (Mahadeopuri. 

7. Parkal. 

8. Huzurabad. 

• 15. I Varan gal Dist. 

1. Warangal. 

2. Pakhal. 

3. Mulug. 

4. Burgampahad. 

5. Pal vane ha. 

6. Madhira. 

7. Yellandu. 

8. Khammam. 

9. Mahbubabad. 

16. Nalgonda Dist. 

1. Nalgonda. 

2. Miryalguda. 

3. Deverkonda. 

4. Ramannapet. 

5. Bhongir. 

6. Jangaon. 

7. Suryapet. 

8. Huzurnagar. 


[P. T. O.] 
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In fact, from Table 30 it will be evident that but for the concentration of many 
industries in Hyderabad. District (i.e., in Hyderabad City and its suburban units) the 
volume of employment in large industrial establishments is slightly greater in the western 
than in the eastern districts of the state. Similarly, it will be obvious that the ranking 
of the districts in respect of the proportion of this livelihood class to the total population 
(as indicated in Table 31 given above) is influenced more by the corresponding 
proportion in their rural than in their urban areas. Consequently, it can safely be asserted 
that this livelihood class is distinctly heavier in the eastern than in the western districts 
largely because of the relatively heavy number of persons principally sustained by cottage 

and primary industries and artisan trades in the former. ° 

211. The ancient cottage industries of this state which are generally exhibited as 
being the best of the local crafts are mostly concentrated in the western districts of the 
state. But such crafts are now of absolutely no importance in respect of their capacity 
to sustain the people of the state. Aurangabad District may be famous for its himroo 
\ mushroo and khumkhab, silk and zaree borders, and hand-made paper, Bidar for its’ 
bidri ware and its saleem shae.hi shoes, Bhir for its sword sticks, Adilabad (i.e., Nirmal) for 
its toys, Karimnagar for its filigree works and Warangal for its carpets. But all these 
and many similar crafts have almost disappeared, or are fast disappearing, due either 
to changes in fashion or failure to compete with cheaper substitutes. Actually among 
? the rural and cottage industries which still continue to sustain thousands of people in 
the state are the relatively less flaunted industries of cotton spinning and weaving • 
tanning of leather and making of leather products including foot-wear ; carpentry and 
sawing; making of silver and gold articles ; tailoring and allied industries ; making of 
earthen-ware; making of baskets, broom-sticks and mats and other articles from woody 
material; blacksmithy; making of tobacco products; woollen spinning and weaving • 
pressing and refining of vegetable oil; and rope making. All these major rural and cottage 
industries, except perhaps for the pressing and refining of vegetable oils, are heavily 
concentrated in the eastern half of the state, especially in Karimnagar and, to a smaller 
extent, in Warangal and Nalgonda Districts. Similarly, as stated earlier, primary indus¬ 
tries such as the raising of sheep and goats, fishing and forestry are definitely more in 
evidence in the eastern than in the western districts. The eastern districts have an 
almost total monopoly of toddy drawing, which is one of the very important non-aari- 
cultural occupations in this state, accounting for about one-twelfth of its total self- 
* supporting persons principally sustained by occupations connected with production 
(other than cultivation). Again, though gold mining is monopolised by Raiehur Dis 
tnct and the best and the largest number of the stone quarries in the state are located 
in Gulbarga District, the total volume of employment available in mining and quarrying 
activities is considerably larger in the eastern than in the western districts. In view 
ol all this, it is not at all surprising that this livelihood class should account for a dis 

tinctly heavier proportion of the total population in the eastern than in the western half 
! oi the state. 1 


212. In none of the seventy-four tahsils in the western districts of the state is the 
proportion of this livelihood class among every 1,000 of the population in excess of 200 
In fact, it is lower than even 100 in all except in the following twelve tahsils of Anran™ ’ 
bad and Jalna in Aurangabad District; Nanded in Nanded District; Latur in Osmanabad 

these twelve tahsils the highest proportion recorded is only 187 in Nanded. The relatively 


4 
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heavy proportion m Aurangabad Jalna, Nanded, Latur and Gulbarga Tahsils is mainlv 
due to their towns ot corresponding names which are among both the largest and the 
industrially important of the urban units in the state; that in Chitapur Tahsil is 
ioth to its large urban areas—which include Shahabad Town noted for its cement factorv- 
and to the stone quarries in its rural area ; that in Humnabad Tahsil is due mainly to Its- 
numeious towns which account for almost one third of its total population; that in 
vodangal and fandur Tahsils is due to the fact that, like the adjoining eastern districts 
they are relatively rich in cottage and primary industries including the tapping of toddy 
trees-whde Kodangal Tahsil is richer of the two in this respect, Tandur Tahfil has the 
advantage of the fairly important town of Tandur and a number of stone 
quarries ; that in Gadwal Tahsil is due partly to its towns of Gadwal and Ieeja, which 
are both noted as handloom weaving centres, and partly to the fact that its rural areas 
like the adjoining eastern districts, but to a smaller extent, are rich in cottage and primary 
industries that in A adgir Tahsil is largely due to Yadgir Town which has a number of 
oil and cotton ginning mills as well as some beedi factories and to a smaller extent to the 
tact that its eastern villages resemble the eastern districts in their economic pattern - 
and, lastly, that in Koppal Tahsil is due to Koppal Town which has a few oil and ginninfr 
millsy some weaving centres, and to stene breaking and other productive activities result- 
from the construction of the Tungabhadra Project. Besides these twelve tahsils 
there is also a perceptible tendency for the proportion of the livelihood class to be relatively 
heavy, though not heavier than 100, in the tahsils of Deglur and Mudhol in Nanded 
District, Narayankhed in Bidar District, Seram in Gulbarga District and Alampur in 
Raichur District. The reason is again obvious. They adjoin the eastern districts and, 
e & re relatively rich in rural and primary industries and artisan trades—in 
Mudhol Tahsil, the chief contributory factor, however, is its heavy urban population. 


213. Contrary to the low proportion of the livelihood class in the western districts 
of the state, among the sixty four tahsils in the eastern districts the proportion is as high 
as 333 in Palvancha. of Warangal District (this extraordinarily heavy proportion is due 
to the large collieries situated in and around Kothagudem Town), ranges between 250 
and 300 in ten tahsils, between 200 and 250 in ten tahsils, between 150 and 200 in sixteen 
tahsils, and between 100 and 150 in fourteen tahsils. In only the remaining thir¬ 
teen tahsils the proportion is lower than 100, the lowest being 18 in Utnoor of Adilabad 
District*. In this tahsil, which is easily the most backward in this state, agriculture 
is x almost the only means of subsistence. 

Within the eastern districts the tendency is for the proportion of the livelihood class 
to be particularly heavy in three zones. The first of these zones can be said to consist 
of the tahsils of Metpalli, Huzurabad, Jagtiyal, Karimnagar, Sirsilla, Parkal and Sultan- 
abad all in Karimnagar District and the surrounding tahsils of Lakshattipet in Adilabad, 

• Among the sixty four tahsils in the eastern half of the state, the proportion exceeds 800 in Palvancha of Warangal District, 
250 (but not 300) in Metpalli, Huzurabad, Jagtiyal, Karimnagar, Sirsilla, Parkal and Sultanabad of Karimnagar District; Warangal 
of Warangal District; Bhongir of Nalgonda District; and Atmakur of Mahbubnagar District. It exceeds 200 (but not 250) in 
the tahsils of Lakshattipet, Sirpur and Asifabad of Adilabad District; Armoor of Nizamabad District; Siddipet of Medak District; 
Ramannapet of Nalgonda District; Makhtal and Wanparti of Mahbubnagar District; and Hyderabad East and Medchal of 
Hyderabad District. It is almost 200 in Jangaon Tahsil of Nalgonda District. The proportion exceeds 150 (but not 200) in the 
tahsils of Nirmal, Khanapur and Chinnoor of Adilabad District; Kamareddy, Nizamabad, and Bodhan of Nizamabad District; 
Manthani of Karimnagar District; Pakhal, Mulug and Mahbubabad of Warangal District; Nalgonda and Suryapet of Nalgonda 
- District; Nagarkurnool of Mahbubnagar District; Hyderabad West and Ibrahimpatnam of Hyderabad District. The proportion 
varies between 100 and 150 in the tahsils of Adilabad and Rajura of Adilabad District; Gajwel, Andol and Medak of Medak Dis¬ 
trict ; Khammam and Yellandu of Warangal District; Miryalguda, Huzurnagar and Devarkonda of Nalgonda District; and 
Kollapur, Kalvakurti, Mahbubnagar and Shadnagar of Mahbubnagar District. It is lower than 100 in Boath, Kinwat and Utnoor 
of Adilabad District; Madhira and Burgampahad of Warangal District; Achampet and Pargi of Mahbubnagar District; Shaha - 
bad of Hyderabad District; Sangarcddy, Narsapur and Vikarabad of Medak District; and Banswada and Yellareddy of 
Nizamabad District. 
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Armoor in Nizamabad, Siddipet in Medak, Bhongir, Ramannapet and Jangaon in Nal¬ 
gonda, and Warangal in Warangal District. The proportion in these fourteen tnhsils 
varies from about 200 in Jangaon to 291 in Metpalli. The other adjoining areas of Adil¬ 
abad, Nizamabad, Nalgonda and Warangal Districts also exhibit a simil ar tendency 
though to a smaller extent. Apart from Warangal City, there is no other industrially 
important town in this zone. The remaining towns of this zone can at most boast of 
some rice, oil and cotton ginning mills, a few beedi factories and some stray tanneries or 
sawmills. The very high proportion of this livelihood class in this zone and its surrounding 
areas is primarily due to their varied and vast cottage and primary industries, such as, 
cotton spinning and weaving; tanning of leather and making of footwear and leather 
products; tailoring; carpentry; making of baskets and other articles from woody material; 
making of earthen ware ; silver, gold, iron and brass smithies ; weaving of woollen goods; 
toddy drawing; raising of sheep and goats; fishing; rope making, chiefly in the 
tahsils of Karimnagar District and beedi making, chiefly in Armoor Tahsil. The second 

of these zones consists of Atmakur, Makhtal and Wanparti Tahsils of Mahbubnagar 

District. The proportion in these three tahsils ranges from 202 in Wanparti to 255*in 
Atmakur. The other adjoining tahsils of Mahbubnagar District also exhibit a similar 
tendency, though to a considerably smaller extent. This portion of the state is particu¬ 
larly rich in stock raising, weaving of woollen and, to a smaller extent,cotton goods, tanning 
and the manufacture of leather articles including footwear, beedi making and, to a 
considerably smaller extent, in industries connected with wood and wood products. 

A fairly large number of persons are also principally sustained in Wanparti and Atmakur 
Tahsils, by stone quarrying, toddy drawing, making of earthen ware and fishing. Cons¬ 
truction of some medium sized P. W.D. Projects in these tahsils is also a factor contribu¬ 
ting to their heavy proportion of this livelihood class. The third of these zones consists 
of the tahsils of Hyderabad East, Medchal, Hyderabad West, and Ibrahimpatnam all in 
Hyderabad District in other words Hyderabad City and the area surrounding it. In 
these areas, the proportion ranges from 238 in Hyderabad East to 188 in Ibrahimpatnam. 
The high proportion is due to the numerous large and small industrial establishments of 

vai ious kinds located in and around Hyderabad City which is by far the biggest indus¬ 
trial centre in the state, and to the diverse types of productive activities which are neces- 
sary for the sustenance of a huge urban population. The persons engaged in such acti¬ 
vities include tailors, cobblers, carpenters, tinsmiths, blacksmiths, brass-smiths, silversmiths, 
goldsmiths, printers, mechanics, repairers of various articles (like cycles, watches, radios 

and petromaxes), milkmen, oil-pressers, wood-cutters, stone-breakers, brick-makers 
vegetable and flower gardeners, toddy drawers, etc. 


As against the concentration of the Livelihood Class of Production in the areas of 
the eastern districts mentioned above, the livelihood class is comparatively not at all 
numerous in the extreme southern areas (excluding of course Palvancha Tahsil in Warangal 
iJistrict) and fairly low in its extreme northern areas and in some of the tahsils adjoining 

th l T S ^f^ dlStr ^- For exam P le > the proportion in the southern tahsils of Burgaim 
pahad, Madhira, YeUandu (in spite of a few collieries) and Khammam (in spite of the im¬ 
portant town of Khammam) in Warangal District, Miryalguda, Huzurnagar and Devar- 
konda in Nalgonda District and Achampet in Mahbubnagar District, ranges from 68 

P u £S am P a had) to 138 (in Khammam). This relatively low proportion is due to the fact 
that these tahsils are more dependent on agriculture than the adjoining northern areas 
and are not equally rich in rural and primary industries. Similarly, the propoS 

mines'l "nd h Ad"l V “ w ° f a 1 " 0 /"'’ Ki,lwat ' Boath . Ra Jura (in spite of some smSl coal 
mines) and Adilabad (in spite of some cotton and ginning factories) ranges from 18 in 

Utnoor—the lowest recorded in the state—to 124 in Adilabad. The proportion of the 
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n A h , l IV ' - I T extreme northern tahsils of Asifabad and Sirpur 

n Arnlabad District is, however, as much as 245 and 208 respectively This 

high proport ion is due not so much to their rural and cottage industries as to the colii- 
enrs and, I o a smaller extent, the paper mills in Sirpur Tahsil and the chemicals and ferti¬ 
lize ib foci ory in Asifabad Tahsil. All these extreme northern tahsils as compared with 
t he adjoining southern areas are poor m rural industries as well as in toddv drawing 

though they may be equally rich, if not richer, in respect of occupations connected with 

primary industries such as the collection and exploitation of forest produce, fishing etc 
Again, the proportion of the livelihood class in the tahsils of Banswada of Nizamabad District* 
Sangareddy and \ ikarabad of Medak District, and Pargi of Mahbubnagar District all 
of which adjoin the western districts, as well as in the tahsils of Yellareddv of 
Nizamabad District, Narsapur of Medak District and Shahabad of Hyderabad District 
which adjoin tliC tahsils incut ioned earlier, ranges between 52 in Vikarabad to 99 in 
Shahabad. These tahsils are, like the western districts, poor in rural industries and 

toddy drawing, Besides, the tahsils of Yellarcddy and Pargi are particularly backward. 
Bodlian Tahsil in Nizamabad District would have also exhibited a similar pattern but for 
its sugar factory and large farms, which sustain a number of persons engaged in different 
occupations falling under Production (other than cultivation). 

214. Dish ictwise Vcu iat ion in the Proportion of the Livelihood Class of Per sons principally 
dependant on Commerce .—Districtwise, the proportion of persons principally sustained 
by commerce among every 1,000 of the population varies from 1G1 in Hyderabad to 
just 27 in Adilabad, as against the corresponding proportion of 51 for the state. In 
the remaining districts, it is slightly higher than 50 in Bidar and varies between 40 and 
50 in Nanded, Nizamabad,-Parbhani, Mahbubnagar, Aurangabad, Medak, Nalgonda, 
\\ a ran gal, Gulbarga and Raichur and between 30 and 40 in Osmanabad, Bhir and Karim- 

nagar. 

The fairly respectable proportion in Hyderabad District is almost exclusively due 
f° Hyderabad City and its suburban units, which thchiselves account roughly for one 
iourtli of the total number of persons belonging to this livelihood class in the entire state. 

II figures pertaining to the metropolis and its suburban areas arc excluded, the pro¬ 
portion in Hyderabad District diminishes to GO as against the corresponding proportion 
oi 42 in the state. As mentioned elsewhere, the cultural, educational, administrative, 
industrial and commercial activities of this state arc concentrated to a very unhealthy 
extent in Hyderabad City. And among all these, commerce is perhaps the most centered. 
No other urban area in the state, not even Warangal City, can be said to be fully dev¬ 
eloped from the point of view of commerce in all its aspects of banking, insurance and 
wholesale and retail trade. But the proportion in Hyderabad District remains slightly 
higher than in the other districts even after excluding the figures pertaining to Hyderabad 
City and its suburban units. This is mainly because of the large number of persons 
residing in the mofussil areas of the district, especially in the tahsils of Hyderabad West 
and Hyderabad East, who arc cither engaged in commercial occupations in the city 
or in such occupations in the mofussil areas themselves which arc ancillary to the city’s 
commercial life— e.g ., a trader, or the representative of a trader, buying commodities 
in the villages for supply to the city. The slightly higher proportion in Bidar District as 
compared with those in the remaining districts of the state is largely due to a high pro¬ 
portion of Lingayats who have returned commerce as their principal occupation in both 
its rural and urban areas—especially Bidar, Zahirabad, Udgir and Kalyani Towns. Be¬ 
sides, the location of the district almost in the centre of the cotton growing tracts in the 
state and across the ancient highways connecting Hyderabad City and its eastern districts 


HYDERABAD STATE 


Number of Persons belonging to Livelihood Class of Commerce, among every 1,000 
of the Total Population, in the various Tahsils and Districts of the State 


Index of Districts and Tahsils 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

• 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 . 


1. 

2 . 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


1. Aurangabad Dist. 

Aurangabad. 

Paithan. 

Gangapur. 

Vaijapur. 

Kannad. 

Khuldabad. 

Sillod. 

Bhokardan. 

Jaffarabad. 

Jalna. 

Ambad. 

2. Parbhani Dist. 

Parbhani. 

Gangakhed. 

Pathri. 

Partur. 

Jintur. 

Hingoli. 

Kalamnuri. 

Basmath. 

3. Nanded Dist. 

Nanded. 

Biloli. 

Deglur. 

Mukhed. 

Kandhar. 

Hadgaon. 

Bhoker. 

Mudhol. 

4. Bidar Dist . 

Bidar. 

Zahirabad. 

Humnabad. 

Bhalki. 

Nilanga. 

Ahmadpur. 

Udgir. 

Santpur (Aurad). 
Narayankhed. 


5. Bhir Dist. 

1. Bhir. 

2. Patoda. 

3. Ashti. 

4. Georai. 

5. Manjlegaon. 

0. Mominabad. 

7. Kaij. 

6. Osmanabad Dist. 

1. Osmanabad. 

2. Tuljapur. 

3. Parenda. 

4. Bhoom. 

5. Kalam. 

0. Latur. 

7. Owsa. 

8. Omerga. 

7. Hyderabad Dist. 

1. Hyderabad West. 

2. Hyderabad East. 

3. S ha ha bad. 

4. MedchaJ. 

5. Ibrahimpatnam. 

8. Mahbubnagar Dist. 

1. Mahbubnagar. 

2. Wanparti. 

3. Atmakur. 

4. Makhtal. 

5. Pargi. 

0. Shadnagar. 

7. Kalvakurti. 

8. Achampet. 

9. Nagarkurnool. 

10. Kollapur. 

9. Raichur Dist. 

1. Raichur. 

2. Manvi. 

3. Sindhnoor. 


4. 

Gangawati. 


5. 

Koppal. 


6. 

Yelburga. 


7. 

Kushtagi. 


8. 

Lingsugur. 


9. 

Deodurg. 


10. 

Gadwal. 


11. 

Alampur. 



10. Gulbarga 

Dist. 

1. 

Gulbarga. 


o 

Chitapur. 


3. 

Yadgir. 


4. 

Shahpur. 


5. 

Shorapur. 


6. 

Jcvargi (And< 

>la). 

7. 

Afzalpur. 


8. 

Aland. 


9. 

Chincholi. 


10. 

Tandur. 


11. 

Kodangal. 


12. 

Seram. 



13. Me dak Dist. 

1. Sangureddy. 

2. Vikarabad. 

3. Andol. 

4. Medak. 

5. Siddipet. 

0. Gajwel. 

7. Narsapur. 

14. Karimnugar Dist. 

1. Karimnagar. 

2. Sirsilla. 

3. Metpalli. 

4. Jagtiyal. 

5. Sulfanabad. 

0. Manthani (Mahadeopuri. 

7. Parkal. 

8. Huzurabad. 

15. Warangal Dist. 


11. Adilabad Dist. 

1. Adilabad. 

2. Utnoor. 

3. Khanapur. 

4. Nirmal. 

5. Boath. 

6. Kinwat. 

7. Rajura. 

8. Sirpur. 

9. Chinnoor. 

10. Lakshattipet. 

11. Asifabad. 

12. Nizamabad Dist. 

1. Nizamabad. 

2. Kamareddy. 

3. Yellareddy. 

4. Banswada. 

5. Bodhan. 

6. Armoor. 


1. Warangal. 

2. Pakhal. 

3. Mulug. 

4. Burgampahad. 

5. Pal vane ha. 

6. Madhira. 

7. Yellandu. 

8. Khammam. 

9. Mahbubabad. 

16 . Nalgonda Dist. 

1. Nalgonda. 

2. Miryalguda. 

3. Deverkonda. 

4. Ramannapet. 

5. Bhongir. 

6. Jangaon. 

7. Suryapet. 

8. Huzurnagar. 


[P. T. O.] 
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with the towns in western India may also be contributory factors. This livelihood 
class accounts for even less than one twentieth ( i.e ., five per cent) of the population in all 
the other districts of the state. It is particularly insignificant in Adilabad District, 
wherein the class accounts for even less than three per cent of the population. This is 
not at all surprising. Adilabad is the most backward district in the state -with a very 
heavy proportion of Scheduled Tribes, Scheduled Castes and other Backward Classes. 
Its percentage of literacy is the lowest in the state, being even lower than 6. Its largest 
town is populated by less than 20,000 persons. It is hilly, covered with extensive 
forests and is particularly poor in communications. Large portions of the district be¬ 
come inaccessible in the rainy season. In fact, as the district itself is entirely bounded 
by large rivers to its entire length in the north, east and south, communication with areas 
beyond the district is rendered extremely difficult during the rains, except at some stray 
places. Besides, its neighbouring areas to the east and the north-east are equally, if not 
more, backward. Perhaps in no other area of the state is payment in kind and barter 
and self-sufficiency (according to existing standards) at the village level more in evidence 
than in this district. All this represents a setting in which commerce can hardly reach 
its full stature. In fact, but for its coal mines, the recent extension of the railways upto 
Adilabad Town, a few large industrial establishments and the construction of the Kadam 
Project, the proportion of the livelihood class would have been almost microscopic in 
this district. There is also no doubt that many of the merchants who are exploiting the 
resources of the district in cotton and forest produce are living in areas beyond its limits— 
being represented locally by munims and agents. But this factor by itself is not likely 
to have led to any appreciable difference in the proportion of the livelihood class to the 
total population of the district. 

215. The Livelihood Class of persons principally dependent on Commerce is very 
heavily concentrated in the urban areas of the state. Over 60 per cent of the persons 
belonging to this livelihood class live in the towns of the state. Similarly, while the 
livelihood class accounts for 51 persons out of every 1,000 in the state, the corresponding 
proportion is as high as 170 in its urban and only 24 in its rural areas. This concentration 
is true of every district in the state, to a smaller or larger degree. This would be obvious 
from Table 32 which gives the proportion of persons belonging to this livelihood 
class among every 1,000 of the population for each district of the state as well as for its 
urban and rural areas. 

Table 32 


Livelihood Class of 
Commerce per 1,000 of 
the Population in 


District 

All 

_.A,. - - 

Urban 

Rural 


areas 

areas 

areas 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Hyderabad 

161 

192 

58 

Hyderabad State .. 

51 

170 

24 

Bidar 

50 

219 

24 

Nanded 

49 

183 

22 

Nizamabad 

48 

137 

29 

Parbhani 

47 

205 

18 

Mahbubnagar 

47 

153 

35 

Aurangabad 

44 

181 

21 

Medak 

44 

166 

33 


Livelihood Class of 
Commerce per 1,000 of 


District 

the Population 

._A_ 

IN 


All 

Urban 

Rural 


areas 

areas 

areas 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Nalgonda 

43 

140 

35 

Warangal 

41 

141 

19 

Gulbarga 

41 

156 

16 

Raichur 

40 

133 

16 

Osmanabad 

39 

188 

13 

Bhir 

33 

168 

17 

Karimnagar 

32 

121 

24 

Adilabad 

27 

115 

14 






The livelihood (‘lass accounts tor over one fifth of the total population in the towns of 
Badepnlli (870)*, Lai ur (867), Zahirabad (305), Tanclur (285), Udgir (282), Sadasivpet (282), 
Bidar (266), Kalyani (258), Hingoli (252). Khammam (242,) Sailu (231), Kandhar (230), 
Ilumnabad (228), Manwath (221), .Tallin (218), Jangaon (208), Partur (214), Bhainsa (211), 
Gangakhed (212), Parbhani (203), Yaclgir (201) and Bhongir (201). 


Note. —There is no doubt that these towns (other than Kalyani, Kandhar, Humnabad and Gangakhed) are commercially 
among the most important in the state. But there are many others which are equally if not more, important. The proportion 
of this livelihood class is not very impressive in them merely because the population is spread over other noil-agricultural classes 
as well. In other words they arc important not only as commercial centres, but also as administrative or industrial*centres, or both* 

216. There is no distinct pattern in the variation of this livelihood class in terms of 
adjoining districts or tahsils taken as a whole. Among all the 138 tahsils in the state, 
the proportion of persons principally dependant on commerce exeeeds 100 only in Hy¬ 
derabad West (101) and Latur (110). The relatively heavy proportion in the former is 

due to Hyderabad C ity and its suburban units and in the latter to Latur Town. Next 

* * _ _ . . • a 

to Baichor and Nanded Towns. Latur Town is perhaps the most important agricultural 
market in the state from the point of view of the value of the annual turn-over. It is 
the chief market for the agricultural produce of not only Osmanabad District but also 
of the surrounding areas of Bhir and Bidar Districts, all of which are rich in cotton as 
well as groundnut. But unlike the first two towns, this town is not very important 
from other points of view—both Raicluir and Nanded Towns are the headquarters for 
their respective districts and the latter is also one of the very important industrial centres 
of the state. Consequently, a larger proportion of the population in this town than 
in the' other two are principally dependent on commerce. Among the other tahsils of 
the state, the proportion of this livelihood class exceeds 75 in the tahsils of Aurangabad 
(88) and Jalna (83) in Aurangabad District; Nanded (93) in Nanded District; Nizamabad 
(76) in Nizamabad District; Bidar (81) in Bidar District; Gulbarga (89) in Gulbarga 
District; Raiehur (97) in Raichur District; and Hyderabad East (99) in Hyderabad 
District. Each of these tahsils, other than Bidar and Hyderabad East, contains an 
urban area inhabited by over half a lakh of persons. The relatively heavy proportion in 
Bidar Tahsil is partly due to Bidar Town, which isa fairly important urban unit and partly 
to the large number of Lingayats in and around this town who have returned commerce 
as their principal means of livelihood. Similarly, the relatively heavy proportion in 
Hyderabad East is due to the influence of Hyderabad City which adjoins thistahsil. 
But. two other tahsils of the state, namely Warangal and Palvanchain Warangal District, 
each of which also contains an urban unit populated by over 50,000 persons, do not 
record an equally heavy proportion of this livelihood class. This is due, in case ol Waran¬ 
gal Tahsil, partly to its heavy rural population and partly to the fact that the population 
of Warangal City—which is also of considerable commercial importance—is more evenly 
distributed among all the four non-agricultural classes than in most of the bigger urban 
units of the state ;and, in ease of Palvancha Tahsil, to the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of the fifty thousand and odd persons in its town of Kothagudem are the em 
ployees of collieries or are the dependents of such employees—the commercial activi¬ 
ties in this town are almost entirely confined to retail trade catering the needs ol * s 
mining population. The proportion of the livelihood class exceeds 50 (but not 75) m the 
tahsils of Parbhani (68), Pathri (63) and Hingoli (57) in Parbhani District ; Mudhol (58) 
in Nanded District; Zahirabad (68), Humnabad (74) and Udgir (62) in Bidar District, 
Bhir (52) and Mominabad (50) in Bhir District; lbrahimpatnam (52) in Hyderabad 
District; Mahbubnagar (73), Wanparti (53) and Makhtal (51) in Mahbubnagar District, 
Tandur (74) in Gulbarga District; Kamareddy (56) in Nizamabad District; ^lddipei 

♦ Figures in brackets represent the actual proportion in individual towns per 1,000 of the population. 
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(56) in Medak District; Warangal (66) in W'arangal District; Nalgonda (54) and Bhongir 
(53) in Nalgonda District. In most of these talisils the comparatively high propor¬ 
tion is mainly due either to a fairly large urban unit or a number of urban units. In some 
tahsils, as in the case of Tandur, it results chiefly from an unusually high concentration 
of commerce in their urban units in spite of their being not very populous, and in some 
tahsils as in Kamareddy or Wanparti, to the presence of a number of small commercially 
important villages. The comparatively high proportion in Ibrahimpatnam Tahsil is chiefly 
due to its proximity to Hyderabad City. Among all the remaining 109 of the 138 tahsils 
in the state, the proportion of this livelihood class is hardly singnificant, being less than 
50 i.e., one twentieth of the total population. Some among these 109 tahsils like Bodhan, 
Chitapui, Khammam, Karimnagar, Yadgir anti Jagtiyal, however, also contain a fairly 
large urban population comparable in dimension with those in the tahsils mentioned 
earliei. But these tahsils also have a heavy rural population, or their urban population 
is concentrated in occupations connected with other non-agricultural livelihood classes, 
or is more evenly spread out among all the non-agricultural livelihood classes. 

217. Districtwise Variation in the Livelihood Class of Persons Principally dependent 
on Transport. —Districtwise, the proportion of persons principally dependent on Trans¬ 
port among every 1,000 of the population is even at its highest‘only 66 in Hyderabad 
and at its lowest is just 4 in Karimnagar, as against the corresponding proportion of 
13 for the state. In the remaining districts it is about 15 in Warangal, varies between 
10 and 15 in Adilabad, Nizamabad, Aurangabad and Gulbarga. It is about 10 in Raiehur 
and below 10— i.e., less than even one per cent of the total population—in the remaining 
districts of Parbhani, Nandcd, Bidar. Mahbubnagar. Medak, Nalgonda, Osmanabad 
and Bhir. Thus, this livelihood class is not significant in any district of the st ite and is 
almost, microscopic in many of them. In fact, even in Hyderabad District the livelihood 
class, which accounts for slightly less than seven per cent of the district population, is 
heavily concentrated in Hyderabad City and its suburban units—as many as 893 persons 
among every 1,000 belonging to the class in Hyderabad District reside in these urban 
units. Again, while the livelihood class claims among every 1.000 of the population about 

80 persons in Hyderabad City and its suburbs, it accounts for only 28 in the rest of the 
district. 


218. The Livelihood Class of Transport, more than that of Commerce, is heavily 
concentrated in the urban areas of the state. Almost eighty per cent of the people 
belonging to this class live in the cities and towns of the state, Hyderabad City and its 
suburban units themselves accounting for over thirty five per cent of the total. While 
the livelihood class claims 13 out of every 1,000 of the population in the state as a whole, 
the corresponding proportion in its urban areas is as high as 56 and in its rural as micro¬ 
scopic as 3. This is practically true of almost all the districts of the state as would be 
obvious from Table 33 which gives figures pertaining to the proportion of persons 
belonging to this livelihood class among every 1,000 of the population in each district 
as well as its urban and rural areas. 


K 


[Table. 
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Table 33 


District 

Livelihood Class of 
Transport per 1,000 of 

the Population in 

_ 

All 

Urban 

Rural 


areas 

areas 

areas 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Hyderabad 

66 

78 

28 

Warangal 

15 

63 

4 

Hyderabad State 

13 

50 

3 

Adilabad 

13 

59 

6 

Nizamabad 

12 

52 

4 

Aurangabad 

11 

63 

3 

Gulbarga 

11 

51 

2 

Raichur 

10 

41 

3 

Parbhani 

9 

46 

2 


Livelihood Class of 
Transport per 1,000 of 
the Population in 


District 

' All 

A 

Urban 

Rural 


areas 

areas 

areas 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Nanded 

8 

34 

3 

Bidar 

6 

35 

2 

Mahbubnagar 

6 

31 

3 

Medak 

5 

26 

3 

Nalgonda 

5 

39 

2 

Osmanabnad 

5 

28 

1 

Bhir 

5 

40 

1 

Karimnagar 

4 

26 

2 


The only district in whose rural areas this livelihood class is not exactly microscopic’ 
is Hyderabad. This is mainly due to the large number of persons residing in the mofussil 
areas of the district who are employed either in the relatively numerous railway stations 
and other railway establishments located within those areas themselves, including persons 
employed as gate-keepers or gangmen, or in similar establishments, or other transport 
organisations and activities, in the city and its suburban units. 


The concentration of the livelihood class in the urban areas of the state is not at 
all surprising. The average villager in this state hardly needs any transport in his day 
to day life. When he goes to any nearby village for attending a fair or a jatra, or any 
social or religious function, he either walks the distance or uses his bandi 4 harnessing’, 
to it the oxen he keeps for ploughing or plying his trade. Sometimes, he borrows 
the bandi or the transport animals, or both, from an acquaintance or friend. Only very rarely 
does he hire a bandi , or a bandi and the animals with the owner driver—who most often 
happens to be a fellow cultivator or artisan. This is more or less the procedure which 
he adopts whenever he himself has to transport his agricultural produce, or the articles 
he has made, to the market town or village. Again, only in case when both his village 
and the place which he is visiting happen to be within reasonable distance of a bus route 
or a railway line, does he think of using such mechanical means of transport. And due 
to the very nature of the railway or road transport organisations, the overwhelming 
majority of the persons employed by them reside in towns and cities even though many 
of them pass through rural areas in their daily routine. Further, transport by water 
is rather rare in this state, primarily because its rivers cannot be used lor the purpose. 
As against this, the average town dweller is considerably dependent on some sort of trans¬ 
port even in his day to day life—the bigger or larger the town, the greater is his degree of 
dependancy. And unlike in case of the villages, where most families own, or can borrow 
a cart and the requisite transport animals, only a very small percentage in the towns 
keep vehicles of any sort—other than cycles whose capacity for transport is extremely 
limited. The importance of transport, as an independent service, is further enhanced m 
urban areas, especially in the larger on£S, on account of their ever increasing commercial 
and industrial activities, the distances to be covered by persons in their daily 
routine, and the influx and exodus of migrants. In short, both the 4 demand and supply* 







HYDERABAD STATE 


Number of Persons belonging to Livelihood Class of Transport, among every 1,000 
of the Total Population, in the various Tahsils and Districts of the State 


Index of Districts and Tahsils 


1. 

1. Aurangabad Dist. 
Aurangabad. 

1. 

2. 

Paithan. 

2. 

3. 

Gangapur. 

3. 

4. 

Vaijapur. 

4. 

5. 

Kannad. 

5. 

6. 

Khuldabad. 

6. 

7. 

Sillod. 

4 , 

8. 

Bhokardan. 


9. 

Jaffarabad. 


10. 

Jalna. 


11. 

Am bad. 

l. 


2. Parbhani Dist. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

Parbhani. 

4. 

5. 

2. 

Gangakhed. 

6. 

3. 

Pathri. 

7. 

4. 

Partur. 

8. 

5. 

Jintur. 

6. 

Hingoli. 


7. 

Kalamnuri. 


8. 

Basmath. 

1. 


3. Handed Dist. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
/), 

1. 

Nanded. 

2. 

Biloli. 


3. 

Deglur. 


4. 

Mukhed. 


5. 

Kandhar. 

1. 

6. 

Iiadgaon. 

2. 

7. 

Bhoker. 

3. 

8. 

Mudhol. 

4. 


4. Bidar Dist. 

5. 

6. 
p+r 

1. 

Bidar. 

7. 

2. 

Zahirabad. 

U • 

9 

3. 

Humnabad. 

10. 

4. 

Bhalki. 

5. 

Nilanga. 


6. 

Ahmadpur. 


7. 

Udgir. 

1 . 

8. 

n 

Santpur (Aurad). 

2. 

9. 

Narayankhed. 

3. 


5. Bhir Dist. 

Bhir. 

Patoda. 

As ht i. 

Georai. 

Manjlogaon. 

Mominabad. 

Ivaij. 

6. Osmanabad Dist. 

Osmanabad. 

Tuljapur. 

Parenda. 

Bhoom. 

Ka 1 am. 

Latur. 

Owsa. 

Omerga. 

7. Hyderabad Dist. 

Hyderabad West. 
Hyderabad East. 
Shahabad. 

MedchaJ. 

Ibrahimpatnam. 

8 . Mahbubnagar Dist. 

Ma hbubnagar. 

Wan parti. 

Atmakur. 

Makhtal. 

Pargi. 

Shadnagar. 

Kalvakurti. 

Achampet. 

Nagarkurnool. 

Kollapur. 

9. Raichur Dist. 

Raichur. 

Manvi. 

Sindhnoor. 


4. 

Gangawati. 


5. 

Koppal. 


6. 

Yelburga. 

1. 

7. 

Kushtagi. 

2. 

8. 

Lingsugur. 

3. 

9. 

Deodurg. 

4. 

10. 

Gadwal. 

5. 

11. 

Alampur. 

G. 


10. Gulbarga Dist. 

• • 

1. 

Gulbarga. 


2. 

Chitapur. 

1. 

3. 

Yadgir. 

2. 

4. 

Shahpur. 

3. 

5. 

Shorapur. 

4. 

6. 

Jevargi (Andola). 

o. 

7. 

Afzalpur. 

6. 

8. 

Aland. 

7. 

9. 

Chincholi. 

8. 

10. 

Tandur. 


11. 

Kodangal. 


12. 

Seram. 



11. Adilabad Dist. 

i. 

9 
^ • 



3. 

1. 

Adilabad. 

4. 

2. 

Utnoor. 

5. 

3. 

Khan a pur. 

6. 

4. 

Nirmal. 

7. 

5. 

Boath. 

8. 

6. 

Kinwat. 

9. 

7. 

Rajura. 


8. 

Sirpur. 


9. 

Chiimoor. 


10. 

Lakshattipet. 

1. 

11. 

Asifabad. 

2. 



3. 


12. Nizamabad Dist. 

4. 



5. 

1. 

Nizamabad. 

' 6. 

2. 

Kamareddy. 

7. 

3. 

Yellareddy. 

8. 

4. 

Banswada. 



5. Bodhan. 

6. Armoor. 


13. Medak Dist. 

Sangareddy. 

Vikarabad. 

Andol. 

Medak. 

Siddipet. 

Gajwel. 

Narsapur. 

14. Karimnagar Dist. 

Karimnagar. 

Sirsilla. 

Metpalli. 

Jagtiyal. 

Sultanabad. 

Manthani (Mahadeopur). 
Parkal. 

Huzurabad. 


15. Warangal Dist. 


Wa ran gal. 
Pakhal. 

Mulug. 

Burgampahad. 


Palvancha. 

Madhira. 

Yellandu. 

K ham mam. 
Mahbubabad. 


16 . Nalgonda Dist. 

Nalgonda. 

Miryalguda. 

Deverkonda. 

Ramannapet. 

Bhongir. 

Jangaon. 

Suryapet. 

Huzurnagar. 


[P. T. O.] 
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of transport services is considerably more in evidence in the urban than in the rural 
areas. Almost, ninety per cent of the microscopic number of self-supporting persons 
principally employed in transport by air; eighty five per cent of the huge number of persons 
principally employed in transport by road, including drivers of bundis, tongas, jhatkas, 
rikshas and motor vehicles as well as persons engaged as hammals (transport coolies) 
in bazars, etc; and over seventy percent of the persons principally employed in railway 
traffic, reside in the urban areas of the state which do not even account for onc-fifth of the 
total population. And of these, a heavy percentage, roughly 35 of tiros : employed in 
transport by i ail, 40 of those employed in transport by road and 85 of those employed 
in transport by air, reside in Hyderabad City and its suburban units, lint even in urban 
areas, the number of persons belonging to this livelihood class is hardly comparable with 
those belonging to the Livelihood Classes of Commerce and much less of those of Produc¬ 
tion (other than cultivation) and Oilier Services and Miscellaneous Sources. For example, 
among the larger of the towns in this state—among those inhabited by over 20,C00 persons— 
the Livelihood Class of Transport is in, relation to the total population, most numerous 
in Raichur, Khammam and Jalna wherein it accounts for only 11 percent of the popula¬ 
tion in the first and 10 per cent in the remaining two. As against this, the Livelihood Class 
of Commerce accounts for 37 per cent in Latur, 27 in Bidarand25 in Hingoli ; that of 
Production (other than cultivation) accounts for 77 per cent in Kothagudem, 45 in Na- 
rayanpet and 42 in Bodhan ; and that of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources 
for 55 per cent in Nalgonda, 54 in Karimnagar and 52 in Parbhani. 


219. Although the Livelihood Class of Transport is not important numerically in 
any tahsil of the state except those surrounding Hyderabad City and its suburban 
units ; it is generally more perceptible in the tahsils which are connected by rail than in 
the others. This is due not only to the fact that railway employees, who account for 
roughly one third* of the livelihood class are concentrated in such tahsils, but also because 
all the other types of transport services in the state are centred at, or converge on, 
rail heads. Among all the 138 tahsils in this state, the Livelihood Class of Transport 
accounts for over 20 among every 1,000 of the population ( i.e ., is in excess of 2 per cent) 
only in the tahsils of Aurangabad and Jalna, which contain the two large towns of Aura¬ 
ngabad and Jalna respectively; Parbhani, which contains not only Parbhani Town but also 
the important railway junction of Purna; Nanded, which contains not only Nanded Town 
but also the railway junction of Mudkhed ; Nizamabad and Bodhan which contain not 
only the important towns of Nizamabad and Bodhan but also some fairly important rail¬ 
heads and a small railway junction ; Asifabad and Khanapur, mainly because of the 
classification of certain types of workers attached to the collieries in the former and the 
Kadam Project in the latter under this livelihood class ; Warangal, which contains the 
second city of the state and the important railway junction of Kazipet; Raichur, which 
contains the important town of Raichur ; Chitapur, which contains the industrial 
town of Shahabad as well as the important railway junction of Wadi ; Gulbarga, which 
contains the important town of Gulbarga ; and Latur which contains the commercial town 
of Latur ; and lastly, Hyderabad West, Hyderabad East, Medchal and Ibrahimpatnam, 
which are all influenced by Hyderabad City and its suburban units. Of these tahsils, only 
Khanapur and Ibrahimpatnam are not connected by rail. The only two tahsils in the state 
wherein the proportion exceeds 50 (i.e., 5 per cent) are the two tahsils of Hyderabad West 
and East which contain and surround Hyderabad City and most of its suburban units. 
The proportion is below 20 (i.e., 2 per cent) in all the remaining 121 tahsils of the state, 

•This is even after excluding such of them like fitters, mechanics, workshop employees, etc., who are engaged in repairing 
or manufacturing railway equipment and have, therefore, been treated as belonging to the Livelihood Class of Production * 
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being appreciably lower than even 5 {i.c., half a per cent) in almost all of them which are 
not connected l>v rail. 


220. Distnctwisc Variation in Ike Proportion of the Livelihood Class of Persons princi - 
pnlhj d pendent on Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources .—Districtwise, the highest 
proportion of the number of persons principally dependent on Other Services and Miscel¬ 
laneous Sources among every 1,000 of the population is 413 in Hyderabad. There is 
then a sudden drop in the second highest proportion, which is only 110 in Aurangabad. 
Among the remaining districts of the state, the proportion ranges between 100 and 110 
in Parbhani, Karimnagar, Nandcd, Raichur, Adilabad and Warangal; between 75 and 
100 in Nizamabad, Bhir, Mahbubnagar, Osmanabad, Bidar and Nalgonda ; and is slightly 
below 75 in Gulbarga and Medak, being only 71 in the latter. But in Hyderabad District, 
if figures pertaining to Hyderabad City and its suburban units are excluded, the 
proportion diminishes to 125, which is in keeping with the pattern in the rest of the dis¬ 
tricts. In Hyderabad City and its suburban units, the proportion is as high as 509. 
Thus, excluding the figures pertaining to the metropolis and its suburbs, the Livelihood 
Class of Oilier Services and Miscellaneous Sources is fairly well dispersed among the 
districts of the state, being neither prominent nor insignificant in any district. 

221. This livelihood class is also, though to a smaller extent than the Livelihood Class 
of Commerce and more especially that cf Transport, concentrated in urban areas. Almost 
GO per cent of the people belonging to it reside in the towns and cities of the state—Hy¬ 
derabad City anel its suburban units themselves accounting for over 26 per cent of them. 
This concentration in the towns and cities of the state would be more obvious from 
Table 34, which gives figures pertaining to the proportion of the number of persons 
belonging to this class among every 1,000 of the population in each district and its urban 
and rural areas. 


Table 34 


Livelihood Class of Other 
Services and Miscellaneous 
Sources per 1,000 of the 
Population in 


Livelihood Class of Other 
Services and Miscellaneous 
Sources per 1,000 of the 
Population in 


District 

( 

_A__ 

* 

District. 

< — 

_ 

Rural 


All 

Urban 

Rural 


All 

Urban 


areas 

areas 

areas 


areas 

areas 

areas 

u) 

(2) 

(3) 

W 

(i) 

(2) 

(8) 

(1) 

Hyderabad 

U3 

504 

118 

Nizamabad .. 

97 

258 

63 

Hyderabad State 

119 

379 

59 

Bhir 

92 

381 

59 

Aurangabad 

110 

433 

57 

Mahbubnagar . 

80 

332 

60 

Parbhani 

109 

343 

07 

Osmanabad . . 

83 

299 

40 

Karimnagar 

107 

355 

84 

Bidar 

77 

307 

41 

Nanded 

100 

302 

08 

Nalgonda 

76 

315 

50 

Raichur 

106 

342 

44 

Gulbarga 

74 

266 

31 

Adilabad 

103 

315 

73 

Medak 

71 

305 

49 

Warangal 

100 

272 

02 






This concentration can easily be explained. This livelihood class derives its strongui 
overwhelmingly from (1) persons engaged in the construction and maintenance of build- 
ings, (2) employees of the Governments of Hyderabad and India, who are unclassifiable 
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HYDERABAD STATE 


Number of Persons belonging to Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneou 

Sources, among every 1,000 of the Total Population, in the various 

Tahsils and Districts of the State 


1. Aurangabad Dist. 


1. 

Aurangabad. 

1. 

2. 

Paithan. 

2. 

3. 

Gangapur. 

3. 

4. 

Vaijapur. 

4. 

5. 

Kannad. 

5. 

6. 

Khuldabad. 

6. 

7. 

Sillod. 

i . 

8. 

Bhokardan. 


9. 

Jaffarabad. 


10. 

Jalna. 


11. 

Am bad. 

1. 

o 


2. Parbhani Dist. 

M • 

3. 



4. 

1. 

Parbhani. 

5. 

2. 

Gangakhed. 

6. 

3. 

Pat hr i. 

7. 

4. 

Partur. 

8. 

5. 

Jintur. 


6. 

Hingoli. 


7. 

Kalamnuri. 

% 


8. 

Basmath. 

1. 



2. 


3. Nanded Dist. 

3. 



4. 

1. 

Nanded., 

5. 

2. 

Biloli. 


3. 

Deglur. 


4. 

Mukhcd. 


5. 

Kandhar. 

1. 

6. 

Hadgaon. 

2. 

7. 

Bhoker. 

3. 

8. 

Mudhol. 

4. 



5. 


4. Bidar Dist. 

6. 



7. 

1. 

Bidar. 

8. 

2. 

Zahirabad. 

9. 

3. 

Humnabad. 

10. 

4. 

Bhalki. 


5. 

Nilanga. 


6. 

Ahmad pur. 


7. 

Udgir. 

l. 

8. 

Santpur (Aurad). 

2. 

9. 

Narayankhed. 

3. 


Index of Districts and Tahsils 


5. Bhir Dist . 

Bhir. 

Patoda. 

Ashti. 

Georai. 

Manjlegaon. 

Mominabad. 

Kaij. 

0. Osmanabad Dist. 

Osmanabad. 

Tuljapur. 

Parenda. 

Bhoom. 

Kalam. 

Latur. 

Owsa. 

Omerga. 

7. Hyderabad Dist. 

Hyderabad West. 
Hyderabad East. 
Shahabad. 

Medcha). 
Ibrahimpatnam. 

8. Mahbubnagar Dist. 

Ma hbubnagar. 
Wanparti. 

Atmakur. 

Makhtal. 

Pargi. 

Shadnagar. 
Kalvakurti. 
Achampet. 
Nagarkurnool. 
Kollapur. 

9. Raichur Dist. 

Raichur. 

Manvi. 

Sindhnoor. 


4. 

Gangawati. 

5. 

Koppal. 

6. 

Yelburga. 

/. 

Kushtagi. 

8. 

Lingsugur. 

9. 

Dcodurg. 

10. 

Gadwal. 

11. 

Alampur. 


10. Gulbarga Dist. 

1. 

Gulbarga. 

*2 

Chitapur. 

3. 

Yadgir. 

4. 

Shahpur. 

5. 

Shorapur. 

6. 

Jevargi (Andola). 

7. 

Afzalpur. 

8. 

Aland. 

9. 

Chincholi. 

10. 

Tandur. 

11. 

Kodanga). 

12. 

Seram. 


11. Adilabad Dist. 

1. 

Adilabad. 

2. 

Utnoor. 

3. 

Khanapur. 

4. 

Nirmal. 

5. 

Boath. 

6. 

Kinwat. 

7. 

Rajura. 

8. 

Sirpur. 

9. 

Chiimoor. 

10. 

Lakshattipet. 

11. 

Asifabad. 


12. Nizamabad Dist. 

1. 

Nizamabad. 

2. 

Kamareddy. 

3. 

Yellareddy. 

4. 

Banswada. 

5. 

Bodhan. 

6. 

Armoor. 


13. Meda/c Dist. 

1. Sangareddy. 

2. Vikarabad. 

3. Andol. 

4. Medak. 

5. Siddipet. 

6. Gajwel. 

7. Narsapur. 

14. Karimnagar Dist. 

1. Karimnagar. 

2. Sirsilla. 

3. Metpalli. 

4. Jagtiyal. 

5. Sultanabad. 

0. Manthani (Mahadeopur) 

7. Parkal. 

8. Huzurabad. 

15. Warangal Dist . 

1. Warangal. 

2. Pakhal. 

3. Mulug. 

4. Burgampahad. 

5. Pal vane ha. 

6. Madhira. 

7. Yellandu. 

8. Khammam. 

9. Mahbubabad. 

16. Nalgonda Dist. 

1. Nalgonda. 

2. Mirvalguda. 

3. Deverkonda. 

4. Ramannapet. 

5. Bhongir. 

6. Jangaon. 

7. Suryapet. 

8. Huzurnagar. 


* 


[P. T. O.] 
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under other categories, (3) washermen, (4) domestic servants, (5) beggars and vagrants, 
(6) employees of educational institutions, (7) police personnel, (8) persons living on pen¬ 
sions, mansabs, grants, etc., (9) village officials and servants, (10) barbers, (11) persons 
engaged in the construction and maintenance of irrigation projects, (12) owners and 
employees of hotels, restaurants, etc., (13) persons connected with medical and health 
services, (14) persons connected with religious and charitable services, (15) persons 
belonging to recreation services, (16) scavengers and other persons belonging to sanitary 
services, (17) persons engaged in the construction of roads, (18) employees of Munici¬ 
palities and Local Bodies (not classifiable under other categories) (19) legal services, 
(20) persons employed in the generation, transmission and distribution of electric 
power, and (21) employees of the former feudatory estates of Sarf-e-khas, Paigahas 
and Jagirs—the 1951 Census Enumeration was held only some months after 
the complete integration of these estates—and the dependants of al I such persons. 
Roughly, over 90 per cent of the categories at (18) and (19) ; over 80 per 
cent of the categories at (2), (4), (8), (12) and (16) ; over 70 per cent of the category 
at (20) ; over 60 per cent of the categories at (1), (7), (11)* and (13); over 50 per cent of 
the categories at (6) and (15) ; and lastly an appreciably higher proportion than that 
warranted by the total population of the areas concerned, of all the remaining categories 
mentioned above—excluding of course village officials and their servants—reside in the 
urban areas of the state. Besides, these categories of persons who account for very 
large numbers, there are many others like those employed in communication service- 
(posts, telegraphs, telephones, wireless transmission, etc.,), domestic and industrial water 
supply, journalism, etc., who do not account for appreciable numbers but are none the less 
concentrated in urban areas. The concentration of such categories of population in the 
towns and cities of the state is perhaps to be expected on account of the centralisation 
of most administrative, educational, commercial and industrial— i.e., of those connected 
with large industries—activites in the urban areas of the state, especially the larger 
ones, and the relative backwardness of the villages in all these aspects. It may also be 
of interest to note here that as many as 33 per cent of the Muslims—as against only 9 
of the rest of the population of the state arc principally dependent on occupations falling 

within this livelihood class and over 53 per cent of the Muslims live in the urban areas 
of the state. 


4 



It may be true that a quite large number of persons in the rural areas following the 

occupations mentioned above have returned cultivation as their chief source of sutenance 

and have, therefore, escaped inclusion, in this livelihood class. But. the number of such 

persons is not likely to have been heavy enough to change materially the pattern of 
distribution as indicated above. 


222. Among the 138 tahsils in the state, the proportion of this livelihood class per 

1 L 00 ? T° f the P°P ulation exceeds 100 {i.e., 10 per cent) in the thirty nine tahsils of Hyder¬ 
abad West (499)f, Koppal (255), Aurangabad (243), Raichur (190), Parbhani (182), Nan- 
ded (174), Hyderabad East (172), Gulbarga (171), Khanapur (163), Jalna (159), Bhir (158) 
Nizamabad (156), Bidar (154), Warangal (151), Adilabad (145), Mahbubnagar (142) 
Medchal (137), Lakshattipet (136), Ka imnamr (133), Mudhol (130), Pathri (128) Wan- 
parh (122), Jagtvyal (120), Osmanabad (119), Gangawati (118), Mominabad (116) Hin- 
goh (114), Nirmal (113), Khuldabad (114), Latur (111), Sultanabad (110), Sirpur (108), 


♦ r?L™ ay a S P ear stran g e that over GO per cent of the persons (including their dependants) Drincinallv entrocrpH In th« 
t ruction and maintenance of irrigation works should be in urban areas. This is due to the fac^tllat %> l 

amps containing the majority of the population falling under this category, were treated as urban areas. 8 ‘ ™ Project 


t The figure given 

population. 


in brackets represents the actual proportion of the livelihood class in tiie tahsil concerned per 1,000 of the 
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Ja , 1 ' 1 (l . 7 1)e s llir ( iOO. Ibrahimpatnam( 105), Me/pa/«(108), TuljapurC 102), 

and ( 101 ).. Tnc relatively heavy proportion in all these tahsils, except those in- 

(heated in ilal.es, is mainly due to the heavy percentage of urban population ranging 
imm slightly above 16 m Osmanabad to 96 in Hyderabad West. These tahsils cover 
most o| the urban units in the state which are important from the administrative or cul¬ 
tural points of view. As regards the seventeen tahsils in italics, the relatively heavy pro- 
portam of this livelihood class in the tahsil of Koppal is due partly to its heavy urban 
population and partly to the labourers, etc., engaged in the construction of the 
Tungabhadra Project; in Khanapur and, to an extent, in Shir Tahsil referred to earlier 
is mainly due again to the temporary residence within these tahsils of a large number of 
labourers, employed in the construction of some P.W.D. Projects; in Hyderabad East, 
Medehal and rbrahimpatnam to the tact that they are considerably influenced by the 
metrophs of the state and also contain some of its suburban units; in Lakshattipet 
Jagtiyal, Nirmal, Sultanabad, Metpalli, Sirsilla and Karimnagar *f*—and to a smaller 
( xtent in Su pin lahsil which also falls under the lormer category— to heavy numbers of 
Ohakalas (*>.. the caste of washermen), beggars and vagrants and, to a smaller extent, 
ol peisons employed as village officers and servants or in the construction of 
buildings or small irrigation works ; in Wanparti partly to a P.W.D. Project under cons¬ 
truction and partly to a number ol persons who have taken to occupations covered by 
this livelihood class on account of its former position as a prosperous Samasthan; in 
Khuldabad and ruljapur to the large number of pensioners, government employees, 
priests and other persons belonging to the religious services residing in and around 
Khuldabad and Tu japur Towns ; and in Jintur and Dcglur to a number of persons 
having returned their principal means of livelihood as unspecified labour. In some of 
these seventeen tahsils, like Nirmal and Jagtiyal, a fairly appreciable urban population is 
also a factor leading to the high proportion of the livelihood class. 

As against this, apart from a few backward tahsils like Utnoor in Adilabad (wherein 
the proportion of the livelihood class is almost insignificant being less than 20) or Jalferabad 
in Aurangabad, this livelihood class is the least numerous in this state in the south western 
portions of Gulbarga and the western portions of Raichur District excludingofcourse, the 
tahsils of Koppal and Gangawati mentioned earlier. Among the tahsils in this tract, the pro¬ 
portion is lower than even 40 in Afzalpur and Andola (Jevargi), lower than .50 in Yelburga, 
Sindhnoor, Deodurg and Shahapur, lower than 70 in Shorapur, Lingsugur, and Kushtagi 
and lower than 80 in Manvi. As already stated, in this scarcity zone of the state, 
an overwhelming majority of the population subsists principally on agriculture—mostly 
on owner cultivation. 

*The only two tahsils which contain the clistriot headquarters and arc not included nmonp the tahsils mentioned above, are 
Sanparecidy and Nalponda Tahsils of Medak and Nalponda Districts respectively. The relatively low proportion in these two 
tahsils is due to the fact that they have .a comparatively heavy pereentape of rural population and their headquarter towns have 
not fully developed because of their proximity to Hyderabad City. An additional factor, in case of Sanparcddy, is the dispersal 
of the district ofTices in other places and, in case of Nalponda, the disturbed conditions prevailinp in the district prior to census 
enumeration, on account of which a number of persons, especially the dependants belonpinp to this livelihood class, who would 
have normally resided in Nalponda Town were livinp elsewhere. Similarly, in the other tahsils of Humnabad, Palvancha, Bo.lhan 
Chitapur, Asifabad, Ycllandu, Linpsupur, Makhtal, Bhoom, Gadwal, Ivushtapi and Yadpir, wherein the proportion ofurbin 
population is hipher than in Osmanabad Tahsil, the Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sourc.es suffers in numbers 
because of the importance of certain other non-aprieultural classes or even apricultural classes as in the case of Bhoom or Kmhtapi 
Tahsils. Apain, the proportion of this livelihood class is not very impressive in Khammam Tahsil, which contains one of the im¬ 
portant towns in the state, mainly because of a very heavy rural population as in the case of Sanparcddy or Nalponda Talisili 
mentioned above. 

*fln Karimnapar Tahsil the hi'h proportion of the class is also due to an appreciable extent to the fact that it contains 
the district headquarters. 
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Summary .—During this census, every person enumerated has been classified, on the basis of his principal 
means of livelihood, into one or the other of the eight livelihood classes of persons principally dependent on 
Owner Cultivation, Tenant Cultivation, Agricultural Labour, Agricultural Kent, Production (other than 
cultivation), Commerce, Transport and lastly Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources. For purposes of 
this classification, the means of livelihood through which a self-supporting person derived his income, or the 
major portion of it, was treated as his principal means of livelihood as well as that of all persons dependent 
on him, whether partly or wholly. But the data collected accordingly in respect of individual classes suffers 
from certain limitations. Firstly, in the case of persons deriving their total income from more than one source, 
it is often difficult, especially in rural areas, to specify precisely the means through which the major portion 
of the income was derived. Secondly , due to the varying degrees of esteem commanded by different professions 
in society, the principal means of livelihood returned in many eases represents not the occupation which contri¬ 
buted the largest portion of the income hut only that which confers the highest social status. And lastly , 
manv actually self-supporting females, merely out of respect for their traditional role, returned themselves 
as being partly or entirely dependent on their male relatives and suppressed their own principal means of liveli¬ 
hood. Apart from these limitations, census figures pertaining to any individual livelihood class do not fully 
reflect the importance of the occupations pertinent to it because they do not take into account the number 
of persons deriving a secondary or a subsidiary income from such occupations. 


That the state is primarily agricultural is obvious from the fact that as many as 682, out 
of every 1,000 persons in it, belong to agricultural classes. Among all classes, whether agricultural or 
non-agricultural, the Livelihood Class of Owner Cultivators—accounting for 412 out of every 1,000 of the 
population—is by far the most numerous. The Livelihood Class of Tenant Cultivators is, on the other hand, 
by no means conspicuous. In fact, it can claim only 74 among every 1,000 persons in the state. The Livelihood 
Class of Agricultural Labourers is again one of the major classes in this state, accounting for 172 out of every 
1,000 of its population. But even this appreciable proportion underrates the total capacity of agricultural labour 
for the sustenance of the people because , as a subsidiary profession , it is by far the most important among the 
various occupations followed as such in this state. The Livelihood Class of Agricultural Kent Receivers 
is, however, numerically not very significant. Actually,it is the least numerous among the agricultural classes, 
accounting for only 24 out of every 1,000 of the state’s population. This class is not entirely identical with 
the proverbial absentee landlords living in luxury on the sweat of their tenants. It includes many widows, or 
infirm or poor landlords, who are not in a position to cultivate their lands and excludes many big landlords, 
who let out only portions of their lands and have, therefore, returned themselves as being primarily owner culti¬ 
vators. The Livelihood Class of persons principally sustained by Production (other than cultivation) is the 
most numerous among the non-agricultural classes, claiming 135 out of every 1,000 of the inhabitants of this 
state. This class derives its strength more from persons principally dependent on primary, rural and cottage 
industries, artisan trades and the tapping of toddy trees than from those similarly dependent on large-scale 
industries. There can be no doubt that this class would have been appreciably more numerous but for the return 
of many village artisans as being primarily agriculturists. The numbers claimed by the Livelihood Class of 
Commerce are not at all impressive. Only 51 persons, out of every 1,000 in the state, belong to it. It must, 
however, not be overlooked here that all producers-cum-sellers, such as the village artisan traders, have all 
been very justifiably treated as being basically producers . The Livelihood Class of Transport is the least 
significant in the state, accounting for only 13 among every 1,000 of its population. Perhaps, this proportion 
would have been slightly more, but none-the-less insignificant, if employees of transport organisations engaged 
in productive or repairing activities, persons connected with the letting of vehicles without supplying the per¬ 
sonnel for their running and domestic servants attached to private vehicles (who have been included in the 
Livelihood Classes of Production, Commerce and Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources respectively) had 
all been treated as belonging to this class. The residuary Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources 
accounts for 119 among every 1,000 of the population of the state. This class has also suffered numerically 
because quite a large number of village servants , barbers , washermen , etc., in rural areas have returned agriculture 
as their principal means of livelihood. 


Within the state itself, agricultural classes are in a decisive majority in all its districts—except Hyder¬ 
abad exclusively because of the large non-agricultural population residing in Hyderabad City and are 
relatively much more numerous in its western than in its eastern districts. This is due to the fact that while 
the former have a heavier proportion of area under cultivation and a more fertile soil, the latter are richer in 
forests, mines and quarries, fisheries, livestock, cottage and rural industries, artisan trades and beverages and 
have the additional advantage of the location of the capital city with all its variegated and extensive non- 
agricultural activities. Subject to this overall pattern, the proportion of the class is especially low in tahsils 
which have a heavy urban population, or are characterised by some special productive activity ; and especial¬ 
ly high in tahsils which are t particularly under developed, or are constantly affected by scarcity. It may seem 
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strange, but d is a tact, that in the western portions of Bliir, south-western portions of Gulbarga, western por¬ 
tions of Raichur and south-western portions of Nalgonda where the rainfall is most precarious, the proportion 
of persons principally dependent on agriculture is inordinately heavy. 

The variation in Ihc proportion of the Livelihood Class of Owner cultivators , or of any other individual agri¬ 
cultural riots, is not always in keeping with the corresponding variation of all agricultural classes taken togc- 
ther. This is due to dilferenees, from area to area, in respect of the type of population owning lands, size of 
holdings, nature of crops cultivated, availability of subsidiary occupations, etc. As a rule, the proportion 
of the class is heavier in the western and in Nizamabad and Medak Districts than in the remaining eastern 
districts of the state. The heavier proportion in the western districts as well as in the western talisils of 
Medak results largely from a comparatively high proportion of the area under cultivation and limited extent 
of non-agricultural occupations; and that in Nizamabad District and in the eastern tahsils of Medak Dist¬ 
rict because of an unusually large percentage of small palta holders to the total number o f pattedars. The 
lower proportion in the remaining eastern districts of the state results largely again from a low percentage 
of the area under cultivation and the existence on a large scale of rural and primary industries including 
artisan trades and the tapping of toddy trees. Their heavier percentage of tenant cultivators as compared 
with the western districts and Nizamabad and of persons who have taken to owner cultivation as a subsidiary 
occupation as compared with the western districts arc also contributory factors. Subject to this overall 
variation, the proportion of the class is low in tahsils which have a heavy urban population, or are marked 
by some special product ivc activity, or wherein appreciable portions of the cultivated area are in the posse¬ 
ssion of big landlords or of persons belonging to non-cultivating castes or classes; is high in tahsils which 
are relatively backward, or wherein the size of the average patta holding is small or relatively very little area 
is in the possession of non-cultivating castes or classes ; and is particularly heavy in the scarcity areas of the 
districts of Raichur, Gulbarga, Blur and , to a less perceptible extent, Nalgonda. 

The proportion of the Livelihood Class of Tenant Cultivators docs not vary in any settled pattern from 
district to district. It is, however, distinctly high in three zones of the state. The first of these consists 
of the backward, remote, hilly and forest tahsils in Adilabad, Karimnagar, Warangal and, to a smaller extent 
in Parbhani and Nanded Districts; the second of the south-central areas of the state surrounding Hydera¬ 
bad City, mostly in Hyderabad, Mahbubnagar, Medak and Nalgonda Districts; and the third of the central 
and northern portions of Gulbarga District and the adjoining southern portions of Bidar District. 
But the proportion in the third of these zones is not as heavy as in the other two. The heavy proportion 
in the first of these zones is due largely to considerable fallow or forest lands having gone into the possession 
of non-cultivating classes or castes, the dispossession of Scheduled Tribes and Castes and Ollier Backward 
Classes—who are heavily concentrated in the zone—from the lands originally owned by them or their ances¬ 
tors by both cultivating and non-cultivating castes, the migration of many small pattedars to industrial 
towns or mining centres, the existence of some big landed estates and lack of non-agricultural 
occupations. The heavy proportion in the second of these zones results largely from the emigration of many 
small pattedars to Hyderabad City, the acquisition of lands locally bv persons residing in that city, the exis¬ 
tence of some large holdings particularly from the point of view of irrigated areas and limited scope in non- 
agricultural occupations. The perceptibly heavy proportion in the third of these zones is largely due to the 
migration of many small pattedars to Sholapur and Hyderabad Cities and Gulbarga and Shahabad Towns, 
the appreciable proportion of laiids in the posscsssion of Muslims and Brahmins and other categories of persons 
who generally prefer non-agricultural to agricultural occupations, of the practice of many Lingaynt land¬ 
lords to lease out all or portions of their lands and engage themselves in other occupations, especially com¬ 
merce, and lack of non-agricultural occupations. 

The proportion of the Livelihood Class of Agricultural Labourers is especially heavy in the north-wes 
tern districts of Parbhani, Osmanabad, Bidar, Nanded, Aurangabad and Bhir and in Adilabad ; especially 
low in the south-western districts of Gulbarga and Raichur and in the central districts of Nizamabad and 
Medak in the eastern half of the state; and is round about the state’s average in the remaining, eastern 
districts of Warangal, Mahbubnagar, Nalgonda, Karimnagar and Hyderabad (excluding Hyderabad City 
and its suburban towns). But this pattern is not quite in keeping with the popular conception that agricultural 
labourers are most numerous in the state in its relatively well irrigated eastern districts. This conception , how¬ 
ever, is based not on the proportion of the class to the total population but on the number of agricultural labourers 
in relation to the area under cultivation. The especially heavy proportion in the north-western districts is 
due largely again to a comparatively high percentage of the total area under cultivation, greater fertility of 
the soil and limited non-agricultural resources. Comparatively vast areas under the possession of non-cul¬ 
tivating castes or classes is also a contributory factor. The especially heavy proportion of the class in 
Adilabad District is due to the gradual dispossession of Scheduled Tribes and Castes and other Backward 
Classes, who account for the majority of the district’s population, by comparatively advanced, indigenous 
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and non-indigenous, castes and classes. Besides, cultivation of both cotton and rice and, as compared with 
the adjoining Telugu areas an appreciably larger per capita area under cull i vat ion and lack of non-agricuJtural 
occupations are also factors contributing to the heavy proportion of this livelihood class in the district. 
The especially low proportion in Raiehur or Gulbarga District, as a whole, is largely due to the scarcity of 
rainfall (in their western and south-western tahsils respectively) which is not conducive to the sustenance of 
agricultural labourers in any appreciable numbers. The especially low proportion in the two districts of 
Nizamabad or Medak, as a whole, is due to their unusually heavy percentage of small land holders among 
the total number of pattedars, the emigration of the labour classes to Bodhan and Nizamabad Towns and 
Hyderabad City and the existence of various types of non-agricultural occupations on an appreciable scale. 
But, it has to be noted here that the extent of agricultural labour, as a subsidiary occupation, is appreciable in 
these two districts. The proportion of the livelihood class is low in the remaining eastern districts, as com¬ 
pared with the north-western districts, in general, largely due again to a considerably smaller 
percentage of the area under cultivation and vaster and more varied non-agricultural resources and also to 
a higher percentage of the people principally engaged as tenant cultivators, a heavier emigration of the working 
classes from the rural to the urban areas (including mining centres) and—except in the ease of Hyderabad 
District—to a smaller extent of lands under the possession of non-cultivating castes and classes and the resort 
to agricultural labour as a subsidiary occupation on a proportionately wider scale. The smaller proportion 
of the class in these five eastern districts as compared with Adilabad is again due to their vaster non-agricul¬ 
tural resources, lower proportion of dispossessed Scheduled Castes and Tribes and Backward Classes, more 
intensive emigration of working classes from rural to urban areas and, except in case of Hyderabad District, 
wider resort to agriculutural labour as a subsidiary occupation and, in ease of Karimnagar and Warangal 
Districts, a higher percentage of small landholders among the total number of pattedars. As against this, 
the smaller proportion of persons belonging to this class in these five eastern districts, as compared with 
Gulbarga or Raiehur. is largely due to the fact that the former set of districts suffer relatively little from 
deficiency of rainfall and have large acreages under irrigated crops ; and, as compared with Nizamabad and 
Medak Districts, largely due to their lower percentage of small patta holders to the total number of pattedars 
and a higher percentage of Scheduled Castes and Tribes and Backward Classes. 

The proportion of the Livelihood Class of Agricultural Rent Receivers, though not significant in any 
district, is distinctly heavier in the western than in the eastern districts. Again, within the western dis¬ 
tricts themselves, it is markedly higher in Gulbarga and, to a smaller extent in the surrounding districts of 
Osmanabad, Bidar and Raiehur and within the eastern districts it is markedly lower in Hyderabad, Warangal. 
Karimnagar and Nalgo n da. The distinctly higher proportion of the class in the western than in the eastern 
districts of the state is very largely merely the reflection of their higher proportion of agricultural classes 
taken all together for reasons explained earlier. Vaster areas in the possession of non-agricultural classes 
or castes is also a contributory factor. An intensification of this factor in Gulbarga and the adjoining dist¬ 
ricts of Osmanabad, Bidar and Raiehur explains their especially heavy proportion of the class. Apparently, 
the variation in the proportion of this class, from area to area, should be in conformity with the corresponding 
variation for the Livelihood Class of Tenant Cultivators. But this is not the case largely because while there is a 
distinct tendency, due to various reasons, for the proportion of persons who have actually returned tenant cultivation 
as their principal means of livelihood to the total number oj persons who have obtained lauds on lease to be lower 
in the western half of the state, there is a similar tendency for the proportion of persons who have actually returned 
agricultural rent as their principal means of livelihood to the total number oj persons who have leased out their 
lands, wholly or partly, to be lower in its eastern half. 


The Livelihood Class of Production is proportionately more numerous in the eastern than in the western 
districts of the state. Although the large scale industries of the state are more or less evenly distributed bet¬ 
ween the two halves of this state—especially if their heavy concentration in Hyderabad city is ignored the 

primary and cottage industries (including toddy drawing) and artisan trades in the State are con¬ 
centrated to an appreciable extent in the former. Naturally, therefore, the variation is more perceptible in the 
rural than in the urban areas of the two halves of the state. Within the western districts themselves, the 
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and Warangal Districts. In Karimnagar District, as a whole, the class accounts for appreciably over one- 
tourth of the population. The particularly heavy proportion of the class in this zone is exclusively'due to the 
tact that it contains an unusually large number of persons sustained by primary and cottage industries (includ¬ 
ing toddy drawing) and artisan trades of most of the descriptions common to the state. The second of these 
zones consists of Atmakur, Makhtal, and Wanaparti Tahsils of Mahbubnagar District. This zone is particularly 
rich in stock raising, weaving of woollen and to a smaller extent cotton goods, tanning of leather the making 
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of leather articles, earthenware and beedis, stone quarrying, toddy drawing and fishing. The third of these 
zones consists of Hyderabad City and the surrounding tahsils. The high proportion in this zone results from 
the numerous large and small industrial establishments located in and around Hyderabad City and to the 
diverse types ot productive activities and artisan trades which are necessary for sustaining a huge urban popula¬ 
tion. As against this, within the eastern districts, the class is by no means conspicuous in (a) the extreme 
south in the districts of Mahbubnagnr, Nalgonda and Warangal (excluding of course its coal mining tahsil of 
Palvancha), (b) the extreme north along the Penganga and the Wardha in Adilabad District (excluding of 
course Asifabad Tahsil with its coal mines and Sirpur Tahsil with its paper mills) and (c) in certain tahsils adjo¬ 
inin'* the western districts. It is also very low in some of the forest tahsils falling in areas other than those men¬ 
tioned earlier. These areas are not as rich in cottage industries and artisan trades and toddy drawing as the 
other areas in the eastern half of the state. 

The Livelihood Class of Commerce is not numerically coaspicuous in any district of the state except 
Hyderabad wherein it accounts for about one-sixth of the total population. The strength of the class in this 
district is, however, derived overwhelmingly from Hyderabad City wherein the commercial activities of the 
state are heavily centred. Among the other districts, the class is proportionately most numerous in Bidar 
and least in Adilabad. The higher proportion of the class in Bidar District is due to the fact that it has an 
appreciable proportion of Lingayats and many among them have returned Commerce as their principal occupa¬ 
tion. Besides, this district is located almost in the centre of the cotton growing tracts of the state and across 
the ancient highways connecting it with the coastal towns of western India. The numerical insignificance 
of this class in Adilabad District is due to the fact that it is the most backward district in the state from various 
points of view and the conditions in it arc the least conducive in the state to the sustenance of purely commercial 
castes and classes. The class generally tends to be particularly conspicuous in tahsils which have large urban 
units or collectively a large urban population, especially in the cotton and oilseeds tracts of the state. 

The Livelihood Class of Transport is insignificant in numbers in all the districts of the state except Hyder¬ 
abad But even in Hyderabad District, it accounts for less than 7 per cent of the total population and draws 
almost 90 per cent of its numbers from Hyderabad City and its suburban towns. The variation in the propor¬ 
tion of this class in the remaining districts of the state is within very narrow limits and does not reveal any 
distinct pattern. Among the individual tahsils of the state, the class is relatively perceptible in those traver¬ 
sed bv rail. Not only the railway personnel but most of the persons employed in other transport organisations 
or activities, reside in places connected by rail. This class is concentrated in the urban areas of the state 
even more than that of Comm.-ree. As things now stand, there is very little scope in the villages 
for the sustenance of persons -wholly or even mainly -through occupations connected w,th transport And 
again the overwhelming majority of the personnel belonging to railway and transport services and c ate ring 
to the needs of both the rural and urban areas, lives only in towns. But even in the towns the class is numenca 
lly by far the least significant among all the non-agricultural classes. 

The Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources is neither prominent nor insignificant 
• * fli , tri ct of the state except Hyderabad. In Hyderabad District, however, the class claims over forty 

per cent of the total population. But its heavy proportion in this district results exclusivelyfrom th ® 
tration in Hyderabad City of the persons connected with many of the occupations relevan .. 
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Its proportion also tends to be relatively conspicuous in tahsilsi w l or which contain important religious 
or wherein some large P. W. D. or other projects are under cons Karimnairar District and the adjoining 

centres. The class is also fairly appreciable in the western ta f lsl , barbers beggars and vagrants, 

areas of other districts because of a particularly large number of washermen, bar . , 88 of the state 

village officials, etc. As against this, the class is least numerous in the ^iK^the state 
in Gulbarga and Raichur Districts and in some of the very backward tahsils of the sta . 



CHAPTER II 

Rural Population 



SECTION I 


Distribution and Growth of Rural Population 


(The tables relevant to this .Section are Main Table ‘A-I -Area, Houses and Population' given at page / of Part II I of this 
Volume; and Subsidiary Tables -2A—Distribution of Population between Villages' and • 2.2— Variation and Density of Rural Pop,,- 
tat ton given at pages 08 and o9 respectively of Part I-B of this Volume). ' 

Predominance of Rural Population. - Of the total population of 18,655,10* of 
this state, as many as 15,178,94-9 live in villages. In other words, out of every 1.000 
persons in thi state, 814 leside in rural areas. Ihus. the population of this state is pre¬ 
dominantly rural in composition. Rut this predominance is quite in keeping with the 
over-all pattern prevailing in the country in this respect. This would be obvious from 
Table 1 which gives the proportion of persons living in villages, per 1.000 of the total 
population, in the country and the bigger of its states. 


Table 1 


State 

Proportion 
of Rural 

(i) 

Population 

(2) 

Orissa 

959 

Assam 

954 

Bihar 

933 

Vindhya Pradesh 

914 

Madhya Pradesh 

. . 865 

Uttar Pradesh 

864 


S1 a (e 

Proportion 
of Rural 

(i) 

Population 

(2) 

Travancore-Coehin 

840 

Rajasthan 

827 

India 

S27 

Madhva Bharat 
*< 

819 

Hyderabad 

814 

Punjab 

810 


State 

Proportion 
of Rural 

(i) 

Populat ioi 
(-) 

Pepsu 

MO 

Madras 

80 4 

Mysore 

7 60 

West Bengal 

752 

Bombay 

* 

689 

\ 

Saurashtra 

663 
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the country as a whole, and is almost midwav between the "corresponding proporti 
959 in Orissa which is the highest, and that of 663 in Saurashtra. which is the 1, 
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The proportion of the rural population in this state is only slightly less than that in 
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recorded among the larger of the Indian States. Among the adjoining states the corres¬ 
ponding proportion is appreciably higher in Madhya Pradesh, slightly lower in Madras and 
markedly lower in Bombay. It would be interesting to note here that the proportion 
ot the rural population in this state, as well as in the country as a whole, is considerably 
lugher than in many countries of the world, including both those which are highly in¬ 
dustrialised as well as those which are still primarily agricultural. To mention‘only 
a tew, the corresponding proportion of rural population is 193 (1951) in England and 
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yivov) in Japan, ujo (19J0J in JiraziJ, 699 1947 in Ecr V r>t 7-48 in 

759 (1948) in Philippines, 800 (1950) in Iran, 804 (1949) in Korea ind 838 (1948) m 
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is basically a land of villages. 


2. Within the state itself, the number of 
1,000 of the total population varies from 236 in 


persons living in villages among every 
Hyderabad District to 922 in Nalo-onda 
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District. Among the other districts of the state, the actual proportion is 793 in Raichiir, 
818 in Warangal, 82(5 in Gulbarga, 828 in Nizamabad, 836 in Nanded, 847 in Parbhani, 
854 in Osmanabad, 859 in Aurangabad, 865 in Bidar, 875 in Adilabad, 895 in Bhir, 90S 
in Mahbubnagar and 915 both in Karimnagar and Medak. But in Raichur District all 
the eighteen Tungabhadra Project Camps, as existing on the first of March, 1951, were 
treated as urban areas. If the population of these camps amounting to about 35,000 is 
ignored, the proportion in the district also increases to 818. The extraordinarily low 
proportion in Hyderabad District is due to the fact that it contains the metropolis of the 
state which is the fifth city in the country* and dwarfs all the other urban units of this 
state by the sheer magnitude of its population. Besides, this is a very small district 
containing less than 500 populated villages. The district, therefore, contains by far the 
largest urban and the smallest rural population in the state even from the point of view 
of absolute numbers. Thus, excluding Hyderabad District and the temporary concen¬ 
tration of the labourers in the Tungabhadra Project Camps in Raichur District, the rural 
population predominates in all the districts of the state, its proportion varying within the 
relatively narrow limits of 818 in both Warangal and Raichur and 922 in Nalgonda. 


3. Among the 138 tahsils in the state, the rural population accounts for more than 
900, among every 1,000 of the total population, in as many as seventy five tahsils, for 
more than 800 in thirty eight tahsils, for more than 700 in fifteen tahsils, for more than 
600 in six tahsils and for more than 500 in three tahsils. In only one tahsil of the state, 
namely Hyderabad West, which contains the metropolis of the state, the rural population 
loses its numerical superiority over the urban. It is interesting to note that even among 
the tahsils of Warangal, Gulbarga, Nanded, Aurangabad, Jalna, Raichur, Nizamabad, 
Humnabad, Koppal (including the Tungabhadra Project Camps) and Palvancha, each 
of which has an urban population exceeding 50,000, the rural population is distinctly 
more numerous than the urban. Thus, except for Hyderabad West Tahsil, even the most 

urban of the tahsils in the state arc basically rural. 


4. Population of the Average Village (i.e., Population per Village) .—The rural popula¬ 
tion of 15,178,949 in this state is spread over 19,909 populated villages, which gives an 
average population of 762 per village. The corresponding figure for the country as a 
whole is 529 and that for the adjoining states of Madhya Pradesh, Bombay and Madras 
is 379, 724 and 1,236 respectively. Thus, the average village is significantly more populous 
in this state than in the country as a whole. As compared with the adjoining states, the 
average village of this state is slightly more populous than that of Bombay and more 
than twice as populous as that of Madhya Pradesh. But it is considerably less populous 

than the average village of Madras. 

5. Within the state itself, the population of the average village varies considerably 
from district to district. It is extremely high in the south-eastern districts °f Wara g , 
Karimnagar and Nalgonda. The actual figures in these districts are 1,276 1,242 and 1A44 
respectively. In no other district of the state does the figure exceed 1,000. The com* 
ponding figure for Mahbubnagar District, again in the south of the state, is - 

these districts are 440 in Adilabad- the average village in thisdistrictis by 
thinly populated in the state—546 in Aurangabad, 571 in Parbhani, 580 m 
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593 in Raichur. The corresponding figures in the central and the remaining western 
districts of the state arc neither low nor high. The actual figures in these districts are 
849 in Nizamabad, 845 in Medak, 824 in Osmanabad, 709 in Gulbarga, 784 in Hyderabad, 
719 in Bhir and 710 in Bidar. 


The variation in the population per village , from district to district, is not governed 
purely by the corresponding variation in rural density. There are other factors also which 
influence the variation. The most important of these factors is the manner in which the 
village— i.e. 9 the revenue village, which is the census unit corresponding to the village—is 
constituted. In some areas many of the revenue villages contain a number of hamlets, 
and in some there are practically no hamlets at all. Naturally, other things being equal, 
the population per village will be higher in the former than in latter. As will be seen from 
paragraph 42, the extraordinarily high figure in W’arangal—higher than in all the districts 
which are more densely populated—is due to an unusually large number of hamlets, 
especially in its tahsils of Yellandu and Palvancha*. 


6. Distribution of Rural Population according to Villages of different sizes.—Of. the 
19,909 inhabited villages in this state, 9,136 are very small villages, i.e. 9 they are populated 
by even less than 500 persons ; 9,502 are small villages, i.e. 9 they are populated by 500 to 
2,000 persons ; only 1,252 are large villages, i.e. 9 they are populated by 2,000 to 5,000 
persons ; and just 19 are very large villages, i.e. 9 they are populated bv 5,000 or more 
persons. But of the total population of 15,178,949 living in these villages, 2,451,050, or 161 
out of every 1,000 of them, live in very small villages ; 9,146,278, or as many as 603 among 
every 1,000 of them, live in small villages ; 3,477,024, or 229 among every 1,000 of them, 
live in large villages ; and only 104,597, or 7 out of every 1,000 of them, live in very large 
villages. Thus, a decisive majority of the rural population—in fact almost fifty per cent 
of the state’s total population—is accounted for by small villages. Of the remaining, 
only a microscopic portion lives in very large villages, the overwhelming portion being 
distributed among the large and, to a lesser extent, the very small villages. The distri¬ 
bution of the rural population among villages of dilferent sizes in this state resembles more 
the corresponding distribution in Bombay rather than in Madras or Madhya Pradesh. 
This would be obvious from Table 2 which gives the figures for these four states pertainino’ 

to the number, among every 1,000 of the rural population, living in villages of different 
sizes. 


* That hamlets do influence the population per village would be obvious from the following statement which gives district- 
wise figures pertaining to (1) the population per village and (2) the population per village with each of the hamlets having a 
'distinct name being treated as an independent village. 


District 

Population 

Population 
per village 

per village 

(treating 

(1) . 

(2) 

hamlets as 

independent 

villages) 

(3) 

Warangal 

1,270 

500 

Karimnagar 

1,242 

704 

Nalgonda 

1,144 

717 

Mahbubnagar 

809 

065 

Nizamabad 

849 

778 

Medak 

845 

707 

Osmanabad 

824 

709 

Gulbarga 

709 

709 



Population 

Population 
per village 

District 

per village 

(treating 

O) 

(2) 

hamlets as 
independent 
villages) 

(3) 

Hyderabad 

734 

440 

Bhir 

719 

539 

Bidar 

710 

010 

Raichur 

593 

502 

Nanded 

580 

510 

Parbhani 

571 

555 

Aurangabad 

540 

522 

Adilabad 

440 

338 


main vilUa P d » H ."T 5, ° f hamlets, even those having distinct names, are deserted, or many are conti<mous to the 

be mention^ r, d ? S .i"°r demo K ra P ,c ? 11 y there ls »° l ogic in treating them as independent units. As against this it mav 
mentioned that the figures given in column (3) are ba,ed on figures pertaining to incomplete number of hamlets’ 7 







Table 2 




Number Per 1,000 of Rural Population Living in 

Stal v 

Very small 
villages 

Small villages 

Large villages 

V 

Very large villages 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(*) 

( 5 ) 

Hyderabad 

161 

603 

229 

7 

Bombay 

V 

175 

543 

249 

33 

Madras 

61 

386 

387 

166 

Madhya Pradesh . . 

430 

476 

79 

15 


7. ’District-wise Distribution of Rural Population among Villages of different sizes .— 
There is appreciable divergence, from district to district, in respect of the pattern of 
distribution of the rural population as among villages of different sizes, though there is 
general uniformity in respect of the fact that more than half the rural population resides 
in small villages. The actual number of persons living in very small villages, i.e.> those 
inhabited by even less than 500 persons, among every 1,000 of the total rural population, 

• is as high as 323 in Adilabad and as low as 45 in Warangal. Among the other districts 
of the state, it ranges between 250 and 300 in Aurangabad, Parbhani, Raichur and Nanded ; 
between 150 and 200 in Blur, Bidar, Gulbarga and Hyderabad ; between 120 and 150 in 
Osmanabad, Nizamabad, Medak and Mahbubnagar ; and dwindles to 58 in Nalgonda and 
46 in Karimnagar. It is thus obvious that in Adilabad and, to a smaller extent, in Aur¬ 
angabad, Parbhani and Nanded Districts, all in the north of the state, and in Raichur 
District, in the extreme south-west, the proportion of the rural population living in very 
small villages is especially heavy. But even in these districts, the proportion is not more 
than one third of the total. As against this, in the south-eastern districts of Warangal, 
Karimnagar and Nalgonda the corresponding proportion is particularly low. In the 
other districts of the state, the proportion is neither very striking nor insignificant. 


8. Districtwise, the actual number of persons living in small villages, t.e.> those 
inhabited by 500 to 2,000 persons, among every 1,000 of the total rural population, ranges 
from 549 in Warangal to 653 in Bidar. Among the other districts the number ranges 
between 625 and 640 in Medak, Osmanabad, Hyderabad and Nizamabad , 
between 600 and 625 in Mahbubnagar, Bhir, Nanded, Gulbarga, Adilabad and Nalgonda ; 
between 575 and 600 in Parbhani, Aurangabad and Raichur ; and is 555 in Karimnagar. 
Thus , not only wore than half of the total rural population in each and every district oj 
the state but , in fact, even more than sixty per cent m a majority of the districts live in 

small villages . 

9. Among all the districts of the state, the actual number of persons living in large 
villages, i.e., those inhabited by 2,000 to 5,000 persons, among every 1,000 of the total 
rural population, is at its highest 392 in Karimnagar and at its lowest only 68 in Arina a 
In two other districts of the state, namely Warangal and Nalgonda, the proportion ex 
ceeds 300, being 376 in the former and 337 in the latter. There is then a sudden drop 
to 259 in Mahbubnagar. Among the remaining districts, the number ranges between - 
and 250 in Nizamabad, Osmanabad, Medak, Hyderabad and Gulbarga ; between 1 a 
180 in Bhir and Bidar; and between 110 and 150 in Raichur, Parbhani, Nanded ana 

Aurangabad. Thus, the proportion of persons living in large villages, though consi 

ably less than half of the total rural population, is especially heavy in the sout 
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districts of Karimnagar, Warangal and Nalgonda. In these three districts as well as in 
Mahbubnagar, Medak, Nizamabad, Osmanabad, Hyderabad and Gulbarga, relatively 
more persons live in large villages than in very small villages. As against this, in the 
districts of Bidar and Bhir, and more especially in Raichur and the northern districts of 
Parbhani, Nanded, Aurangabad and particularly Adilabad, persons living in large viHayes 
are even less numerous than those living in very small villages. But, as already ex¬ 
plained, in case of both these sets of districts, the majority lives in the intermediarv units 
i.e., the small villages. ‘ ' ’ 

10. The proportion of persons living in very large villages, i.e., those inhabited by 
5,000 or more persons, is insignificant. The fact is that the overwhelming majority of 
such units in the state have been classed as towns. There are in all just 19 villages of 
this type m the state. Perhaps some authorities would deem it proper to treat even 
these nineteen villages as towns. There are no villages at all of this size in Parbhani, 
islanded, Bidar, Osmanabad, Hyderabad, Mahbubnagar, Raichur and Nizamabad Districts. 

11. Distribution of Rural Population in Adilabad District.— Adilabad is primarily 
a district of very small population units. The rural areas of this district are by far the 
most sparsely populated in the state, their density being as low as 107. Out of ] 796 
inhabited villages in it, more than two thirds, namely 1,244, are very small villages V e 

7“^" less than 500 Persons each ; 529 are small villages, i.e., they contain between 
500 to 2,000 persons; and only 22— which is the smallest corresponding number in anv 
district of the state—are large villages, i.e., they contain between 2,000 to 5,000 persons 
and the remaining one is a very large village, i.e., it is inhabited by over 5.000 persons 
The average a lllage in the hilly and forest regions of this district, which cover a major 
portion of its area, is nothing more than just a jumble of a few poorly built forest dwellings 

it 3 ballets or at least a majority of them—there are more hamlets in this 
than in the other districts of the state with the exception of Warangal. Nalgonda and 

wnnlH 11 h agar n had been f r£ l a4ed as dependent villages, more than half of its population 
° U , T f be ? accoun 1 ted for by very small villages alone. The population per village 

S V,«i7 c lth ! n tbe /f nCt if Se lf tbe avera "' e V1 llage is decisively more populous in its southern 

than L 9 Uated t a ■ G ° davan and adjoining Nizamabad and Karimnagar Districts 

®, V ts central and northern tahsils. Among the central and northern tahsils the 

the tahsils of the state. It is 309 in Rajura, 325 in Asifabad, 403 in Boath 439 in Kinwat 

Kinwat and 469 in Adilabad it would have been considerably lower in Boath and 
Kinwat but for an unusually large number of hamlets in them as compared with the 

SuESLwS ” Chi “ n00r - 11 iS 568 K,;anaPllr 61 “ S 'r”al and 

As alread y indicated, in no other district of the state are persons living in verv 

very small villages, among every 1,000 of the rural population, is as high a^STo ^ Jtn ^ 
for a majority of the rural population. Among the othTrnT 
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however, diminishes appreciably in the southern tahsils, though even among all of them, 
except Lakshattipet, the proportion is higher than the corresponding figure for the state 
as a whole. The actual proportion is 280 in Chinnoor, 244 in Khanapur, 209 in Nirmal, 
and only 1 12 in Lakshattipet. But in spite of all this, it is the persons living in the next 
category of villages, ?>., small villages, who account for a majority of the rural popula- 
tion^in the district as well as in all its tahsils , with the exception of Utnoor and Rajura. 
In Utnoor, as already stated, those living in very small villages take the lead, and in 

tv • t K ~ mn r\f rnrol linn IS TTlOrfi Or less evenlv snlit ud 


in Boath and slightly above 500 in both Khanapur and AsitaDaa ; ana is oniy * 0 / m rtajuia 
and 350 in Utnoor. The proportion of persons living in large villages to the total rural 
population is hardly significant in the district or any of its tahsils. There is not even a 
single large village'in Utnoor tahsil. There is only one such village in Boath Kinwat, 
Batura (the coal mining village of Sashti), Sirpur and Chinnoor, only two in Khanapur 
and three in Lakshattipet and Asifabad—the headquarters of allThese tahsils and-Kothapet, 
Mancheriyal and Bellampalli in Sirpur, Lakshattipet and Asifabad Tahsils respectively 
having been treated as towns. Only Nirmal Tahsil of the district can boast of half a 

of the rural population, ranges between 110 and 130 in Nirmal, Khanapur and Asifabad ; 

£ ESS? Tahsil. But even in the ease of this village, its population had swelled 
temporarily during the enumeration period because of a large number of laboure 
engaged in the construction of Kadam Project.. 

13. Distribution of Rural Population in Aurangabad Distr id O u to f (he L 85 5 

WSssmm 

of the district situtated along the Godavari. 

14. Persons living in very small villages ; ire ^p 1 ta 1 V r 0 r^ C ^n! 
district. They account for appreciably over a quarter of thett Pf a tion, is 

In fact, the number living in such villages, among 5 . i -i r Tafferabad ; 396 in 

as high as 426 in its most sparsely populated and backward 1b 1 J ^J ad Aurangabad 

Jalna. The proportion however decreases to 213 in SiHod ^ ^ state> it is on l y 
179 in its southern most tahsil of Ambad. But as f th rura i population in the 

persons living in small villages who account for am' j - this majority is appreciably 

reduced. In JalTerabad, the overwhelming majority of the rurn p-P The number of 
less evenly spread out between the small and the very small vil g 
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persons living in small villages, among every 1,000 of the rural population, ranges between 
660 and 700 in Jalna, Ambad and Khuldabad ; is 604 in Gangapur ; ranges between 560 
and 600 in Sillod, Vaijapur, Paithan and Kannad ; is 526 in Aurangabad, 510 in Bhokardan 
and is as low as 434 in Jafferabad. The proportion of the number of persons living in 
large villages to the rural population is hardly impressive in the district or its tahsils. 
In fact, in this respect, the district is closer to Adilabad than any other district of the 
state. Its tahsils of Gangapur and Khuldabad, have not even a single village inhabited 
by more than 2,000 persons—the headquarters of these two tahsils which are also by no 
means very populous, having been treated as towns. The number of persons living in 
large villages, among every 1,000 of the rural population is, at its highest, only 180 in 
Sillod. It ranges between 100 and 150 in Aurangabad, Paithan. Jailerabad, Bhokardan, 
Kannad, Vaijapur and Ambad ; and is as meagre as 61 in Jalna. The only two very 
large villages in this district are Shivar in Vaijapur and Jamkhed in Ambad —all the 
other seven places in the district inhabited by 5,000 or more persons having been treated 
as towns. 


15. Distribution of Rural Population in Parbhani District .—Out of the 1,500 popu¬ 
lated villages in this district, 864 or appreciably more than half are very small villages, 
595 are small villages and only 41 are large villages. There is no very large village in 
this district as all its eleven places inhabited by more than 5,000 persons have been treated 
as towns. The population per village in this district is very low, only two other districts, 
namely Adilabad and Aurangabad, recording lower figures. The actual figure for the 
district is just 571. But within the district itself, the villages in the fertile southern 
tahsils along the Godavari are distinctly more populous than the villages in the northern 
hilly tahsils. Among the southern tahsils, the corresponding figure is 739 in Gangakhed, 
664 in Pathri and 651 in Parbhani. But in the northern tahsils, it is, at its highest, only 
550 in Basmath, being 544 in Partur, 524 in Kalamnuri, 496 in Hingoli and only 463 
in Jintur. 


16. The proportion of persons living in very small villages to the total rural popu¬ 
lation is appreciable in this district. The actual number of such persons, among every 
1,000 of the rural population, is as much as 269 in this district, i.e. 9 slightly over a quarter 
of the total. Among its northern tahsils, the corresponding proportion is as high as 364 
in Jintur, ranges between 300 and 325 in Hingoli, Partur and Kalamnuri and is 253 in 
Basmath. But in its southern tahsils, it is, at its highest, 215 in Parbhani, and slightly 
less than 200 ( i.e ., about one fifth of the total) in Pathri and Gangakhed. Even the 
least of these figures is appreciably higher than the corresponding average of 161 for the 
state. In spite of this, it is once again the persons living in small and not very small 
villages who form the majority of the rural population. The number of persons living in 
small villages, among every 1,000 of the rural population, is 597 in the district as a whole. 
But tahsilwise, the proportion is as high as 735 in Pathri ; ranges between 600 and 625 in 
Kalamnuri, Parbhani and Basmath ; between 550 and 590 in Gangakhed. Partur and 
Hingoli. In Jintur Tahsil, however, the proportion is only 478. The proportion of the 
number living in large villages is not very striking in this district. In fact, it is among 
the lowest in the state. While such persons account for 134, among every 1,000 of the 
rural population in the district, their corresponding number is, at its highest, 218 in 
Gangakhed ; 176 in Parbhani and 158 in Jintur, and ranges between 100 and 140 in 
Basmath, Hingoli and Partur; and is as low as about 66 in both Kalamnuri and Pathri. 

17. Distribution of Rural Population in Nanded District .—Of the 1,369 populated 
villages in Nanded District, 764 or appreciably more than half are only very small villages, 

21 
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z,uuu 10 .»,uuu persons, mere is no very large village in this district, all its ten places 
populated by more than 5,000 persons having been treated as towns. The population 
per village in this district, though more impressive than in any of the other extreme 
northern districts, is still low as compared with the majority of the districts of the state. 
The actual population per village in this district is only 580, as against the corresponding 
figure of 762 for the state. Within the district itself, the population per village ranges 
within very narrow limits. It is 513 in Nanded, 518 in Bhokar, 549 in Mudhol, 551 in 
Hadgaon, 584 in Deglur, 599 in Biloli, 620 in Mukhed and 691 in Kandhar. It is not 
without significance that within the district itself Kandhar has by far the largest number 
of hamlets. 


18. Slightly over one fourth of the rural population of the district resides in very 
small villages. Tahsilwisc, the number of persons living in such villages, among every 
1,000 of the rural population, is 330 in Bhokar, 308 in Nanded, 281 in both Hadgaon and 
Mudhol and varies between 200 and 250 in Deglur, Mukhed. Biloli and Kandhar. But 
in this district also, considerably more than half of the rural population resides in the 
next higher category of villages, i.e ., in small villages. The number living in such villages 
in the district, among every 1,000 of its rural population, is 611. Within the district 
itself, the number ranges between 560 and 575 in Nanded, Bhokar and Kandhar ; between 
600 and 635 in Deglur, Mukhed and Mudhol ; and is 665 in both Biloli and Hadgaon. The 
corresponding proportion of persons living in large villages to the rural population in this 
district as a whole as well as in most of its tahsils, is among the least striking in this state. 
The actual number of such persons among every 1,000 of the rural population, is 126 
for the district; and tahsilwise, it is atits highest, 219 in Kandhar; 134 in Mukhed ; ranges 
betwee n 100 and 125 in Nanded, Deglur, Mudhol, Bhokar and Biloli; and is as low as 54 in 
Hadgaon. Hadgaon Tahsil has only two large villages with a population exceeding 2,000— 
both Himayatnagar and Hadgaon, though not very populous, having been treated as towns. 


19. Distribution of Rural Population in Raichur District. —The rural population of 
this district is spread over 1,540 villages. Of these villages, as many as 891 are very small, 
603 are small and 46 are large. The district does not contain any very large village as all 
its 18 places, as well as the Tungabhadra Project Camps, populated by 5,000 or more 
persons have been classed as towns. In this district also, the population per village is 
by no means striking. This fits in with the fact that the rural areas of this district, be¬ 
cause of its western tahsils, rank among the least populated of the corresponding areas in 
the state. The actual population per village in the district as a whole is only 593. But 
among its western tahsils it is as low as 488 in Deodurg, 489 both in Lingsugur and Gan- 
gawati, 517 in Kushtagi, 542 in Sindhnoor, 559 in Koppal, 597 in Manvi and 688 in only 
Yelburga. The rural areas of Yelburga Tahsil are the most densely populated in the 
western half of this district. As against this, the corresponding figure is 612 in the central 
tahsil of Raichur and as high as 982 and 802 in its eastern tahsils of Gadwal and Alampur 
respectively. 

20. Over one fourth of the total rural population of this district is returned from 
very small villages. Within the district itself, the proportion is unusually heavy in the 
western tahsils and fairly low in the eastern tahsils. Among the western tahsils, the 
number of persons living in very small villages, among every 1,000 of the rural population, 
is higher than 350 in Lingsugur and Deodurg, almost 350 in Sindhnoor, Gangawati and 

21* 
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Kushtagi, slightly above 300 in Koppal and below 300 in Manvi and is 222 only in Yelburga. 
As against this, among the remaining tashils of the district, the corresponding number is 
227 in Raichur, 133 in Alampur and only 77 in Gadwal. But even in this district if is 
the persons living in small villages—and not the very small villages—who account for 
more than half of the total rural population, though their majority is considerably reduced. 
Only 585 persons, among every 1,000 of the rural population of the district, live in small 
villages. Tahsilwise, the number of such persons is, however, only 493, 491 and 409 in 
Sindhnoor, Manvi and Koppal respectively. Among the other tahsils, the corresponding 
proportion is 549 in Deodurg and 576 in Gangawati and ranges between 600 and 650 in 
Raichur, Kushtagi, Yelburga, Gadwal and Lingsugur. It is as high as 750 in Alampur. 
The proportion of the rural population living in large villages is not very striking in this 
district also. Among every 1,000 of its rural population, 146 live in large villages. Tahsil¬ 
wise, however,* the corresponding proportion is as high as 315 in Gadwal and is fairly 
respectable in Koppal and Manvi being 227 and 220 respectively. Among the other tahsils, 
however, it is 164 in Yelburga, almost 160 in Sindhnoor and 130 in Raichur, 117 in Alam¬ 
pur, 92 in Deodurg, 78 in Gangawati and dwindles to even less than 35 in Lingsugur and 
Kushtagi. The only large village in Kushtagi Tahsil is Chelgeri and in Lingsugur Tahsil 
the gold mining village of Hatti. But three places in each of these two tahsils—including 
their tahsil headquarters—have been treated as towns. 

21. Distribution of Rural Population in Bidar District. —Of the 1,418 inhabited villa¬ 
ges in this district, 643, or appreciably less than half, are very small villages, i.e. y they are 
populated by even less than 500 persons ; 716, or slightly more than half, are small villa¬ 
ges, i.e ., they are populated by 500 to 2,000 persons; and 59 are large villages, i.e. y they 
are populated from 2,000 to 5,000 persons. There are no very large villages in this dis¬ 
trict as all its sixteen places populated by 5,000 or more persons have been treated as 
towns. Although the rural areas of this district are among the densely populated of the 
corresponding areas in the state—its rural density is as much as 215 as against that of only 
185 for the state—the population per village in the district is not at all very striking. The 
actual figure for the district is 716 while that for the state is appreciably higher, being 
762. Within the district itself, villages in its southern tahsils are distinctly more po¬ 
pulous than those in its northern. The population per village in the southern tahsils 
of Humnabad, Bhalki, Zahirabad, Bidar and Nilanga is 861, 853, 763, 723 and 705 res¬ 
pectively. As against this, the corresponding figure for the northern tahsils of Udgir, 
Ahmadpur (in spite of its having a fairly large number of hamlets), Santpur and Narayan- 
khed is only 669, 654, 626 and 604 respectively. 

22. The proportion of the number of persons living in very small villages to the 
total rural population in this district is appreciably above the corresponding proportion 
for the state. But within the district itself, the proportion is heavier in the northern 
than in the southern tahsils. While the actual number of such persons, among every 
1,000 of the rural population is 188 in the district as a whole, among the northern tahsils, 
it ranges between 250 and 255 in Narayankhed and Ahmadpur and between 235 and 
240 in Udgir and Santpur, and among the southern tahsils, it is slightly lower than 175 
in Bidar and 160 in Nilanga and ranges between 135 and 145 in Humnabad, Bhalki and 
Aahirabad. Although in all the districts of this state, the majority of the rural popula¬ 
tion resides in small villages, the majority is most pronounced in this district. As many 
as ^658 persons among every 1,000 of its rural population, live in small villages. This 
is the chief distinction of the district in respect of the distribution of rural popula¬ 
tion. Within the district itself, the corresponding number is as high as 742 in Zahirabad- 
ranges between 700 and 720 in Narayankhed, Humnabad and Santpur ; between 640 and 
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(370 in Bidar, Bhalki and Nilanga ; and is relatively as low as 556 in Ahmadpur and 536 
in Udgir. The proportion of the number of persons living in large villages to the total 
rural population is not very striking in this district also. The number of such persons, 
among every 1.000 of the rural population, is 159 in the district as a whole. It is, how¬ 
ever, fairly respectable in Udgir, Bhalki and Nilanga wherein it ranges between 200 and 
225 ; is 193 in Ahmadpur ; 1(31 in Bidar, 148 in Humnabad and 121 in Zahirabad ; and is 
;is low as (34 in Said pur and 27 in Narayankhed. There is only one large village in Nara- 
yankhed Tahsil inhabited by slightly more than 2,000 persons (excluding its tahsil head¬ 
quarters which has been treated as a town) and there are only two such places in Santpur 
including even its tahsil headquarters. 

23. Distribution oj Rural Population inBhir District .— Of the 1,029 inhabited villa¬ 
ges in this district. 185 arc very small villages, 498 are small, 44 are large and only 2 are 
very large villages- all I he other seven places in the district, inhabited by 5,000 or more 
persons, having been treated as towns*. The rural density in this district is only 173, 
which is appreciably lower than the average for the state. The population per village in 
the district is also not very high, being 719. It would have been lower still but for the 
fact that there are more hamlets in this district than in any of the other western districts 
of the state. Within the district itself, the average village is most populous in Patoda 
Tahsil. It may look strange that in this scarcity tahsil. wherein the rural density is by 
no means appreciable, the average village should be so populous. This is simply due to 
the fact that, among all the tahsils in Khir as well as in the other western districts of the 
state, this tahsil has the largest number of hamlets attached to main villages. The actual 
population per village in the various tahsils of the district is 918 in Patoda, 764 in Momin- 
abad, 7 18 in Kaij, 699 in Georai, 683 in Manjlegaon, 670 in Ashti (which also contains a 
fairly large number of hamlets) and 623 in Bhir. 

24. The proportion of persons living in very small villages is fairly appreciable in 
this district. The actual number of such persons, among every 1,000 of the rural popula¬ 
tion, is 190 in the district as a whole, as much as 251 in Bhir. is about 220 in both Georai 
and Ashti, is about 200 in Manjlegaon, 180 in Kaij and about 1 10 in Mominabad and 120 
in Patoda. But considerably more than half of the rural population lives in small villa¬ 
ges. The number of persons living in such villages, among every 1.000 of the rural popula¬ 
tion, is 616 in the district as a whole ; is as high as 708 in Ashti ; is 668 in Patoda ; ranges 
between 610 and 610 in Mominabad, Kaij and Manjlegaon ; is about 590 in Georai ; and 
slightly more than 500 in Bhir. The proportion of persons living in large villages is not 
very striking in this district. The number of such persons, among every 1,000 of the 
rural population, is 179 in the district as a whole but is as much as 241 in Bhir. It is 213 
in Patoda; ranges between 175 and 200 in Kaij, Georai and Mominabad; is 145 in 
Manjlegaon ; and is only 73 in Ashti. Ashti Tahsil has only two large villages, apart 
from its tahsil headquarters which has been treated as a town. The only two very large 
villages in the district arc Pathrud in Manjlegaon and Renapur in Mominabad Tahsil. 

25. Distribution of Rural Population in Hyderabad District .—The relatively scanty 
rural population of this district, is spread over 485 villages, of which 224 are very small, 
232 are small and 29 are large. There are no very large villages in this district, because 
all its places inhabited by 5.000 or more persons have been either treated as independent 
urban units or merged, partly or wholly, with the metropolis of the state, namely Hydera¬ 
bad City. In spite of having a high rural density—228 persons to the square mile as agains 

* The Revenue village of Pangaon has a population of 0,878. But only a portion of this village, inhabited by 8,409 
hfta been treated as a town. 
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the average of just 185 for the state 


-the population per village in this district is not very 

striking It is'’734, against the corresponding figure of 762 for the state. Factors such 
as the proximity of Hyderabad City, the hilly nature of the countryside and ownership 
of a high proportion of lands by persons residing in Hyderabad City, have ehecked, to an 
extent, both the number of the bigger villages and the concentration of population in 
them as compared with other districts with correspondingly high rural densities. Within 
the district itself the population per village is smallest, as is natural, in the tahsil of Hyd¬ 
erabad West, which contains Hyderabad City and wherein the countryside is also parti¬ 
cularly hilly. The actual figure is 606 in Hyderabad West, 663 in Shahabad, 731 in Med- 
ehal, 811 iii Hyderabad East and 833 in Ibrahimpatnam. 

26. The proportion of persons living in very small villages to the total rural popula¬ 
tion. though not at all significant as compared with the other districts of the state in 
general, is fairly high as compared with the districts wherein the rural density is of 
comparable dimensions. The number of such persons, among every 1,000 of the rural 
population, is 155 in the district as a whole and is about 120 in both Hyderabad East 
and Ibrahimpatnam and ranges between 175 and 200 in Shahabad, Hyderabad West and 
Medchal. Considerably more than half of the rural population of the district lives in small 
villages. The number of such persons among every 1,000 of the rural population, is as 
much as 627 for the district as a whole. The corresponding number is only 515 in 
Hyderabad East, but is 616 in Ibrahimpatnam, 657 in Medchal, 662 in Hyderabad West 
and is as high as 704 in Shahabad. The proportion of persons living in large villages to 
the total rural population, though fairly heavy, is not as high as in the other districts 
with comparable rural densities. The number of such persons, among every 1,000 of the 
rural population, is 218 for the district. But within the district itself, the proportion 
varies considerably. It is as much as 366 in Hyderabad East and 264 in Ibrahimpatnam, 
ranges between 150 and 170 in Medchal and Hyderabad West and is as low as 102 in 
Shahabad. 


27. Distribution of Rural Population in Gulbarga District .—The rural population 
of this district is dispersed over 1,557 villages. Of these, 671 are very small villages, 
791, or slightly more than half, are small villages, 92 are large villages and 3 are very 
large villages. The pattern in this district, in respect of the distribution of rural popula¬ 
tion, closely resembles that in the state as a whole. But there is considerable diversity 
in this regard, from tahsil to tahsil, within the district itself. The population per village 
in this district is 769 which is slightly higher than the corresponding figure of 762 for 
the state. Tahsilwise, it is as much as 985 in Yadgir, 936 in Aland, 922 in Chitapur and 
894 in Kodangal. It is 797 in Gulbarga, 783 in Afzalpur, 747 in Shahapur and 731 in 
Seram. It is as low as 691 in Chincholi, 621 in Andola, 619 in Shorapur and only 548 
in Tandur. 

28. The proportion of the number of persons living in very small villages to the 
total rural population is not very significant in the district. The actual number of such 
persons, among every 1,000 of the rural population, is 167 in the district which though 
slightly higher, is quite close to the corresponding proportion of 161 for the state. Tah¬ 
silwise, it is as much as 290 in Tandur; ranges between 250 and 265 in Shorapur and 
Andola, between 200 and 220 in Seram and Chincholi and between 175 and 185 in 
Shahapur and Afzalpur ; is about 150 in Gulbarga; ranges between 105 and 115 in Chita¬ 
pur and Aland and between 80 and 95 in Kodangal and Yadgir—being 81 in the latter. 
As in the other districts of the state, it is the persons living in small villages who account 
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For the majority of the total rural population in this district—and all its tahsils except 
Seram, wherein the rural population is, as compared with the other tahsils, rather,con¬ 
cent rated in large villages. The actual number of such persons, among every 1,000 of 
the rural population, is GOO in the district as against the slightly lower proportion of 603 
For the state. Tahsilwise, the corresponding proportion is 680 in Yadgir and 652 in 
Gulbarga ; and ranges between 610 and 650 in Chincholi, Chitapur, Aland, Kodangal 
and Shahapur and between 560 and GOO in Afzalpur, Shorapur and Andola; and is 528 
in Tandur and only 171 in Seram. Over one fifth of the total rural population of this 
district is accounted for by large villages. The actual proportion of persons living in 
such villages, among every 1.000 of the rural population, is 211 in the district—as against 
229 for the state—and among its tahsils it is as much as 310 in Seram and 276 in Aland ; 
ranges between 220 and 250 in Kodangal, Chitapur, Yadgir and Afzalpur ; and is almost 
200 in Gulbarga, about 180 in Tandur and Andola, about 155 in Shahapur and Chincholi, 
and is only 11 t in Shorapur. There are only three very large villages in this district, 
namely Sagar in Shahapur, Ilakkeri in Shorapur and Damargidda in Kodangal. The 
first of these villages was once of some importance in the earlier decades, with a famous 
dargah, but is now primarily a large agricultural village. 

29. Distribution of Rural Population in Osmanabad District. —The rural population 
of this district is spread over 837 villages. Of these, only 312 arc very small villages, 
as many as 4G8 arc small villages, and 57 arc large villages. There is no very large vil¬ 
lage in this district, as all its nine places inhabited by 5,000 and more persons have been 
treated as towns. The population per village in this district is fairly appreciable, being 
824. This figure is rather remarkable considering the fact that, unlike in most of the 
other districts wherein the population per village is also appreciable, the villages in this 
district have few hamlets attached to them. Tahsilwise, the population per village is 
as much as 1,025 in Omerga, 935 in Kallam and 912 in Osmanabad. It is 871 in Tulja- 
pur, 806 in Owsa and 734 in Latur. It is relatively low in the extreme western tahsils 
of Bhoom and Parenda, wherein it is 642 and 617 respectively. 

30. The proportion of persons living in very small villages to the total rural popu¬ 
lation is not very impressive in this district, or in its tahsils except Bhoom and Parenda. 
The number of such persons, among every 1,000 of the rural population, is only 138 in 
the district. Tahsilwise, the corresponding proportion is as much as 261 in Bhoom and 
248 in Parenda, is 159 in Latur, ranges between 110 and 135 in Owsa, Omerga and Tulja- 
pur, and is below 100 in Kallam and Osmanabad—being only 83 in the latter. As against 
this, the proportion of persons living in small villages is especially heavy in this district. 
In fact, only two other districts of the state, namely Bidar and Medak, record a heavier 
proportion. The actual number of such persons, among every 1.000 of the total rural 
population, in this district, is as much as 631. Tahsilwise, it is even slightly above 700 
in Owsa, Latur and Osmanabad, about 680 in Kallam and 615 in Tuljapur, ranges bet¬ 
ween 565 and 575 in Parenda and Bhoom and is only 478 in Omerga. In Omerga, unlike 
in most of the other tahsils in the western half of the state, the overwhelming majority 
of the rural population is spread over in more or less comparable proportions between 
both the small and the large villages. An appreciable proportion of the rural population 
of the district lives in large villages. The actual number of such persons, among every 
1,000 of the rural population, is as much as 231 in the district. Tahsilwise, the corres¬ 
ponding number is as high as 405 in Omerga—which is all the more remarkable consider¬ 
ing the fact that it has been attained in spite of two places within the tahsil, namely 
Gunjoti and Lohara, inhabited by more than 3,000 persons and two others, namely 
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MuTum and Omerga., inhabited by over 5,000 persons having been treated as towns— 
and is 276 in Tuljapur, 227 in Kallam and 210 in Osmanabad. It is relatively low in 
the dther tahsils being 179 in Parenda, 174 in Bhoom and only 153 in Owsa and 131 in Latur. 

31. Distribution of Rural Population in Medak District. —The rural population of 
this district is dispersed over 1,113 villages, of which 422 arc very small, i.e., they arc- 
inhabited by less than 500 persons ; 611 are small, i.e., they are populated by 500 to 
2,000 persons ; and 79 are large, i.e., they are populated bv 2,000 to 5,000 persons. There 
is' only one very large village in this district, as all its other six places inhabited by 5,000 
or more persons have been treated as towns. The population per village in this district 
also is fairly appreciable, being as much as 845. It is especially heavy in its eastern 
most tahsil of Siddipet and hardly impressive in its western most tahsil of Vikarabad. 
The population per village is 1,288 in Siddipet, 896 in Medak, 853 in Gajwel, 831 in 
Andol, 827 in Sangareddy and only 662 in the forest tahsil of Narsapur and 630 in 

Vikarabad. 


32. The proportion of persons living in very small villages is by no means impres¬ 
sive in this district. The actual number of such persons, among every 1,000 of the total 
rural population, is only 129 in the district. But it is as much as 248 in Vikarabad and 
212 in Narsapur and as low as 44—which is among the lowest corresponding tahsil wise 
proportions recorded in the state—in Siddipet. It ranges between 100 and 135 in the 
remaining tahsils of Sangareddy, Andol, Gajwel and Medak. As against this, the pro¬ 
portion of persons living in small villages is particularly heavy in the district. In fact, 
no other district of the state, except Bidar, records a heavier proportion in this respect. 
The actual number of persons living in such villages, among every 1,000 of the rural 
population, is as much as 638 in the district. Tahsilwise, it is as high as 753 in Sanga¬ 
reddy and ranges between 650 and 675 in Medak, Andol, Gajwel and Narsapur and 
between 540 and 555 in Siddipet and Vikarabad. An appreciable portion—in fact, 
slightly over one fifth—of the rural population of the district lives in large villages. The 
actual number of persons living in such villages, among every 1,000 of the total rural 
population, is 227 for the district. But within the district itself, it is as high as 402 in 
Siddipet. Among the other tahsils, it ranges between 210 and 230 in Gajwel, Medak 
and Vikarabad, and is 178 in Andol, 134 in Narsapur and only 113 in Sangareddy. 
The only very large village in this district which has not been treated as a town is Alla- 
durg in Andol Tahsil. 

33. Distribution of Rural Population in Nizamabad District. —Of the 754 inhabited 
villages in the district, 314 are very small villages, 384 are small villages and 56 are large 
villages. There is no very large village in this district as all its nine places inhabited 
by 5,000 or more persons have been treated as urban areas. The population of the 
average village in this district also is fairly appreciable, being as much as 849 as against 
the corresponding figure of 762 for the state. What is more remarkable about this 
figure is the fact that it has been attained, unlike in the case of the other Telugu dis¬ 
tricts, with relatively few hamlets attached to main villages. Tahsilwise, the figure is 
as much as 962 and 935 in its western tahsils of Kamareddy and Armoor respectively. 
It is 884 in Bodhan and 874 in Nizamabad. But it is only 727 in Banswada and as low 
as 628 in its forest tahsil of Yellareddy. 


34. The proportion of persons living in very small villages is by no means impres¬ 
sive in the district, except in its tahsils of Yellareddy and Banswada. The actual number 
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of sucH persons, among every 1,000 of the total rural population, is only 130 in the dis- 
tnct. lahsihv.se the corresponding figure is 209 in Yellareddy, 188 in Banswada 
ranges between 110 and 130 in Nizamabad, Bodhan and Kamareddy and is only 89 in 
Arm. - i. As against this the proportion of persons living in small villages in this district 

pvfrvTooo 0 f 6 t u Vie ? !"■ * he stat f- In fact ’ such Persons number as much as 626 among 

high as 1 73 m Armour. Among all the tahsils of the state, this is second onty to the 
corresponding proportion recorded in Lakshattipet. In the other tahsils, the fimire 
vanes between 60.) and 615 in Nizamabad and Banswada, between 550 and 565 in Bodhan 
and Kamareddy and is only 531 in Yellareddy. The proportion of persons living in 
arge villages is appreciable in this district. In fact, such persons account for almost 
one-fourth of its total rural population. The actual number of such persons, amonir 
every 1,000 of the rural population, is 244 in the district but as much as 336 in Kama¬ 
reddy and 317 in Bodhan. In the other tahsils, it is about 260 in Yellareddy and 
Nizamabad and slightly over 200 in Banswada. In Armoor, however, it is only 138 

because the overwhelming majority of its rural population lives, as already stated, in 
small villages. 


3-5. Distribution of the Rural Population in Mahbubnagar District. —The rural 
population of this district is spread over 1,233 villages, of which 457 are very small, 672 
aie small and as many as 104 arc large. There is no very large village in this district, 
as all the ten places in the district inhabited by 5,000 or more persons have been treated 
as towns. The average village in this district also is fairly populous. The population 
per village in this district is 869 as against the corresponding figure of only 762 for the 
state. Within the district itself, the corresponding figure is as high as 1,019 in Nagar- 
kurnool and as much as 983 in Kalvakurti and 941 in Mahbubnagar. It is 895 in Makh- 
tal, 893 in Kollapur, 844 in Shadnagar and 825 even in its forest tahsil of Achampet, 

814 in Wan parti, 800 in Atmakur, and only 666 in its other forest tahsil of Pargi. Among 

all the forest areas in the state, the average village seems to be most populous in Achampet 
Tahsil of this district. 


36. The proportion of the persons living in very small villages is not at all signifi¬ 
cant in this district. The actual number of such persons, among every 1,000 of the 
total rural population, is only 121 in this district. Tahsilwise, the corresponding pro¬ 
portion is 198 in Pargi and 165 in Achampet. Among the other tahsils it ranges between 
100 and 135 in Atmakur, Wanparti, Makhtal, Mahbubnagar, Shadnagar and Kollapur 
and is even below 100 in Kalvakurti and Nagarkurnool, being only 87 in the latter. 
Persons living in small villages are proportionately very numerous in this district. Their 
actual number, among every 1,000 of the total rural population, is 620 in the district. 
Tahsilwise, the corresponding number is as high as 713 in Atmakur and ranges between 
650 and 700 in Wanparti, Shadnagar and Kollapur, between 600 and 640 in Kalvakurti, 
Nagarkurnool and Pargi, and between 510 and 550 in Achampet, Makhtal and Mahbub¬ 
nagar. The proportion of persons living in large villages is considerable in this district. 
In fact, it is among the heaviest recorded in the state. The actual number of such 
persons among every 1,000 of the rural population is 259 in the district. Tahsilwise, 
it is as much as 368 in Mahbubnagar and 342 in Makhtal. The number ranges between 
270 and 300 in Nagarkurnool, Achampet and Kalvakurti and is 239 in Kollapur. 
It falls below the state’s average of 229 in Shadnagar, Pargi, Wanparti and Atmakur. 
The number in Atmakur is only 154 as the overwhelming proportion of its rural popula¬ 
tion lives in small villages. 
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37. Distribution of the Rural Population in Nalgonda District. —The rural popula¬ 
tion of this district is spread over 1,245 villages. Of these only 273 are very small villages 
and as many as 798 are small and 173 are large villages. There is only one very large 
village in this district, as all its eleven places inhabited by 5,000 or more persons have 
been treated as towns. In Nalgonda—and, as will be seen subsequently, in Karimnagar 
and Warangal Districts as well—the proportion of very small villages is the least marked 
in the state. As against this, the proportion of the next two higher categories of villages, 
namely the small and the large vi lages, is the most pronounced in these three districts. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that the average village in the three districts should be the 
most populous as compared with those in the other districts of the state. The popula¬ 
tion per village in Nalgonda district is as high as 1,144 as against the corresponding figure 
of only 762 for the state. Within the district itself, the figure rockets to 1,492 in Jangaon, 
and is as high as 1,379 in Suryapet, 1,352 in Huzurnagar, 1,178 in Ramannapet and 1,127 
in Nalgonda. It is 972 in Bhongir. The figure is by no means equally impressive in the 
south-western tahsils of Devarkonda and Miryalguda, which are often affected bv scar¬ 
city, being 871 in the former and 847 in the latter. 

38. The proportion of the persons living in very small villages is insignificant in 
this district. The actual number of such persons, among every 1,000 of the total rural 
population, is only 58 in the district. Tahsilwise, it is appreciably more significant in 
Miryalguda and Devarkonda, wherein the corresponding proportion is 129 and 107 res¬ 
pectively. Among the other tahsils, it is 84 in Bhongir, slightly less than 60 in Nalgonda, 
45 in Ramannapet and as low as 35 in both Suryapet and Huzurnagar and just 21 in Jan¬ 
gaon. Persons living in small villages account for appreciably more than half of the 
total rural population of the district. The actual number of such persons, among every 
1,000 of the total rural population, is 601 in the district. It is even slightly higher than 
700 in Devarkonda, Miryalguda and Bhongir Tahsils, slightly higher than 600 in Nal¬ 
gonda, is about 590 in Ramannapet and is lower than 550 in Huzurnagar, Jangaon and 
Suryapet, being only 511 in the last of the tahsils. The number of persons living in large 
villages is very considerable in this district. 337, out of every 1,000 of its rural popula¬ 
tion, i.e ., slightly more than even one-third, live in large villages. Only the two districts 
of Karimnagar and Warangal record heavier proportions. Tahsilwise, the corresponding 
proportion is as high as 454 in Suryapet, 431 in Jangaon and 419 in Huzurnagar, which 
are among the highest of the corresponding proportions recorded in case of the 138 tahsils 
of the state. The figure is as much as 366 in Ramannapet and 339 in Nalgonda but dwin¬ 
dles to less than the state’s average of 229 in the remaining three tahsils of Bhongir, 
Devarkonda and Miryalguda, being only 162 in the last of them. The only very large 
village in this district is Qila Shahapur in Jangaon Tahsil. 

39. There is no doubt that the number of hamlets in this district is very large, per¬ 
haps second only to the number in Warangal. Due to this, the population per vil age 
reaches unusual dimensions in the district. But even apart from this, it cannot be deni¬ 
ed that the villages in this district, especially in Jangaon and Suryapet Tahsils, are 
among the most populous in the state. 

40. Distribution of Rural Population in Karimnagar District .—Of the 1,165 inhabi- 
ted villages in the district, only 255 are very small villages, and as many as 707 are small 
and 201 are large villages. This district has more large villages than any other district 
in the state including even Nalgonda and Warangal. There are only two very large 
villages in the district as all the remaining of its twelve places which are inhabited by 
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5,000 or iviorr persons have been treated as towns. The population per village in this 
dist-riot is very high. In fact, in no other district of the state, except Warangal, are villa¬ 
ges more populous than in this district. And it is significant, that Warangal attains a 
slight ]y highei population per village, primarily because of a considerably larger number 
of hamlcls. especially in its tahsils of Yellandu and Palvancha. The actual population 
per village* is 1,242 in this district. Within the district itself, the figure rockets to 1,771 
in Huzurabad and 1,515 in Karimnagar. It is as high as 1,262 in Sultanabad, 1,245 in 
Sirsilla, 1,11)8 in Parkal. 1,157 in Jagtiyal and 1,135 in Metpalli. But, quite in contrast to 
these tahsils, the population per village dwindles to just 566 in its forest tahsil of Manthani. 

41. The number of persons living in very small villages is insignificant in this dis¬ 
trict. and in most of its tahsils. The actual number of such persons, among every 1,000 
of the total rural population, is just 46 in the district. Among all its tahsils, only in 
Manthani, the corresponding figure is as much as 225. Among the others, it is only 62 
in Jagtiyal ; ranges between 40 and 50 in Parkal, Metpalli, Sultanabad and Sirsilla; is 
just. 23 in Karimnagar ; and touches the almost microscopic proportion of 10 in Huzur¬ 
abad. These are among the lowest of the corresponding figures recorded in all the 138 
tahsils of the state. No doubt, persons living in small villages form the majority of the 
total rural population in this district, as well as in all its tahsils except Huzurabad. But 
this majority is considerably reduced because an unusually large proportion of its rural 
population resides in villages of the next higher category, namely the large villages. The 
actual number of persons living in small villages, among every 1,000 of the total rural 
population, is 555 in the district ; and ranges between 600 and 650 in Metpalli, Manthani, 
Jagtiyal and Parkal; between 580 and 590 in Sirsilla and Sultanabad ; is about 510 in 
Karimnagar ; but is as low as 409 in Huzurabad. Huzurabad is one of those rare tahsils 
in the state wherein the ma jority of the rural population resides in large villages. The 
proportion of persons living in large villages is very considerable in this district. In fact, 
such persons in the district account for almost forty per cent of the rural population, 
which is quite in contrast with the distribution in the adjoining district of Adilabad, 
wherein such persons hardly constitute seven per cent. The actual number of persons 
living in such villages, among every 1,000 of t ic rural population, is 392 in the district 
and, among its various tahsils, it is as high as 559 in Huzurabad and 468 in Karimnagar. 
It is as much as 372 in both Sirsilla and Sultanabad and 346 in Parkal, 309 in Metpalli 
and 300 in Jagtiyal. It is, however, as low as 142 in its forest tahsil ot Manthani. Of 
the two very large villages in this district, the more populous one is the rural portion of 
Huzurabad revenue village—this revenue village is inhabited in all by 9,559 persons, of 
whom 4,427 live within the limits of the town committee and 5,132 beyond it. The 
other very large village in the district is Kodimiala in Jagtiyal. 

42. Distribution of Rural Population in Warangal District .— The rural population 
of this district is dispersed over 1,013 villages. Of these, only 214 are very small, and as 
many as 621 are small, and 171 are large. In addition to this, there arc seven very large 
villages, i.e ., villages inhabited by 5,000 or more persons in this district. Of these seven, 
as many as four, are situated in Warangal Tahsil itself. It will thus be seen that in res¬ 
pect of the distribution of villages (as well as with regard to the distribution of rural popu¬ 
lation) the conditions in this district resemble those in the adjoining districts of Kanm- 
nagar and Nalgonda. The population per village in Warangal district is the highest 
recorded among all the districts of the state. It is not without significance that is 
district, especially its tahsils of Yellandu and Palvancha, have an unusually large number 
of hamlets attached to main villages. In fact, the number of hamlets in this dis ric is 
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almost double that in any of the other district of the state—the actual number in Yellandu 
or Palvancha Tahsil itself being more than in most districts of the state. The popula¬ 
tion per village is as high as 1,276 in the district. Tahsilwise, the figure soars to 
1,862 in Yellandu, not because of its rural density, which is by no means appreciable, 
but, as already explained, because of the large number of hamlets under each village*. 
The population per village is also as high as 1,668 in YVarangal Tahsil, which—along with 
the adjoining tahsil of Huzurabad in Karimnagar District—may be said to possess the most 
densely populated of the rural areas in the state. The corresponding figure is again as 
high as 1,512 in Mahbubabad, 1,326 in Khammam, 1,176 in Palvancha, 1,052 in Pakhal 
and 1,024 in Madhira. In the tahsils of Burgampahad and Mulug the correspondi 
figure is 948 and 618 respectively. The population per village in the forest tahsils of 
Yellandu, Palvancha, Burgampahad, Mulug and Pakhal reflect not so much their rural 
density as their large number of hamlets as distinguished from independent revenue 
villages. 
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43. Among all the districts of the state, the proportion of persons living in very 
small villages is the least significant in this district. Only 45 persons, among every 
1,000 of its total rural population, live in very small villages'. Within the district itself, 
the corresponding number is, however, as much as 194 in Mulug and 106 in Burgampahad! 
But among the other tahsils, it ranges only between 65 and 75 in Madhira, Pakhal and 
Palvancha ; is just 32 in Khammam ; and dwindles to 20 in Mahbubabad, 19 in Waran- 
gal and 10 in Yellandu. The number of persons living in small villages manage to 
account for the majority of the rural population in this district as in the case of the all 
the other districts of the state. But this majority is the least significant in the state. 
The actual number of persons residing in such villages, among every 1,000 of the rural 
population is 549 in the district. Tahsilwise, it is as high as 739 in Pakhal and as much 
as 661 in Madhira and 610 in Khammam. It ranges between 520 and 585 in Burgam¬ 
pahad, Mulug, Mahbubabad and Palvancha ; and is as low as 454 in Warangal and 329 
in Yellandu. The proportion of persons living in large villages is particularly heavy 
in the district. In fact, in this respect Warangal District is second only to Karimnacrar 
among all the districts of the state. The actual number of persons living in large villages 
among every 1,000 of the rural population, is 376 in the district ; butls as high as 605 
in Yellandu, 461 in Warangal, 428 in Mahbubabad and 413 in Palvancha The cor- 

3° n( l 1 , ng 11 proportion . is . 331 in Khammam, 312 in Burgampahad, 236 in Mulua and 
“ 29 in Madhira, But it is only 191 in Pakhal. As already explained, the high propor¬ 
tion in 1 ellandu, Palvancha and, to a smaller extent, that in Burgampahad and Mulug 
is largely the result of their numerous hamlets. The proportion of persons living- in 

V ^ ry n la IF am ong every 1,000 of the rural population, is 30 in the district. Though 

small this is double that recorded by any of the other districts of the state. Tahsilwise 
the actual proportion is 66 in Warangal, 56 in Yellandu, 36 in Madhira and 27 in Kham- 
mam, winch are the only tahsils containing very large villages. 


the sttte G /,T th \ Ru J al Population.— Figures pertaining to the rural population of 

in itS ft* and 'IT 1 each censuses comparrf wlfh 

in Table 3 d S figUrCS ° f the prCCcdmg census ~ as well as from 1901 to 1951 are given 
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Table 3 


Percentage 
variation of 


Year 

Rural 

( 

_A_-- 


Population 

Total 

Rural 


popula¬ 

popula¬ 



tion 

tion 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1901 

10,006,775 

• • 

• • 

1911 

12,066,479 

4-20 

+21 

1921 

11,270,424 

— 7 

— 7 

1931 

12,811,189 

4-16 

+ 14 


Percentage 

VARIATION OF 


Year 

Rural 

r “ A_ 

—-— v 


Population 

Total 

popula¬ 

tion 

Rural 

popula¬ 

tion 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1941 

14,132,825 

+ 13 

+ 10 

1951 

15,178,949 

+ 14 

+ 7 

1901-1951 

• • 

+ 68 

+ 52 


Note-_The percentages given in this table arc based on figures as adjusted to correspond to the inter-state transfers of village* 

effected during the decude 1941-1051. 


During the decade HUH-11)11, which followed a severe famine and was characterised by 
prosperous agricultural seasons, the rural population of the state increased by as much 
as 21 per cent. This increase, though slightly more, was more or less of the same order 
as that recorded by the total population of the state. During the succeeding decade, 
namely in 1911-1921, which was characterised by unfavourable agricultural seasons and 
some of the worst pestilences on record in living memory, the rural population, as well 
as the total population, declined by about 7 per cent. Since 1921, however, both the 
rural and the total population have increased consistently from decade to decade. But 
there is appreciable divergence between their rates of growth and this divergence is 
becoming more and more marked. During the decade 1921-1931 the rural population 
increased by 14 per cent as against the corresponding increase of 16 recorded by the 
total population. During the next decade, namely in 1931-1941 the rural population 
increased by 10 per cent whereas the total population increased b> as much as 1. per 
cent. During the present decade, namely in 1941-1951. the rural population has in¬ 
creased by only 7 per cent, which is just half of the percentage increase recorded by the 

total population. 

45 Thus, the rate of growth of the rural population has fallen steeply during the 
recent decenniums. But this fall is not due to natural reasons. It is due primarily 

fallen in rural areas during the recent decades largely because ol a gradual rise in the 
age of marriage, especially of those of females. There can also be no doubt that this 
fdl would have been steeper but for a remarkable decrease in the proportion of the 

also certain that the death rate—including infant mortality rate—has also declined 

rate of the natural increase of the urban population dun g it would have 

“ g °e.,us .. in -pec, of 
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medical and public health facilities, then it could be claimed, with equal vehemence, 
that the rural population is certain to have registered a higher birth rate because of the 
greater prevalence of early marriages among them. Thus, natural factors could not 
have been responsible for the steep decline in the rate of increase of the rural population 
of the state during the recent decades as compared with the almost steady rate of in¬ 
crease recorded by its total population. 

46. As regards the gradual urbanisation of many places, it may be observ ed that 
at each census a number of population units, treated as villages at the preceding census, 
have been reckoned as towns because of their subsequent development, while compara¬ 
tively only a few places—mostly from among the smaller of the population units - 
treated as towns at the earlier census have been relegated to the position of villages be¬ 
cause of their subsequent decline. For example, in 1931 as mam as hs .daces treated 
as villages in 1021 were classified as towns. Similarly in 1941. while 60 places treated 
as villages in 1031 were construed as towns. 25 considerable smaller population units 
which had been treated as towns in 1031 were relegated' to the position of v il¬ 
lages. Again in 1051. 77* places treated as villages at the preceding census were classi¬ 
fied as towns and only 7 places treated as towns at the previous census were reckoned 
as villages. If m 1051. no radical change had been made in (lie list of placer treated 
as towns in 1041, the rural population of the state would have increased by about 10 
instead of 7 per cent as now indicated in Table 3. Thus, from census to census, an ever 

increasing number of places arc classified as urban and. on this count alone, the urban 
population increases at the cost of the rural. 

47. As regards the movement of population from the rural to the urban areas it 
may be observed that during the recent decades in rural areas the volume of employment 
available has been stagnant or, at any rate, not keeping pace with the natural increase in 
their population, while in urban areas the volume of employment has been, more or less 
outstripping the natural increase in population. It is beyond doubt that there has been 
no great increase in the total area under cultivation. It is also certain that agricultural 

of cultivation 8 nf mCr 5 aSed d T ng th e re cent years to any marked extent as the methods 

O du -tum i a d n C1 ' eaS i b r th I" thC i area under motivation and total agricultural 

fashion A? f . beca use of competition from mass production or changes in 

mento r hlC1 had already a monopoly of the older ones. Similarly, due to improve- 

bes trade anTrn 1C £ hanges in the methods of production and sale of commodi- 

advanced of the ^mgmore and more centralised in urban areas. The more 

transport n ° W hcavdy concentrated in towns, especially in the larger of them Aimin’ 

S laLefv bvTers^ ^ over both runS and mban area" are min 

the Polfce Action the n n e lt!o S v! n ^ m ^ £ rCa \ P , Can als ° be asserted that prior to 

turns, were located in f activities, of both official and non-official organisa- 

numbers of persons in the^ifin^ 8 f° undue . extent- Again, there are appreciable 

P SOnS ln the villages—from among the relatively well-to-do as well as from 

but ’'areCwTniepInd^nturbln untf CampS “ d 14 P ' aCeS WhiCh fa 1941 were Seated as constituents of Hyderabad 
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the poor- who, for reasons, other than economic, prefer urban to the rural life. But 
there is no opposite tendency perceptible among those living in the towns. Due to all 
these factors, during recent years there has been a constant and sizeable flow of popula¬ 
tion by compulsion in most cases and by choice in a few -from the rural to the urban areas. 

And it is obvious, that this movement will increase in dimensions during the succeeding 
decades and that the divergence between the rate of growth of the rural and the total 
population of the state will be yet more glaring in the years to come. 

48. Growth of Rural Population according to Size of Villages. —Figures pertaining to 
the percentage variations in (a) the total rural population of the state ; ( b ) the popula¬ 
tion of very small villages, i.c., those inhabited by 500 or less persons ; (c) the population 
of small villages, i.e., those inhabited by 500 to 2,000 persons ; (d) the population of large 
villages, i.c., those inhabited by 2,000 to 5,000 persons, from decade to decade—since the 
beginning of this century as well as during the last 50 years are indicated in Table 4. 


Table 4 


Decade 


Percentage variation in the 
population of 


(1) 


All villa¬ 
ges 

( 2 ) 


* 

Very small Small Large 
villages villages villages 


Decade 


Percentage variation in the 
population of 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


( 1 ) 


All 

villages 

( 2 ) 


Very small Small 
villages villages 


( 8 ) 


(4) 


Large 

villages 

(5) 


1901-1911 

+ 21 

_ 4 . 

+ 29 

+ 40 

1931-1941 

+ 10 

+ 3 

+ 8 

+ 26 

1911-1921 

— 7 

— 0.1 

6 

—17 

1941-1951 

+ 7 

—17 

+ 10 

+ 19 

1921-1931 

+ U 

— 3 

+ 15 

+ 40 

1901-1951 

+ 52 

—20 

+ 66 

+ 145 


Note :—The percentages or proportions given in Tables 4, 5 and 6 arc not based on figures as adjusted to correspond to 
the inter-state transfers of villages effected during the decade 1941-1951. But the total population involved in these transfers 
ii so small that the adjustment, even if possible, is not likely to lead to any significant difference in the percentages or propor¬ 
tions given in the tables. 


The numbers of very small, small and large villages, among every 1,000 of the inhabited 
villages, as recorded at each of the preceding censuses, since 1901, are given in Table 5 ; 
and the population per village as well as the number per 1,000 of the rural population 
living in villages of different sizes as recorded at each of the censuses are given in Table 6. 


Table 5 


Distribution of every 1,000 populated Distribution of every 1,000 populated 

villages according to their sizes villages according to their sizeff 


Year 

* m,mm 1 - 

Very small 

Small 

> 

Large 

Year 

( —- 

Very small 

_A_ 

Small 

Large 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1901 

664 

310 

26 

1981 

581 

380 

89 

* 1911 

580 

384 

86 

1941 

550 

404 

46 

1921 

629 

341 

80 

1951 

459 

477 

68 
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Table 6 


Number per 1,000 of the 
Rural Population living in 


Year Population 
per village 

r 

Very 

small 

villages 

Small 

villages 

Large 

villages 

% 

Very 

large 

villages 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

w 

(5) 

(3) 

1901* 

500 

307 

550 

142 

• • 

1911 

599 

244 

587 

164 

5 

1921* 

532 

261 

589 

146 

• • 


Number per 1,000 of the 
Rural Population living in 

-a_ 


Year 

Population 
per village 

Very 
Small 
Vil ages 

Small 

V i 1 lages 

Large 

Villages 

Very 

large 

Villages 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

ro) 

(3) 

1931 

591 

222 

598 

180 

• • 

1941 

633 

208 

586 

206 

• • 

1951 

762 

161 

603 

229 

7 


•The rural population of 1901 and 1921 Censuses includes some persons returned in encampments, boats, railway quarters 
etc. Their numbers which are not very significant, have not been taken into consideration in Columns 3, 4 , 5 and 0 of Table 6 
as they cannot now be placed in villages of different sizes. At the other censuses the population of similar units were treated 
as being part of the population of the villages concerned. 


49. Figures given in Tables 4, 5 and (3 clearly indicate that the very small villages 
(i.e., those inhabited by less than 500 persons) are losing ground at a fast rate. At the 
beginning of this century, almost two thirds of the total number of inhabited villages 
were very small and these very small villages accounted for almost one third of the total 
rural population. In 1951, i.e., fifty years later, such units constituted appreciably less 
than half of the total number of populated villages and they accounted for even less than 
one sixth of the total rural population. Since 1901, while the total population of the 
state has increased by roughly seventy per cent and its total rural population by about 
fifty per cent, the population of very small villages has actually decreased. And the 
decrease is by as much as twenty per cent. This decrease in the population of very small 
villages is again not due to any decline in the rate of growth of their indigenous population. 
It is due primarily to migration of persons, gradually or otherwise, from such villages to 
the larger of the population units. In fact, numerous small villages have become entirely 
depopulated because of this movement. This emigration, in turn, is due to the almost 
revolutionary changes witnessed during the recent decades in communications, methods 
of production, organisation of trade, social and cultural outlook of the people, etc. The 
tempo of this movement increased to an extent in the later half of the decade 1941-51 
on account of the disturbed conditions then prevailing in portions of the state. 

As against this, the small villages (i.e., those inhabited by 500 to 2,000 persons) 
f™L m ° r T tbaa retaining their strong position, especially as among the rest of the rural 

, la tact > lt would be more correct to state that they have considerably strengthened 

slmhtlvS V A P ° Sltl0n during the last fifty years. In 1901, such villages accounted for 

than one „ third of the total number of inhabited villages and for appreciablv 
seven ^ P er cent of the total rural population. In 1951, they accounted for over forty 

total rnrL Cent ? f ^ he to ^ ] number of populated villages and over sixty per cent of the 

such Xie P sT atl ° n - D u r K ng the COUrSe ° f the last half a centur y> the population of 
enrrpli ! • lncreased b Y six y six per cent which is only slightly lower than the 

of the state n fnd n eon aS H ° f ^ b ° ut sbc $ ei ^ ht P er cent recorded by the total population 
recorded by fo£l"r ITS p^Uon" the ^^responding increase of fifty two per cent 

mosMnVtreri,?,!! h" 8 ' '''l!''* 8 ? a ”° n g the Iural units which have proportionately gained 
■ages account!? fo!X 8 % It! such vil. 
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and they contained less than fifteen per cent of the total rural population. In 1951,. 
however, they accounted for more than six per cent of the total number of populated 
villages and almost twenty three per cent—roughly one fourth—of the total rural popula¬ 
tion. During the last fifty years, the population of large villages has increased by as much 
as one hundred and forty-five per cent, in other words its percentage rate of increase is 
roughly thrice the corresponding rate of increase recorded by the total rural population 
and more than twice that recorded either by the population of small villages or the total 
population of the state. It is not worthwhile analysing the position in respect of 
very large villages, i.e., of those inhabited by 5,000 or more persons, for the simple reason 
that the retention of such places as villages is more the exception than the rule. The 
overwhelming majority of such villages have always been treated as towns. In fact, no 
population unit of this size was treated as a village at the 1901.1921,1931 or 1941 Censuses. 

50. With the very small villages losing ground almost consistently since 1921, it 
is not surprising that the population per village should be on an increase. The actual 
population per village was only 500 in 1901. It shot up to 599 in 1911 and receded to 
532 in 1921 after the great disasters of the decade 1911-1921. Since then, it has increased 
consistently and rather sharply. It was 591 in 1931, 633 in 194-1 and as high as 762 in 
1951. The average village of the state now contains more than one and a half times 
the number of persons it did in 1901. 

Thus, while the rural population of the state has been increasing from decade to 
decade—except for the set back it received during the calamitous decade of 1911-1921—its 
rate of increase is slowing down considerably. This is due not to any marked 
fall in the rate of the growth of the indigenous rural population but to a heavy movement 
of persons from the rural to urban areas and the gradual urbanisation of many 
places which were previously rural in character. Again, as between villages of different 
sizes, the population of very small villages is rapidly decreasing. In fact, it is this decrease 
which is largely leading to the slowing down of the rate of increase of the rural population 
as a whole. Contrary to this, the population of the small villages has been increasing 
appreciably and that of large villages considerably. In fact, as will be seen subsequently, 
the increase in the population of large villages is second only to that recorded by the 
population of towns. In brief, the very small population units are losing ground, the 
small population units are more or less maintaining their position, and the larger of the 
population units are growing from strength to strength. This is perhaps in keeping with 
modern demographic trends. 

51. Movement of Population in Rural Areas *—The available census statistics do 

not permit of any satisfactory analysis of the movement of population, whether in rural 

or urban areas. ‘ This is simply due to the fact that these statistics do not include all 


categories of migrants relevant to either of the areas. In so far as the figures 
pertaining to immigrants in such areas are < oncerncd, they cover only persons who have 
moved in from areas beyond the district of enumeration. But it is a well known tact 
that a very heavy proportion of the immigrants, whether in rural or urban 
areas, generally consists of persons who have moved in from the towns or vill¬ 
ages, as the case may be, located within the district of enumeration itsell. As 
against this, no figures whatsoever are available in respect ol emigrants from rural oi 
urban areas—as distinct from the district or state as a whole. Census statistics pertain¬ 
ing to emigrants relate only to persons who have moved out from one district to another 

• The movement of population in general has been dealt with exhaustively in Section IV of Chapter I. 
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within the same state or from one state to another within this country, and they do not 
cover persons who have emigrated to foreign lands. But even in case of the figures per¬ 
taining to the first two categories of emigrants, their further break up according to the 
place of origin—in terms of rural or urban areas—is not available. In brief, only very 
partial figures are available with regard to immigrants in both urban and rural areas ; 
and no figures whatsoever in respect of emigrants from either of these areas. There can, 
however, be no gainsaying the fact that the movement of population plays an important 
part in determining the dimensions of rural population. As explained in paragraphs 
45 and 47, the rate of growth of the rural population has been consistently declining during 
the last three decades due to the emigration of persons from the rural to the urban areas. 
The rural areas, on the whole, lose considerably more by emigration than what they gain 
by immigration. And again, while the emigration is influenced more or less equally by 
economic factors and marital alliances, the immigration results largely from marital allia¬ 
nces. No doubt, in many rural areas a fairly large number of immigrants are found, 
especially during busy agricultural seasons, engaged as agricultural labourers. But 
their immigration is generally only for a few days at a stretch. Besides, they are mostly 
drawn from the surrounding villages and are only occasionally from distant rural areas and 
rarely from towns. There are, however, some exceptions to this. This would be obvious 
from the figures pertaining to ( i ) the percentage of immigrants in the rural areas of 
each district of the state (from areas beyond its borders) to its total rural population ; ( ii ) 
the break-up of these percentages according to immigrants in agricultural and non- 
agricultural classes and (Hi) the propox-tion of females among every 1,000 of each of the 
two categories, given in Table 7. 

Table 7 


Immigrants belonging Immigrants belonging to 
Percentage to Agricultural Classes Non-Agricultural Classes 

District of immigrants ,- A -■> , --> 

to total rural Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 
population to Rural Pop. of females to Rural Pop. of females 


(1) 


(2) . 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(3) 

Hyderabad State 

• • 

4.2 

2.0 

70.1 

1 .3 

54.1 

Aurangabad 

• • 

4.5 

3.6 

74.5 

0.9 

58.2 

Parbhani 

• • 

4.7 

3.7 

71.1 

1.0 

56.6 

N anded 

• • 

5.1 

3.5 

73.6 

1.6 

5L6 

Bidar 

• • 

2.4 

1.7 

78.8 

0.7 

51 .8 

Bhir 

• • 

6.3 

4.6 

76.0 

1.7 

58.4 

Osmanabad 

• • 

7.0 

5.5 

73.5 

1.5 

58.5 

Hyderabad 

• • 

5.7 

3.2 

71.6 

2.5 

60.7 

Mahbubnagar 

• • 

2.1 

1 .3 

73.1 

0.8 

51.7 

Raiehur 

• • 

3.3 

2.3 

71.1 

1 .0 

48.1 

Gulbarga 

• • 

2.7 

2.0 

72.8 

0.7 

54.3 

Adilabad 

• • 

8.2 

4.7 

60.5 

3.5 

47.9 

Nizamabad 

• • 

10.4 

7.3 

60.1 

3.1 

52.6 

Medak 

• • 

4.1 

2.7 

76.0 

1.4 

61.4 

Karimnagar 

• • 

1.5 

0.7 

78.5 

0.8 

60.5 

Warangal 

• • 

5.6 

3.8 

61 .4 

1.8 

48 .3 

Nalgonda 

• • 

2.0 

1.3 

73.9 

0.7 

56.0 


As stated elsewhere, a heavy proportion of females among immigrants (or emigrants) 
clearly establishes the fact that the movement is basically due to marriages*. *In the 

**? detailed m para m of Section XV of Chapter I, a marriage alliance contracted by parties living on either sides of the 

borders of a district leads (a) initially to the bride’s migration from her place to that of her husband’s and lb) subsequently_ 

wnen she returns to her place, f.r., the p'acc of her parents, for her confinement—to the migration of her new-born son or 
daughter again from her place to the village or town of her husband. 

23 
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light of this, and the figures given in Table 7, it is obvious that in the rural areas of Nizam¬ 
abad and, to a slightly smaller extent, Adilabad, Osmanabad, Bhir, Hyderabad, Warangal 
and Nanded Districts, the number of immigrants is not insignificant. But the majority 
of these immigrants are in agricultural classes and the proportion of females among the 
agricultural immigrants is so heavy that one can safely presume that the immigration is 
almost totally influenced by marital alliances, except in the case of the rural areas of 
Nizamabad and, to a smaller extent, Warangal and Adilabad Districts, wherein a fair amount 
of infiltration into these classes for economic reasons is also perceptible. The economic 
factor is comparatively much more in evidence among the minority of the immigrants 
in non-agricultural classes in the rural areas of these as well as the other districts of the 
state—and the relative numbers of such immigrants does not also appear to be quite insig¬ 
nificant in the rural areas of Adilabad and Nizamabad Districts. 

Summary.- Of the total population of 18,655,108 of Hyderabad State, as many as 15,178,949 live in 
villages. Thus, over 81 per cent of its population is rural. Though, the corresponding percentage in the 
country as a whole is slightly higher, this state can be regarded as being midway between the most and the 
least rural of the larger of the Indian States. But this state is more rural than most countries of the world, 
including not only the highly industrialised ones but also many which are still basically agricultural. Within 
the state itself, the rural population predominates in each and every district with the solitary exception of 
Hyderabad. In this district, over 70 per cent of the population resides in Hyderabad City itself. More than 
ninety per cent of the population in the districts of Nalgonda, Medak, Karimnagar and Mahbubnagar and 
more than eighty in those of Bhir, Adilabad, Bidar, Aurangabad, Osmanabad, Parbhani, Nanded, Nizamabad, 
Gulbarga, Raichur (minus Tungabhadra Project Camps) and Warangal lives in villages. 


The rural population of this state is dispersed over 19,909 populated villages, of which 9,130 are very 
small, i.e., they are populated bv even less than 500 persons ; 9,502 arc small, i.e., they are populated by 500 to 
2,000 persons ; 1,252 are large, i.e ., they are populated by 2,000 to 5,000 persons ; and just 19 are very large, 
i.e., they are populated by 5,000 or more persons. The population per village in this state is 702. But only 
about 10 per cent of the rural population lives in very small villages, as much as 60 in small villages, 23 in 
large villages and less than 1 per cent in very large villages. Thus, the majority of the rural population of the 
state lives in villages populated by 300 to 2,000 persons. This is true of each and every district within the 
state except that this majority—without ever being predominant -varies appreciably from district to district. 
Within the state itself. Adilabad District has the least populous villages. Over thirty two per cent of its 
rural population—by far the highest recorded in the state—lives in very small villages and over sixty in small 
villages Its average village is inhabited by only 440 persons. The districts of Aurangabad Parbhani, 
Nanded and llaicliur come next in order in this respect. About 20 to 28 per cent of their rural population 
is returned from very small villages, roughly sixty from small villages and less than even fifteen from large 

larw village^ The population per village in each of these four districts is less than 000, being slightly 
and very large dlages ^ distpicts> the villagcs in Bidar, Bhir. Hyderabad and 

GulbaJa Districts can be Lid to be fairly well populated. Only about 15 to 19 per cent of their rural 

Ws in very small villages, about 00 to 05 in small villages and from about 15 to 22 in large and 
population li T > c opulatio n per village in each of these districts though higher than 700 is very much 

7n than 800 g But th/proportionof the rural population living in small villages is unusually high in Bidar 

and very tapvilta™ i, fairly ap,, racial, le in Hyderabad nad Gulbarga 

„ 1 T he villages in Osmanabad. Medak. Nizamabad and Mahbubnagar can. on the whole, be construed 

to be very well populated. In these districts, appreciably less than 15 per cent of the rural population lives 
in very small villages and as much as from 02 to 64 per cent in small and from 23 to 26 in large and very large 
villages. The population per village is not lower than 820 in any of these districts. In fact, it is as high as 
869 in Mahbubnagar. The villages in the remaining districts, namely, Nalgonda, Karimnagar and Warangal, 
are very heavily populated. In these three districts, very small villages account for even less than 0 per cen 
of the rural population and small villages from 55 to 60 per cent. But the percentage of those living in large 
and very large” villages exceeds 33—the percentage in Warangal District being as high as 40 I The 
population per village in these three districts is extraordinarily high. It is 1,144 in Nalgonda, 1,242 in Kanm- 
nagar and 1,276 in Warangal. The variation in population per village, as well as the distribution of population 
between villages of different sizes, is influenced not only by rural density but various other factors as well 
including the manner in which the revenue villages are constituted—i.e., the number of hamlets they contain 
in additfon to the main villages. Thus, an unusually heavy number of hamlets are partly responsible for 
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the extraordinarily heavy population per village in Warangal and, to a considerably smaller extent, in Karirn- 
nagar and Nalgonda Districts. Similarly, the corresponding figure in Adilabad District would have been 
appreciably lower but for its large number of hamlets. 

At the beginning of this century, the rural population of this state (as now constituted) was 10,006,775. 
During the relatively prosperous decade of 1901-’ll, it increased by as much as 21 per cent i.e.> by one per 
cent more than even the total population of this state. In the succeeding calamitous decade of 1911-’21, it 
declined, as did the total population of the state, by seven per cent. During all the subsequent—and compara¬ 
tively prosperous and healthy—decades it has been increasing consistently. The increase during the three decades 
of 1921-’31, 1931-’41 and 1941-’51 was by 14, 10 and 7 per cent respectively, as against the corresponding in¬ 
crease of 16, 13 and 14 recorded by the total population of the state. Thus, though the rural population is 
consistently increasing, from decennium to decennium, since 1921, its rate of growth is slowing down quite 
in contrast to the almost steady rate of growth of the total population of the state. This is due not so much 
to differences in the rates of growth of the indigenous population in the rural and urban areas of the state, as 
to the gradual urbanisation of many villages and the ever increasing movement of people from the rural to 
the urban areas. But, there is considerable divergence in the rates of growth of population as between 
villages of different sizes. Actually, since 1901, the very small villages have declined in population by 20 
per cent. It is this decline which is responsible for the slower rate of increase recorded by the rural population 
as a whole. As against this, the increase recorded during the same period by the population of small villages 
is almost identical and that of large and very large villages roughly thrice the corresponding increase registered 
by the total population of the state. These variations are again due not so much as to differences in the rates of 
growth of the indigenous population of villages of different sizes, as to the increasing migration of persons from 
the smaller to the larger of the population units—because of changes in communications, systems of production 
and trade and social and cultural outlook of the people. 
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SECTION II 


Livelihood Class in Rural Areas 

(The tables relevant to this Section are Main Table 4 E-Summary Figures by Districts and Tahsil s' given at page 211 of Part 
11 .A n j this Volume ; awl Subsidiary Tables '2.4-Livelihood Pattern of Rural Population' and •2.4-A—Tah'ihcise Distribution 
per 1.0 It) Persons of Rural Population according to Agricultural and Mon-Agricultural Classes' given at pages 61 and 62 respectively 

of Part 1-B of tins Volume). 

52. Predominance of Agricultural Classes .—While in the state as a whole 682, 
among every 1.000 of the population, belong to Agricultural Classes, the corresponding 
proportion in its rural areas is as much as 708. thus, almost four-fifths of the total rural 
population of litis state is primarily agricultural—and over 95 per cent of the Agricultural 
Classes in the state live in rural areas. But within the state itself the proportion of Agri¬ 
cultural Classes is distinctly heavier in t he rural areas of the western than in those of the 
eastern districts. Among the western districts, the number of persons belonging to Agri¬ 
cultural Classes, for every 1,000 of the rural population, is as high as 895 in Raichur; 
is in the neighbourhood of 885 in both Osmanabad and Gulbarga; and ranges between 
about 850 ami 875 in Bidar, Parbhani, Bhir, Aurangabad and Nanded being, at its lowest, 
849 in Nanded. As against this, among the eastern districts, the corresponding propor¬ 
tion, even at its highest, is only 809 in Medak ; ranges between 730 and 785 in Adilabad, 
Warangal, Nizamabad, Mahbubnagar and Nalgonda Districts ; and declines sharp y o 

620 in Hyderabad and 615 in Karimnagar. 

53. Livelihood Class of Owner Cultivators .—Out of every 1 000 pereons living in the 
villages of this state 187, or slightly less than half, belong to the Livelihood Class of 
Cultivators ' Over 96 per cent of the class in turn is returned from rural areas wherein 
it is bv far the most numerous of all livelihood classes, claiming almost two and half a 
times the numbers pertaining to the Livelihood Class of Agricultural Labourers which 
comes next'in order? The proportion of this livelihood class among-the rura popuk- 

abad than in the other eastern districts. The actual number of persons bolon^ing to this 

after wh?eh^ there is a^athJ steep fall. The proportion ranges between 560 and 600 m 



Hyderabad. 


54 Within the western districts themselves, the proportion of this livelihood class 
is extremety high in the western portions of Raichur Dktget 

all^of which, especially the first, constitute the worst of the scarcity . z ” ne ^ 1J 1 ^^aichur 

More than 000. among every 1.000 of the rural popu£"• 2nd dSS 

and Parenda Tahsil of Osmanabad more than 650 >» Gjwrt', 1 ^Q n & even 700 in 

Tahsils of Raichur District and Shahjmr Tahsil of Gulbaiga, and m Xahsil of 

Kushtagi, Sindhnoor, Lingsugur and Yelburga Tahsils of Raichur, snorapur x 
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Gulbarga and Patoda and Ashti Tahsils of Bhir belong to this livelihood class. Again, 
within the western districts themselves, the proportion of this class is comparatively low 
in the rural areas of (a) the south-eastern portions of Aurangabad District and the adjoin¬ 
ing north-eastern portions of Bhir District ; and western portions of Parbhani District, 
(b) the central and eastern portions of Osmanabad District; ( c ) the southern portions 
of Nanded and the adjoining north-eastern portions of Bidar District ; ( d) the north¬ 
eastern portions of Gulbarga District, including Chitapur Tahsil; and, lastly, (e) some 
of the other eastern tahsils—besides those falling under (c) and (d) above—which 
adjoin the eastern districts and present generally identical social and economic patterns. 
The actual number of persons belonging to this livelihood class, among every 1,000 of 
the rural population, varies betwen 430 and 515 in the tahsils of Jintur, Jalna, Ambad, 
Manjlegaon, Partur, Parbhani and Pathri falling under the tract mentioned at (a) above; 
between 480 and 515 in the tahsils of Omerga, Kallam, Latur, Osmanabad and Tuljapur 
falling under ( b) above ; between 425 and 500 in the tahsils of Narayankhed, Santpur, 
Deglur and Bidar falling under (c) above; between 450 and 515 in the tahsils of Kodangal 
Chincholi, Chitapur, Seram and Tandur falling under ( d) above ; and it is 499 in Mudhol 
Tahsil of Nanded District and 438 in Alampur Tahsil of Raichur District, which belong 
to the categories mentioned at ( e) above. 

55. Similarly, in the rural areas of Medak and Nizamabad Districts, the proportion 
of the Livelihood Class of Owner Cultivators is slightly heavier in the western and lower 
in the eastern tahsils—the marked exception being Bodhan Tahsil wherein the propor¬ 
tion is the lowest within the rural areas of the two districts. In the rural areas of the 
forest tahsil of Yellareddy this class claims as many as 669 out of every 1,000 of the rural 
population. 

56. In the rural areas of the remaining eastern districts of Adilabad, Karimnagar, 
Warangal, Nalgonda, Hyderabad and Mahbubnagar, the livelihood class is unusually 
low in many of the tahsils to the extreme east of the state along the Godavari and in 
the tahsils surrounding Hyderabad City. The proportion of this livelihood class, among 
every 1,000 of the rural population, is lower than even 250 in Lakshattipet, Hyderabad 
East and Ibrahimpatnam Tahsils ; about 300 or appreciably lower in Sirpur, Asifabad, 
Chinnoor, Manthani, Yellandu, Hyderabad West, Medchal and BhQngir Tahsils. Within 
the rural areas of these six districts themselves, the proportion tends to be comparatively 
heavy to the extreme south i.e., in the extreme southern tahsils of Mahbubnagar, 
Nalgonda and Warangal Districts, especially in the tahsils of Nalgonda which are 
constantly all ected by scarcity and the south western portions of Adilabad and the north 

western portions of Karimnagar, both of which adjoin Armoor Tahsil of Nizamabad. But 

the highest proportion of the class recorded in the rural areas of these six districts is 
populat*o Tahsi1, wherein it: claims as many as 630 persons among every 1,000 of the rural 

, ^• Livelihood Class of Tenant Cultivators. —Out of every 1,000 persons living in 

the rural areas of the state, 85 belong to the Livelihood Class of Tenant Cultivators. This 
proportion may be appreciably heavier than the corresponding proportion recorded by 
the Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources, or more especially of 
Agricultural Rent Receivers or Commerce or Transport. But it is appreciably less than 
theproportion recorded by the Livelihood Class of Production, considerably less than even 
ah e P r °P°^ 10 ? recorded by the Livelihood Class of Agricultural Labourers and rou¬ 
ghly only one sixth of that recorded by the Livelihood Class of Owner Cultivators. Over 

24 
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1)3 per cent of the total number belonging to this class in the state reside in its rural areas. 
Districtwise, the proportion of persons principally dependent on tenant cultivation, 
among every 1,000 of the rural population, is at its highest 182 in Hyderabad District. 
In fact, this is the only district in the state wherein this class is proportionately more 
numerous than that of Agricultural Labourers in rural areas. The Livelihood Class 
of Tenant Cultivators is also fairly appreciable in the rural areas of Adilabad and Mahbub- 
nagar Districts and, to a slightly smaller extent, in those ofWarangal and Nalgonda, the 
corresponding proportion in each of these four districts being 155, 148, 129 and 106 res¬ 
pectively. Among the other districts, the corresponding proportion is 93 in Gulbarga, 
87 in Medak, 71 in Parbhani, about 60 both in Osmanabad and Nanded, ranges between 
50 and 60 in Bidar and Aurangabad, between 40 and 50 in Karimnagar, Raichur and Bhir ; 
and drops to 36 in Nizamabad. 


58. It will be obvious from the above that no distinct pattern is perceptible in the 
proporton of the Livelihood Class of Tenant Cultivators among the rural popula¬ 
tion in terms of adjacent districts viewed as a whole. The class is, however, relatively 
very numerous in two zones of the state. The first of these zones consists of the back¬ 
ward, remote, hilly and forest tahsils along the Penganga, the Wardha, the Pranahita 
and the Godavari.' In this zone, the proportion of the livelihood class, among every 1,000 
of the rural population, is as much as 379 in Yellandu Tahsil ; exceeds 200 in Palvancha, 
Pakhal, Sirpur and Asifabad Tahsils; exceeds 150 in Mahbubabad, Mulug, Manthani, 
Li kshattipet, Chinnoor, Rajura and Kimvat Tahsils ; and exceeds 100 in Burgampahad, 
Khanapur, IJtnoor. Boath, Hadgoan, Kalamnuri and Hingoli Tahsils. The second ot 
these zones consists of the south-central tahsils of the state surroun mg y 
erabad City. In this zone the corresponding proportion of thas Hvehhood class exceeds 
200 in Ibrahimpatnam, Shadnagar, Pargi and Mahbubnagar Tahsils ; 150 in Shahabad 
Hyderabad West, Mcdchal, Bhongir, Jangaon and Kalvakurt, 

Ramannapet, Devarkonda, Achampet, Nagarkurnool and Makhtal Tal • ■ ‘ th e 

to these two zones, the livelihood class is slightly conspicuous m ‘ f gi^ar 

earlier. In this tract the corresponding proportion of the hvelihood class ex 
in Kodangal Tahsil; 100 in Afzalpur, Tandur and Andola CJe^yargi) Tahsds , an g 

The rural areas of Tuljapur with a proportion of 85 can also be deemed to be within this zone. 
59 livelihood Class of Agricultural Labourers.— Out of every 1,000 persons re- 

District; 1 not only the Livelihood Class of Owner Cultivators but , also those of Tenant 

Cultivators and persons principally dependent on Production an^jn ^ numerous 

Stte IteTeside in its .Lai areas. Within the state j^^K^nd X ^ 
is comparatively very heavy in its north-western d»tncte and m Ad> abadandv y ^ ^ 

its south-western districts of Raichur and, to a smaller extent, Gulbarga. In 

24 ' 
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get of districts, the actual number of persons belonging to this class, among every 1,000 
of the rural population, is as high as 285 in Parbhani, and 263 in Osmanabad ; ranges 
between 240 and 250 in Bidar and Adilabad ; and between 230 and 235 in Nanded and 
Aurangabad; and even at its lowest is 211 in Bhir. In the latter set of districts, the correspon¬ 
ding proportion even at its highest is only 165 in Gulbarga, and is as low as 144 in Nizam- 
abadfl36 in Raichur and 125 in Medak. Among the remaining districts of the state it is 208 in 
Warangal and ranges between 180 and 190 in Mahbubnagar, Karimnagar and Nalgonda 

and is 168 in Hyderabad. 

60. Among the rural population of the north-western districts, the Liveli¬ 
hood Class of Agricultural Labourers is especially conspicu ous in three zones which 
more or less correspond roughly to the zones wherein the Livelihood Class of Owner- 
Cultivators is comparatively the least numerous —vide paragraph 54 above. The first of 
these zones consists of the eastern portions of Aurangabad and the adjoining western 
portions of Parbhani District and northern portions of Bhir District. In this zone, the num¬ 
ber, among every 1,000 of the rural population, belonging to the class of Agricultural 
Labourers exceeds 350 in Pathri Tahsil ; 300 in Parbhani, Gangakhed, Partur, Manjle- 
gaon and Ambad Tahsils ; and 250 in Jintur, Georai, Jalna and Jafferabad Tahsils. The 
second zone consists of the southern portions of Nanded and the adjoining north-eastern 
portions of Bidar District. In this zone, the corresponding poportion ranges between 
250 and 300 in Santpur, Bidar, Bhalki, Narayankhed and Deglur. The third of these 
zones, consists of the central and western portions of Osmanabad District. In this dis¬ 
trict, the corresponding proportion of the class ranges again between 250 and 300 in 
Osmanabad, Tuljapur, Latur, Owsa, Omerga and Kallam Tahsils. The proportion ex¬ 
ceeds 200— i.e., the average for the state—among all the remaining tahsils within these 
north-western districts except in the tahsils of Aurangabad, Khuldabad and Bhokardan 
in Aurangabad District and Bhir, Patoda and Ashti in Bhir District and Parenda 
in Osmanabad District, the lowest being 98 in Patoda. 

61. Within Adilabad District itself, the proportion of this class, among the rural 
population, is heavy in its north-western tahsils—particularly in Kinwat Tahsil wherein 
the class claims as many as 370 out of every 1,000 of the rural population—as well as in its 
south-eastern tahsils of Lakshattipet and Chinnoor. As against this, the proportion 
of this class is comparatively very low in its south-western tahsils of Khanapur and 
Nirmal and in its central-eastern tahsils of Asifabad and Sirpur. 

62. Again, within Nizamabad and Medak Districts, the proportion of the Livelihood 
Class of Agricultural Labourers in rural areas, is below the average for the state in all 
tahsils except Bodhan. Actually, in Bodhan Tahsil the class claims as many as 333 
persons among every 1,000 of the rural population. This is among the highest of the 
corresponding figures recorded in the rural areas of the state. In the rural areas of the 
remaining tahsils of the two districts, the class tends to be slightly more numerous in 
the western than in the eastern tahsils, a marked exception being the forest tahsil of 
Yellareddy in Nizamabad District. The corresponding proportion of the class in this tahsil 
is only 77. 

63. The proportion of the Livelihood Class of Agricultural Labourers in rural areas 
is also below the average for the state in all the tahsils of the south western districts of 
Raichur and Gulbarga except for Alampur in Raichur District and the northern areas 
of Gulbarga District adjoining the north-western districts of the State. In fact, among 
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the rural population of the state, the livelihood class is numerically the least conspicuous 
in south-western portions of these two districts. Less than 170 persons, among every 1,000 
of the rural population, in Manvi and Shahpip* Tahsils ; less than 150 in Andola, Yadgir, 
Shorapur, Deodurg and Koppal Tahsils; less than even 100 in Sindhnoor, Gangawati, 
Yelburga and Lingsugur Tahsils ; and less than even 50 in Kushtagi Tahsil belong to 
this livelihood class. The actual proportion is only 44 in the rural areas of Kushtagi 
and 05 in those of Lingsugur, the former is the lowest proportion recorded by the 
class in the rural areas of this state and the latter the second lowest. 


G4. In all the remaining eastern districts of this state, namely Warangal, Mahbub- 
nagar, Karimnagar, Nalgonda and Hyderabad, the proportion of the Livelihood Class 
of Agricultural Labourers, among every 1,000 of the rural population, is at its highest 
280 in Manthnni Tahsil of Karimnagar District and at its lowest is 103 in Hyderabad 
West Tahsil of II vderabad District. But within the rural areas of these five districts 
themselves, the class is relatively most numerous in the extreme eastern portions along 
the Godavari and in the extreme southern portions along the Krishna. Among the 
tahsils falling in the former (other than Manthani mentioned earlier) the corresponding 
proportion ranges between 200and 250 in Sultanabad and Parkal Tahsils of Karimnagar 
and Mulug, Yellandu and Burgampahad Tahsils of Warangal. The tahsils 
of Chinnoor and Lakshattipet in Adilabad District wherein the proportion of this 
class is also particularly heavy —vide paragraph G2 above—adjoin this area. But 
the corresponding proportion is not equally pronounced in Palvancha Tahsil 
(being only 17G) which also lies within this area. This is mainly due to the tahsil’s large 
collieries which attract a number of persons who would have otherwise worked as 
agricultural labourers. Similarly, in the second of the tracts mentioned above, the 
corresponding proportion of the class ranges between 210 and 270 in all the southern 
tahsils of Mahbubnagar and Nalgonda Districts as well as the extreme southern tahsils of 
Khammam and Madhira in Warangal District—the significant exception being the 
scarcity tahsils of Devarkonda and Miryalguda wherein it falls appreciably below 200. 


G5. Livelihood Class of Agricultural Kent Receivers .—This class is numerically 
unimportant in the state, whether in its rural or urban areas. It accounts for just 2 
out of every 1,000 of the state’s rural population. The overwhelming majority of all 
agricultural classes lives in rural areas. But in case of this class, the majoiity is percep¬ 
tibly reduced. Thus, only about 89 per cent of this class lives in rural areas, as against 
the corresponding percentage of about 95 or more recorded in respect of all the othei 
agricultural classes. This is natural as a significant number of persons belonging to this 
class take no active part in agricultural operations. Districtwise, the class at its lnghes 
accounts for 63, among every 1,000 of the rural population, in Gulbarga. The corres¬ 
ponding proportion ranges between 42 and 44 in case of Osmanabad, Raichur ami iliclar. 
Among the other districts, the proportion ranges between 30 and 40 in Nanded, Parbhani 
and Aurangabad ; and is 23 in Bhir, 22 in Medak, 21 in Mahbubnagar and dwindles to 
just 15 in Nizamabad, 12 in Warangal and 11 in Adilabad and is even less than ten (i.e., 
one per cent) in the remaining districts of Karimnagar, Nalgonda and Hyderabad. 


66. It is obvious from the preceding paragraph that the proportion of the Livelihoo 

Class of Agricultural Rent Receivers among the rural population is more marked in i me 

western than in the eastern half of the state, being comparatively most percep i 

the rural areas of Gulbarga and, to a smaller extent, the adjoining districts o s !™ hcilwise 
Raichur and Bidar. This could be further illustrated with reference to the tahsilwise 
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proportions of the class among the rural population. Among the eight western districts, 
the proportion of the class, among every 1,000 of the rural population, is not lower than 
10 in any tahsil. The corresponding proportion is 100 in Chitapur Tahsil of Gulbarga— 
which is the highest recorded among all the tahsils of the state ; exceeds 70 in Andola, 
Yadgir, Chincholi, Gulbarga and Afzalpur Tahsils, all in Gulberga; Tuljapur Tahsil in 
Osmanabad and Manvi Tahsil in Raichur ; exceeds 60 in Seram and Aland Tahsils 
of Gulbarga District ; exceeds 50 in Deodurg Tahsil of Raichur; Humnabad, Nilanga-, 
Bhalki and Santpur Tahsils of Bidar; Biloli Tahsil of Nanded and Parbhani and Hingoli 
Tahsils of Parbhani. As against this, the corresponding proportion is lower than even 
10 in many of the eastern tahsils—in fact, in a majority of tahsils in Nalgonda, Karimnagar 
and Hyderabad Districts—and is not higher than 50 in any tahsil. Within these eastern 
districts the livelihood class tends to be slightly more marked in the rural areas 
of the districts adjoining the western districts and, to a considerably smaller extent, in 
the extreme eastern tahsils along the Godavari and the south-western portions of Warangal 
and the adjoining south-eastern portions of Nalgonda District. The reasons for the variation 
in the proportion of all agricultural classes, or of each of the agricultural livelihood classes 
among the rural population, from area to area, as indicated in the preceding paragraphs is 
more or less identical with those governing the corresponding variation among the tidal 
population as described in Section VI of Chapter I. This is but natural considering the fact that 
an overwhelming majority of each of the agricultural classes in the state is returned from its 
rural areas . 


67. Livelihood Class of Production (other than cultivation). —Out of every 1,000 
persons living in the rural areas of the state as many as 116 belong to the Livelihood Class 
of persons principally dependent on Production (other than cultivation). This class is 
by far the most numerous of all the non-agricultural classes in rural areas—wherein it 
can boast of almost double the number of persons belonging to the Livelihood Class of 
Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources. In spite of this, it is considerably less 
numerous than the Agricultural Classes ot Agricultural Labourers or. more especially, 
Owner Cultivators. There can, however, be no doubt that the proportion of this livelihood 
class would have been appreciably more significant in rural areas but for the fact that many 
village artisans or craftsmen are primarily agriculturists and have been returned as such. 
Again, this is the only non-agricultural class wherein the majority is returned from rural 
areas—about 70 per cent of this class resides in rural and 30 in urban areas. But the extent 
to which this class derives its strength from the diverse occupations pertinent to it varies 

- in lula ^ an d urban areas. This would be obvious from the figures given in 

table 8 relating to (a) the total number of self-supporting persons in the state deriving 

their principal source of sustenance from each of the major occupations pertinent to this 

class and (b) the percentage distribution of the numbers according to rural and urban 
areas. ° 


Table 8 


Principal Occupation 


( 1 ) 

1. Stock raising 

2. Toddy drawing and brewing of liquor 

8. Leather industries (mostly cobblers, tanners and makers of leather articles 
used for agricultural operations) 

4. Unclassified textile industries (mostly woollen spinning or rope making) 


Percentage 

Distribution 

Total ACCORDING TO 

No. in r -- 


State 

Rural 

Urban 


areas 

areas 

(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

63,317 

93 

7 

58,491 

92 

8 

71,734 

87 

13 

22,050 

87 

13 
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Table 8 IConcld.) 


Principal Occupation 


(D 


5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 


Non-metallic mineral industries (chiefly potters) 

Fishing (including both fishermen and employees of Fisheries Departments) 
Making of wood products other than furniture (mostly carpenters and . 
basket, mat, broom-stick and patrolimakers and sawyers). . . 

Stone quarrying* . • • • • • • • . 

Plantation industries (mostly gardeners and persons engaged in growing 

fruits, flowers and vegetables) 

. • a 1 • t ' 1 / I 1 . 1 .t —1 * 1 _ _ .. a. .. 2 A 


Percentage 

Distribution 

Total ACCORDING TO 

Mr» ^_ 

All ^ 

State 

Rural Urban 


areas 

areas 

(2) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

25,634 

80 

20 

16,417 

83 

17 

63,760 

78 

22 

24,004 

71 

29 

6,178 

69 

31 

) 31,209 

66 

84 

28,114 

63 

37 

124,128 

62 

38 

10,775 

47 

58 

12,384 

44 

56 

26,615 

39 

61 

14,671 

33 

67 

11,586 

32 

68 

8,235 

28 

72 

16,759 

9 

91 

10,371 

7 

93 


Manufacture of unclassified metal products (mostly blacksmiths and to n 

considerably smaller extent brass-smiths) 

1*2. Cotton Textiles (covering cotton spinning and weaving and ginning and 

pressing) •• • • •*. . ' ' , . / 

18. Unclassified food industries (mostly slaughtering of animals and making ot 

sweets) • • • • . , 

14. Forestry and collection of forest products (including wood-cutters and em¬ 

ployees of Forest Department) 

15. Industries connected with wearing apparel (mostly tailors) 

16. Making of vegetable oil and dairy products 

17. Tobacco industries .. •• * * . ; 

18. Industries connected with grains and pulses (including millers of cereals and 

pulses) 

19. Coal mining f . • • • • •, _ * \ 

20. Manufacture, repair, etc. of transport equipment (mostly relating to railway, 

motor vehicles and cycles) 

It will be clear from the figures given in Table 8 that the livelihood class derives its 
strength in rural areas largely from persons principally employed in stock raising, 
toddy drawing, tanning and making of leather products (including footwear and articles 
required for agricultural operations), rope making, woollen and cotton spinning and 
weaving, making of earthen-ware, fishing, carpentry, making of baskets and mats, stone 
quarrying, plantation industries (i.e., growing of fruits, flowers, etc.), or as gold 
Silver smiths, blacksmiths and brass-smiths. As against this, the numbers derived by 
it in these areas from persons similarly engaged in unclassified food industries ( maial y 
slaughtering of animals and making of sweetmeats), tailoring, making o ^yegeteble 
oil and dairy products, tobacco industries, milling and, more especially, coal mining and 

maWng oi repairing of transport equipment (mostly re at.ng to railways, motor 
vehicles and cycles) is very unimpressive. Naturally, the livelihood class derives com 
paratively little strength in rural areas from persons employed in large scale >" dust " 
L 0 f the descriptions mentioned in Table 8 or otherwise—or modern types of artisan 
trades such as repairing of watches, radios, and petromaxes. But the number of persons 
belonging to such trades is not very significant even in the state as a "ho . 

rr Within the state itself the proportion of the Livelihood Class of Production 
(other ihan StVatL?) to {he total ^population is marked.y heavier in the eastern 

. Th, , -m™ rf u» r*™. •" •>'" I"'™ SZ &K 

Jrs ar^'ir, irsss: 'sssrzzxr, suwti ’• ■»-» 

its towns such as those of Shahabad and Tandur. far* thnt all the colliery 

t The heavy proportion of persons principally sustained by coal mining in urban areas is due to the fact that all ry 

centres outlie state, except the small Sasti Collieries, have been treated as towns. 
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than in the western districts. The strength of the class is particularly impressive in 
the rural areas of Karimnagar District wherein it claims as many as 275 persons among 
every 1,000 of the rural population. Among the other eastern districts, the correspond¬ 
ing proportion is as much as 177 in both Hyderabad and Nalgonda, slightly higher than 
150 in Warangal and Mahbubnagar and ranges between 100 and 150 in Nizamabad, Adil- 
abad and Medak, being 106 in Medak. As against this, among the western districts the 
corresponding proportion even at its highest is just 65 in Gulbarga. It ranges between 
50 and 60 in Nanded, Osmanabad, Bidar, Bhir and Aurangabad and declines to 42 in 
Raichur and 41 in Parbhani. In other words, while this livelihood class accounts for 
over a quarter of the total rural population in Karimnagar District it accounts for even 
less than one twentieth in Raichur and Parbhani Districts. 


69. As a rule, the villages of the western districts are poor in all the more important 
of the occupations pertinent to this class, the only exception, to an extent, being those con¬ 
nected with vegetable oils and dairy products and grains and pulses (including their milling). 
Among the major professions pertaining to this class, the villages of the western districts 
have a particularly small share of toddy drawing. Although, the rural population of 
each of the eight western districts of Aurangabad, Parbhani, Nanded, Bidar, Bhir, Os¬ 
manabad, Raichur and Gulbarga claim from 4 to 8 per cent of the total rural popula¬ 
tion of the state, their highest share of the 53,872 self-supporting persons returned from 
its rural areas as being principally employed in toddy drawing and brewing* is about 
1.8 per cent in case of Gulbarga ‘District. In fact, it is appreciably less than even one 
per cent in case of all the others. Similarly in terms of the principal means of livelihood 
returned by the Rural Population , the western districts of the state* are poor in the village 
industries and artisan trades mentioned below :— 

(?) Stock raising—especially the rural areas of Aurangabad, Parbhani and Bhir 

Districts. 

(ii) Plantation Industries (mainly growing of fruits, vegetables, dowers, etc.). 

* (Hi) Industries connected with forest produce and wood cutting—especially the 
rural areas of Bidar, Bhir, Osmanabad and Raichur Districts. 

(iv) Fishing—especially the rural areas of Aurangabad, Parbhani Bidar, 
Osmanabad, Raichur and Gulbarga Districts. 

(v) Stone quarrying—with the exception of the rural areas of Gulbarga District. 

( vi ) Tobacco industries— especially the rural areas of Aurangabad, Parbhani, 
Nanded. Bidar > Osmanabad and Raichur Districts. 


(vii) Cotton weaving and spinning—especially the rural areas of Aurangabad, 
Parbhani, Bidar, Bhir and Osmanabad Districts. 

( viii ) Tailoring—except in the rural areas of Aurangabad and Nanded. 

( ix ) Industries connected with leather and leather products (including 
tanning and making of footwear). 

( x ) Manufacture of metal products otherwise unclassified (mainly black-smiths 
and to a considerably smaller extent brass-smiths). 

( xi ) Manufacturing industries otherwise unclassified (almost wholly gold and 

silver-smiths). 

(ocii) Manufacture of non-metallic mineral products (almost wholly potters)—with 
the exception of the rural areas of Nanded District. 


+ Figures were not compiled separately in rural areas for toddy drawyers and brewers. But the latter do not count 
numerically. This would be obvious from the fact that in the state as a whole, the number of self-supporting persons 
principally engaged in toddy drawing was 57,374 as against only 347 engaged in brewing and distilling. 
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The rural areas of the western districts are also generally poor in woollen weaving and 
spinning, rope making and basket and mat weaving which principally sustains thousands 
of persons in the eastern half of the state. But among the western districts themselves, 
the rural areas of Gulbarga District are the richest in rural industries and artisan trades, 
especially in stone quarrying and cotton spinning and weaving. 

70. The rural areas of the eastern districts have considerably more than their share 
of the occupations in the state pertinent to this livelihood class. The villages of Karim- 
nagar District—which on the whole account for even less than 10 percent of the state’s 
rural population—are responsible for over 50 per cent, of the self-supporting persons return¬ 
ed in the rural areas of the state as being principally engaged in unclassified textile indus¬ 
tries, which in so far as this state is concerned consists mostly of rope making and woollen 
weaving and spinning. Similarly, the villages of this district account for over 40 percent 
of the self-supporting persons principally employed in plantation industries* ; over 30 
per cent of those similarly employed in fishing ; over 25 per cent of those principally engag¬ 
ed in toddy drawing and cotton textiles ; over 20 per cent of those similarly engaged in 
stock raising ; and from 12 to 20 per cent of those principally sustained by tailoring and 
unclassified manufacturing industries (mainly silver and goldsmiths) and industries 
connected with forest produce, vegetable oils and dairy products, tanning and leather 
products including footwear, unclassified metal products (mainly iron and brass articles), 
non-metallic mineral products (mainly earthen-ware) and wood and wood products 
mainly carpentry and weaving of baskets and mats). In fact, among all the industries 
common to the rural areas of this state, the villages of Karimnagar District can be deemed 
to possess less than their due share of only those connected with stone quarrying, trans¬ 
port equipment, tobacco products and unclassified food articles slaughter of animals 
or making of sweetmeats) and milling of cereals and pulses. The rural areas of Hyder¬ 
abad District have also much more than their share of the various occupations pertain¬ 
ing to this livelihood class. This is partly because they cater to an appreciable extent 
to the needs of the large population in Hyderabad City and partly because a number o 
persons employed in the various manufacturing industries and artisan trades in the city 
reside in the surrounding villages. The villages of this district are, however, 

not very well off, as compared with rural areas of most of the other eastern districts, in res¬ 
pect of persons principally engaged in cotton and woollen weaving and spinning, tobacco 
industries and fishing, t imilarly, the rural areas of Nalgonda District are particular y 
well off in toddy drawing, tanning and the making of leather articles including footwear, 
cotton weaving and spinning and, to a smaller extent, stock raising. They ave 
also more than their share of artisan traders like blacksmiths, brass-smiths, silver and 
goldsmiths, potters, carpenters and tailors. The villages of Warangal District have an 
especially large share of persons connected with industries relating to forest produce an 
beverages. They are also relatively well off in respect of persons principally engaged 
in stock raising, fishing, cotton spining and weaving, tanning and making of footwe * f 
and other leather products, carpentry, weaving oi baskets and mats and the ma in (L, 
earthen-ware and as gold and silversmiths, tailors or millers of cereals and pulses, 
rural areas of Mahbubnagar District are particularly well ofT in tobacco industries, swt 
raising, woollen weaving and spinning and, to a smaller extent, stone quarrying, 
have also more than their share of toddy drawing and industries connected with p ar 
tions(growing of fruits,vegetables,flowers, etc.),forest produce, cotton spinning and \\eu\ 1 
and tanning and making of leather products including footwear and also of silver anc g° 
smiths, tailors, potters, carpenters, basket weavers and mat makers. The rural areas 
Nizamabad District are particularly well off in industries connected with tobacco a 

•Mostly persons engaged in the growing of fruits, vegetables, flowers, etc. 
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to a considerably smaller extent, fishing and the milling of cereals and pulses. They 
have also more than their share of stock raising, stone quarrying, toddy drawing, cotton 
and woollen spinning and weaving, silk spinning and weaving, rope making and industries 
connected with forest produce and also of blacksmiths and brass-smiths, silver and gold¬ 
smiths, tailors, potters and persons principally engaged in weaving of baskets and mats. 
The rural areas of Medak and Adilabad Districts are the poorest among the eastern districts 

in respect of village industries and artisan trades. But in spite of this, the rural areas 
of Adilabad District are comparatively very well off in fishing and industries connected 
with forest produce and have more than their share of stock raising, plantation industries 
(growing of fruits, vegetables, flowers, etc.) and tanning and m iking of leather products 
including footwear and of blacksmiths, silver and goldsmiths and carpenters, and the 
persons connected with the making of vegetable oil and dairy products. Similarly, the 
rural areas of Medak District have more than their due share of stone quarrying and cotton 
spinning and weaving and blacksmiths and gold and silversmiths. 

71. From the variations in the proportion of this class in the rural areas of the differ¬ 
ent tahsils of the state as a whole, it is obvious that Karimnagar District and the surround¬ 
ing areas in Adilabad, Nizamabad, Nalgonda and Warangal Districts constitute the richest 
zone in the state from the point of view of cottage and rural industries and artisan trades. 
This zone is spread over the tahsils of Jagtial (293)*. Karimnagar (292), Iluzurabad (290), 
Metpalli (284), Sirsilla (280),Parkal (269), Sultanabad (259) and Manthani (168), all in 
Karimnagar District ; Lakshattipet (205), Khanapur (159) and Nirmal (151) in Adilabad 
District ; Armoor (232) in Nizamabad District ; Siddipet (191) in Medak District ; Waran¬ 
gal (242) and Pakhal (187) in Warangal District ; and Bhongir (259), Ilamannapet (250) 
and Jangaon (198) in Nalgonda District. The livelihood class is also conspicuous, though 
not to the same extent, in two other considerably smaller zones of the state. One of 
these zones consists of the rural areas of the tahsils of Hyderabad East (238), Medchal 
(212) and Ibrahimpatnam (188) all in Hyderabad District and the other of those in the 
tahsils of Atmakur (259), Wanparti (206) and Makhtal (185) all in the south-western por¬ 
tions of Mahbubnagar District. As against this, the rural areas in the western portions 
of Raichur District and the south-western portions of Gulbarga District are the poorest 
in the state from this point of view. This tract consists of the tahsils of Afzalpur (29), 
Andola (34), Shahapur (32),Shorapur (44) in Gulbarga District and Sindhnoor (19), Yelburga 
(25), Deodurg (26), Manvi (27), Kushtagi (32), Gangawati (33) and Lingsugur (46) all 
in Raichur District. The rural areas of Kushtagi Tahsil next to those of Utnoor Tah- 
sil in Adilabad District has the distinction of being the poorest among the rural areas 
of the state in respect of the proportion of the numbers belonging to this livelihood class. 


72. Livelihood Class of Commerce .—This livelihood class is not at all significant 
in numbers in rural areas. In fact, in these areas this class is numericallv the second 
least important of all the livelihood classes, whether Agricultural or Non-agricultural. 
Out of every 1,000 of persons living in the rural areas of the state only 24 belong to this 
class. Unlike all the Agricultural Livelihood Classes or the Livelihood Class of Produc¬ 
tion (other than cultivation), only a minority of this class is returned from rural areas. 
Out of every 1,000 persons belonging to this class in the state, 620 reside in its towns and 
cities and only 380 in its villages. And again, the relative strength derived by this 
class from the different occupations pertinent to it varies considerably in rural and urban 
areas. This would be obvious from the figures given in Table 9 relating to (a) total 

*The figures given in brackets indicate the number of persons belonging to the Livelihood Class of Production (other than 
cultivation), among every 1,000 of the rural population, in the respective tahsils. 
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number of self-supporting persons in the state deriving their principal source of susten¬ 
ance from each of the sub-divisions of this class and ( b) the percentage distribution of 
the numbers according to rural and urban areas. 


Table 9 


Principal Occupation 


1 . 

2 . 

8 . 

4. 

5 . 
C. 

7. 

8 . 


(1) 

Retail trade in food stuffs including beverages 

Retail trade otherwise unclassified (very largely general store keepers) 
Retail trade in textile and leather goods 
Retail trade in fuel and petrol 

Wholesale trade in commodities other than foodstuffs 
Wholesale trade in foodstuffs 

Money lending, banking, etc., including employees of joint-stock and co 
operative banks 

Real Estate and Insurance .. 


• • 


• 9 


• • 


• 9 


Total 
No. in 

Percentage 

distribution 

ACCORDING TO 

A in 

State 

Rural 

V 

Urban 


areas 

areas 

(2) 

(3) 

w 

135,753 

45 

55 

52,527 

45 

55 

25,573 

29 

71 

4,811 

15 

85 

5,146 

23 

77 

21,169 

20 

80 

6,442 

19 

81 

. 706 

2 

98 

11 share of 

all the 


The rural areas of the state have proportionately a very sm 

sub-divisions relevant to this class, especially of those relating to wnuicswc uaue oi au 
descriptions, money lending and banking and real estate and insurance and retail trade 
pertaining to fuel and petrol. Life in the villages is considerably more self-sufficient 
than in towns. In other words, many of the requisites of day to day life which have to 
be piocured from the tradesmen in the towns, are obtained in the villages without any 
payment, or as the main or a by-product of cultivation, or in lieu of services rendered. 
Besides, the needs of the average person in the village is appreciably limited as compared 
with his counterpart in the town. Again, apart from the maniyari or the kirana mer¬ 
chant, the overwhelming majority of the retail traders living in villages are primarily 
producers like the village cobbler, potter, weaver and blacksmith and all such artisan 
traders, or producers-cum-sellers, have been treated as belonging to the Livelihood 
Class of Production and not Commerce. Further, the average villager often goes to the 
nearby towns for his marketing, or awaits the weekly bazaar for his purchases. And a 
large number of the traders at these bazaars normally reside in urban areas. Besides, 
wholesalers live in towns and cover their villages by periodical or seasonal visits, or 
through itinerary agents, or sometimes through local intermediaries who are mostly 
cultivators or retail traders primarily. And again, quite a large number of the persons 
who function as the money lenders for thermal population reside in towns or are them¬ 
selves principally big landlords or kirana merchants who have taken to money lending 
as a subsidiary occupation in their villages. The more advanced branches of 
commercial and allied activities are naturally centred in towns, especially the 
larger ones. All these factors explain not only the un-impressive proportion of this 
class in rural areas but also their especially meagre share of the persons belonging to the 
particular categories of commerce mentioned above. 

73. Districtwise, the number of persons belonging to this class, among every 1,000 
of rural population, even at its highest is only 58 in Hyderabad. Even this proportion 
results largely from the persons who, though living in the villages surrounding Hyder¬ 
abad City, actually cater to the diverse needs of the city. In no other district of the 
state does this livelihood class account for more than one twentieth of the rural popu¬ 
lation. The corresponding proportion, among the other districts, ranges between 30 and 
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40 in Mahbubnagar, Nalgonda and Medak ; between 20 and 30 in Nizamabad, JBidar, 
Karimnagar, Nanded and Aurangabad ; and between 10 and 20, in other words between 
only one and two per cent, in the remaining seven districts of Warangal, Parbhani, Bhir, 
Raichur, Gulbarga, Adilabad and Osmanabad. It is rather striking that this livelihood 
class tends to be especially low in the rural areas of all the bordering tahsils of the state 
except in its central-southern areas. In other words, the livelihood class is relatively 
most perceptible in the rural areas of Hyderabad, Mahbubnagar, Nalgonda, Medak and 
Nizamabad Districts and the adjoining tahsils in Raichur, Gulbarga, Bidar, Nanded, 
Karimnagar and Warangal and least in the rural areas of Aurangabad, Parbhani, Bhir, 
Osmanabad, Adilabad and the remoter tahsils of Raichur, Gulbarga, Bidar, Nanded,-Karim¬ 
nagar and Warangal. But t.ihsilwise, even at its best, the livelihood class can claim 
only from 85 to 100 persons among every 1,000 of the rural population in the tahsils 
immediately adjoining Hyderabad City. Apart from these tahsils, its highest correspon¬ 
ding proportion in rural areas is 46 in Wanparthi Tahsil of Mahbubnagar District. At 
its lowest it is just 4 in Utnoor Tahsil of Adilabad District. 


74. Livelihood Class of Transport .—This class is literally microscopic in the rural 
areas of the state. In fact, among all the livelihood classes it is by far the least attached 
to such areas. It can claim only about 3 persons among every 1,000 of the state’s rural 
population. And although, the rural areas cover over 80 per cent of the state’s population, 
they account for only about 20 per cent of the people belonging to this livelihood class. 
The reasons for the particularly low proportion of this class in rural areas are fully explained 
in paragraph 218 of Chapter I. Again, this livelihood class, whether in rural or in urban areas, 
derives its strength almost exclusively from the persons—and their dependents—princi¬ 
pally engaged in transport by road and, to a smaller extent, transport by rail. Surprisingly 
the rural areas have relatively a larger share of the latter than of the former as would 
be obvious from the figures given in Table 10 relating to (a) the total number of self-sup¬ 
porting persons in the state deriving their principal source of sustenance from each of the 
sub-divisions of this class and (b) the percentage distribution of the numbers according 
to rural and urban areas. This is, however, easily explained. In the villages, while 
most persons assisting or undertaking transport by road, especially by carts or through 
pack animals or even manually, generally return, very justifiably, other occupations—such 
as cultivation or domestic service—as being their principal means of livelihood, the over¬ 
whelming majority of the railway employees indicate only their employment as such to 
be their principal means of livelihood. 


Table io 


Principal occupation 


Total 
No. in 
State 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 


(!) ( 2 ) 
Transport by road (including all persons other than domestic servants—con- 

-report £? ,houeh pact aniraals) 

.. :: :: 


Percentage 

DISTRIBUTION 
ACCORDING TO 

--A-- 

Urban 
areas 


Rural 

areas 


(3) 

15 

30 

12 

83 


W 

85 

70 

88 

17 


*?• , A ? stat , ec * elsewhere, the proportion of this livelihood class would have been 

t i c servant s' ^orm cc r oci ne .j;^ eless insignificant—in both rural and urban areas if domes- 
-rvants connected with transport vehicles now thrown under the Livelihood Class 
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of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources, persons connected with the repair or manu- 
faclure of all types of transport equipment now included under the Livelihood Class of 
Produel ion (other than cultivation) and lastly persons connected with the letting of vehicles 
without supplying the personnel for their running—like the owners and employees of cycle 

taxi shops-now treated as part of the Livelihood Class of Commerce, had all been included 

in this class. This class is also numerically microscopic in the rural areas of each and 
every district of the state with the solitary exception of Hyderabad. But even in the 
case of the rural areas of this district the proportion is by no means significant. This 
class claims only 28 persons, among every 1,000 of the rural population, in Hyderabad 
District. The corresponding proportion dwindles to G in Adilabad and to 4, or appreciably 
less than 4, in case of all the remaining districts so much so that in the rural areas of Bhir 
District only 0.00 per cent of the total rural population belongs to this livelihood class. 
In all the 188 tahsils of the state, the number of persons belonging to this class, among 
every 1,000 of the rural population, exceeds 10 (or one per cent) only in case of the tahsils 
of Hyderabad West, Hyderabad East, Mcdchal and Ibrahimpatnam. all surrounding 
Hyderabad City, mainly because of the existence of many suburban railway stations* 
and the residence in their villages of many persons actually engaged in transport activities 
in Hyderabad City ; in Raichur Tahsil mainly because of the location of rai way quarters 
of Raichur Station beyond the municipal limits of Raichur Town ; in Khanapur Tahsil 
of Adilabad District because of the treatment of certain types of persons engaged in the 
construction of Kadam Project in Peddur and the surrounding villages, as belonging to 
this livelihood class ; and in Asifabad Tahsil of Adilabad District, again because of the 
treatment of certain types of colliery labour living in villages surrounding Bellampalli 
Town, as pertinent to this livelihood class. But even in these seven tahsils the propor¬ 
tion does not exceed fifty i.e., five per cent. As against this, in a number of the remaining 
tahsils, especially in the south-western portion of the state and in Bhir District, the 
livelihood class accounts for even less than 0.01 per cent of the total rural population. 

7G. Livelihood Class of Other Sendees and Miscellaneous Sources.-Out of every 1,000 
persons living in the rural areas of the state, only 59 are principally dependent on the 
various occupations and services relevant to this livelihood class. Only a minority 
about 40 per cent, of this livelihood class, as in the case of the other two non-agncultural 
Livelihood Classes of Commerce and Transport, resides in the villages ot the state. But, 
the minority in this case is comparativelv more impressive than that in case of Commerce, 
or more especiallv. Transport. But, the degree of strength derived by this livelihood 
class from pcrsons‘belonging to the diverse occupations pertinent to it varies considerably 
in rural and urban areas as would be obvious from the figures given in Table 11 relating 
to (a) the total number of self-supporting persons in the state deriving their principal 
source of sustenance from each of the major professions relevant to this class and (b) the 
percentage distribution of the numbers according to rural and urban areas. 

Table 11 


Principal Occupation 


0 ) 


• • 


Village officers and servants 
Washermen 

Beggars and vagrants .. .. • • 

Except in Ibrahimpatnam Tahsil which is not connected by rail. 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Total 
No. in 
State 

( 2 ) 

29,793 

55,162 

46,767 


Percentage 

distribution 

according to 



Rural 

Urban 

areas 

areas 

W 

(4) 

90 

10 

79 

# 21 

78 

22 
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Table 11 — ( Concld.) 


Percentage 

DISTRIBUTION 


Principal Occupation 

( 1 ) 


4. 

5. 

0 . 

r. 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11. 

12 . 
18. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Barbers 

Persons connected with construction and maintenance of transport works 
(Roads and Bridges) 

Priests and other persons connected with religious, charitable and welfare ser 

vices •• •• •• • t 

Persons connected with all types of recreation services 
Persons connected with educational services 

Unclassified services (mostly unspecified labour and, in urban areas, also em 
ployees of sarf-e-klias and jagiri illaqas) 

Persons connected with construction and maintenance of buildings 
Persons connected with construction and maintenance of irrigation works . 
Policemen 

Persons connected with medicalf, public health and veterinary services 
Postal services 

Persons connected with power supply works 
Employees of State Governments not classified elsewhere 
Persons connected with hotels and restaurants, etc. 

Domestic servants of all descriptions (including gardeners, motor drivers, etc 
Persons connected with sanitary works (including scavengers) 

Pensioners and persons living on grants, etc. 

Employees of Union Government otherwise unclassified 

Employees of municipalities and other local bodies not classified elsewhere . 
Persons connected with legal and business services (almost wholly legal) 
Persons living on income from non-agricultural property 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Total 

ACCORDING TO 

No. in 

r ' 

-A__ —^ 

State 

Rural 

Urban 


areas 

areas 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

24,520 

72 

28 

7,142 

63 

37 

13,925 

56 

44 

9,040 

46 

54 

38,280 

42 

58 

112,471 

38 

62 

61,852 

36 

64 

23,899 

33* 

67* 

36,844 

31 

69 

16,564 

31 

69 

3,968 

28 

72 

3,579 

23f 

77 

43,102 

17 

83 

18,812 

14 

86 

48,345 

14 

86 

8,309 

11 

89 

36,624 

10 

90 

12,210 

5 

95 

4,623 

5 

95 

3,951 

4 

06 

3,895 

3 

97 


The rural areas of the state account for slightly over 80 per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion. But, among all the major groups and occupations pertaining to the Livelihood 
Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources, they have more than their share only 
in respect of village officers and servants which is only natural. In fact, the number of 
such persons in rural areas has suffered appreciably because of many of them having re¬ 
turned agriculture as their principal means of livelihood. The share of the rural areas 
in respect of persons connected with the construction and maintenance of irrigation 
works (ignoring the figures pertaining to the Tungabhadra Project Camps which have 
been treated as towns*), washermen, beggars and vagrants, barbers, persons connected 
with transport works and priests is appreciable, though by no means commensurate 
with their population. But their share in respect of persons connected with recreation, 
educational, police, medical and postal services, building and power supply works and 
employees of sarf-e-khas and jagir illaqas is considerably less than what their population 
warrants. And again their quota in respect of the employees of the State Government 
(not classifiable under other categories),domestic servants, persons connected with hotels, 

treTtmont 1 nf t^T^ ati °[\ of . th ?» P ersons belonging to this category in the urban areas of this state is due entirely to the 
are exeh ded the ^ 1 “^bhadra Project Camps in Raichur District as urban areas. If the figures pertaining to thes^ camps 
1 d » thc corresponding percentage declines to 18 in urban areas and increases to 82 in rural areas. P 

ti^engaged in' cm-’m," P er / onncl y^etl.e.r Allopathic, Homeopathic, Ayurvedic or Unani as well as persons other- 

engaged in curing or affecting to cure physical ailments. 

araTl'owor P er< f" t . a K<: of this category of persons in rural areas is due to the construction of the Nizam- 

works in Karimnagar District - ti * -- «”• 

25 
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and restaurants and sanitary works and services (including scavengers), persons living 
mainly on pensions and grants and, more particularly, employees of municipal and local 
bodies and Union Government (not classifiable under other categories) and persons connec¬ 
ted with legal and business services or living on non-agricultural property is extremely 
paltry. The numbers belonging to quite a few of these categories—especially of domestic 
servants , priests , washermen , barbers and scavengers—would have been appreciably larger 
in rural areas but for the fact that many persons working in similar capacities in the villages 
of the state have returned agriculture as their principal means of livelihood. It may be re¬ 
called that the classification of the population, in terms of the various livelihood classes, 
was based only on the principal means of livelihood returned by the people—their second¬ 
ary or subsidiary occupations having been ignored entirely for the purpose. In spite of 
this, there is no gainsaying the fact that the rural areas of the state are basically very 
poor in respect of most of these professions pertinent to this class—irrespective of whether 
they are followed as a principal or subsidiary occupation. 


77. The proport ion of this livelihood class to the total rural population is not cohspi- 
euous in any district of the state. In fact, it is even insignificant in quite a few of them. 
At its highest, the class claims 118 persons, among every 1,000 of the rural population, 
in Hyderabad District. But even this proportion, which is by no means impressive, is 
exclusively due to the large number of persons who reside in the mofussil areas surround¬ 
ing Hyderabad City but are actually employed in the city itself or its suburban towns 
in occupations relevant to this class. The rural areas of this district have considerably 
more than their share of the total number of persons living in the villages of the state 
and deriving their principal means of livelihood from pensions and from occupations con¬ 
nected with the construction of buildings and roads and bridges; educational, medical, 
police, domestic, hair dressing, laundry, recreation and religious services; and employment 
in government services (not classifiable under other categories), the former sarf-e-khas and 

iagirillaqas and hotels and restaurants. The proportion of the livelihood class declines 
appreciably in case of the rural areas of the remaining districts of the state. 1 he Class can 
claim only 84 persons, out of every 1,000 of the rural population, in Karimnagar, 73 in Adil- 
abad from 60 to 70 in Nanded, Parbhani, Nizamabad and Warangal, from 50 to 60 in Mah- 
bubnagar, Bhir, Aurangabad and Nalgonda, from 10 to 50 in Medak, Osmanabad, Raiehur 
and Bidar, and, lastly, only 34 in Gulbarga. As arule, this livelihood class derives proportion¬ 
ately greater strength in the rural areas of the eastern districts from the self-supporting 
persons principally engaged in the construction of roads, bridges and irrigation works 
and in medical, educational and laundrv services and in those of the western districts 
from persons engaged in domestic and religious services. Further peculiarities within 
these districts other than Hyderabad, include a high proportion of persons principally 
employed in the construction of buildings in the rural areas of Mahbubnagar, Warangal 
and Nalgonda ; in police service in those of Warangal and Nalgonda ; in unclassified 
aovernment service in the rural areas of Aurangabad ; in unspecified labour, popularly 
referred to as chillar mazduri in those of Parbhani and Nanded ; in hair dressing, ue., 
as barbers and in recreation services in the rural areas of Karimnagar ; ol beggars and 
vagrants in the rural areas of Nanded, Nizamabad, Medak and Karimnagar Districts ; 
and in hotels and restaurants in those of Raiehur and, to a smaller extent, Gul larga. 
The proportion of pensioners is particularly high in the rural areas of Medak District, i m 
again among the western districts themselves, the proportion of persons chiefly or so e y 
employed in irrigation works in the rural areas of Bhir*, in domestic services in the rura 

•This is only a temporary phase due to the construction of the Bendsura I’rojcct in case of Whir. hn^bce^trent'd 
proportion is not heavy in the rural areas of Raiehur District because its large rungabhadra Prop - P 

ns urban areas. 

25 * 
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areas of both Aurangabad and Bhir; and in religious and unclassified government 
services in those of Aurangabad is fairly heavy. Similarly, among the eastern districts 
themselves, the proportion of persons principally engaged in irrigation works in the rural 
areas of Adilabhd* and as washermen in those of Karimnagar, Warangal and Nalgonda 

is unusually heavy. 


Summary .—The overwhelming majority of the state’s rural population is primarily agricultural. Out 
of every 1,000 persons living in its villages as many as 798 belong to Agricultural Classes. But within the state 
itself, the corresponding proportion is distinctly heavier in the villages of the western than in those of the 
eastern districts. Among agricultural classes themselves, or among all classes whether agricultural or non- 
agricultural, the Livelihood Class of Owner Cultivators is by far the most numerous in the rural areas of the 
state as well as of each of its districts. As many as 487 persons among every 1,000 of the rural population 
of the state belong to this class. Within the state itself, the corresponding proportion is, however, markedly 
heavier in the western districts and in Medak and Nizamabad than in the remaining eastern districts. Again, 
while the proportion of the class is especially heavy in the south-western portions of the state in Raichur 
and Gulbarga Districts and the extreme western portions of Bhir and Osmanabad Districts, it is especially 
low in the extreme eastern areas of the state along the Godavari and in the areas surrounding Hyderabad City. 
The Livelihood Class of Tenant Cultivators accounts for only 85 persons among every 1.000 of the state's rural 
population. Thus, this class is considerably less numerous than the major classes of the persons principally 
dependent on production, or on agricultural labour or, more especially, owner cultivation. Districtswise, 
at its highest, the class accounts for about 18 per cent of the rural population in Hyderabad—being therein 
even more numerous than the Livelihood Class of Agricultural Labourers—and at its lowest less than 4 per cent 
in Nizamabad. But the variation in its proportion, from district to district, is not in accordance with any settled 
pattern. It is, however, proportionately most numerous in three zones of the state, the first of which consists 
of the backward, remote, hilly and forest tahsils in Adilabad, Karimnagar, Warangal and, to a smaller extent, 
Nanded and Parbliani Districts ; the second of the south-central tahsils of the state, surrounding Hyderabad 
City in Hyderabad, Mahbubnagar, Nalgonda and Medak Districts ; and the third of the central and northern 
tahsils of Gulbarga District and the adjoining tahsils of Bidar District. The Livelihood Class of Agricultural 
Labourers accounts for almost onefifth of the total rural population of the state. It is thus second only in 
numbers to that of Owner Cultivators in its rural areas. This is also true in case of the rural areas of all the 
districts except Hyderabad, Nizamabad and Karimnagar—in the first of these three districts the Livelihood 
Classes of Owner and Tenant Cultivation and Production, and in the remaining two only the Livelihood Classes 
of Owner Cultivation and Production being more numerous. Within the state itself, the proportion of this class 
is comparatively heavy in the north-western districts of Parbhani, Osmanabad, Bidar, Nanded, Aurangabad 
and Bhir and in Adilabad ; and very low in the south-western districts of Gulbarga and Raichur and in the 
central districts of Nizamabad and Medak in the eastern half of the state. The Livelihood Class of Agricultural 
Rent Receivers is numerically insignificant in the rural areas of the state and all its districts except Gulbarga. 
It accounts for just 26 persons out of every 1,000 of the state’s rural population. Its corresponding propor¬ 
tion in Gulbarga District is 63 which can by no means be deemed to be appreciable. Within the state itself, 
the proportion of the class is heavier in the western than in the eastern districts, being comparatively most 
marked in the rural areas of Gulbarga and the adjoining districts of Osmanabad, Raichur and Bidar. The 
reasons for the variation in the ^proportion of all agricultural classes or of each of the agricultural livelihood 
classes among the rural population, from area to area, as described above is more or less identical with those 
governing the corresponding variation among the total population which has been summarised in Section 
VI of the preceding Chapter. This is but natural considering the fact that of the total number of persons in 
the state belonging to all agricultural classes and to each of the classes of Owner Cultivators, Tenant 
Cultivators, Agricultural Labourers and Agricultural Rent Receivers, over 95, 96, 93, 94 and 88 per cent 
respectively reside in rural areas. 


The Livelihood Class of Production (other than cultivation) is the only non-agricultural class in the state 
which derives a majority of its numbers—about 70 per cent—from the villages. This class 
accounts for 116 out of every 1,000 of the state’s rural population arid is thus one of the 
more numerous of the livelihood classes in rural areas. In spite of this, it is heavily out-numbered in 
those areas by the Livelihood Classes of Agricultural Labourers and, more especially. Owner 
Cultivators. Its proportion, however , would have been appreciably more signijicant but for the fuel that many 
village artisans happen to be primarily agriculturists. This class derives its numbers in the villages largely 
trom persons principally employed in stock raising, toddy drawing, tanning and making of leather products 
f including footwear and articles required for agricultural operations), rope making, woollen and cotton spin¬ 
ning ana weaving making of earthen-ware, fishing, carpentry, making of baskets and mats, stone quarrying, 

•This is only a temporary phase due to the construction of the Kadam project in Adilabad District. 
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plantation industries (i.c. 9 growing of fruits, flowers, etc.,) or as gold and silversmiths, blacksmiths and. brass- 
smiths. As against this, the numbers derived by it in villages from persons similarly engaged in unclassified 
food industries (1 ik< slaughtering of animals and making of sweetmeats), tailoring or making of vegetable oil 
and dairy products, tobacco industries, milling and, more especially, coal mining and making or repairing of 
transport equipment (mostly relating to railways, motor vehicles and cycles) is hardly impressive. Simi¬ 
larly, the class derives little strength in rural areas from persons engaged in large scale industries or the mo¬ 
dern types of artisan trades. Within the state itself, its proportion tends to be distinctly more numerous 
in the eastern than in the western districts, being particularly conspicuous in the rural areas of Karimnagar 
District wherein it claims more than a quarter of the population. As a rule, the villages of the western dis¬ 
tricts are poor in all the major occupations pertinent to this class in the state, the only exception, to an ex¬ 
tent, being those connected with vegetable oil and dairy products and grains and pulses (including their 
milling). The rural areas of Karimnagar District and the adjoining portions of Warangal, Nalgonda, Medak, 
Nizamabad and Adi In bad Districts constitute the richest zone of the state in respect of village industries, 
artisan trades and toddy drawing. The rural areas around Hyderabad City and the south-western portions 
of Mahbubnagar District an- also particularly well oil’ in this respect. As against this, the rural .areas in the 
western portions of Raiclmr and the south-western portion of Gulbarga District arc by far the poorest in the 
state with regard to all the occupations relevant to this class. 

% 

The Livelihood Class of Commerce is numerically the second least significant of all the classes in rural areas, 
claiming just 24 persons out of every 1.000 of the rural population. Only a minority of the class in the state, 
namely OS per cent, lives in villages. Again, the class derives its numbers in rural areas mainly from retail 
traders in foodstuffs, beverages and textile and leather goods and general storekeepers. Its share in respect 
of wholesale traders, persons principally engaged in banking and money lending and real estate and insurance 
and retail traders in fuel and petrol is very meagre. Life in the rural areas is much more self-sufficient than 
in the urban. Again, in the villages the produccrs-cum-sellcrs generally themselves function as retail traders. 
-Besides, the average villager often goes to nearby towns or awaits the weekly bazar for his marketing. The 
wholesalers and their agents operate from towns by periodical visits, or through local intermediaries who 
are in many cases, principally cultivators or retail traders. Many of the persons functioning as money 
lenders for the rural population reside in towns or are also principally big landlords or kirana merchants 
in the villages. Again the more advanced commercial activities are naturally centered only in towns. The 
class cannot be deemed to be significant in numbers in the rural areas of any district, or talisil, within the state. 
At its highest, it accounts for less than six per cent of the rural population in Hyderabad District as a whole 
and from about eight to ten per cent in the tahsils immediately surrounding Hyderabad City. As against 
this, in Utnoor Talisil of Adilabad, the least commercial of all the tahsils in the state, only 0.4 per cent of 
the population belong to this class. 

The Livelihood Cl:iss of Transport is by far the least numerous of all classes in rural areas. In fact, 
it is literally microscopic in the rural areas of the state as well as of all its districts and practically all its 
tahsils. It accounts for just persons among every 1,000 of the state’s rural population. Only about 20 
per cent of this class in tiie state is returned from its rural areas. The class derives almost all its numbers, 
whether in rural or urban areas, from persons principally engaged in transport by road and rail. But surpri¬ 
singly, the rural areas have relatively a larger share of the latter than of the former. This is due to the tact 
that in these areas while most persons assisting or undertaking transport by road return, very justifiably, 
other occupations as being their principal means of livelihood, those employed in the railways generally 
indicate only their employment as such as their major or only source of sustenance. The proportion of this 

class in the rural areas would have been slightlv higher if domestic servants connected with 

. hides 



majority 
not exceed 
in all the other 
number of tahsils in the state. 


50 (fl, 5 per cena As against this, the corresponding proportion is appreciably lower than 10 
ther districts and tahsils, being lower than even 1 (/.<?., 0.1 percent) in Blur District nnc 


The Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources is one of the minor classes in the rural 
areas of the state as it accounts for only 59 persons among every 1,000 of their population. Only a. jo 
40 per cent of this class in the entire state is returned from rural areas. In terms ot the principa ote Pj 
lions declared by self-supporting persons, the rural areas of the state have more than their due share <> 
in respect of the total number of village officials in the state. Their quota*>f washermen, icggars, )a 
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priests and persons engaged in transport and irrigation works is also fairly appreciable though not commen¬ 
surate with their population. But their share of the persons belonging to all the other occupations per¬ 
tinent to this class is very meagre. The position in this respect is not likely to alter materially even if due 
allowances are made for the large number of persons who take to such occupations as a subsidiary means 
of livelihood. This class is not also conspicuous numerically in the rural areas of any district of the state. 
In fact, it is even insignificant in quite a few of them. In the rural areas of Hyderabad District, the class 
accounts for slightly more than one tenth of the population, deriving its strength to an appreciable extent 
from persons who are actually employed in Hyderabad City and its suburbs in the various occupations relevant 
to the class. In the rural areas of the other districts, the class can claim only from 3 to 8 per cent of the 
population. As a nde, it derives proportionately larger numbers in the rural areas of the eastern districts 
from persons principally engaged in the construction of roads and bridges and irrigation works and in laun¬ 
dry, educational and medical services, and in those of the western districts from persons similarly engaged 
in religious and domestic services. There are, of course, further peculiarities, from district to (list rict, the 
more important of which appear to be a high share of persons engaged in building construe! ion in the villages 
of Mahbubnagar, Warangal and Nalgonda, in police service in those of Warangal and Nalgonda, in hotels 
and restaurants in those of Raichur and Gulbarga and of pensioners hi those of Mcdak and of barbers and 
washermen in those of Karimnagar. 
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CHAPTER III 

Urban Population 




SECTION I 


Distribution and Growth of Urban Population 

Towns Classified by 
and Subsidiary Tables 
4 — Towns Classified by Po - 

• -A b«l»r JV14* *V/»* ^ 7 — - — * — ' -«7 - - - A * J ./ 

pulation\ '3.5- Cities-Chief Figures' and * 3.8—Distribution of Immigrants from outside the District in Urban Areas according to 
Place of Birth and Livelihood Classes' given at pages GO , 67, 69, 69 and 72 respectively of Part 1-B of this Volume.) 

Distinction between Urban and Rural Areas .—The demarcation of the urban from 
the rural areas has always been a problem to census authorities. The precise stage 
at which the large village is transformed into a town, or as sometimes happens, the 
small town recedes into a village is rather vague and almost always a matter of some 
controversy. Hutton in his 1931 All India Census Report lias remarked that the dis¬ 
tinction between a small town and a large village as far as the conditions of life or occu¬ 
pation of its inhabitants is concerned is often meaningless, and the treatment of any 
place as urban rather than rural does not necessarily imply any degree of industrialisa¬ 
tion and only the minimum degree of a corporate life distinct from that of the ordinary 
village.” And from this point of view, the distinction between the small town and the 
large village becomes yet more difficult (if not meaningless) in this state, where Muni¬ 
cipal Administration , on lines familiar in most other parts of India , zvas a. thing almost un¬ 
known until very recently. Yet another disadvantage in this regard is the fact that the 
procedure prescribed for the separation of the rural from the urban areas not only differed 
from census to census but the actual separation was also not in conformity with the pro¬ 
cedure specified. But all this, however, does not mean that the data pertaining to urban 
areas compiled from census to census is not comparable. After all, the errors in respect 
of the inclusion or exclusion of any place as a town relate only to comparatively 
small population units.* 

2. Proportion of Urban Population. —Of the total population of 18,655,108 of the 
state, 3,476,159 live in towns and cities. In other words, out of every 1,000 persons in 
this state, 186 reside in urban areas. Thus, the urban population of this state cannot, 
as yet, be deemed to be proportionately considerable. And this is more or less true of 
the country as a whole wherein the corresponding proportion of persons is 173. Among 
t he bigger of the states in the country, the proportion varies from 41 in Orissa to 337 in 
Saurashtra. Among the neighbouring states themselves, the proportion is appreciably 
lower in Madhya Pradesh, slightly higher in Madras and markedly higher in Bombay— 
the actual proportion in these three states being 135, 196 and 311 respectively. 

3. It would be interesting to note that the proportion of urban population in this 
state as well as in the country as a whole is considerably lower than in many countries 

* At the 1951 Census, all Municipalities and Cantonments and areas declared by Government as falling under Town Com- 
#■ J** 8 " CrC l reatctl as urban irrespective of the size and composition of their population. But an attempt was made for the 
nrst time in the census history of this state to differentiate between their limits and those of the revenue villages over which tliev 
w ere spread out. Thus in respect of all revenue villages, which fell partly within and partly beyond the limits of such local bodies 

°f groups ol habitations lying outside the limits of the local bodies were treated as urban only if they were adjacent 
ooi ,° r Cant ° n '" ent or Town Committee limits, as the case may be, and in the opinion of the district authorities the 

“ 01 u “ ir population merited such treatment. In addition to these Municipalities, Cantonments and Town Committees 
£ ,° habitations lying witlnn the limits of the same revenue villages— selected as indicated above—certain other 

m i ! ° l0Ca ', ly " n ‘ J T tant b - v « ie <lislri( t authorities from the points of view of commerce or industries or as centres 

U1 •uiiunistration, were also treated as urban units. 
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of the world. including both those which are highly industrialised as well as those which 
are still primarily agricultural. To mention only a few. the corresponding proportion of 
urban population is 807 (1951.) in England and Wales, 689 (1947) in Australia, 640 (1950) 
in l nitcd States, 627 (1947) in Belgium, 625 (1947) in Argentina, 563 (1950) in Sweden, 
491 (1951) in Austria, 405 (1951) in Eire, 375 (1950) in Japan, 365 (1950) in Brazil, 301 
(1947) in Egypt, 252 (1950) in Turkey, 241 (1948) in Philippines, 200 (1950) in Iran, 196 
(1949) in Korea and 162 (1948) in Yugoslavia. 


4. Within the state itself, the number of persons living in urban areas, among 
every 1,000 of the total population, is as high as 764 in Hyderabad District and as low as 
78 in Nalgonda. The corresponding proportion in each district of the state is given in 


Table 1. 









Table 1 




No. in Towns 


No. in Towns 


No. in Towns 

T list rift 

per 1 ,000 of 

District 

per 1,000 of 

District 

per 1,000 of 


Total Population 


Total Population 


Total Population 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

Hyderabad 

764 

Parbhani 

153 

Mahbubnagar 

97 

Raichur 

207 

Osmanabad 

140 

Karimnagar 

85 

Warangal 

... 182 

Aurangabad 

141 

Medak 

85 

Gulbarga 

174 

Bidar 

135 

Nalgonda 

.. 78 

Nizamabad 

172 

Adilabad 

125 



Nanded 

104 

Blur 

105 




The extraordinarily high proportion in Hyderabad District results from the location 
of Hyderabad City within its limits. This huge eitv and its satellite towns themselves 
account for 75 per cent of the total population of the district. Again in Raichur Dis¬ 
trict, eighteen Tungabhaclra Project Camps, populated in all by 34,669 persons, have 
been treated as urban areas. If figures pertaining to these temporary units arc excluded, 
the urban proportion in the district is reduced to 182. Thus, excluding Hyderabad 
District and the Tungabhadra Project Camps in Raichur District, the urban areas account 
at best for slightly less than one'fifth of the total population in Warangal and Raichur 
Districts and, at the other end, for even less than one tenth of the total population in 
Mahbubnagar, Karimnagar, Medak and Nalgonda Districts. 


5. Among the 138 tahsils in the state, the urban population accounts for more 
than half of the total population in only one tahsil, namely Hyderabad West in Hyder¬ 
abad District. This tahsil contains Hyderabad City. Among the other tahsils, it 
accounts for more than forty per cent in only the three tahsils of Aurangabad, Nanded 
and Gulbarga ; more than thirty per cent in only six tahsils of Jalna, Humnabad, 
Raichur, Koppal, Nizamabad and Palvancha—the last of which contains the big mining 
town of Kothagudem ; and more than twenty per cent in fifteen tahsils—including 
Warangal Tahsil which contains the second city of the state. Among the remaining 
tahsils, the urban population accounts for less than twenty per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion in thirty eight and even less than ten in as many as seventy five, i. r., in appreciably 
more than half of the total number of tahsils in the state. 


6. Population per Town .—The urban population of 3,476,159 in this state isspread 
over 240 towns, which gives an average population of 14,484 per town. But as stated 
earlier, eighteen camps of the Tungabhadra Project in Raichur District with populations 
ranging from about 100 to over 18,000 were treated as independent urban areas, these 
units are of a purely temporary character. If figures pertaining to them are excluci , 
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the population per town in the state increases to 15,502. Besides, in Hyderabad Dis¬ 
trict, a number of places adjoining Hyderabad City with populations ranging from just 
14 (Kanchanbagh) to 12,376 (Malkajgiri) have been treated as independent urban areas. 
As things now stand, it is difficult to distinguish them from most other localities within 
the city. If these units had not been treated as independent areas but tagged on to 
Hyderabad City, the population per town in this state would have been about 16.700. 
This figure may, at first sight, look impressive. But actually the corresponding figure 
is considerably higher in all the three adjoining states. It is as mucli as 23,644 in Madras, 
22,385 in Bombay and 20,263 in Madhya Pradesh. As will be seen subsequently, the 
relatively low figure in Hyderabad State is due mainly to a considerably larger pro¬ 
portion of very small towns. 


7. Within the state itself the population per town ranges from just 6,270 in Raichur 
District to as much as 55,010 in Hyderabad District. But if the figures pertaining 
to the Tungabhadra Project Camps are ignored and the adjoining suburban towns of 
Hyderabad City are deemed to be parts of the city itself, the figures in these two districts 
increase to 10,179 and 23],040 respectively. In this event, the lowest districtwise popu¬ 
lation per town to be recorded in this state would be 8,252 in Mahbubnagar District. 

8. Distribution of Urban Population according to Towns of Different Sizes.-*— Of the 
240 towns in this state, 70 are very small towns i.e., they are inhabited by less than 5.000 
persons ; as many as 108 are small towns i.e., they are inhabited by 5,000 to 10.000 
persons ; 40 are large towns i.e., they are inhabited by 10,000 to 20,000 persons ; and 22 
are very large towns i.e., they are inhabited bv 20,000 or more persons. But the 70 very 
small towns include sixteen Tungabhadra Project Camps in Raichur District and thir¬ 
teen places adjoining Hyderabad City, which have been treated as independent urban 
areas. Similarly, the 108 small towns include Basapur Camp of Tungabhadra Project 
and the satellite towns of Alwal and Osmania University adjoining Hyderabad City. 
And again, the 40 large towns include Munirabad Camp of Tungabhadra Project and 
the populous suburb of Malkajgiri adjoining Hyderabad City. If these units are ignored, 
the actual number of towns in this state is reduced to 206 of which 41 would be very 
small, 105 would be small, 38 would be large and 22 would be very large towns. 


9. The figures pertaining to the number of towns in this state and in the adjoining 
states of Bombay, Madras and Madhya Pradesh as well as the percentage distribution 
of such towns according to the different sizes are given in Table 2. 


Table 2 


Percentage distribution of towns according to 


State 


Total No. of 


units of different sizes 




Towns 

t 


—>— 





Very small 

Small 

Large 

Very large 

(i) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(3) 

W 

Bombay 

• • 

499 

8 

57 ' 

20 

15 

Madras 

• • 

473 

5 

33 

36 

26 

Madhya Pradesh 

• • 

142 

11 

33 

34 

22 

Hyderabad 

• • 

240 

29 

45 

17 

9 



(222)* 

(24) 

(48) 

(18) 

(10) 


♦The figures given in brackets represent the position ignoring the Tungabhadra Project Camps. If the independent urban 
areas adjoining Hyderabad City are construed as being part of it, the percentages in the third, fourth and fifth columns will be 
slightly smaller. 
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The total urban population in this state and the adjoining states of Bombay, Madras 
and Madhya Pradesh as well as the number per 1,000 of the total urban population 
residing in towns of different sizes are given in Table 3. 


Table 3 


State 


( 1 ) 

Bombay 

Madras 

Madhya Pradesh 
%• 

Hyderabad 


Total Urban 
Population 

( 2 ) 

11,170,340 

11.183.734 

2,877,330 

3,476.159 

*(3,441,490) 


Number per 1.000 of Urban Population living in 

Towns of different sizes 


-A- 


p 

Very small 

(3) 


19 

58 

(55) 


Small 

(4) 

178 

107 

118 

210 

( 211 ) 


Large 

(5) 

119 

207 

235 

163 

(159) 


Very large 

( 6 ) 

692 

678 

628 

569 

(575) 


♦Figures given in brackets represent the position excluding the Tungabhadra Project Camps in Haichur District. 
Further, il the independent urban areas adjoining Hyderabad City arc construed as being part ot it, the proportions given in 

columns' (.3), (4) and (5) will be slightly smaller. 

Iii Hyderabad State, very small towns, /.e., those inhabited by less than 5,000 persons are 
rather unimportant components of urban areas in general. Although they account 
for almost thirty per cent of the total urban units, they contain less than six pci cent 
of the total urban population. But the position ol such towns is much less significant 
in all adjoining states. Small towns, /.r., those inhabited by 5,000 to 10,000 persons, 
are, however, considerably more important in this state, lhcy account tor as much as 
lor| v five per cent, of the total number of urban units and slightly over one fifth ol the 
total urban population. In lact. the comparative position of such towns is stronger 
in this state than in any of the neighbouring states. Large towns or., those inha >it 
bv 10,000 to 20,000 persons, are not very conspicuous in this state trom the point oj \ lew 
of either their numbers or population. But their position m this respect is certainly no 
insignificant. They account for about one sixth of the total mini her and population of 
tturnirbun units in the state. Among the adjoining states, while the position of such 
towns is appreciably stronger in Madras and Madhya Pradesh, it is appreciably weaker 

total urban population. But the strength of such towns is mainly derived—as will be 
seen subsequently— from Hyderabad City, which itself accounts for slightly less than 
one third of the total urban population. But proportionately, both m respect of mini ei 
and population, very large towns play a more important role not only in Bombay an 

Pradesh-— but also in Madhya Pradesh, which like Hyderabad, can boast of only two cities. 

10. Within the state itself, the number of persons living in very small towns; per 1,000 

of the urban population is at its highest 216inMedak as against th «^Xosman£d 
of only 58 for the state. Apart from Medak the proportion exceeds 150 ini OsrnanalM _ 

nr i A dil-ibad 100 in Mahbubnagar and Nanded and is slight.lv lowei tha 
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Aurangabad, Warangal,- Bhir, Raichur* (minus the Tungabhadra Project Camps in it), 
Nizamabad, Parbhani, Gulbarga, Hyderabad and Bidar Districts. As against this, tfie 
number of persons living in small towns, per 1,000 of the total urban population, is at 
its highest as much as 472 in Mahbubnagar ; exceeds 400 in Raichur and Karimnagar ; 
ranges between 375 and 400 in Bidar, Osmanabad and Nalgonda ; between 325 and 335 
in Parbhani and Nanded ; between 250 and 300 in Nizamabad, Bhir, Medak and Add- 
abad; and is 229 in Gulbarga. Among all the remaining districts of the state, the num¬ 
ber is lower than the average of 210 for the state, being even lower than 150 in Aurang¬ 
abad and Warangal and as low as 27 in Hyderabad. Tt is obvious that in Hyderabad 
District there is little scope for urban areas, other than Hyderabad City, to develop to 
any appreciable extent. The number of persons living in large towns, among every 
1,000 of the total urban population, varies considerably from district to district within 
the state. As against the average of just 163 for the state, the number is as 
high as 577 in Adilabad and 503 in Medak. Tt then drops steeply to 403 in Bidar, 377 
in Bhir and to almost 350 in Gulbarga and Nalgonda. Among the other districts of the 
state, the corresponding number is 284 in Parbhani and 245 in Raichur (minus the 
Tungabhadra Project Camps). There is again a sharp fall to 162 in Karimnagar, 146 in 
Nanded and 127 in Osmanabad. It is even lower than 100 in Warangal, Nizamabad 
and Aurangabad and is just 11 in Hyderabad for reasons already explained. There 
is no large town— i.e., any town inhabited by 10,000 to 20,000 persons—in 'Mahbub¬ 
nagar. The corresponding number of persons living in very large towns also varies 
considerably. As against the average of 569 for the state, the number is as high as 
940 in Hyderabad District. This is solely because of the location of the metropolis 
within its confines. It is also as much as 751 in Aurangabad and 734 in 
Warangal due to Aurangabad and Jalna Towns in the former and Warangal City 
and Kothagudem Town in the latter. Even in Nizamabad District, because of 
Nizamabad and Bodhan Towns, the number of persons living in very large towns, among 
every 1,000 of the total urban population, is relatively as high as 583. But in all the 
remaining districts the number is considerably lower than the average for the state. It 
is 417 in Nanded ; ranges between 350 and 400 in Gulbarga, Mahbubnagar and Parbhani ; 
between 300 and 350 in Karimnagar and Osmanabad ; between 250 and 300 in Bhir 
and Raichur (minus the Tungabhadra Project Camps); and is slightly lower than 200 in 
Bidar and Nalgonda. There is not even a single town of this size, i.e., inhabited by 
over 20,000 persons, in both Medak and Adilabad Districts. 

Thus, in this respect, the urban population of Adilabad and Medak Districts can be 
deemed to be primarily composed of persons residing in large towns ; and that of Hyder¬ 
abad, Aurangabad, Warangal and, to a smaller extent, Nizamabad as of those residing 
in very large towns in fact, that of Hyderabad District can be termed to be almost 
exclusively composed of city population. The urban population of Parbhani, Nanded, 
Bidar, Bhir, Osmanabad, Mahbubnagar, Raichur, Gulbarga, Karimnagar and Nalgonda 
Districts is, however, not concentrated in any particular category of towns. 

11. Growth of Urban Population. —Figures pertaining to the urban population of 
the state and the number in urban areas, per 1,000 of its total population, as recorded 
at each census since the beginning of this century ; and the percentage variations in the 
total, rural and urban populations of the state for each of the censuses as compared with 

l 1 " ( .' ,lc,ud j 1 n ? the Tungabhadra Project Camps) the number per 1,000 of the urban population living in 

gabLdraProtect himm l™* ' \°T^ “ arge l T" nS 287 Very large t0wnS 227 * But if fl « ures pertaining to the fun- 

j, aura Project Camps are excluded, the corresponding numbers are 40, 450, 245 and 2G5 respectively. 
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the figures for the preceding census, as well as the corresponding percentage variations 
during the last fifty years, are indicated in Table 4. 


Table 4 


Year 

Total Urban 
Population 

No. in Towns 
per 1,000 of Total 
Population 

Percentage variation of 

Total 

Population 

Rural 

Population 

V 

Urban 

Population 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

w 

1901 

1,126,948 

101 

• • 

• 

• • 

• • 

1911 

1,295,305 

97 

+20 

+ 21 

+ 15 

1921 

1,187,297 

95 

— 7 

— 7 

- 8 

1931 

1,GIG,981 

112 

+ 16 

+ 14 

+ 36 

1941 

2,194,294 

184 

+ 18 

+ 10 

+ 36 

1951 

. . 8,476,159 

(8,441,490)* 

186 

(184)* 

+ 14 

+ 7 

+ 58 
+ (57)* 

1901-1951 

• • • • 

• • 

+ 68 

+52 

+ 208 
+ (205)* 

♦Figures given in 

brackets represent the position after excluding the 34,COO persons 

enumerated in the 

eighteen Tonga- 


12. The urban population of the state has been consistently? increasing from decade 
to decade since 1901, except for the set-back it received during the disastrous decade of 
1911-1921. During this decade, the urban areas, especially the capital city and the 
towns situated in the western half of the state, suffered heavily. Perhaps their intense 
suffering during the decennium was due more to the severe influenza and plague epidemics 
which ravaged the country than to the famines, unfavourable agricultural seasons and 
soaring prices which also characterised the decade. But since 1921, the urban popula¬ 
tion has been consistently increasing by leaps and bounds considerably outstripping 
the corresponding rate of increase recorded by the rural or the total population of the 
state. Since the beginning of this century the urban population of the state has increas¬ 
ed by over 200 per cent as against the corresponding increase of only about 50 perjeent 
recorded by its rural population. This accelerated rate of increase is not so much ,due 
to any striking growth in the indigenous population of the towns and cities in the state 
as to the heavy immigration of persons from rural areas and to the gradual urbanisation 
of many places which had been previously reckoned as only villages. This aspect has 
been fully dealt with in paragraph 45 to 47 of Chapter II. And as explained therein, 
the difference between the rates of increase of the urban and the rural population o 
the state presages to be even wider in the coming decades. 

13. Districtwise, the increase in urban population while being particularly specta¬ 
cular in the eastern districts is by no means very striking in the western districts, except 
peihaps to some extent in Nanded District. This wouldl be obvious from the figures 
given in Table 5 pertaining to the percentage increase recorded m the urban population 
of each district of the state since the beginning of this century—with the towns adj » 

to conform to the 1951 jurisdiction of districts. 
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Table 5 



Percentage in¬ 


Percentage in¬ 


Percentage in¬ 

District 

crease in Urban 

District 

crease in Urban 

District 

crease in Urban 


Population 


Population 


Population 


1901-1951 


1901-1951 


1901-1951 

(i) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

N algo n da 

.. 925 

Nanded 

232 

Parbhani 

.. 159 

Warangal 

921 

Medak 

205 

Hyderabad 

158 

Mahbubnagar 

489 

Itaichur 

198 

Osmanabad 

152 

Adilabad 

449 


(155)* 

Aurangabad 

102 

Nizamabad 

299 

Bidar 

194 

Bhir 

100 

Karimnagar 

289 

Gulbarga 

182 




♦The figure in brackets represents the percentage variation after excluding the population in Tungabhadra Project Camps. 

The markedly higher percentage increase recorded by the urban population of the eas¬ 
tern districts, in general, may to an extent reflect its higher rate of natural growth arising 
from a greater incidence of early marriages and the fact that the urban (as well as the 
rural) areas in the eastern half of the state have remained relatively free from famines 
and have, with the significant exception of Hyderabad City, suffered less from the severe 
epidemics of the decade 1911-1921. But actually this higher rate of increase is largely 
due to the fact that, during the current century, urbanisation has proceeded at a faster 
rate in the eastern than in the western districts and the towns in the former have gained 
considerably more in numbers by the movement of population than those in the latter. 
The western districts in general, have played a considerably more important part in 
modern, if not medieval, history. Consequently, the impact of the development and 
progress, resulting from the manifold expansion of administrative activities during 
the twentieth century, has been felt to a greater extent in the eastern than in the western 
towns of the state. Again, there is no gainsaying the fact that during the current century, 
many cotton ginning and pressing factories have been established in the towns of the 
western districts (especially in Aurangabad, Parbhani and Nanded) and a textile mill 
has been set up in Nanded Town and a cement factory in Shahabad Town. But this 
is about all the western towns can boast of in respect of the expansion of large scale in¬ 
dustries. As against this, the towns in the eastern half of the state account for two of 
the three textile mills, the only paper mill, the only sugar factory, the two alcohol fac¬ 
tories and an overwhelming majority of the rice and oil mills, tanneries, beedi and ciga¬ 
rette factories and the large industrial establishments of various types which were es¬ 
tablished in the state during the current century. Besides, the various types of cottage 
industries which were flourishing in many towns (and villages) of the state at the begin¬ 
ning of this century have declined to a greater extent in the western than in the eastern 
districts. Due to all these factors, many more towns have sprung up in the eastern than 
in the western hall of the state and the net gain resulting by immigration and emigra¬ 
tion is appreciably more in the eastern than in the western towns. & 

14. Individually, most towns have increased in population appreciably since 1921. 
In tact, excluding the suburban areas adjoining Hyderabad City—whose exact popula¬ 
tion as recorded at the earlier censuses cannot be fixed—only four towns in the entire 
state have declined in population since 1921*. These towns are Yellandu in Warangal 

Pw^raon^in > Rhir"«nri at P - a ® e , 2 j l of Part II_A of this Volume, it may appear that the towns of Bembli in Osmanabad 

deehne in respect of ll?tlS^ aP i Un a " d H J ,zur f ba ^ ,n Karimnagar have also declined in population since 1921. But the 

hamlets nf i U 1 P aCCS 18 not rea1, *t is simply due to the fact that in 1951 (unlike in 1921) portions mostlv 

A-IV—’the rural nonulaTion nf^h^ ^ r,ira {* n £ Iiat # u rally the rural population was excluded from the figures given in Table 

al population of these places has been indicated separately in fly leaf to the table. 
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District. Soanpct!i in Parbhani District, and Gangapur and Ambad in Aurangabad 
District. Ycllandu Town was populated by almost 23,000 persons in 1921. It can 
now boast of less than 14,000 persons. This decline simply reflects the diminishing im¬ 
portance of this place and the growing importance of Kothagudem Town situated close 
by as colliery towns. Soanpeth was populated by 5,406 persons in 1921. In 1951 it con¬ 
tinued 4.585 inhabitants. This decrease is due partly to the fact that it is no longer the 
tahsil headquarters of a jagir and partly to the decline of its handloom weaving industry. 
In 1921, Gangapur and Ambad Towns were populated by 6,027 and 5,178 persons res¬ 
pectively. Their population in 1951 was 5.323 and 5.093 respectively. This decline 
may be due to the proximity of the important and relatively progressive towns of Au¬ 
rangabad and Jain a respectively. As compared with the figures of the 1941 census, 
and excluding again the suburban units adjoining Hyderabad City only 13 towns* 
have declined in population. These thirteen towns are Ycllandu in Warangal; Mud- 
hol, Mukhed, Pet Umri and Madnur in Nanded ; Naldurg and Gunjoti in Osmanabad; 
Khuldabad in Aurangabad : Shankrampet and Dubbaka in Medak ; Dharmapuri f in 
Karimnagar; Sirpur in Adilabad ; and Atmakur in Mahbubnagar. The reasons for 
decline in population of Ycllandu Town has already been explained. The decrease in 
the population of the former .Tagiri or Sarf-e-khas towns of Madnur, Gunjoti, Dharma¬ 
puri and, to a smaller extent, Khuldabad and Atmakur, is due to the fact that they have 
lost much of the administrative importance they possessed previous to the integration 
of all the former Jagir and Sarf-e-khas Illaqas. In case of Khuldabad Town, the decline 
is also partly due to the proximity of Aurangabad Town and to the decrease in the im¬ 
portance of the town as a centre of pilgrimage. The decrease in case of Mukhed, Shan- 
xrampet and Dubbaka Towns probably reflects the decay of their indigenous cottage 
industries—especially the making of copper and brass vessels and earthen-ware in the 
case of the first, and weaving and dyeing in case of the other two. Mudhol and Pet Umri 
are probably suffering because of a shift in trade and industry to Nanded Town and to 
places along the newly opened railway line connecting Adilabad and Mudkhed Towns. 
The slight decline in the population of Sirpur is probably due to the almost sudden 
emergence of Kothapet ( Kagaznagar ) situated close by as an important industrial 
centre. The decline in the population of Naldurg Town is probably due to the 
emigration of some persons following the Police Action. 


15. Growth of Urban Population according to Size of Towns .—Figures pertaining to 
the percentage variation in (1) total urban population of the state; (2) the population of 
very small towns, i.e., those inhabited by less than 5,000 persons; (3) the population of 
small towns, i.e., those inhabited by 5,000 to 10,000 persons ; (4) the population of 
large towns, i.e., those inhabited by 10,000 to 20,000 persons ; (5) the population of very 
large towns, i.e., those inhabited by 20,000 or more persons, from decade to decade-— 
since the beginning of this century—as well as during the last fifty years are indicated 
in Table 6. 


• From Table A-IV given at page 23 of Part II-A of this Volume, it may appear that Mominabad, Dhnrur (I ate 
Georai and Pangaon in Bhir. Bembli in Osmanabad ; Bhalki in Bidar ; Ivosgi and Kodangal in Gulbarga ; Cher.al m Nalgonda . 
and Huzurabad and Jammikunta in Karimnagar have also declined in population since 1941. But the decrease in respec 
all these places is not real because of the same reasons as explained in the preceding foot note. 


tin 1941 the total population of Dharmapuri was 5.577. In 1951 it was enumerated in two portions—its urban portion con. 
tained 4,500 persons and its rural 718. The net loss is, therefore, only 293. 
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Table 6 


Decade 


( 1 ) 

1901-11 

1911-21 

1921-31 

1931-41 

1941-51 

1901-51 


Percentage Variation in the 


Population of 


All towns 

( 2 ) 


Very small towns Small towns 
(3) (4) 


Large towns Very large towns 
(5) (6) 


+ 15 

— 8 - 
4- 30 

+ 36 

+ 58 

+ ( 57 ) 1 * 
4- 208 
+ (205)t 


4- 266* 
4-133* 


4- 

10 

+ 

22 

4- 

13 

14 

-- 

14 

— 

10 

+ 

19 

4- 

67 

+ 

26 

4- 

56 

4- 

13 

+ 

60 

4- 

11 

4- 

46 

+ 

72 

+ (10)t 

4- 

(41)| 



4- 

96 

- 4- 

189 

4-255 

+ (94)t 

+ (180)t 




The total number of towns and their percentage distribution according to their sizes, 
namely: very small, small, large and very large, as recorded at each of the preceding 
censuses since 1901 are given in Table 7 ; and the population per town as well as the 
number per 1,000 of the urban population living in towns of dillerent sizes as recorded 

at each of the censuses, are given in Table 8. 


Table 7 


Year 


( 1 ) 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 


TOTAL NO. 
OF TOWNS 

( 2 ) 

78 

85 

89 

133 

138 

240 

(222)f 


Percentage distribution of towns 

ACCORDING TO TIIEIR SIZES: 

Verv small 

Small 

Large 

Very large 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

• • 

73 

21 

6 

5 

68 

21 

6 

17 

57 

18 

8 

26 

48 

20 

6 

• • 

72 

20 

8 

29 

45 

17 

9 

(24)t 

(48)t 

(18)1* 

(io)t 


Table 8 


Number per 1,000 of the urban 

A 


Year 


Population 

per TOWN 

0) 


\ 

(2) 

1901 

• • 

14,448 

1911 

• • 

15,239 

1921 

• • 

13,340 

1931 

• • 

12,158 

1941 

• • 

15,901 

1951 

• • 

14,484 

(15,502)1* 


Very small towns Small towns 


(3) 

(4) 

• • 

332 

12 

317 

49 

298 

84 

262 

• • 

301 

58 

210 

(55)1* 

(211)t 


Population Living in 

-- ^ 

large towns ^_Very large towns 


(5) 

(0) 

174 

494 

185 

485 

174 

479 

212 

442 

177 

522 

163 

569 

(159)'j* 

(575)1* 


♦ As no place populated by less than 5,000 persons was treated as a town in 1901 and 1941, the percentage variation relating 
to such towns have not been indicated for 1901-1911, 1931-1941, 1941-1951 and 1901-1951. 


tFigures given in brackets represent the position after excluding the 18 Tungabhadra Project Camps in Raichur District. 
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10. it wili be obvious from the tables given in the preceding paragraph that the 
growth ol urban population is by no means uniform in the different categories of towns. 
As the ire .Ament of places inhabited by less than 5,000 persons as towns has been more 
the exception than the rule at all censuses, no purpose is served by examining the per- 
< < iilagc variation of very small towns. Besides, such towns account for less than six 
per cent ol the total urban population. As regards small towns, in 1901, they accounted 
for as much as one third of the total urban population of the state. In 1951, they could 
claim only about one fifth of the total urban population. This fall is certainly not due 
to any decline in the population of the towns of this category. In fact, their population 
has roughly doubled itself during the course of the last half a century. What has ac¬ 
tually brought down their relative strength in population is their inability to keep pace 
with the almost spectacular progress recorded in this respect by the towns of bigger 
categories. Similarly, though the percentage of the number of such towns to the total 
number of towns lias decreased from 73 to 45—mainly because of the relatively large 
number of very small towns in 1951—their actual number has increased from 57 in 1901 
to 108 in 1951 


17. Large towns accounted for over seventeen per cent of the total urban popula¬ 
tion in 1901. In 1951, the percentage slightly declined to sixteen. This again is not 
due to any decrease in the total population of such towns. Actually, their population 
has increased during the last fifty years by over 180 per cent--which is appreciably more 
than two and a half times the corresponding increase recorded bv the total population 
of the state. The fall in the proportion of the population of such towns to the total 
urban population results primarily from the especially heavy rate of growth recorded in 
the population of very large towns. The-percentage of the number of large towns to 
t he total number of towns in the state has also decreased from about twenty to seventeen dur¬ 
ing the last five decades. But this decrease is again only the indirect result of a particularly 
large number of very small towns in 1951. Actually, the number of large towns has 
increased from just 16 at the beginning of this century to as much as 40 in 1951. 


18. The population of very large towns records the most spectacular increase during 
the course of the last half a century. They have increased since 1901 by 255 per cent, 
which is considerably more than three and a half times the corresponding percentage 
increase recorded by the state’s total population! But in this connection it is signifi¬ 
cant to note that the metropolis of the state, namely, Hyderabad City, is responsible 
for this increase to no small extent. The actual population living in such class of towns 
was only 556,966 in 1901 and in 1951 as much as 1.976,982 -Hyderabad City itself having 
contributed 637.256 to the increase. The number of very large towns has also increased 
more than four-folds during the same period. It was only 5 in 1901 and 22 in 1951. 

19. Movement of Population in Urban Areas *.—It is agcnerally recognised fact that 
immigration plays a' very important role in the growth of population of urban areas. 
But unfortunately, census statistics do not permit of any scientific analysis of the sub¬ 
ject, not because they are faulty but because they are incomplete. As stated in Section 
IV of Chapter I, during this census data was collected in this state—as well as in other 
states of India—only in respect of immigrants in each district from areas beyond the 
district|. Consequently, census figures pertaining to immigrants do not cover the per¬ 
sons who had moved in from the rural to the urban areas (and vice versa) within the 

♦ Movement of Population in general has been dealt with exhaustively in Section IV of Chapter I. 

t Census figures pertaining to immigrants are based on returns recorded in respect of their place of birth. Jhe census enu- 
meratora had been directed to ascertain and record the district of birth in case of persons born within the state the; state^of birth 
in case of those born beyond the state but within the country and the country of birth in case of those born beyond the coun ry. 

27 * 
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same district. And it is an equally well recognised fact that a very heavy proportion 
of the immigrants in most towns consists of persons who have migrated from the surround¬ 
ing villages** within the same district. Subject to this serious limitation, districtwi.se 
figures pertaining to ( i) the percentage if immigrants in the urban areas from beyond the 
district to the total urban population and(n) the break up of these percentages according 
to immigrants belonging to Agricultural and Non-Agricultural Classes together with the 
number of females among every 1,000 of each of the two categories, are given in 

Table 9. 

Table 9 


District 


Percentage of 


Immigrants belonging to Immigrants belonging to 

Agricultural Classes Non-Agricultural Classes 


Immigrants to 



TOTAL URBAN 

Percentage to 

Pereentage of 

Percentage to 

Percentage o 


POPULATION 

Urban Pop. 

Females 

Urban Pop. 

Females 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(3) 

Hyderabad State 

18.2 

1.2 

54 

17.0 

47 

Aurangabad 

15.1 

0.9 

54 

14.2 

47 

Parbhani 

11.8 

1.2 

65 

10.6 

51 

Nanded 

17.9 

1.5 

60 

16.4 

49 

Bidar 

5.2 

0.7 

68 

4.5 

51 

Bhir 

13.5 

2.1 

63 

11.4 

55 

Osmanabad 

14.6 

2.1 

68 

12.5 

54 

Hyderabad 

25.0 

0.8 

40 

24.2 

46 

Mahbubnagar 

7.8 

0.9 

66 

6.9 

50 

Raichur 

18.2 

1.1 

69 

17.1 

45 


(8.1)* 

(1.2)* 

(72)* 

(6.9)* 

(51)’ 

Gulbarga 

8.7 

0.9 

59 

7.8 

49 

Adilabad 

27.9 

1.4 

56 

26.5 

49 

Nizamabad 

29.0 

6.1 

49 

22.9 

46 

Medak 

10.2 

1.3 

67 

8.9 

51 

Karimnagar 

5.5 

0.6 

64 

4.9 

50 

Warangal 

22.8 

1.4 

49 

21.4 

45 

Nalgonda 

6.3 

0.7 

62 

5.6 

42 


* Figures given within brackets represent the position ignoring the Tungabhadra Project Camps 


20. As stated elsewhere, a heavy proportion of females among immigrants (or 
emigrants) clearly establishes the fact that the movement is basically due to marriages— 
the bride’s migration from her town or village to her husband’s place. In the light of this 
and the figures given in Table 9, it is clear that there is a very heavy movement of popula¬ 
tion into the urban areas of Hyderabad, Adilabad, Nizamabad and Warangal Districts 
from beyond their frontiers because of economic factors and this infiltration is almost 
exclusively into non-agricultural occupations, except that in the towns of Nizamabad 
District, roughly one fifth of the immigrants, have taken to agricultural occupations as 
well. There is also no doubt that these immigrants are concentrated in case of Hyder¬ 
abad District in Hyderabad City; in case of Adilabad District in the mining town of Bellam- 
palli and in the industrial town of Kothapet ; in case of Nizamabad District in Nizamabad 
and Bodhan Towns—except that the immigrants in Agricultural Classes are also spread 
over the other urban units like Yedpalli and Ranjal in the canal zones of the district; 
and in case of Warangal District in the mining towns of Kothagudem and Yellandu 
and to a lesser extent in Warangal City and Khammam Town. Figures pertaining to 
immigrants were extracted individually only in respect of the more important of°the 
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urban units in the state. These figures reveal that 44 per cent of the residents of the 
mining towns of Kothagudem and Yellandu, 32 of those of Nizamabad Town, 25 of those 
of Hyderabad City and 18 of those of Warangal City, were born beyond the confines 
of the respective districts. The movement of population, for economic reasons, into 
the urban areas of Raichur, Nandcd, Aurangabad and, to a smaller extent, Osmanabad, 
Rhir, Parbhani and Medak Districts is also fairly appreciable, and is predominantly 
confined to non-agricultural occupations. It is obvious that this movement is very 
largely restricted to the Tungabhadra Project Camps in case of Raichur District; to 
Nandcd Town in case of Nandcd District; to Aurangabad and Jalna Towns in case of 
Aurangabad District; and to Latur Town in case of Osmanabad District; but is spread 
over many towns in case of the districts of Bhir, Parbhani, and Medak. As much as 78 
per cent of the population of the Tungabhadra Project Camps, 29 of Nanded Town, 21 
of Jalna Town and 15 of Aurangabad Town consisted of persons who were born beyond 
the respective districts. The corresponding percentage was only 12 in case of Raichur 
Town. The percentage of such immigrants is not very significant in the remaining dis¬ 
tricts of Gulbarga, Mahbubnagar. Nalgonda, Karimnagar and Bidar. Even in Gulbarga 
Town, the largest of the urban units in these five districts, their percentage was only 13. 


21. Growth of Population of the Very Large Towns of the State .—Among all the 222* 
towns and cities in the state, only 22 arc inhabited by more than twenty thousand persons. 
Of these only 2, namely Hyderabad and Warangal, are cities, i.e., they are inhabited by 
one hundred thousand or more persons ; and seven others, namely, Gulbarga, Aurang¬ 
abad. Nandcd, Jalna, Nizamabad, Raichur and Kothagudem Towns, contain more than 
fifty thousand persons each. The population of the remaining thirteen of the very large 
towns of this state, namely, Latur, Parbhani. Bidar, Khammam, Bhir, Mahbubnagar, 



the succeeding paragraphs. 

22. Hyderabad City is by far the largest of the urban units in this state. ^ In 
fact it is the fifth largest city in the entire country being less populous than only its tour 
cities of Calcutta. Greater Bombay, Madras and Delbif. The next most populous city 
in the country is Ahmedabad in Bombay state. But the population of Hyderabad City 
exceeds that of Ahmedabad by about forty per cent. Hyderabad City towers over all 
the other urban units in the state as few of the provincial headquarters do in their res¬ 
pective states. The next largest urban unit in this state, namely, Warangal City, 
contains only about one eighth of the number ol its inhabitants. In fact, Hyderabad 
Citv itself accounts for one third of the entire urban population of the state. In Madhya 
Pradesh, Jabalnur and, to a smaller extent, Raipur, Akola and Amravati 

compete 
Similarly 
urban 


Jabalpur and, to a 


with Nagpur not only in respect of population but also in various other spheres, 
in Madras State, Madurai, Tiruchirapalli, Salem, Coimbatore and many other 
areas compete with Madras City in diverse spheres. And again, in spite of its im¬ 
portance as the ‘Gateway of India’, Greater Bombay meets with considerable competi¬ 
tion from Ahmedabad, Poona, Sholapur, Surat and Baroda and a few other cities as well. 
But all other urban areas in this state pale into insignificance before Hyderabad t it). 

♦ This number excludes the 18 Tungabhadra Project Camps whose population ranges from 04 to 18,555. 

But if old and New Delhi arc treated as two independent units, Hyderabad City becomes the fourth largest cit> »n tl-<* 
entire country. 


% 
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23. The population of Hyderabad City has been increasing, from decade to decade, 
since 1901 except for a heavy set back in 1911-1921 due basically to epidemics of almost 
unprecedented severity. At the beginning of this century, this city was populated by 
appreciably less than'half a million people. Its population increased by about 12 per 
cent in 1901-1911, declined by about 19 per cent in 1911-1921, inc 
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again 


by 16 per cent in 1921-1931, by 58 per cent in 1931-1941 and by about 47 per cent in 
1941-1951. During the last fifty years its population has increased by 142 per cent which 
is indeed very remarkable considering the magnitude of its population even in 1901. No 
doubt, Hyderabad City ( i.e ., the Municipalities and Cantonments of Hyderabad and 
Secunderabad, including the areas formerly known as the Residency and the Chaderghat 
Municipality) has considerably expanded in area since 1901 and now includes many 
villages and towns which were then treated as independent units. But this expansion 
is itself an evidence of the growth of the basic urban unit constituting Hyderabad City. 
The increase during the decade 1941-1951 itself, would have been much more impressive 
than what the present figures reveal, but for the fact that in 1941 many distant villages 
beyond the municipal or cantonment limits, like Gandipet and Pahadi Sharif, were in¬ 
cluded within the city limits, perhaps with an idea of forming a Greater Hyderabad. 
During the present Census, it was, however, felt that such an attempt was not only 
beyond ‘census jurisdiction’ but would also lead to considerable confusion in deter¬ 
mining the population and the demographic characteristics of distinct administrative 
units. The heavy increase recorded in the population of Hyderabad City is nothing very 
surprising considering the general trend of accelerated urbanisation in the state, the 
progress recorded in various spheres such as administrative, educational, industrial, 
commercial, social and constructional during the last three decades, and perhaps an 
even more marked tendency since 1901 to centralise all such activities in the state in 
Hyderabad City. 


24. As stated above, at this census the Census City of Hyderabad was taken as 
consisting of Hyderabad Municipality and Hyderabad Cantonment—the latter of which 
was actually merged with Hyderabad City a month after the census enumeration in March 
1951—and Secunderabad Municipality and Secunderabad Cantonment. The city oc¬ 
cupied in all 83.3 square miles and was inhabited by 1,085,722 persons. The percentage 
distribution of these figures among its four components is given in Table 10. 


Table 10 


Percentage 

O 

(Area) 


Percentage 

(Population) 


Hyderabad Municipality 
Hyderabad Cantonment 
Secunderabad Municipality 
Secunderabad Cantonment 


62 

74 

10 

5 

10 

15 

18 

6 


The wardwise and block wise population for each of these four administrative units is 
given in Appendix C. 


25. Warangal City is. as already stated, the only other city in this state besides 
its metropolis. At the beginning of this century, this urban unit—including Hanuma- 
konda, Mathwada, Warangal and Kazipet—was inhabited by only 31,186 persons. In 
fact, at that time both the towns of Aurangabad and Jalna (including Kadirabad)* 

* See note under paragraph 29. 

28 
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claimed lo be more populous than Warangal. And Gulbarga was only close behind. But 
now W. van.: ,! City has considerably outstripped all the other mofussil towns of the 
state, sis population increased bv 55 per cent in 1901-11 following its link with the 
railway system of the country in the later half of the preceding decade. It decreased 
b\ 3 per cent during the calamitous decade of 191]-21. But it has since then in¬ 
creased consistently and at a fairly heavy rate. The increase during 1921-31, when 
the city (i.e., Kazipet) was not only connected by rail with the neighbouring districts 
of Karimnagar and Adilabad but also became an important railway junction on the 
direct railway route linking Madras with Delhi, was by 33 per cent, during 1931-41 by 
49 per cent, and during 1941-51 by 43 per cent. It is now populated by 133,130 persons 
which represents an increase by over 326 per cent during the last fifty years. Among 
all the important towns in the state only Kothagudem, Nanded and Nizamabad record 
more striking increases. Warangal City is now broadly twice as populous as Gulbarga 
Town which comes next in order. The extraordinary increase in the population of 
Warangal City is not surprising because like Hyderabad City, though on a considerably 
smaller scale, it has also developed immensely in importance since 1921, especially as 
a centre for industries and communications. All but 3,524 of its inhabitants were re¬ 
turned from the municipal area. 

26. Gulbarga Town was the fifth most populous of the urban units in the state 
in 1901, the first four being Hyderabad City and the towns of Aurangabad, Jalna (’in¬ 
cluding Kadirabad) and Warangal (including Hanumakonda, Kazipet, etc.). But the 
populations of Aurangabad. Jalna, Warangal and Gulbarga Towns were more or less of 
the same order. At the beginning of this century, this town was populated by less than 
even 30,000 persons. Since then its population has increased consistently, from decade 
to decade, without any set-back even during the disastrous decade of 1911-1921. The 
increase during the decade 1941-1951 was by over 44 per cent which is fairly impressive. 
This town is now populated by 77,189 persons, which makes it the third town of the 
state, considerably more populous than Aurangabad or Jalna. Thus, the overall in¬ 
crease in its population during this century (which is by about. 164 per cent.) is neither 
as impressive as that in the case of Warangal City nor as insignificant as that, in the case 
of Aurangabad and Jalna Towns. Gulbarga Town has steadily forged ahead in indust¬ 
ries and, more especially, commerce without any very serious rivals near by. And now 
from the point of view of its population, its commerce, its administrative importance 
and its industries, taken all together, it is perhaps the most important town not only in 
the south-western portions of the state but in the whole of its western half. 

27. Aurangabad Town was, in recent history, the foremost among all the towns 
in the Deccan. Its final decline as such, appears to have set in when Asaf Jah the First 
transferred the capital of his Dominions from Aurangabad to Hyderabad. In spite of 
some noticeable advance in respect of large scale industries, the construction of the Go¬ 
davari Valley Railway Line about the beginning of this century and the continuance of 
its position as a district headquarters and a Cantonment, the population of the town re¬ 
mained almost stagnant during the first three decades of this century and its increase 
subsequently, though appreciable, is not comparable with the corresponding increases 
recorded in case of most of the very large towns of the state. This is perhaps the com¬ 
bined result of the fact that its population had swelled up temporarily in 1901 due to the 
influx of famine stricken refugees from surrounding villages, the decay of its ancient, 
crafts and cottage industries, the general lead obtained by some other towns in the north¬ 
western regions of the state—especially Nanded and Jalna--in respect of trade and 

28 * 
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industries, and the growing attraction of Hyderabad City to its relatively advanced 
Muslim population. Since the beginning of this century, the population of this town 
has increased by only about 80 per cent which is among the least striking of the corres¬ 
ponding increases recorded by all the important towns of this state. The redeeming 
feature about this increase is, however, the fact that it results mainly because of the 
increases by 38 and 31 per cent recorded during the last two decades of 1931-1941 and 
1941-1951 respectively. 

28. Nanded Town had even less than 15,000 persons at the beginning of this 

century. It is now inhabited by over 65,000 persons, which makes it a very close second 

to Aurangabad the fourth town of the state. Thus, its population has increased by as 

much as 358 per cent during the course of the last fifty years. No other town in the 

state, apart from Kothagudem which suddenly developed into the largest colliery town 

in Southern India, records such an unusuallv heavv increase. But what makes this 

* • • 

increase more remarkable is the fact that, although its population has increased consis¬ 
tently from decade to decade since 1901, the increase was by as much as 77 per cent 
during the last decade 1941-1951 itself. Nanded Town is now the second biggest of the 
agricultural markets in the whole of the state from the point of view of the value of its 
annual turnover. Besides, it is one of the most important of the state’s industrial towns. 
This decade has firmly established its position as the chief commercial-cum-industrial 
urban unit in the north-western districts of the state. Its nearest competitor in the 
future decades is likely to be Jalna Town. 


29. Jalna Town (including Kadirabad) was populated by 31,429 persons in 
1901*. It was then the third biggest urban unit in the state, only Hyderabad City and 
Aurangabad Town being more populous. But it lost this lead in the two succeeding 
decades. The population of the town declined to 29,263 in 1911, perhaps largely 
due to the abandonment of its Cantonment in 1903 and to the fact that the 1901 figure 
had been temporarily exaggerated due to the influx of some famine stricken refugees to 
the town from the surrounding villages. It further declined to 25,885 in 1921. This 
decline was, however, common to most of the towns in the state. Since then it has 
increased consistently. It was 30,317 in 1931, 38,096 in 1941 and suddenly shot up to 
58,478 in 1951, which meant an increase of fifty four per cent over the 1941 figure. This 
increase is remarkable in view of the fact that in 1941 the town had been vitalised by the 
revival of its Cantonment and by 1951 this Cantonment had once again been disbanded. 
Jalna Town is now one of the chief commercial centres and agricultural markets in the 
state. In this respect, apart from Hyderabad City, perhaps only the towns of Raichur, 
Nanded, Latur and Gulbarga can excel it. Again, apart from the two cities of Hyder¬ 
abad and Warangal, few towns of the state—not even Nanded—have so many large 
scale industrial establishments as Jalna has. These establishments cover not only cot¬ 
ton ginning and pressing factories, but also a large number of beedi factories and oil 
mills. It is also a centre of some importance in respect of handloom weaving. Thus, 
after many vicissitudes, the town is now well set on the road to prosperity and it will not 
at all be surprising if during the coming decades it surpasses the district headquarters 
ol Aurangabad in respect of population also. 


30. Nizamabad Town had a population of only 12,871 in 1901. Its population, 
however, increased appreciably during the decade 1901-1911 but, as in the case of most 

the^giires ’pertaking^to KacSa^a° d PU,ati ° n indicatcd for Jalna Town at P a g e 27 of Part II-A of this Volume does not include 
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towns in the si a to, declined, though not very heavily, during the disastrous decade of 1911- 

. The I' ss was more than made up in the succeeding decade of 1921-1931 due partly 
gcnnid prosperity of the state during the decennium and partly to the increased 
tempo of .activities in diverse spheres within the district itself resulting from the actual 
construction of the Nizamsagar Project. Since 1921 the population of the town has 
increased by leaps and bounds. The actual percentage increase was as high as 74 in 
1931-1911 and 09 in 1941-1951. In other words, since the beginning of this century the 
population of this town has increased by as much as 329 per cent. Only two other towns 
in the entire state, namely Kothagudem and Nanded, have recorded more impres¬ 
sive increases in this respect. This increase very largely reflects the agricultural pros¬ 
perity of the district following the construction of the Nizamsagar Project. This town 
is also one of the important industrial towns in the state containing a large number of 
beedi factories and other large scale industrial establishments including rice mills, be¬ 
sides being a commercial centre of no mean importance. 

31. Raichur Town ranked as the sixth most populous urban unit in this state 
in 190]. Only Hyderabad C ity and the towns of Aurangabad, Jalna (including Kadir- 
abad). Warangal (including all its present components) and Gulbarga were then more 
populc us than this town. Hut since then it has been outstripped in this respect by 
Nanded and Nizamabad Towns as well. Consequently, it has now fallen back to the 
eighth place. No doubt. Raichur Town is one of the most important of the commercial 
centres in the state. During the year 1951-1952 the turnover of its agricultural market 
was in the neighbourhood of Rs. 3.5 erores, which was by far the highest among all the 
agricultural markets of the state. The agricultural produce—mainly oil seeds and 
cotton—of not only the central portions of Raichur District but also the southern por¬ 
tions of Gulbarga and the western portions of Mahbubnagar—all of which constitute 
perhaps the richest tract for oil seeds in the state—is brought to this town for disposal. 
Similarly, there is also no doubt that this town is one of the fairly important of the in¬ 
dustrial centres in I In* state*. It contains a number of cotton ginning and pressing facto¬ 
ries and oil mills. The population of the town has also consistently increased from 
■decade to decade, since the beginning of this century, the increase being particularly 
heavy during 1941-1951 when the town added over 19.000 persons to its 1941 popula¬ 
tion. Altogether, during the course of this century, its population has increased bv 
about 144 per cent. Hut this increase is not at all as striking as the corresponding 
increases recorded by most of the other towns of the state with compaiable populations. 

progress of this town, especially during the last two decades, in spheies other than 
commerce is certainly not as impressive as that of the othci towns mentioned earlier 
with perhaps the exception of Aurangabad, this is probably due to the competition it 
has had to face not only from the towns of Adoni and Bellary on the other side of the 
Tungabhadra and from Yadgir in the adjoining district of Gulbarga, but also from Kop- 
pal, Gadwal and Gangawati within the district itself. It is very probable that the impres¬ 
sive increase recorded in its population during the decade 1941-1951 was to a large 
extent due to the intense activity in the district because of the actual construction 
of the Tungabhadra Project. Hut it is very likely that the completion of this project 
and the consequent irrigation of vast areas in the district, may considerably accelerate 
the growth of its population in the coming decades as well. This would have been 
almost a certainitv but for the probability that the numerous other towns in the project 
area may take away the lion’s share of the resulting prosperity. 

32. Kothagudem was an inconspicuous village until 1931. But the extension of the 
coal mining activity in and around this town during the decade 1931-1941 has transformed 
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it into one of the most populous of the urban units in the state and the largest 
colliery town in Southern India. The town has attracted a large proportion of the la¬ 
bour population which was formerly residing in the neighbouring town of Yellandu, 
which has, in turn, considerably declined in importance during the last three decades as 

a coal mining centre. 

33 . Latnr Town with a population of 35,374 is the largest among the towns of 
this state populated by less than 50,000 persons. The town has increased in population 
during the course of the last half a century by as much as 238 per cent in spite of having 
suffered during the generally prosperous decades of 1001-1911 and 1931-1041. Perhaps 
the decrease in population as recorded at both the 1011 and 1041 Censuses was temporary 
and due to the outbreak of plague. In the previous decades, especially in ease 
of commercial towns, an outbreak of plague led to' emigration on a very large scale 
irrespective of the number of persons killed or attacked by the epidemic. The popula¬ 
tion of the town, however, increased by 42 per cent during the decade 1041-1051. It is 
likely that the increase during this decade would have been even more striking but lor 
the diversion of some of the town’s commerce to places along the Parli-Bidar Railway 
line completed during the preceding decade. In the context of its commercial and in¬ 
dustrial prosperity at the beginning of this century—especially after its linkage with the 
Barsi Light Railway—it was generally supposed that Latur Town would develop into 
one of the most important of the commercial and industrial centres in this state. Though 
it is now actually one of the most important of the commercial towns in this state, its 
earlier promise as a potential centre for industries has not been fully realized. 

34. Parbhcini Town has increased its population during the last five decades by 
236 per cent—the increase during the decade 1041-1051 itself was by as much as 54 per 
cent. This is one of the towns of the state which has benefited considerably due to the 
opening of the Godavari Valley Railway line. It is now a fairly important commercial- 
cum-industrial centre of the state and would have been perhaps much more so but for 
the competition it faces with Jalna and Nanded Towns in the adjoining districts and 
Sailu and Hingoli and a few relatively minor towns within the district itself. Anyway, 
this town is now almost as important commercially and industrially as Ilingoli Town 
within the district itself which was hitherto supposed to be distinctly ahead in this res¬ 
pect. Parbhani has the additional advantage of being the district headquarters also. 
A contributory factor leading to the growth of the town during the last two decades has 
been the completion of the railway line connecting it with Parli. 


35. Bidai' Town is now inhabited by 31,341 persons which is in excess of its 1001 
population by 176 per cent. As most towns in the state, it also lost in numbers in 1921 
but this loss was very slight. As against this, the increase in its population during the 
decade 1941-1951 has been very striking. It contained in 1951, more than one and a 
half times the number of persons it had in 1941. But this impressive increase is hardly 
any justification for presuming that there is a possibility of this ancient town once again 
towering, at least in respect of trade and industries, over all the other towns in this re¬ 
gion. It has now too many competitors, both within and beyond the district, to permit 
of any such development. The impressive increase merely reflects the general trend of 
accelerated urbanisation in the state, accentuated to an extent by the abolition, during 
the 1941-1951 decade, of the numerous large and small jagirs* within the district and 
the extension of the railway line up to Parli in the preceding decade. 

* A large number of persons drawn from Bidar Town, Hyderabad City and other towns had settled down at the jagir head¬ 
quarters of this district employed in jagir administration or in other occupations. On the abolition of the jagirs, most of 
these persons moved on to Bidar Town or Hyderabad City. 
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has been steadily improving its position since 1901. 
la l ed by over 8,000 persons, it was not even treated as a town. It 
, : important commercial centre in the state with some pretensions in respect 
f is jh:: • Msalioii as well—it contains a number of rice and oil mills. The population 
. 11 »; 1 - >" i !;as increased bv as much as 224 per cent since the beginning of this century, 
rhv iiM.rca.sc recorded during 1041-1951 itself was by 49 per cent, which is fairly impressive. 
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37. The population of lihir Tozcn increased duiring the decade 1941-1951 from 
15.22*2 to 25,636, by over 68 per cent. This extraordinary increase is perhaps nothing 
more than the reflection of the general trend of accelerated urbanisation in the state 
aided by a particularly virile population in the surrounding villages. In spite of this 
increase, the initial losses suffered by the town at the 1911 and 1921 Censuses—due 


mainly to a severe famine in ease of the former and plague in case of the latter—-have 
kept down the increase recorded during the current century. This would be obvious 
from Hie fact that its population has increased since 1901 by only45 per cent which is 
one of the smallest among the corresponding increases recorded in respect of the other 
important towns of the state. Blur Town has now lost the position it enjoyed in 1901 
as one of the most populous of the towns of the state. At the beginning of this century, 
its population was exceeded by only that of Hyderabad, Aurangabad, Warangal (includ¬ 
ing its present components), Gulbarga, Raichur and Jalna. But now over half a dozen of 
other towns in the state have also moved ahead. This loss, in its relative position is 
due to various factors. The town is not yet connected by rail. It has not registered 
any significant progress in respect of large industries and has lost for all practical 
purposes, the cottage industries for which it was once famous. Its present strength 
seems to be almost entirely dependent on its being the administrative headquarters of 
the district and an agricultural market of minor importance. 


38 The towns of Mahbubnagar, Karimnagar and Nalgonda have consistently in¬ 
creased in population, from decade to decade, since the beginning of this century. The 
populations of these three towns have increased from 1901 to 1951 by as much as 213, 
314 and 277 per cent respectively. During the decade 1941-1951 itself, the increase 
was fairly impressive in case of Mahbubnagar and Karimnagar and unusually heavy in 
case of Nalgonda—the actual percentage increases recorded being 45, 37 and 75 respec¬ 
tively In case of each of these three towns, the increase largely reflects the relatively 
heavy rate of growth of the indigenous population of the tracts in which they are located 
and the general trend of aecelerated urbanisation in the state. In fact, this movemen 
of population from the villages to the towns and from the smaller to the larger towns, has 
been accentuated in case of Nalgonda and, to a considerably smaller extent, Mahbub- 
nasrar and Karimnagar Districts because of the disturbed conditions which prevailed m 
their mofussil areas prior to census enumeration. But, m the context of the density 
and dimensions of the population of their respective districts it is surprising that these 
three towns, especially Karimnagar and Nalgonda, should still be less populous than the 
headquarter towns of most of the other districts of the state This is perhaps due to 
the fact that these three towns are basically poor in large scale industries and are situated too 
close to very prosperous urban areas—Hyderabad City in case of Mahbubnagar aiv 
Nalgonda, and Warangal City in case of Karimnagar. An additional reason in case ot 
Nalgonda and Karimnagar is the fact that they are not connected by rail. Besides, 
none of them can be deemed to be the chief commercial centres even within their own 
respective districts. These towns, may be relatively rich in cottage industries and artisan 
t rades as compared with most other towns of the state, but their present importance 
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rests basically on the fact that they are the headquarters of their respective dist¬ 
ricts and have succeeded in building up some sizeable middle and lower middle class 
populations. 


39. The population of Bodhan Town was just 6,438 in 1901 but as much as 22,491 
in 1951. This represents an increase of about 250 per cent. This impressive increase, 
which has been attained in spite of an appreciable setback during the disastrous decade 
of 1911-1921, is entirely due to the development of the town after the construction of the 
Nizamsagar Project. The town is not only located in the very heart of the project area 
deriving the full benefit of the intensive irrigation all around but also contains a large 
sugar factory and an alcohol factory. The population of the town recorded an extra¬ 
ordinary increase exceeding 1/5 per cent in 194] ?.e., during the decade which witnessed 
the commencement of irrigation under the project and the setting up of the sugar and 
alcohol factories. But what is surprising is the fact that the population of the town 
should have increased only by 16 per cent during the decade 1941-1951. It is likely 
that this meagie increase for a populous town is due to the very conditions created by 
the setting up of the sugar and alcohol factories and the ownership of considerable por¬ 
tions of the irrigated lands in the project area by the sugar factory and, to a smaller 
extent, by a few landlords. These conditions are not conducive to the development 

of the usual types of commerce and small and large scale industries which characterise 
most towns in this region. 


40. The population of Yodgtr down has increased bv 251 )er cent since 1901 
from a minor town at the beginning of this century it has developed into one of the 
fairly important mdustrial-cum-commercial centres in the state. The town has quite 
a few oil mills and cotton ginning and pressing and beedi factories. The turnover of 
^•eudural produce in its regulated market exceeded a crore of rupees during 1951- 
1952. During the decade 1941-1951 itself, the population of the town increased bv 25 

per cent which is however, not at all significant as compared with corresponding 

increases recorded by most of the very large towns in the state. But what is more sur¬ 
prising is the iact that it decreased in population during the earlier decade of 1931-1941 

Its most prosperous decennium during this century appears to have been 1921-1931 
when its population increased by about 60 per cent. It is likelv that after the comple¬ 
tion of the Seeunderabad-Dronachalam Railway Line, the town suffered in its impor- 

nagm- Dist hC t CXPOrt POmt ^ the a 2 ricultural P roduce of Makhtal Tahsil in Mahbub- 


41. Hmgoli Town was a cantonment of some minor importance in 1901 Tt 
was then one of the foremost of the commercial centres of the stat?-asa cotton market 
its position could only be compared to that of Jalna Town. But it has been gradual 

rmH 1912 ' tJ tS eantor ! ment w as abandoned in 1903. A number of towns both bevond 
Town V *^.strict itself*, have progressed considerably more ’than ffingSh 

and pressing factories. Besides, it has not lived up t“L initial advantage «nf d g 
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increased by only twenty three per cent since the beginning of this century, which is the 
smallest corresponding'increase recorded in respect of very large towns. Hingoli Town 
which was I lie eighth largest urban unit of the state fifty years ago is now the twentieth 
and no! even the most populous town within its district. The only redeeming feature 
about the growth of the population of this town is the fact that the increase during the 
decade 1!> D-1951 itself was by as much as 45 per cent. It is, however, possible that the 
town may regain its position, to an extent, after completion of its railway link with Berar. 

42 Jagtiyal Town has increased its population since 1901 by eighty eight per¬ 
cent which is not at all significant as compared with the corresponding increases recorded 
bv the other verv large towns of this state. The increase during the decade 1941-1951 
was by twenty nine per cent. This town has lost the eminent position it held at the 
inception of this century within Karinmagar District. This is perhaps due to the increas¬ 
ed advantages accruing to Karinmagar Town as the district headquarters as well as to 
the construction of the Kazipet-Balharshah Railway line during the decade 1921-1931 
which seems to have diverted a considerable portion of the commerce of this as well as the 
other towns of the district to Peddapalli and Jammikunta Jagtiyal Town has probably 
also suffered to an extent due to the marked growth of the nearby town ot Nirmal in 

Adilabad District during the recent decades. 

43 Narayanpet Town in Mahbubnagar District is now the least populous among 
all the very large towns of this state. But at the beginning of this century its relative 

Cn“n ihe district, being appreciably more populous than even the district headquar- 

weaving in this state. But due to tn t , towns along this route, particularly 

to Badepalli. And though the town is st. noted for its^na b * C ause 

industry has suffered considerab y as m . „ s tbe district headquarters it has 

&r e p». K corresponding increases re- 

corded in respect of the very large towns of this state. 

44. It will however, be observed that none of these <^t^STcS 

of tire state has declined in poputotion s '■ / in excess of the correspond- 

population (except m ease of Hmgol. and Uhl,, o excess is very marked 


Table 11 


Town 

0 ) 

Hyderabad 

Warangal 


• • 


Percentage of 
total urban 
population 

( 2 ) 

31.2 

3.8 


Town 

(1) 

Gulbarga 

Aurangabad 


Percentage of 
total urban 

population 

( 2 ) 

2.2 

1.9 


Town 

( 1 ) 

Nanded 

Jalna 


• • 


Percentage of 
total urban 
population 

( 2 ) 

1.9 

1.7* 
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Table 11—( Concld .) 


Town 

(i) 

Nizamabad 

Raichur 

Kothagudem 

Latur 

Parbhani 

Bidar 


Percentage of 
total urban 
population 

( 2 ) 

1.6 

1.6 

1.4 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 


Town 

a) 

Khammam 

Bhir 

Malibubnagar 

Karimnagar 

Bodlian 

Nalgonda 


Percentage of 
total urban 
population 

( 2 ) 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 


Town 

(1) 

Yadgir 

Ilingoli 

Jagtiyal 

Narayanpct 


Percentge of 
total urban 
population 

( 2 ) 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 


The relative importance of each of these units in the context of the present population 
of all the cities and towns of the state would be quite obvious from the percentages 
given in this table. Hyderabad City by itself—even after excluding its suburban towns— 
accounts for about 31 per cent of the total urban population of the state. The other 
twenty one of the important urban units together account for about 26 percent. And the 
remaining 43 per cent of the urban population is spread over as many as 218 minor towns, 
including the eighteen Tungabhadra Project Camps in Raichur District. 

Summai'y .—Of the total population of 18,655,108 of the state, only 3,476.159, or slightly less than one- 
fifth, live in its towns and cities, Though, the proportion of the urban to the total population is slightly 
higher in this state than in India as a whole, the state can hardly be deemed to have reached the degree of 
urbanisation common to the majority of the countries in the world-—including not only those which are highlv 
industrialised but also many which are still basically agricultural. Within the state itself, in all its districts 
except Hyderabad—wherein a predominant portion of the population resides in Hyderabad City—the urban 
population can at best only be deemed to constitute a very significant minority. It accounts for less than 
one fifth of the total population in Warangal, Raichur (minus the Tungabhadra Project Camps), Gulbarga, 
Nizamabad, Nanded, Parbhani, Osmanabad, Aurangabad, Bidar, Adilabad and Bhir Districts and less than 
even one tenth in the remaining districts of Malibubnagar, Karimnagar, Medak and Nalgonda. 

The urban population of this state is spread over 240 units. Of these, 70 are very small towns, i.e .. they 
arc populated by less than 5,000 persons each ; 108 are small towns, i.e., they arc populated by 5.000 to 
10,000 persons ; 40 are large towns, i.e., they are populated by 10,000 to 20.000 persons ; and the remaining 
22 are very large towns, i.e., they are inhabited by 20.000 or more persons. The 22 very large towns include 
Hyderabad and Warangal, the only two places in the state which are entitled to be termed cities, namely, 
units populated by a lakh or more persons. About 57 per cent of the total urban population of this state* 
m other words a decisive majority, resides in very large towns—Hyderabad City itself accounting f or slightly 

rm \ OUC thir . d of tlle total - tlie reminder, 16 per cent live in large towns ; 21, or slightly over one 
litth ot the total, in small towns ; and less than even 6 in very small towns. Thus, from the population point 

ot view, the very large towns are by far the most important. But small towns take precedence over lar<Te 
towns and the very small towns come far behind. 

At the beginning of this century, the urban population of this state was only 1,126,948. During the re- 
atively prosperous decade of 1901-’ll, it increased by 15 per cent while the total population increased by as 
much as 20. During the succeeding decade of 1911-’21 the urban population declined by 8 per cent as compar¬ 
ed with the corresponding decrease of 7 per cent recorded by the total population. This decrease was not 
so much due to the famines and soaring prices which characterised the deeennium, as to the epidemics which 
oroke out in almost unprecedented severity in its later half. During all the subsequent and comparativelv 

deC t de L the -ban popuiation ha * been increasing by leaps and bounds. The increase 

>8 ner eenl' A W “ - ? ent > durin £ 1931- 41 again by 36 percent and during 1941-’51 itself by as much as 

UntVm • JT a f? alnst thls « the corresponding increase recorded by the total population of the 

the stat^hfs durb YT decades , was b .y on , ; y 1G > 13 and 14 P er cent respectively. The urban population of 
ate has during the course of the last half a century increased by over 200 per cent as conmared with 

siste,Ti>H-ren« 1U? ° f just T . per re g istcred b y its total population. The impressive and con- 

^ is tent increase in the urban population of the state since 1921 is not so much due to the natural growth of 

e indigenous population of its towns and cities as to the heavy immigration of population fronAhe rural 
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1 ( ) the urban <ii < »t s and to the urbanisation of many places which were previously only villages. It is thus 
obvious that nl'hmigh the urban population of this state is still less than one fourth of its rural population, 
the form, v i . m. leasing at a considerably faster rate than the latter and the difference between their rates of 
growth is l»'■corning more and more accentuated form decade to decade. 


Thr increase in the urban population is, with a few exceptions, distinctly more marked in the eastern 
than in the western districts of the state. This is primarily due to the fact that during the recent decades,, 
because of the comparatively greater progress recorded by them in diverse spheres, more new towns have 
spiling up in the eastern than in the western districts and the eastern towns in general have attracted 
a strikingly larger number of immigrants than the western, both from within and beyond their respective 
districts. The higher rate of growth of the indigenous population in the eastern than in the western districts 
is only a secondary factor. As among the urban units of different sizes, the increase in population, is parti¬ 
cularly spectacular in case of very large towns and, to a considerably smaller extent, large towns. During 
the last five decades, the population of the former has increased by 255 per cent and that of the latter by 189. 
These two categories of towns arc together responsible for over three fourths of the increase of 208 per cent 
registered by the total urban population of this state since 1901. 



SECTION II 


Livelihood classes in urban areas 


to this Section are Main Table ‘ E—Summary Figures by Districts and Tahsils ’ given at page 211 of Part 
' Subsidiary Tables ‘<3.6 -—Number per 1,000 of the General Population and of each Livelihood Class zcho 


(The tables relevant 
11-A of this Volume and 

live in Towns' and ‘<3 .7—Livelihood Pattern of Urban Population ’ given at pages 70 and 71 respectively of Part I-B of this Volume.) 


45. Predominance of Non-Agricultural Classes.— The over whelming majority of the 
persons living in the towns and cities of the state are primarily dependent on lion- 
agricultural occupations or sources of income. The actual number of persons belonging 
to Non-agricultural Classes, among every 1,000 of the urban population of this 
state, is as much as 827. But this heavy proportion of Non-agricultural Classes 
in urban areas is nothing peculiar to this state. In fact, their proportion is even 
slightly higher in the urban areas of the country as a whole or of the neighbouring 
states. The corresponding proportion is 860 in the urban areas of India and 828 
in those of Madras, 843 in those of Madhya Pradesh and 846 in those of Bombay. 
Within the state also, Non-agricultural Classes account for a decisive majority 
of the total urban population in each and every district of the state. But 
there is appreciable divergence in the degree of their dominance from district to 
district. They are proportionately most numerous in the urban areas of Hyder¬ 
abad District. In fact, they account for as many as 968 persons among every 1,000 of 
its urban population. This extraordinary heavy concentration of Non-agricultural Classes 
is due exclusively to the overwhelming importance of Hyderabad City and its suburban 
towns in the industrial, commercial, transport, administrative, social and cultural activi¬ 
ties of the state. An idea of the degree of their relative importance can be had from the 
fact that although they account for only six per cent of the state’s total population, they 
< laim about nine, twenty three, thirty seven and twenty six per cent of the total number 
of persons in the state belonging to the Livelihood Classes of Production (other than 
cultivation), Commerce, Transport and Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources res¬ 
pectively. Non-agricultural Classes are also relatively very numerous in the urban 
areas of Aurangabad, Warangal and Adilabacl Districts. Their number, among 
every 1,0°0 of the urban population, is 886 in Aurangabad, 834 in Warangal and 807 
m Actual ad. Then; heavy proportion in Aurangabad is due almost exclusivelv to 
Aurangabad and .Talna Towns; in Warangal to Kothagudem and Yellandu towns, 
VVarangal City and to a smaller extent, to Khammam Town ; in Adilabad to the towns 
l Jtellampalh, Kothapet and, to a smaller extent. Adilabad and Nirmal. Kothagudem, 
xellandu and Bellampalli are the coal mining centres of the state. Warangal, Aurang¬ 
abad and Jalna Towns are among the most prominent in the state from the commercial 

i nal P oints of YI ew and the first two are also of considerable administrative and 
was «Ur im P° rtance y Kothapet Town contains a large paper mill and a silk factory 
account il” co “?truction at the time of census enumeration. Non-agricultural Classes 

Basrnatli n ^nd^ t Urban ° f Parbhani Dist rict is due largely to Parbhani^Hingoli, 

thosT of ?uLr« a . s t ma ! lei : extent, to Sailu , Manwath and Purna Towns ; in 

ol Gulbarga District to Gulbarga, Shahabad a*nd, to a smaller extent. 
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to Shoiapnr and Tandur Towns; and in Nanded District to Nanded Town, 
(dulbarga and Nanded Towns arc among the most prominent of the towns in 
the shit<' from the industrial, commercial and administrative points of view, Purna is 
oni of i ho biggest of the railway junctions in the state, Shahabad is noted for its cement 
factory and most of the other towns are fairly important as commercial and to a smaller 
ext ml , industrial centres. The fairly appreciable proportion of Non-agricultural Classes 
in the urban areas of Karimnagar District is due to the fact that most of its towns, as 
compared with those in the other districts of the state, contain a proportionately large 
number of persons principally dependent on primary and cottage industries or artisan trades 
or on employment as washermen, barbers, village officers, etc. Non-agricultural Classes 
are not equally well entrenched in the urban areas of the other districts. Tl>eir propor¬ 
tion. among the remaining districts, varies between 720 and 750 in ease of Bhir, Bidar, 
Medak amf Mahbubnagar and between 650 and 700 in Nalgonda, Raiehur, Nizamabad 
and Osmanabad. They are proportionately least prominent in numbers in the 
urban areas of Osmanabad District, wherein they can claim only 653 among every 
1.000 of the urban population. But this ‘distinction’ passes on to Raiehur Distric , 
if figures pertaining to its temporary Tungabhadra Project. Camps arc excluded. In 
that event the proportion of Non-agricultural Classes in the district is reduced to 638 
This comparatively low proportion merely reflects the district’s poverty in respect of 
non-agricultural resources. It may look surprising that the proportion of Noji-agri¬ 
cultural Classes should be comparatively so low in Nizamabad District, in spite of its very 
large towns of Nizamabad and Bodhan. This again is merely an index of the changes 
brought about in the district by heavy irrigation on an extensive scale. Appreeiab 
number of persons residing in the towns, whether large or small, within the canal z 
of the district are principally agriculturists, mostly farm labourers or small farmers 
cultivating the highly irrigated areas lying all around such towns. 

46. Individual Agricultural Classes .-When Agrieulturl Classes 
are themselves not conspicuous in the urban areas of 1 ^ s a ’ areas _ j n fact., ex¬ 
individual Agricultural Classes to be significant in num e 1ericultural Classes 

cept for the Livelihood Class of Owner^ population. Of the 173 persons, 

constitute more than one twentieth of the total urban P ^ ^ t(J Agricultural 

among every 1,000 of the urban P°P u '|tioi 1 , ^ Livcl ‘ iho ’ ot t Class of Owner Cultivators; 
Classes, 84 or slightly less than half b ^ng to 0 f Agricultural Labourers; and about 14 

to that of Agricultural Rent Receivers in ‘ , he more important of its . 

either*X " only b^aud of sonte 

hXd.oroOhe itependents of n g rie„.,„ns, 5 in vilhp. who 
are prosecuting their studies in the towns. 

St* Shetdei! » h srs. 

as of Raiehur District, the correspond,n_R prejMirt 


increases to 203, 41, 78 and 39 respectively. 
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Districts. Thus, this livelihood class accounts for more than one tenth of the total urban 
population in all the districts of the state except Hyderabad, Adilabad, Parbhani, 
Warangal and Aurangabad. But the corresponding number of persons belonging to 
the Livelihood Class of Tenant Cultivators, at its highest, is just GO in Mahbubnagar. 
It is 56 in Medak; and ranges between 40 and 50 in Nalgonda, Osmanabad, Karimnagar 
and Warangal; between 30 and 40 in Bidar, Raichur, Nanded, Adilabad and Gulbarga; 
between 20 and 30 in Bhir and Parbhani ; between 10 and 20 in Nizamabad and Aurang¬ 
abad and is less than even ten (i.e.. one per cent) in Hyderabad. Thus, this livelihood 
class is not at all significant in the urban areas of any district of the state. The cor¬ 
responding number of persons belonging to the Livelihood Class of Agricultural La¬ 
bourers is at its highest 118 in Osmanabad District; and ranges between 100 and 110 
in Nizamabad and Nalgonda; between 80 and 85 in Bidar and Parbhani ; between 70 
and 75 in Nanded, Karimnagar and Bhir; between 60 and 70 in Raichur, Gulbarga. 
Mahbubnagar and Medak; and is 52 in Adilabad, 37 in Warangal, 28 in Aurangabad; 
and again less than 10 in Hyderabad. Thus, though the proportion of the 
Livelihood Class of Agricultural Labourers is not very significant in urban areas in 
general, it is by no means negligible especially in those of Osmanabad, Nizamabad and 
Nalgonda Districts. The corresponding number of persons belonging to the Livelihood 
Class of Agricultural Rent Receivers is, at its highest, 44 in Osmanabad; ranges between 
30 and 35 in Raichur and Bhir; between 20 and 30 in Gulbarga, Parbhani. Nanded and 
Bidar; between 10 and 20 in Medak, Aurangabad, Nizamabad, Mahbubnagar, Nalgonda 
and Adilabad; and is less than even 10 in Karimnagar. Warangal and Hyderabad. 

48. Livelihood Class of Production (other than cultivation ).—This livelihood class 
is the second most numerous of the livelihood classes in the urban areas of the state. 
It accounts for 221 persons among every 1,000 of state's urban population. Very broadly 
one out of every five persons living in the towns and cities of this state is principally sus¬ 
tained by occupations connected with Production (other than cultivation), which it may 
be recalled include artisan trades like those of tailoring, smithery, pottery and shoe¬ 
making. But this appreciable proportion is nothing surprising in the context of the 
conditions prevailing in the country as a whole. In fact, this livelihood class is propor¬ 
tionately even more numerous in the country and in all the adjoining states. The actual 
number of persons belonging to it, among every 1,000 of the urban population, is 244 
in India, 236 in Madras, 278 in Madhya Pradesh and as much as 289 in Bombay. 

49. This class, though significant in numbers as compared with those belonging 
to other livelihood classes in the urban areas of each and every district of the state, is 
especially conspicuous in those of Warangal, Adilabad and Gulbarga Districts. In 
fact, in the urban areas of these three districts it is more numerous than any other 
livelihood class, whether Agricultural or Non-agrieultural. The class claims, among 
every 1,000 of the urban population, as many as 358 persons in Warangal, 317 in Adil¬ 
abad and 292 in Gulbarga. It is also fairly conspicuous in the urban areas of Karimnagar. 
Nizamabad, Nanded, Medak, Aurangabad, Mahbubnagar and Nalgonda Districts, where¬ 
in it accounts for about 200 to 250 persons among every 1,000 of the population. The 
livelihood class is. however, distinctly less prominent in numbers, as compared 
with those of other classes, in the urban areas of Hyderabad and Parbhani Districts, in 
both of which its corresponding proportion is in the neighbourhood of 195. It is least 
conspicuous in the urban areas of Raichur, Bidar. Bhir and Osmanabad Districts 
wherein its corresponding proportion declines to 175*, 170, 153 and 138 respectively. 

* If figures pertaining to the Tungabhadra Project Camps are excluded the corresponding proportion increases to 187 in llic district 

29 
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The extraordinarily heavy proportion of the livelihood class in the urban areas of 
Warangal, Adilabad and Gulbarga Districts is easily explained. With many marked 
variations in respect of details, and also from town to town within each district, the 
urban areas a.s a whole of Warangal District and, to a considerably smaller extent, those 
of Gulbarga and Adilabad are relatively rich in large scale industries, cottage and small 
scale industries, artisan trades, and mines or quarries. Besides, the extent of primary* 
industries in the urban areas of Warangal and Adilabad Districts is also not negligible. 
Tt has to be pointed out here that the actual volume of employment in various 
productive occupations (other than agriculture) may be considerably more in the urban 
areas of Hyderabad District than in those of cither Warangal or Gulbarga; and similarly, 
that in the urban areas of Hyderabad or s< me other districts like Nizamabad may exceed 
that in Adilabad. But in relation to the total population, the volume of employment 
available in the urban areas of Warangal. Adilabad or Gulbarga Districts is considerably 
larger than in those of any other district within this state. The fairly conspicuous pro¬ 
portion of this class in the towns of Karimnagar, Medak. Mahbubnagar and Nalgonda 
Districts results mainly from their primary and small scale and cottage industries and 
artisan trades of diverse descriptions, with the exception, that in so far as the 
towns of Mahbubnagar District arc concerned, their large scale industries are also a distinct 
contributory factor? But the equally prominent proportion of this class in thetownsof 
Nizamabad District is due as much to their large scale industries as to their small scale 
And cottage and p.imaiy industries and artisan trades; and that in the towns ol Nanded and 
Aurangabad is due more- to their large scale industries than to their cottage and small scale 
industries and artisan trades. The comparatively low proportion of this livelihood class 
in the urban areas of Hyderabad District is only the indirect result of an extraordinarily 
heavy concentration of the Livelihood Glass of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources 
in Hyderabad City and its suburban towns. But in terms of absolute figures, the number 
of persons principally employed in productive occupations in the urban areas of this 
district is considerably more than double that recorded even in the urban aieas of Waran- 
gal In fact, t he urban areas of Hyderabad District account lor considerably more than 
one fourth of the total number of persons belonging to this livelihood c ass m the urban 
areas of the state as a whole. This is nothing surprising as Hyderabad ity and its sub- 
•ban towns have the lion’s share of not only the large scale industries but also of the small 
scale ndustries or artisan trades | within this state. The comparatively low proportion o 
Mk livelihood class in the towns of Parbham District ,s mainly due o ther poverty m small 
scale and cottage and primary industries and artisan trades; and the relatively meagre 
proportion in the towns of Raiohur. Bidar. Blur and Osmanabad Districts is due to the 
fact that although some of them do boast of a few cotton ginning and pressing factories 
or oil mills or of an appreciable number of handloorns. they arc as a whole basically pool 

in all types of industries and artisan trades. 

, 0 The Livelihood Class of Commerce .—The Livelihood Glass of Commerce is fairly 
well entrenched in the urban areas of the state though it can hardly be deemed to be as 

“ ™, is quite in contrast to its “K'-Chi.? H “SS 

(he reasons for which have been detailed m para t'l of Section 11 ot Uiaptei U. 

class claims as many as 170 among every 1.000 of the states urban population. 

. The more numerous of the primary industries in this state relate to stock raising. Mshing and forestry (mehu.ing eol.eetioa of 
forest produce and wood cutting). 

manufacturers, repairers of cycles, watches, radios, motor cars, etc. 

29 * 
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this class_like that of Production— is even more prominent in the urban areas 

of the eountrv and in those of the adjoining states. Its corresponding proportion is 
207 in the urban areas of the country and 190, 192 and 199 in those of Madras. Bombay 
and Madhya Pradesh respectively. As stated elsewhere, the proportion of this live¬ 
lihood class in urban areas would have been slightly more if producers-cum-sellers had been 
treated simply as 'sellers’ and classified under this livelihood class— as it is, they have 
been included in the Livelihood Class of Production as being primarily producers. But 
the difference is not likely to be as appreciable as in the case of rural areas. 

51. This class is neither very conspicuous nor very insignificant in the urban areas 
of any district of the state. Proportionately, it is most numerous in the urban 
areas of Bidar and least in those of Adilabad District. In the former it accounts for 219 
persons, among every 1,000 of the population, and in the latter for 115. An obvious 
pattern is, however, discernible in the variation of the livelihood class in urban areas 
from district to district. The livelihood class is proportionately more numerous in the 
urban areas of the western than in those of the eastern districts of the state. The only 
exception to this are the urban areas of Hyderabad District, exclusively because of the 
concentration of the livelihood class in Hyderabad Citv and its suburban towns. In 
the western districts, its proportion, among every 1,000 of the urban population, exceeds 
200 in case of Bidar and Parbha ni; 175 in case of Osmanabad, Nanded and Aurangabad ; and 
150 in case of Bhir, Gulbarga and Raichur (excluding the Tungbhadra Projects Camps)*. 
As against this, among the eastern districts its corresponding proportion is above 
175 only in the ease of Hyderabad ; above 150 only in the case of Medak and Mahbub- 
nagar ; and is below 150 in Warangal, Nalgonda and Nizamabad ; and even below 125 
in Karimnagar and Adilabad. This livelihood class is no doubt unusually centered in 
the whole of the state in its urban areas. Roughly two thirds of the persons belonging 
to this class in the state were returned from its towns. But this concentration is decidedly 
more marked in the western than in the eastern districts. This would be obvious from 
the fact that while in all the eight western districts from about 54 to 72 per cent of the 
total number of persons belonging to this class live in towns, in the eight eastern districts 
the corresponding percentage is less than even thirty three and one third in Medak, Mahbub- 
nagar, Karimnagar and Nalgonda, less than fifty in Nizamabad, is fifty four in Adilabad 
and about 63 in Warangal and ninety two in Hyderabad District. This greater concentra¬ 
tion of the livelihood class, as a whole, in the urban areas of western districts is, in turn, 
due chiefly to two factors. Firstly, although the eastern districts export considerable quan¬ 
tities of oil seeds and some other minor agricultural produce, their agricultural produc¬ 
tion, in general, is predominantly meant for home or local consumption. Contrary to 
this, a considerable proportion of the agricultural produce in the western districts— 
especially cotton and, to a smaller extent, pulses and oil seeds—are exported beyond 
the districts mainly to Bombay State. This export trade has led to a comparatively 
heavy concentration of commercial castes and classes, drawn locally as well as from 
other states- particularly Rajasthan, Bombay and Saurashtra—at important and con¬ 
venient centres in the western districts. Such centres, even if they were originally villages^ 
soon developed into towns. These immigrants gradually spread over other commercial 
and allied occupations—like those of money lending and banking and wholesale and retail 
trade in textile products—as well. Secondly, cottage industries and artisan trades 
have languished considerably more in the western than in the eastern districts. In other 
words, the producers-cum-sellers are fewer in numbers in the western than in the eas’ ern ' 

♦Ihc* proportion oi this livelihood class in Raichur District is 133 including the figures pertaining to the Tun^abhadra Project 
vamps and 152 excluding them. ' J 
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districts— whether in rural or urbanareas. Consequently, the degree of dependency of the 
average person on traders (as against the indigenous artisans or craftsmen) is appreciably 
more in the former than in the latter. This greater dependency has naturally led to a lar¬ 
ger concentration of traders in the towns of the western than in those of the eastern dis¬ 
tricts. These traders in the western districts—who obtain their wares, directly or through 
their wholesalers or agents, either from the craftsmen of the eastern districts or from 
large manufacturing concerns within or beyond the state—cater not only to the needs 
of The townsmen but also of the persons living in the surrounding villages. 

52. As compared with the urban areas in the other districts of the state, the Liveli¬ 
hood Class of Commerce is proportionately most numerous in those of Parbhani and 
Bidar Districts in both of which it accounts for more than one fifth of the total urban 
population. The towns of these two districts present typical examples of the concen¬ 
tration of commercial activities of the western districts in urban areas, which has been 
dealt with earlier. Few districts of the state have as many important trading centres 
as Parbhani. Its towns of Sailu, Parbhani, Hingoli, Purna, Manwath and Partur are 
among the twenty seven of the most important ot the regulated agricultural markets in 
the entire state, each of whose annual turnover exceeds fifty lakhs of rupees. An addi- 
tional reason for t he heavy proportion of the livelihood class in the towns of Bidar Dis- 
trict is the fact that many of them are located along the old highways of the state 
through which its trade used to move in the past. The initial momentum thus gamed 
is not yet entirely lost. Besides, the towns of the district have a heavy proportion ot 
Lingavats, who combine commerce and agriculture as few castes or sects do m the state. 
The proportion of the livelihood class is only slightly lower in the urban areas ot 
Hyderabad District. But this does not at all mean that the urban areas of Hyderabad 
District are second in importance from the point of view of commerce to those ot 1 ar- 
bhani or Bidar Districts. In fact, the actual position is quite the rovers* Hyd^abad: City 

meree In terms, of absolute figures, the city and its suburban towns account for 220,119 
out of the 591984. persons belonging to the Livelihood Class of Commerce in all the towns 

of tWs district as compared with those of Bidar or Parbhani simply because its numbers 
in the metropolis are largely neutralized by the considerably greater numbers belonging 
to the Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Souices. 

This livelihood class is proportionately the least numerous in the urban areas of 
Adilabad and Karimnagar Districts due to various reasons. The towns of the two dis 
ric fare among the least developed in the state. The largest among them ,s popuMed 

portions of Adilabad District contain a large number _ of 

ttaUveB Class of Commerce loses both in absolute numbers and proporbon to 

Se Livelihood class of Production. Besides in so far as the towns ota* 

. tow^ortfon is partly a reflection of .he particularly 
.conducive to the existence of this livelihood class in appreciable numbers. 
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53. The Livelihood Class of Transport .—This class is not significant in numbers in 
the urban areas of the state though it cannot, as in rural areas, be deemed to be exactly 
microscopic. It can claim only about 56 persons among every 1,000 of the urban popu¬ 
lation of the state. The numerical position of this class is almost equally insignificant 
in the urban areas of the country as a whole or in those of the adjoining states. Its 
corresponding proportion is 60 in the urban areas of the country as a whole and 52, 58, 
75 in those of Bombay, Madras and Madhya Pradesh respectively. This class would 
have been appreciably stronger in numbers, at any rate in urban areas, if domestic servants 
engaged in transport activities (like motor, tonga or cart drivers), employees of public 
transport organisations engaged in the repairing or manufacturing of vehicles or their 
components (like mechanics of motor taxi companies or employees of railway workshops) 
and persons connected with the letting of veehicles without supplying the personel for 
their running, like the owners and employees of cycle taxi shops, had also been included, 
along with their dependents, in this class. But according to the procedure actually followed 
these categories of persons have been included under the Livelihood Classes of Other 
Services and Miscellaneous Sources, Production and Commerce respectively. 


54. This livelihood class is also not significant in numbers, as compared with other 
Non-agricultural Classes, in the urban areas of any district of the state. Its proportion 
among every 1,000 of the urban population is, at its highest, only 78 in Hyderabad Dis¬ 
trict. The corresponding proportion is about 60 in Aurangabad, Warangal and Adilabad ; 
slightly above 50 in Nizamabad and Gulbarga ; and ranges between 40 and 50 in Par- 
bhani and Raichur* ; between 30 and 40 in Bhir, Nalgonda, Bidar, Nanded and Mah- 
bubnagar ; and between 25 and 30 in Osmanabad, Karimnagar and Medak—the lowest 
being 26 in the towns of Medak District. The comparatively high proportion in the 
urban areas of Hyderabad District is due exclusively to Hyderabad City and its suburban 
towns. Over 36 per cent of the numbers belonging to this livelihood c lass in the state 
as a whole and over 46 per cent of that in its urban areas are derived from Hyderabad 
City and its suburban units themselves. This extraordinarily heavy concentration is 
not at all surprising as Hyderabad City is by far the largest and the most important of 
the urban units in the state. The city ( i.e. 9 Secunderabad and Lallaguda) has a very 
large railway population, among the largest in Southern India. . An overwhelming number 
of the employees of the Road Transport Department, which almost monopolises the 
bus services in the state, reside within the city and its suburbs. Besides, as is natural in 
any huge urban unit, thousands of private individuals eke out their existence in the city 
oy plying various types of vehicles. The most numerous amongst these individuals are 
the rickshawalas. Again, thousands in it derive their principal sustenance by manual 

numerous amongst whom are the hamals in the gunjes. The re¬ 
latively high proportion of the class in the urban areas of Aurangabad District is due 
exclusively to Jalna and, to a smaller extent, Aurangabad Towns ; in those of Warangal 
to Warangal City and Khammam and Dornakal Towns—Warangal City (i.e. 9 Kazipet) 
and Dornakal are important railway junctions within the state ; in those of Adilabad to 
the dassifieaticm of certain types of colliery employees in Bellampalli Town under this 
livelihood class. Even otherwise, in so far as the urban areas of Adilabad District are 
concerned, they have a slightly larger proportion of persons engaged in transport activities 

rn* n ° f • m ° st of the other districts of the state. This is perhaps due partlv to the 

ditncult terrain of the country in the district. 


^ iC ,,r * mn areas of Raichur District the actual proportion of this 
Camps and about 43 excluding them. 

30 


livelihood class is 41 including the Tungabhadra Project 
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55. 


The Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources. —This class 
is by far the most numerous among all the eight classes in the urban areas of the state. 
Its position in t hese areas corresponds roughly to that of Owner Cultivators in rural areas. 
It claims 670 out of every 1,000 persons living in the towns and cities of the state. This 
is the only non-agricultural class which is proportionately more numerous in the urban 
areas of this state than in those of the country or of the neighbouring states. It accounts, 
among every 1,000 of the urban population, for 349 persons in the country, 2 91 in Madhya 
Pradesh, 312 in Bombay, 343 in Madras. The urban areas of this state have, proportionately, 
a very large number of persons deriving their principal means of livelihood from unpro¬ 
ductive activities (persons like pensioners, jagirdars, mansabdars and beggars), construc¬ 
tion and maintenance of buildings, from employment in Police* and other Government 
Departments (whose activities arc not classifiable under any distinct Census Division or 
Sub-Division of Industries and Services!) and in non-government administrative or¬ 
ganisations such as those pertaining to Sarf-e-khas, Jagir and Paigah Illaqas. It is these 
persons who are largely responsible foi’ swelling the numbers and the proportion of the 
class in the urban areas of this state. 

56. Within the state itself, this class is more numerous than all the others—whether 
agricultural or non-agricultural—in the urban areas of all its districts with the exception 
of Warangal, Adilabad and Gulbarga, wherein the Livelihood Class of Production takes 
the lead. The Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources accounts 
for more than half of the total urban population in Hyderabad District. In this district, 
the number of persons belonging to the class, among every 1,000 of the urban population, 
is as much as 504. Its corresponding proportion is 434 in Aurangabad, 381 mBhir and 
355 in Karimnagar; and ranges between 300 and 350 inParbhani, RaichurJ, Mahbubnagar, 
Adilabad, Nalgonda, Bidar, Medak and Nanded ; and between only 250 and 300 m Os- 
manabad, Warangal, Gulbarga and Nizamabad,.being even at its lowest as much as 2.,8 

in Nizamabad District. 

57 The unusually heavy proportion of this class in the urban areas of Hyderabad 
District is mainly due to the fact that they account for over seventy per cent of the people 

domestic service, journalism (including arts and letters) and pension (including mansab 
and other C rant) • over sixty per cent of those who have returned water supply and income 
from non-■ urr i c u 11ural property ; over fifty of those who have returned sanitary works and 

or occupations connected with hairdressing, washing or dry cleaning of c lothes, hotels a 

* At the time of census enumeration, due to the disturbed conditions prevailing in the state, the Pol.ce Forces had been 
temporarily augmented by loaned personnel from other states. 

-f For details see the classification of All Industries and Services given at pages 104 to 111 of Part II-B of this Volume.^ 

t In Raichur District, the proportion of this livelihood class is as high as 342 ° nl yi ^“empfoyces^n these camps, 

-«■* to the 

construction of irrigation works. 


30 
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restaurants, or legal service, as their principal means of sustenance. Similarly, the 
majority of the employees of Sarf-e-khas, Paigah and other Jagiri Illaqas in the state 
were returned from Hyderabad City and its suburbs. In brief, the urban areas of Hyder¬ 
abad District account for considerably more than their share of almost all the occupa¬ 
tions relevent to this livelihood class, the significant exceptions being the construction 
and maintenance of transport and irrigation works, religious services and employment 
as village officers and servants, unspecified labourers and beggais and vagrants. But 
as against all this, it may be recalled that the urban areas of this district account for less 
than one-third of the state's total urban population. This heavy concentration is nothing 
surprising considering the overwhelming importance which Hyderabad City has gradually 
acquired in this state, in diverse spheres, during the course of the last two centuries. 

58. On account of this concentration in the urban areas of Hyderabad District, those 
of the other districts of the state—with the exception of Aurangabad—are left with much 
less than their share of persons following the various occupations mentioned earlier, espe¬ 
cially of those connected with domestic, medical, educational, municipal and police services, 
employment under the Government of India, journalism, hotels and restaurents, water 
supply, generation and distribution of power, sanitary works and construction and main¬ 
tenance of buildings as well of pensioners and persons living on income from non-agri- 
cultural property. The impressive proportion of this class in the urban areas of Aurang¬ 
abad District is due largely to the fact that Aurangabad Town on aeccount of its his¬ 
torical, administrative, social and educational importance, is the nearest approach to 
Hyderabad City in respect of the incidence ’ of the different occupations failing under 
this livelihood Class. The fairly impressive proportion in the urban areas of Bhir District, 
as compared with those of the other districts in general, is largely due to the fact that they 
have much more than their share of persons deriving their principal sustenance from 
unspecified labour, and, to a considerably smaller extent, from legal, educational, police, 
sanitation (including scavengery), and religious services and employment as village 
officers and barbers and from pensions. Similarly, the fairly impressive proportion in 
the urban areas of Karimnagar, results largely from the fact that, again as compared with 
the urban areas of the other districts in general, they have much more than their quota of 
persons principally sustained by employment as washermen, village and domestic servants,, 
priests and barbers, or in irrigation, building, power supply and transport works and in 
medical or educational services ; or from pensions. As a rule, however, this livelihood 
class derives greater strength from occupations connected with unspecified labour, 
religious and legal services in the towns of the western and from laundry, police, educational, 
and medical services and irrigation and transport works in those of the eastern districts. 


59. The especially low proportion of this class in the urban areas of Nizamabad,. 
Gulbarga, Warangal and Osmanabad Districts—as well as in those of Raichur District 
minus its Tungabhadra Project Camps—is due todiverse factors. The towns of Nizam- 
abad District have comparatively small numbers of persons employed as unspecified 
labourers and priests or in educational and legal services. This paucity is particularlv 
due to Bodhan and Armoor Towns wherein a very large portion of the population is 
primarily engaged in various types of productive activities. Similarly, the urban areas 
of the districts of Gulbarga and Raichur (minus the Tungabhadra Project Camps in the 
latter) are, on the whole, poor in persons following most of the occupations which are 
relevant to this class—the significant exceptions being c f beggars and vagrants, hotel keep¬ 
ers and servants and, in case of the urban areas of Gulbarga, of persons principals 
engaged m water supply and, in case of those of Raichur, of persons principally dependent 
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Dii transport works and hair-dressing. If figures pertaining to the Tungabhadra Project 
Camps are also taken into consideration, the proportion of this class in the urban areas 
of Itaiehur District becomes fairly appreciable simply because, in accordance with the 
Indian Census Economic Classification Scheme, the large labour population of these 
Camps is deemed to belong to this livelihood class. The urban areas of Warangal District 
have comparatively meagre numbers of persons—in relation to total population—princi¬ 
pally sustained In' unspecified labour, legal, religious, domestic, recreation, municipal and 
sanitation services, water supply, pensions and from income as village officers and servants. 
The urban areas of this district have, however, more than their share of persons deriving 
their principal means of livelihood as employees of the Union Government (not classifiable 
under other categories) and Police Department, or from educational and medical services 
and power supply organisations, and as washermen and hotel keepers or their servants. 
Hut t he overall low pioportion ol the class in the urban areas of this district is basically 
due to the pattern of occupations prevailing in its mining towns of Kothagudcm and 
Yellandu. Similarly, the low proportion of the class in the urban areas of Osmanabad 
District is due largely to the fact that they have much less than their quota of persons 
principallv sustained by occupations connected with all types ol construction and utilities 
(excluding sanitation and water supply) and the washing of clothes and as unspecified 
labourers, employees of municipal and educational organisations and pensioners. 

60. Livelihood Pattern in th ■ Very Large Toxns of the State .—Idle livelihood pattern 
in the twenty two important towns of the state would be obvious from the proportions 

given in Tabic 12. 

T.\n lk 12 

Xumber per 1,000 of the Population belonging to the Livelihood C lass of 


'1 own 


in 

Hyderabad 
Warangal 
Gulbarga 
Aurangabad 
Nandcd 
Jain a 

Nizam aba d 
Raichur 
Kothagudcm 
Lat in- 
Par b ban i 

llidar 
Khannnam 

Bhir 

Mahbubnagar 
Karimnagar 
Bodhan 
Nalgonda 
Yadgir 
Hingoli 
.7 agt i y a 1 
Narayanpct 

* This includes all the four 
Agricultural Labourers and 
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agricultural classes namely those who arc 
Agricultural Rent Receivers. 


principally Owner Cultivators. Tenant Cultivators, 
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61. It may be observed that the proportion of Agricultural Classes taken all together 
us not entirely insignificant even in these very large urban units with the exception perhaps of 
Hyderabad City and the towns of Kothagudem and Aurangabad wherein they account for 
less than one-twentieth of the total population. In the rest of these towns, they constitute 
from about one-twentieth to as much as about one-fourth of the total population. This 
is inevitable in a basically agricultural country. But it may be recalled that many of the 
persons belonging to Agricultural Classes in these towns—especially in such of them as 
are either the headquarters for their respective districts or contain a particularly large 
population—are actually engaged in non-agricultural occupations but only derive the major 
portion of their income from agricultural sources in the villages. Quite a number of them 
are also only dependents of agriculturists from mofussil areas prosecuting their studies in 
the educational institutions of these towns. 


62. The proportion of the Livelihood Class of Product ion is very significant in each one 
of these towns. It accounts from about one-tenth to two-fifths of the total population, 
■excluding the mining town of Kothagudem wherein it claims as much as three-fourths of 
the total number of inhabitants. This class is the most numerous of all the livelihood 
classes in the towns of Nanded, Bodhan, Yadgir and Narayanpet as well. But its composition, 
in terms of those principally dependent on large scale industries, small scale and primary 
and cottage industries and artisan trades, varies from town to town and from region 
to region. The proportion of the Livelihood Class of Commerce is also very significant in 
these towns. It. accounts for more than one-tenth of the total population in all of them 
except Bodhan and Kothagudem. In fact, it claims more than one-fifth of the total 
population in Jalna, Raiehur, Parbhani, Khammam and Yadgir. more than one-fourth 
in Bidar and Ilingoli and more than even one-third in Latur—wherein it is actually the 
most numerous of all the livelihood classes. The proportion of the Livelihood Class of 
Transport is not significant in any of these urban units except in Raiehur. In this town 
it accounts for slightly more than one-tenth of the total population. This appreciable 
proportion is due to the fact that the town has a relatively large railway population—at 
the time of census enumeration it was the terminus for both the G.I.P. and M. & SAL 
Railways—besides the usual quota of persons engaged in various other transport activities 
common to any big town. But the proportion of this livelihood class cannot exactly be 
deemed to be microscopic in the remaining of these twenty two towns with perhaps the 
exception of Narayanpet. The Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous 
Sources is the backbone of the population in most of these large towns. It accounts for 
more than half of the total population in Hyderabad City and the towns of Parbhani, 
Karimnagar and Nalgonda ; almost half of the population in Aurangabad Town ; more 
than two-fifths of the population in Bidar, Bhir, Mahbubnagar and Jagtiyal Towns; more 
than one-third of the population in Warangal City and the towns of Gulbarga, Jalna, 
Nizamabad, Raiehur and Ilingoli ; and for almost one-third in Nanded and Khammam 
Towns. Among the rest of the towns it accounts for more than one-fourth of the popu¬ 
lation in Latur, Yadgir and Narayanpet. Its proportion, however, is relatively not 
very significant in Bodhan and, even more so, in Kothagudem. 


Summary .—-The overwhelming majority of the state’s urban population is primarily non-agricultural in 
composition. Out of every 1,000 persons living in its towns and cities as many as 827 belong to Noil-agricul¬ 
tural Classes. But the degree of this dominance varies widely from district to district. The Non-agriculturai 
Classes account for as many as 968 persons, among every 1,000 of the urban population, in Hyderabad District. 
Their numerical superiority is, however, considerably reduced in case of the other districts. But thev still 
claim over four-fifths of the population in the urban areas of Aurangabad, Warangal and Adilabad Districts; 
over three-fourths in those of Parbhani, Gulbarga, Nanded and Karimnagar Districts ; almost three-fourths 
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in those of Bhir, BkLr, Tretiak and Mahbubnagar Districts ; over two-thirds in those of Nalgonda, Raichur and 
Nizamabad District;; and almost two-thirds in those of Osmanabad District. 


individual Agricultural C lasses are not very significant in numbers in urban areas. Among every 1,000 
n! the state’s population, 84 belong to the Livelihood Class of Owner Cultivators, 49 to that of Agricultural 
Lnhou.-erv. 2<> to that of Tenant Cultivators and only about 14 to that of Agricultural Rent Receivers. But 
even the comparatively small numbers of these classes in urban areas, include many persons who have moved 
in from the villages on account of some subsidiary non-agricultural occupation or interest or for the prosecu¬ 
tion of higher studies. District wise, except for the Livelihood Class of Owner Cultivators in the urban areas 
of Raichur, Nizamabad, Nalgonda, Mahbubnagar, Osmanabad, Medak, Bidar, Bhir, Karimnagar, Gulbarga 
and Nandcd Districts ; and of Agricultural Labourers in those of Osmanabad, Nizamabad and Nalgonda, none 
of the Agricultural Classes accounts for more than one-tenth of the urban population in any district. 


The Livelihood Class of Production (other than cultivation) is, numerically, second only in importance to 
that of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources in urban areas. It claims as many as 221 persons out of every 
1,000 of the state's urban population. In fact, it is the most numerous of all classes in the urban areas of 
Warangal, Adilabad and Gulbarga Districts. It accounts for more than one-third of the urban population in 
Warangal, slightly less than one-third in Adilabad and for considerably more than one-fourth in Gulbarga 
District. Similarly, it claims more than one fifth of the urban population in Karimnagar, Nizamabad, Nanded, 
Medak, Aurangabad and Mahbubnagar Districts. It is relatively the least numerous in the towns of Osman¬ 
abad District, but even in these towns it accounts for more than one-tenth of the population. The class 
derives its strength in the urban areas of Warangal, Adilabad and Gulbarga from persons engaged in large scale, 
cottage and small scale industries, artisan trades, and mines or quarries and also primary industries in so for 
the first two are concerned ; in those of Karimnagar, Medak, Mahbubnagar and Nalgonda mainly from 
persons engaged in primary, small scale and cottage industries and artisan trades ; in those of Nizamabad 
almost equally from the employees of large scale industries and from persons engaged in primary, small scale 
and cottage industries and artisan trades ; and in those of Nanded, Aurangabad and Parbhani, mostly from 
the employees of large scale industries—although the numbers of persons engaged in cottage and small scale 
industries and artisan trades is also fairly appreciable incase of the first two. The class draws its numbers 
in the urban areas of Hyderabad District from the employees of large scale industries as well as from those 
engaged in small scale industries or artisan trades of diverse descriptions, including the relatively modern ones. 
The urban areas of Raichur, Bidar, Bhir and Osmanabad are, on the whole, basically poor in all types of in¬ 
dustries and artisan trades. 


T1 ic Livelihood Class of Commerce is fairly well entrenched in urban areas, which is quite in contrast to its 
numerical insignificance in rural areas. It accounts for 170 persons out of every 1,000 of the state’s urban 
population. Districtwise, it claims more than one-fifth of the urban population in Bidar and Parbhani, almost 
one-fifth in Hyderabad and more than one-sixth in Osmanabad, Nanded, Aurangabad, Bhir and Medak. It 
is comparatively the least conspicuous in the urban areas of Adilabad District, but claiming even there for 
slightly more than one-tenth of the population. Its numerical position would have been slightly more significant 
if producers-cum-sellers had been treated as traders instead of as producers. With some exceptions, this class is 
more prominent in the towns of the western than in those of the eastern districts. The heavier export of agri¬ 
cultural produce from the western than from the eastern districts as well as the steeper decline in the numbers 
of artisans and craftsmen, i.e. f of producers-cum-sellers, in the former than in the latter during the recent 
centuries, have led to a greater concentration of traders, both wholesale and retail, in the western than in 

the eastern towns. 


The Livelihood Class of Transport is not significant in numbers in the urban areas of the state as a whole 
although it cannot—as in the case of its rural areas—be deemed to be exactly microscopic. It claims 56 
persons among every 1,000 of the statejs urban population. Nor is the class numerically important in the 
urban areas of any district of the state. It can at best account for slightly more than one-twentieth of the 
total urban population in Hyderabad, Aurangabad, Warangal, Adilabad, Nizamabad and Gulbarga districts. 
At the other end, it can claim only about 25 persons out of every 1,000 in the towns of Karimnagar and McaaK 
Districts. It may, however, be recalled in this connection that employees of transport organisations or 
agencies engaged in the making or repairing of transport equipment, persons lettii g vehicles on ire 
without supplying the personnel for running them and domestic servants engaged in the r^jnjng °* 
maintenance of vehicles were not treated as belonging to this class—they were clubbed under the Livclihooa 
Classes of Production, Commerce and Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources respectively. The inclusion ot 
such persons (and their dependents) under this class would have no doubt increased its meagre strength appre¬ 
ciably. But even then its overall proportion to the total urban population would not hove been very significant. 
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The Livelihood Class of Other Sex-vices and Miscellaneous Sources claiming 379 out of every 1,000 of 
the state’s urban population, is bv far the most numerous among all the classes m urban areas District- 
wise it accounts for more than half of the total urban population in Hyderabad ; more than two-fifths in Au¬ 
rangabad • more than one-tliird in Bhir, Karimnagar. Parbhani and—taking into account the population of the 
Tungabhadra Project Camps—Raichur as well; almost one-third in Mahbubnagar ; and more than one-fourth 
in all the remaining districts. The unusually heavy proportion in the urban areas of Hyderabad District is 
due to the concentration of almost all the occupations pertinent to the class in Hyderabad City—the significant 
exceptions bein" those connected with the construction and maintenance of transport and irrigation works, 
religious services, employment as village servants, unspecified labour and begging. Compared with the urban 
areas of Hyderabad District, those of the others in general, with the exception of Aurangabad, have much less 
than their share of persons principally dependent on occupations connected with power and water supply, 
hotels and restaurants, journalism and construction of buildings ; medical, public health, veterinary, 

sanitation, municipal, educational, police and domestic services; and employment in Government of India 

Departments which is not classifiable under other categories ; as well as of persons principally sustained by 
pensions, or income from non-agricultural property, or as employees, of non-government Illaqas like 
Serf-e-khas and Jagirs. As a rule, the class derives greater strength in the western towns from persons 
principally dependent on unspecified labour and religious and legal services and in the eastern towns from 
laundry, police, educational and medical services and irrigation and transport works. The south-western 
■districts of Gulbarga and Raichur are especially poor in most of the occupations pertaining to this class. 




CHAPTER IV 

Dependency, Secondary Means of Livelihood and Employment 




SECTION I 


\ 


Dependency 


{The tables relevant to this Section are Main Table 'B-I-Livelihood Classes and Sub-classes' given at page 117 of Part II-B ; 
Subsidiary Tables 4 4.1' to * I.o' given at pages 111 to 11!) of Part I-B ; and Subsidiary Tables 4 5. 1 ' to K 5.5-B ' given at pages 
141 to 159 again of Part- I-B of this Volume). 


Instructions to enumerators and Limitations .—The information collected during this census 


in respect of economic status covered both dependency and employment. This section 
deals with the former. The enumerators had been instructed to ascertain and record, in 
respect of each and every person enumerated by them, as to whether that person was (i) 
self-supporting , or (ii) an earning dependant, or (iii) a non-earning dependant. 


2. It was specified in the instructions issued to enumerators that "'where a person 
is in receipt of an income and that income is sufficient at least for the person’s own mainte¬ 
nance then he (or she, as the case may be) should be regarded as self-supporting. Any 
one who is not a self-supporting person in this sense is automatically a dependant. Hut 
a dependant may either be an earning or a non-earning dependant. If the dependant 
secures a regular income*, whether in cash or kind, he should be regarded as an earning 
dependant. It is immaterial if this regular income is small. Hut it is obvious that this 
income should not be sufficient by itself to maintain the dependant, otherwise he would 
be a self-supporting person. If, on the other hand, the dependant does not earn any 
regular income then he should be regarded as a non-earning dependant ". The enumera¬ 
tors were also told that “where two or more members of a family household jointly culti¬ 
vate land and secure an income therefrom, then each of them should be regarded as 
earning a part of the income. None of them is, therefore, a non-earning dependant. 
Each of them should be classed as either a self-supporting person or an earning dependant, 
according to the share of income attributable to him or her. The same principle will 
hold good with regard to any other business carried on jointly. It should also be noted 
that everyone who works is not necessarily a self-supporting person or an earning depen¬ 
dant. For instance, a housewife who cooks for the family, brings up the children, or 
manages the household is doing very valuable work. Nevertheless, she is a non-earning 
dependant if she does not also earn an income ”. 

It is, however, certain that on account of the strong sentiments prevailing in the 
state, especially in its rural areas, with regard to the role of the paterfamilias as the 
bread-winner in the joint family and the dependency of women on men folk, quite a 
large number of citizens would not have replied to this question strictly from an economic 
point of view. Similarly, the approach of some of the enumerators themselves to this 
question may have also been influenced, consciously or unconsciously, by these very 
sentiments. In spite of all these, the returns are good enough to frame a broad ana¬ 
lysis of dependency among the people. 


3. Proportion of Self-Supporting and Earning and Non-Earning Dependants , among 
the Total , Male and Female and Rural and Urban Populations .—Among every 1,000 

* The enumerators were informed that a regular income meant non-casual income and that it would include income derived 

from continuous or seasonal employment but will exclude income accruing casually and not constituting a source which is 
regularly depended upon. 
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mid an- non-earning dependants. Thus, about one Jourth oj the total population of 
this slate consists of self-supporting persons, one fifth of earning dependants and slightly 

more than one half of non-earning dependants. Sexwise, among every 1,000 males, as 
many as 1 17 arc self-supporting and only 149 are earning and 404 non-earning dependants. 
As against this, among every 1.000 females, just 65 are self-supporting but as many as 
249 are earning and 686 non-earning dependants. Thus, while the proportion of self- 
supporting persons among the females is roughly only one seventh of that among the males, 
their proportion of non-earning dependants is appreciably more than one and a half times 
that among the males. But what is apparently more surprising is the fact that the proportion 
of earning dependants among the females is considerably more than that among the males . 
This, however, fits in with the existing pattern in the state. Among the indigenous 
population, except in the ease of a few castes or sects, the women not only manage all 
the household work but also assist their men folk, more or less regularly, in their 
professions and where it is not possible for them to do so because of physical inability 
or social conventions, they take to other occupations. An example of the latter is of the 
women among the Mangalas, Nais or Warilcs, who engage themselves in professions like 
mid-wifery or tattooing while their men engage themselves in hairdressing. Among the 
cultivating castes of this state whether in the Telugu, Marathi or Kanada areas— 
excluding of course the relatively well to do of their families—women take an active part 
in agricultural operations. In fact, some of the operations are entrusted to them almost 
exclusively. Similarly, among the majority of the other professional castes, females 
participate actively ini occupations followed bv the male members of their family subject 
only to variations in respect of the degree of their participation. Even among these 
castes, particular tasks arc very often entrusted solely to women. Again, this is true not 
only of the poorer of these castes like those of the Dhangars and Kumbhars, or to the 
intermediary castes like those of the Darzis, Telis, Gowlis and Julahas but also of the 
richer of the castes like those of the Sonars and Komatis. In some castes or groups like 
those of the Waddars, Lambadas and Yerukalas, the majority of the grown up females #re 
associated in their traditional occupations to such an extent that they can be said to earn 
much more than their maintenance. But in general, and as stated in paiagiaph 2 above, 
the capacity of females to earn their own maintenance, or at least to make a singnificant 
contribution to it (apart from the household duties undertaken by them), is appreciably 
underestimated because of certain sentiments. In other words, the census returns 
pertaining to the non-earning dependants among the females in this state, in general, 
are exaggerated significantly at the cost of both the self-supporting persons and the 


earning dependants among them. 

4. Among every 1,000 of the rural population, 253 are self-supporting persons, 
227 are earning and 520 arc non-earning dependants. As against this, among cverj 
1.000 of the urban population, as many as 280 are self-supporting persons, just 77 are 
earning dependants and as many as 643 are non-earning dependants. In f 
the rural areas, as compared with the urban, have a slightly smaller proportion of selj-suppon 
ing persons, a considerably smaller proportion of non-earning dependants and a rem ?™ a °'V 
higher proportion of earning dependants. These variations are due o civerse ■ 

The joint family system is much more in vogue in the rural than in the urban areas. 
stated elsewhere, this system tends to lower the returns lor self-suppor n g I 
and increase that, for the other two categories, especially the earnmg dependan . 
movement of persons for economic reasons is mostly from the rura > j n 

This type of movement also decreases the proportion of self-supporting person 
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areas from which they emigrate because many of them move oul singly leaving Iheir 
families behind; and conversely increases the proportion in the areas to which I hey 
migrate. Again as compared with the urban areas, the rural areas have a more back¬ 
ward population, considerably limited facilities in respect of educational institutions 
and a lower proportion of higher and middle income groups but a remarkably larger 
number of independent occupational units, or establishments, in which all the members 
of a family can participate. These factors tend to increase the proportion of the 
earning dependants, particularly among the females and the young persons and grown¬ 
up children. And again, semi-employment, which is considerably more in evidence in 
the rural than in the urban areas because of the heavy demand for agricultural lab¬ 
our during particular seasons, also increases the proportion of earning dependants. 


5. 


Proportion of Self-Supporting and Earning and Non-Earning Dependants-among 
Aaricultural and Non-Agricultural Livelihood Classes .—Among every 1,000 persons belong¬ 
ing to Agricultural Livelihood Classes in this state, 248 are self-supporting and 231 are 
e arning and 521 are non-earning dependants. As against this, among every 1,000 persons 
belonging to Non-Agrieultural Livelihood Classes in this state, 279 are self-supporting 
and only 131 are earning and 590 are non-earning dependants. In other words, the 
Agricultural Classes, as compared with the Non-Agricultural Classes, have a slightly smaller 
proportion of self-supporting persons, an appreciably smaller proportion of non-earning 
dependants and a markedly higher proportion of earning dependants. As is natural, these 
variations are broadly identical with the corresponding variations, as detailed in paragraph 
4 above, as between the rural and the urban populations. The joint family system which, 
for reasons stated in the same paragraph tends to lower the returns for self-supporting 
persons and increase the returns especially of earning dependants, is more in vogue among 
the Agricultural than among the Non-Agrieultural Classes as a whole. Again, a low stan¬ 
dard of life and literacy attainments keeps the number of earning dependants high and of 
non-earning dependants low. It is a well recognised fact that, as things now stand, the 
Agricultural Classes are poorer and educationally more backward than Non-Agrieultural 
Classes. And again, the number of persons, especially the youngsters, forsaking agricultural 
for non-agricultural occupations is considerably more than the corresponding number 
moving from the non-agricultural to agricultural occupations. This factor tends to 
increase the number of self-supporting persons among the Non-Agrieultural Classes. 
Thus, more or less, the same factors which are responsible for the variations of these three 
categories of persons as between the rural and urban populations are also responsible for 
the corresponding variations as between the Agricultural and Non-Agrieultural Classes. 


6. Proportion of Self-Supporting and Earning and Non-Earning Dependants among 
individual Agricultural and Non-Agricultural Classes .—The proportion of self-supporting 
persons, earning dependants and non-earning dependants varies appreciably from class 
to class. The actual proportions of these three categories, among every 1,000 of the 
persons belonging to each of the livelihood classes, in the state with their break up by 
sex. are given in Table 1. 
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Table 1 


Livelihood Class 


Self-supporting persons 

_A_ 


Earning Dependants 
_ \ _ 


Non-earning Dependants 
__ _ 


Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

■ 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

(i) 

(2) 

(2 a) 

m 

(3) 

(3a) 

(86) 

(4) 

(4a) 

(40) 

I. Owner Cultivators 

224 

208 

16 

224 

90 

134 

552 

207 

345 

II. Tenant Cultivators 

234 

222 

12 

250 

96 

154 

516 

199 

317 

III. Agricultural Labourers. . 

306 

235 

71 

250 

81 

169 

444 

181 

263 

IV. Agricultural Rent 
Receivers 

288 

108 

90 

138 

53 

85 

574 

210 

364 

V. Persons principally depen¬ 
dent on Production (other 
than cultivation) 

265 

244 

21 

176 

64 

112 

559 

206 

353 

VI. Persons principally depen¬ 
dent on Commerce . . 

264 

238 

26 

72 

40 

32 

664 

227 

437 

VII. Persons principally depen¬ 
dent on Transport 

275 

264 

11 

78 

31 

47 

647 

228 

424 

Mil. Persons principally depen¬ 
dent on Other Services & 
Miscellaneous Sources.. 

303 

253 

50 

110 

41 

69 

587 

216 

371 


This variation is due to diverse factors. One of the most important of these is th e 
dissimilarities in the literacy attainments of the di^rent classes. Other things being 
equal, a higher literacy percentage automatically means a higher proportion of children 
and young persons going to schools and a lower proportion of such persons going to work. 
This would be obvious from the figures given in Table 2 pertaining to the proportion of 
(a) non-earning dependants and ( b) literates, among every 1,000 persons in the state belong¬ 
ing to each of the livelihood classes. 

O 


Table 2 


Livelihood Class 


(i) 

III. Cultivating Labourers 

II. Cultivators of land wholly, or mainly, unowned 
I. Cultivators of land, wholly or mainly, owned 

V. Persons who derive their prineipal means of livelihood 

from Production (other than cultivation) 

IV. Non-cultivating owners of land (agricultural rent receivers) 

VIII. Persons who derive their principal means of livelihood from 

Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources 

VII. Persons who derive their principal means of livelihood 
from Transport •• 

VI. Persons who derive their principal means of livelihood 

from Commerce 


Proportion of 

_A_ 

r 

Non-earning dependants 

-.-* 

Literates 

(2) 

(3) 

444 

12 

516 

25 

552 

68 

550 

93 

574 

147 

587 

228 

647 

185 

664 

279 


The size of the average family, which is by no means uniform among all classes or 
areas, is another factor. Other things being equal, the larger the size of the family the 
smaller will be the proportion of self-supporting persons and that of non-earning depen¬ 
dants higher. The degree of prevalence of the joint family system is yet another factor. 
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As already stated, in joint families the proportion of sell-supporting persons tends to 
be lower and that of earning dependants higher. The sex proportion of each class which 
varies considerably, the extent to which women are allowed to participate in activities 
other than household work in the various communities, castes and sects from which 
the livelihood classes draw their main numbers and the capacity ol the class to 
absorb persons, especially youngsters, belonging to other classes are some of the 
additional factors. It serves no useful purpose to detail all of them as it is not generally 
vossible to evaluate the relative extent to which they, or those mentioned above, influence 
the proportions in each class. And some of these influences m operation m res¬ 
pect of the same class tend to produce opposite results. The actual proportions of self- 
supporting and earning dependants and non-earning dependants m each ol the livelihood 
classes are examined in greater detail in the succeeding paragraphs. 

7 (i) Among the Livelihood Class of Owner Cultivators, the proportion ol self- 

supporting persons is especially low. In fact, it is the lowest among all classes in the state 
and each and every one of its districts. The joint family system is very much in evi¬ 
dence in this state among the indigenous land-owning castes like those ot Marathas, 
Lingayats and Kapus. As already stated, this system tends to decease the 
proportion of self-supporting persons and increase the proportion ol earning dependants, 
Again, many youngsters drift from this class, especially from among the families of 
very small or well educated pattedars, to occupations relevant to other classes. Quite 
often many widowed females from among the especially poor families of owner culti¬ 
vators lead almost an independent life by taking to other occupations, particularly agri¬ 
cultural labour. Similarly, many aged or infirm owner cultivators or widowed females 
of owner cultivators, who have no children (especially sons) or whose children are very 
young, lease out their lands and either remain economically inactive or take to less res¬ 
ponsible occupations particularly to agricultural labour. These factors tend to decrease 
the proportion of self-supporting persons in this class, or at least to increase it indirectly 
in the other classes. The corresponding drift of persons from other classes to this class is 
comparatively negligible in dimensions. While 224 persons, among every 1,000 belong¬ 
ing to this class in the state, are self-supporting, the corresponding proportion in its 
districts varies from 199 in Bidar to 261 in Nizamabad. There is a distinct tendency 
for the proportion to be lower in the western i.e., the Marathi and Kannada districts of the 
state, and higher in the eastern i.e., the Telugu districts. Among the former the propor¬ 
tion ranges between 195 and 225, and among the latter it is 212 in Hyderabad, 224 in 
Adilabad and ranges between 225 and 265 in the others. But on the whole the varia¬ 
tion is not very significant. 


(n) The proportion of earning dependants in this class in the state is very high, 
though not as high as in the Livelihood Classes of Tenant Cultivators and Agricultural 
Labourers. Among the more important of the factors leading to this high proportion of 
earning dependants are a relatively low literacy percentage, prevalence of the joint family 
system, and the practice, at least among the smaller of the pattedars, of almost all the avai¬ 
lable and able bodied members in the family, of either six, participating in some process or 
the other of cultivation—in their own lands or quite often in those of others as well. Besides, 
there are quite a large number of persons in the state whose principal means of livelihood 
is cultivation of owned lands and whose secondary means of livelihood is some craft (such 
as shoemaking, carpentry, pottery, etc.,) or trade or service (such as hairdressing or 
washing of clothes). The junior members in the families of such persons, who assist 
the elders in cultivation or in the ancestral craft, trade or service, as the case may be, or 
in both of them, also swell the numbers of earning dependants in this class. Appreciably 
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more than one fifth of the persons in this class in the state are earning dependants. 
District wise, the corresponding proportion is higher than 275 in Nizamabad, Medak, 
Aurangabad and Bhir, being at its highest 290 in Nizamabad. It ranges between 250 
and about 200 in Mahbubnagar and Osmanabad. It is below the state’s average of 224 
in all I he other districts, ranging from 200 to 225 in Parbhani, Hyderabad and Bidar 
and bet ween 180 and 200 in all the remaining districts, being as low as 180 both in Nanded 
and Adilabad. 

Of the 224 earning dependants, among every 1,000 belonging to this class in the 
state, the biggest group consisting of 98 persons (or 44 per cent) derived its income 
from agricultural labour. 62 of them (or 28 per cent) did not indicate their source of 
income at all. Obviouslv, in case of most of them it was either agricultural labour or a 
share in the lands on which they depended principally. Among the remaining, 38 (or 
17 per cent), 10 and 9 persons derived their income from owner cultivation and occupations 
connected with production (other than cultivation) and other services and miscellaneous 
sources respectively. Thus, an overwhelming majority of the earning dependants in the 
Livelihood Class of Owner Cultivators, derived their income from agricultural labour 

o 

and, to a considcrablv smaller extent, owner cultivation. 

[Hi) The proportion of non-earning dependants in this class is very low, although 
it is not as low as among the Livelihood Classes of Tenant Cultivators and, more especially, 
Agricultural Labourers. This is the natural sequence of the high proportion of earning 
dependants among them for reasons mentioned above. 552 among every 1,000 persons 
of the state belonging to this class—or appreciably less than sixty per cent—are non-earn¬ 
ing dependants. District wise, the corresponding proportion is roughly 600 in Nanded, 
Bidar, Adilabad, Raichur and Gulbarga ; ranges between 560 and 590 in-Hyderabad, 
Karinmagar, Warangal and Parbhani. Tt is below the state’s average in all the other 
districts, being only 190 in Medak and 4 M), /. e. y less than even 45 per cent, in Nizamabad. 

8. (i) The proportion of self-supporting persons in the Livelihood Class of lenant 

Cultivators is very low, being considerably lower than in all the other livelihood classes 
with the exception of that of Owner Cultivators. This is true of the state as a whole 
as well as of each of its districts. The more important of the reasons for the very low 
proportion of self-supporting persons in this class are again tlie prevalence ot the joint 
family system among the cultivating castes of the state and the drifting ot many young¬ 
sters belonging to these classes to agricultural labour or to occupations connected with 
non-agricultural classes. Again, as in the case of the Livelihood Class ot Owner Cultiva¬ 
tors, the proportion of self-supporting persons in this class tends to he comparatively low 
in the western and high in the eastern districts of the state. Among the former, Granges 
between 208 (in Bidar) and 238 (in Raichur), being heavier than the state’s average of -54 
only in Raichur. Among the latter, it is 220 in Hyderabad, 228 m Medak, 231 m 
Warangal and \aries between 235 and 281 in Nizamabad, Nalgonda, Mahbubnagar, 
Karimnagar and Adilabad, being at its highest 281 in Nizamabad. 


( U) The proportion of earning dependants in this class 


-and, as will be seen from 

the succeeding paragraph, in that of Agricultural Labourers is the highest recorded 
among all classes. 250, out of every 1,000 persons belonging to each of these two Masses, 
i.e., as much as one fourth of their numbers, are earning dependants. The especially nig 
proportion of earning dependants in this class largely reflects its poor literacy J* r 
and economic backwardness. The number of able bodied adults and grown-up chi ( ren 
in the families belonging to this class who do not contribute something towards the total 
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ir respective lamuies is pernaps uegugime. >■> ^ 

In no other class, except in that of Agricultural Labourers, do females 
towards the total family earnings, in cash and kind. For every two 


sustenance of their respective families is perhaps negligible. This is true more or less of 

— V a 1 A * 1 I 1 r 1 _ _ _ _ — _ ^ I av 1 a-v a-v I 

both the sexes. 

contribute more -- „ ... _ _ _ , , 

earning dependants among the males in this class there were roughly three earning depend¬ 
ants among the females! District-wise, the number of earning dependants, among every 
1,000 belonging to this class, is higher than even 300 in Medak, Nizamabad, Aurang¬ 
abad and Mahbubnagar. being at its highest 315 in Medak. It ranges between 250 and 
300 in Bhir. Osmanabad and Hyderabad. It is, however, below the state’s average 
in the rest of the districts, being as low as 134 in Raichur and 168 in Adilabad. 

Of the 250 earning dependants, among every 1,000 persons belonging to this class 
in this state, as many as 152 (or over 60 per cent) derived their income from agricultural 
labour ; 51 (or over 20 per cent) did not specify the source of their income at all— it must 

ecu mainlv through agricultural labour and 15, 1 ! and 11 obtained their income 


have been 


from tenant cultivation and occupations connected with production (other than culti¬ 
vation) and other services and miscellaneous sources respectively. Thus, the over¬ 
whelming majority of the earning dependants among the Livelihood Class ol Tenant 
Cultivators obtain their earnings through agricultural labour. 

{iii) The proportion of non-earning dependants in this class is lower than in all 
the livelihood classes except that of Agricultural Labourers. This merely reflects the 
fact that from the economic and literacy points of view, this class is, except for that of 
Agricultural Labourers, the worst placed. While in the state as a whole 516, out of 
every 1,000 belonging to this class, are non-earning dependants, the corresponding 
proportion ranges between 550 and 600 in Adilabad, Raichur and Bidar and between 535 
and 1 550 in Nanded, Warangal, Gulbarga. Parbhani and Karimnagar. It is below the 
st ate’s average in all the other districts of t he state—being roughly 500 in both Osmanabad 
and Hyderabad, ranging between 450 and 500 in Bhir, Nalgonda, Aurangabad, Medak 
and Mahbubnagar and being as low as 405 in Nizamabad. 


9. (i) The proportion of the self-supporting persons in the Livelihood Class of Agri-~ 

cultural Labourers is the highest recorded among all livelihood classes in the state, being 
slightly higher than the corresponding proportion recorded in the Livelihood Class of Other 
Services and Miscellaneous Sources and distinctly higher than that recorded in all the 
other classes. Many widows, youngsters and some times even aged persons belonging 
to the Livelihood Class of Tenant Cultivators or to the poorer strata among all the other 
classes in the rural areas of the state, take to agricultural labour as their principal occu¬ 
pation. Besides, the castes and the sections of other castes or communities which generally 
take to agricultural labour are beyond doubt the poorest and the most illiterate in this 
state. This compels even the physically fit among their females and grown-up children to be 
economically active—as self-supporting, if possible, and if not as earning dependants. Such 
persons take not only to agricultural labour but also to non-agricultural labour, domestic 
service, etc. It would not be wrong to say that all members in this class, except the 
very young and the extremely old or infirm, remain unemployed only when no employment 
is available. These factors explain the high proportion of self-supporting persons and, 
as will be seen from the succeeding sub-paragraph, of earning dependants as well in this 
class. In the state, 306 out of eveiy 1,000 persons, or very broadly one out of every 
three, belonging to this class are self-supporting. Districtwise, the proportion is as high as 
431 in Nizamabad and ranges between 350 and 375 in Mahbubnagar, Raichur and Nal¬ 
gonda. Though lower, it is appreciably above the state’s average in both Medak and 
Hyderabad and slightly above in Warangal and Gulbarga. It is below the average in all 
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other district?, being 301 in Karimnagar and ranging between 275 and 300 in Adilabadand 
Nanded an.fl between 250 and 275 in Aurangabad, Parbhani, Osmanabad, Bidarand Bhir. 
But even at its lowest it is as much as 250 in Bhir. 

(ii) The proportion of earning dependants in this class and in that of Tenant Cul¬ 
tivators, is the highest recorded among all classes. In no other livelihood class are females 
equally prominent in respect of their capacity to earn as in this class. The reasons for 
the especially high proportion of earning dependants in this class have already been de¬ 
tailed in the preceding sub-paragraph. 250, out of every 1,000 persons belonging to 
this class, or one fourth of the total, are earning dependants. Districtwise, the corres¬ 
ponding proportion is as high as 304 in Bhir, ranges between 275 and 300 in Aurangabad, 
Osmanabad and Parbhani and between 250 and 275 in Mahbubnagar, Bidar, Medak and 
Hyderabad. It is below the state’s average in all the other districts, ranging between 225 
and 250 in Warangal, Nanded, Nizamabad and Karimnagar, between 200 and 225 in 
Nalgonda, Gulbarga and Adilabad and being only 173 in Raichur. 

Of the 250, earning dependants, among every 1.000, of the persons belonging 
to this class in this state, as many as 139 (or 56 per cent) derived their earnings 
through agricultural labour and 85 (or 34 per cent) did not specify their source of income 
at all. But, it can safely be presumed that the majority among the latter also obtained 
their income through agricultural labour, although a fair number of them must have 
been employed as miscellaneous labourers, domestic servants, etc. Among the rest, the 
only significant group, numbering about 12 (or 5 per cent), is of those who obtained their 
earnings through occupations connected with other services and miscellaneous sources. 
Thus, almost 95 per cent of the earning dependants in this class obtained their earnings 
throughagricultural labour—or to a very minor extent—from occupations relevant to other 
services and miscellaneous sources. 

(Hi) As a corollary to the especially high proportion of both self-supporting 
persons and earning dependants in this class, the proportion of non-earning dependants 
in it is by far the lowest among all classes in the state . This is also true ot each and 
'every one of its districts. Only 444, among every 1,000 persons belonging to this class 
or appreciably less than 50 per cent, are non-earning dependants. Districtwise, the corres¬ 
ponding proportion, even at its highest, is 497 i.e., less than 50 per cent, in Adilabad. 
It is 478 in Nanded and ranges between 444 (the state’s average) and 475 in Gulbarga, 
Bidar, Karimnagar, Osmanabad, Parbhani, Raichur and Bhir. It is below the state s 
average in all the remaining districts, ranging between 400 and 445 in Aurangabad, 
Warangal and Nalgonda, between 350 and 400 in Hyderabad, Medak and Mahbubnagar, 
and being as low as 339 in Nizamabad. It is not without significance that the proportion 
of non-earning dependants in this class is the lowest in the state in the richly irrigated district 
of Nizamabad and in the districts of Hyderabad, Medak and Mahbubnagar which are 
not only fairly well irrigated but have also the advantage of Hyderabad City with its 
vast capacity for the absorption of persons in non-agricultural occupations. 

10. (i) The proportion of self-supporting persons in the Livelihood Class of Agricultu¬ 

ral Rent Receivers is fairly high, though not as high as among that of Agricultural Labourers 
or of persons principally dependant on Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources, this 
hi eh proportion is due to various reasons, the most prominent of which is the fact that an 
appreciable number among the widows of owner cultivators not having grown-up sons 
Rase out their lands and either remain economically inactive or take to less onerous 
lighter occupations. Similarly, many females who have acquired or inherited lands ge¬ 
nerally lease them out unless some dependable relatives or persons are available to super 
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vke the cultivation. These two factors lead to an unusually high proportion ofself- 
sunnortino- females among this class. In fact, it may be observed from fable 1 that 
nmona all the livelihood classes, the proportion of self supporting females is by far the 
highest in this class. Besides, this class contains a number of self-supporting persons 
who (a) belong to the higher income and literacy groups, or (b) are too aged (or infirm) and 
without anv grown-up male issues or relatives to assist them in cultivating their lands. 
The families of both these categories of persons are, in general, comparatively small and, 
as stated elsewhere, the proportion of self-supporting persons tends to be high m small 
families As many as 288, among every 1,000 persons belonging to this class in the state, 
arc self-supporting. Districtwise, the corresponding proportion is as high as 815 in 
Nizamabad. wherein females account for over 40 per cent of the self-supporting persons 
in this class. Among the other districts, it ranges between 800 and 825 in Xalgonda. 
Karimnagar, Mahbubnagar, Raichur, Warangal and Adilabad and is slightly above the 
state's average in Medak. It ranges between 250 and 288 (/.*., the state’s average) in all 
the other districts, except Hyderabad wherein it is as low as 244. 


(ii) The proportion of earning dependants in this class is by no means conspi¬ 
cuous and is considerably lower than that recorded in the other agricultural classes. 
Onlv 188. among every 1,000 persons belonging to the class, arc earning dependants. 
Districtwise, the corresponding proportion is 192 in Mahbubnagar, 178 in Aurangabad, 
ranges between 150 and 160 in Medak, Bhir, Nanded and Osmanabad and is 145 in 
Bidar. It is below the state’s average in all the remaining districts—ranging between 
115 and 186—except in case of Hyderabad wherein it is as low as 50. The comparatively 
low proportion of earning dependants in this class, in general, is largely a reflection ot 
its relatively high literacy and economic standards. The unusually low proportion of 
earning dependants in Hyderabad District is mainly due to the fact that roughly 65 per 
cent of this class in the district is returned from Hyderabad City and its suburban units. 
And, in urban areas, especially in the larger of the towns and cities, the class has a high 
proportion of both the richer of the absentee landlords and of youngsters belonging to this 
class who are attending schools and colleges. Naturally, therefore, the proportion 
of earning dependants is especially low—and as will be seen from the succeeding sub-para¬ 
graph of non-earning dependants inordinately high-—in Hyderabad District. 


Of the 188 earning dependants, among every 1,000 persons belonging to 
this class in this state, 72 (or 52 per cent) obtained their earnings through agri¬ 
cultural labour, 15 (or 11 per cent) through other services and miscellaneous sources 
and about 10 (or 7 per cent) from production and 83 (or 24 per cent) did not specify 
the occupation through which they derived their earnings. Thus, even in this class 
agricultural labour is the major source of income for the earning dependants. It is obvi¬ 
ous that most of these earning dependants come from those families of small landowners 
who have been forced, because of the demise of their elders or because of the inadequate 
return from their own lands, to lease out their lands and seek supplementary sources of 
income. Unlike in the other classes, the proportion of earning dependants belonging 
to this class who derive their earnings from the occupation (or occupations) relevant to 
the class itself is hardly significant. For example, while over 55 per cent of the earning 
dependants in the Livelihood Class of Agricultural Labourers derive their earnings from 
agricultural labour itself and over 30 per cent of the earning dependants in the Liveli¬ 
hood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources obtain their earnings from occu¬ 
pations pertinent to it, only 2 per cent of the earning dependants in this class draw their 
earnings in shape of agricultural rent. This is but natural. 
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(Hi) The proportion of non-earning dependants in this class is fairly high, being 
higher than in all the other agricultural classes. This again, largely reflects the relatively 
high literacy and economic standards of the class. 574, out of every 1,000 persons belong¬ 
ing to this class in the state, are non-earning dependants. Districtwise, the correspond¬ 
ing proportion is as high as 706 in Hyderabad and ranges between 575 and 600 in Bidar, 
Raichur, Gulbarga, Parbhani and Osmanabad. It is below the state’s average in all the 
other districts, ranging between .750 and 575 in all of them except Aurangabad, Nizamabad 
and Mahbubnagar wherein it is as low as 547, 519 and 499 respectively. The reasons for 
the inordinately high proportion of non-earning dependants in this class in Hyderabad 
District have already been detailed in the preceding sub-paragraph. 


11. (i) Among all the livelihood classes, the pattern of the distribution of persons 

according to self-supporting and earning and non-earning dependants in that of Produc¬ 
tion (other than cultivation) bears the closest resemblance to the corresponding pattern 
in the total population of the state. It is not entirely insignificant that from the point 
of view of literacy also this class is the nearest approach to the total population. 265, 
among every 1,090 persons belonging to this class in the state, are self-supporting. Dis¬ 
trictwise, the corresponding proportion is at its highest 293 in Raichur and at its lowest 
228 in Bidar. Among the other districts the proportion is above the average for the 
state in Nizamabad, Hyderabad, Mahbubnagar, Nalgonda, Adilabad and VVarangal. 


(ii) 176, among every 1,000 persons belonging to this class in the state, are 
earning dependants. This is the highest proportion recorded among all the non-agri- 
cultural classes. But this is in keeping with the fact that this class is bv far the most 
backward among all of them from the point of view of literacy and, unlike the rest of 
them derives its major numbers from rural areas. Districtwise, the corresponding 
proportion varies between just 90 in Hyderabad and 245 in Mahbubnagar. The espe¬ 
cially low proportion in Hyderabad District is due to the fact that roughly three fourths 
of the class in the district is returned from Hyderabad City. And as stated elsewhere, 
in urban units—especially the larger ones—the proportion of earning dependants tends 
to be very low and that of non-earning dependants to be very high Excluding Hyder¬ 
abad District, the lowest proportion of earning dependants recorded in this class is 156 

in Raichur. 

"TJfthe 170 earning dependants, among every 1,000 of the persons belonging to this 
class in the state, 80 (or about 45 per cent) obtained their earnings through agricultural 
labour and 41 (or 2.3 per cent) through occupations connected with the Livelihood Class 
of Production itself. Presumably, the majority of the latter consists of the junior members 
in the families of artisan castes. Again, 27 (or 16 per cent) of these earning dependants 
did not specify the occupation through which they obtained their income. It is, ho 
ever obvious that the majority of such persons would consist again either of persons m 
artisan families assisting their ciders in the ancestral crafts or of agricultural labourer*. 
Thus even in this non-agricultural class, the largest number-if not a decisive majonty- 
of the earning dependants obtained their earnings through agricultural labour. This is no 
surprising as in the rural areas most of the cobblers potters, stock raisers (i.e., d ^ n °’ 

such g occupational castes has even returned agricultural labour and, to a smaller exte , 
owner or tenant cultivation as the principal means of livelihood. 
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liii) r i r i9 amorn? everv 1,000 of the persons belonging to this class in this state, 
are non-ea^ng dependants. The proportion is as high as 028 in Hyderabad District 
for reasons explained in the preceding sub-paragraph. Among the other districts, it 
ranges between 474 (in Mahbubnagar) and 600 (in Bidar), being higher than the state s 
average in all the districts except Medak, Bhir, Nalgonda, Nizamabad and Mahbubnagar 

as well. 


12. (i) The proportion of self-supporting persons in the Livelihood Class of Com - 

merce is lower than in all classes except in those of Owner and Tenant Cultivators. One 
of the reasons for the low proportion of self-supporting persons in this class is once again 
the comparatively strong attachment of the indigenous trading castes of this state to 
the joint family system. This attachment is as, if not more, conspicuous in the urban 
as in the rural areas because many of the important non-indigenous trading castes in the 
state (the Marwadis, Kutchis, etc.), who are mostly settled in its towns and cities, are 
probably more attached to this system. 26t out of every 1,000 persons belonging to 
this class in the state are self-supporting. Districtwise. the corresponding proportion 
ranges between 223 (in Bidar) and 203 (in Nalgonda). -The proportion is above the 
state’s average of 261 in the districts of Nalgonda, Nizamabad, Mahbubnagar, Hydci- 
abad, Adilabad, YVarangal, Raichur and Medak. 

(ii) Just 72, out of every 1,000 persons belonging to this class in the state, are 
earning dependants. This is the lowest proportion of earning dependants recorded 
among all the classes in this state. This fits in with the fact that this class, as a zvhole , 
is the most literate of all classes and—in spite of the fact that one often sees females 
engaged on their own, or assisting their men-folk, in petty trading or hawking—its 
females are economically the least active. Besides, the class is highly urbanised. A 
districtwise examination of the relevant figures also reveals that the smallest propor¬ 
tion of earning dependants is recorded either in this class or in that of Transport. The 
only exception to this is Hyderabad District, wherein this 4 distinction ’ belongs to the 
Livelihood Class of Agricultural Rent Receivers because of an unusual concentration 
in Hyderabad City of the relatively rich absentee land-lords and of students belonging 
to the class drawn from other areas of the state. Districtwise, the actual proportion 
of earning dependants, among every 1,000 of the persons belonging to the class, is at 
its highest 105 in Bhir and at its lowest 41 in Hyderabad. The range would have been 
narrower still but for the fact that about 90 per cent of this class in Hyderabad District 
is urbanised—being returned from Hyderabad City itself. Excluding Hyderabad 
District, the lowest proportion recorded is 69 in Warangal. 


Of the 72 earning dependants in this class, among every 1,000 persons belonging 
to it, the three largest groups are ( i) of those who obtained their earnings through com¬ 
merce itself, [ii) of those who derived their earnings through agricultural labour and 
(Hi) of those who failed to indicate the source of their income, the three groups claiming 
roughly 20, 16 and 16 persons respectively. The second of these groups is slightly less 
numerous than the third. The majority of the persons in the first and the third groups 
presumably represent the junior members in the families of the trading castes who are 
assisting their elders in their ancestral profession. This is the only class in respect of 
which agricultural labour plays a secondary —though by no means insignificant—role 
as a source for supplementing the main income. It is also obvious that the overwhelming 
majority of the earning dependants in this class, who derive their earnings through 
agricultural labour, belong to the families of petty traders or hawkers in rural areas. 
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(Hi) As a corollary to the unusually low proportion of earning dependants in 
this class, its proportion of non-earning dependants is extremely high. In fact, it is 
the highest among all elasses in the state. The actual number of earning dependants, 
among every 1,000 of the persons belonging to this class, is 664 for the state as a. whole. 
In other words, over two thirds of the total numbers belonging to this class are non¬ 
earning dependants. Districtwise, the corresponding proportion ranges within the 
narrow limits of 617 and 691. the former in Nalgonda. and the latter in Bidar. 


18. (?) 275, out of every 1,000 persons belonging to the Livelihood Class of Trans¬ 

port in the state, are self-supporting. The proportion would have been appreciably 
lower but. for the fact, that roughly one third of the numbers belonging to this class con¬ 
sists of the employees of the railway and road transport organisations and their depen¬ 
dants, whose economic and literacy standards are considerably above the average for 
the state. Districtwise, the corresponding proportion varies from 244 in Karimnagar 
to 817 in Nizamabad, being higher than the state’s average in Adilabad, Raichur, Hyder¬ 
abad and Mahbubnagar, besides Nizamabad. 


(ii) The proportion of earning dependants in this class is very low. In fact, 
it is lower than in all the other livelihood classes except that of Commerce. This is 
merely a reflection of the highly urbanised composition of the class* and its comparati¬ 
vely high economic and educational standards because again of the fact that about one 
third of the class consists of the employees of the railway and road transport organisa¬ 
tions and their dependants. The number of earning dependants, among every 1,000 
persons belonging to this class, is only 78 in the state. Districtwise, the corresponding 
proportion at its highest is 151 in Nalgonda. It ranges between 100 and 150 in Medak, 
Nizamabad, Mahbubnagar, Adilabad and Karimnagar. In all these six districts a compa¬ 
ratively heavy proportion of the class is returned from rural areas. The proportion 
ranges between 75 and 100 in Nanded, Gulbarga, Bidar, Aurangabad and Parbhuni 
and between 65 and 75 in Osmanabad, Warangal, Bhir and Raichur. It is as low as 
56 in Hyderabad, wherein roughly 90 per cent of the class is returned from Hyderabad 

City itself. 

Of the 78 earning dependants, among every 1,000 persons belonging to this class 
in the state, the two biggest groups, numbering 24 (or 31 per cent) and 21 (or 27 per cent) 
respectively are the persons obtaining their earnings through agricultural labour and 
occupations’ connected with other services and miscellaneous sources. The earning 
dependants in this class are obviously mostly drawn from persons engaged in manual 
transport or in transport through pack-animals or animal driven vehicles. 


(iii) As a result of the low proportion of earning dependants in this class, its 
proportion of non-earning dependants is unusually heavy. In fact, in practically all 
the districts of the state the highest proportion of non-earning dependants is recorded 
either by this class or that of Transport. 647, out of every 1,000 persons belonging 
to this class in the state, or roughly two thirds, consists oi non-earning dependants. 
Districtwise,'the highest proportion recorded is 676 in Osmanabad and the lowest is 534 in 
Nizamabad. It ranges between 600 and 675 among all the other districts except Medak 

and Nalgonda wherein it ranges betweeen 575 and 590. 


14. (i) The proportion of self-supporting persons in the Livelihood Class of Other 

Services and Miscellaneous Sources is very high. In fact, in the state as a whole, it is 


• 80 per cent of this class in the whole state, the highest percentage recorded, is returned from urban areas 
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second only to that recorded in the Livelihood Class of Agricultural Labourers, and in 
quite a few of the districts it is the highest recorded among all classes. Incidentally, 
these two classes present considerable dissimilarities in respect of the proportion of the 
other two categories of persons, namely, the earning and the non-earning dependants. 
The Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources draws its numbers, 
more than any other livelihood class, from different strata of society. For example, 
this class, at one end, includes persons principally employed in legal, educational and 
medical services or in various government and semi-government organisations—other 
than those directly connected with productive, commercial or transport activities. 
Such persons, in general are comparatively highly literate, economically better off than 
most persons in the state and have—or are drawn from—small families. Besides, they 
are highly urbanised and semi-employment is relatively rare among them. Conseque¬ 
ntly, they have a high proportion of self-supporting persons and non-earning dependants 
and a low proportion of earning dependants. At the other end. this class also includes 
persons principally engaged in hairdressing or the washing of clothes. Such persons, 
in general , are backward from the literacy and economic points of view. The majority 
of them are drawn from rural areas. Their children work as soon as they can and their 
women remain unemployed only when employment is not available or physical inability 
prevents them from being active. Consequently, they have a particularly low propor¬ 
tion of non-earning dependants and an equally high proportion of earning dependants. 


The actual number of self-supporting persons, among every 1,000 persons belonging 
to this class, is as much as 303 in the state. Within the state itself, it ranges from 268 
in Bhir to 377 in Raichur. But the proportion in Raichur District has been temporarily 
exaggerated to an extent on account of the large concentration of labourers who have 
moved into the Tungabhadra Project Camps from beyond the district. It may be noted 
that all labourers engaged in constructional work have also been grouped under this 
class. Excluding Raichur District, the highest proportion recorded is 336 in Nizam- 
abad. Among the other districts, it is higher than the state’s average of 303 in Mahbub- 
nagar, Warangal, Nalgonda, Hyderabad, Medak and Aclilabad; ranges between 275 
and 300 in Nanded, Gulbarga and Parbhani ; and is slightly below 275 in the remaining. 

(ii) Only 110, among every 1,000 persons in this class in the state, are earning 
dependants which fits in with its relatively high literacy and concentration in urban 
areas. Districtwise, the proportion ranges between just 41 in Hyderabad to 166 in 
Bhir. Over 90 per cent of the class in Hyderabad District is returned from Hyderabad 
City wherein it accounts for more than 50 per cent of the population. The class in Hy¬ 
derabad District may, therefore, be deemed to be the most representative of the highly 
urbanised population of Hyderabad City which explains its especially low proportion of 
earning dependants. The range is considerably narrowed, if figures pertaining to Hyder¬ 
abad District are excluded for, in that event, the lowest proportion recorded is 107 in 
Gulbarga. The proportion is above the state’s average in all the other districts, being 
about or even higher than 150 in Karimnagar, Nalgonda, Mahbubnagar and Parbhani. 

Of the 110 earning dependants, among every 1,000 of the persons in this class in 
the state, the three biggest groups consist of those who obtained their earnings through 
agricultural labour and occupations pertinent to the Class of Other Services and Miscel¬ 
laneous Sources itself and of those who have not specified their source of income at all. 
The majority in the third group consists apparently again of persons who derived their 
earnings either through agricultural labour or through occupations pertinent to this 
class itself. These three groups number 37, 33 and 23 respectively, or in other words, 
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mcount. for ;u. 80 and 21 per cent respectively of the earning dependants in this class. 
The earning dependants must, have been mostly drawn from tlie lower strata of the 
oeeupat ion.-d groups pertinent, to this class. 

(Hi) As many as 587. among every 1,000 persons belonging to this class in the 
state, or appreciably more* than half of the total, are non-earning dependants. Districc- 
Avise. the corresponding proportion is as high as 650 in Hyderabad. It is slightly above 
GOO in liidar and Gulbarga and almost 600 in Aurangabad and Osmanabad. It is below 
the state's average in all the other districts being lower than even 550 in Warangal, 
Nalgonda. Mahbubnagar, Nizamabad and Raichur and being as low as 513 in Raichur. 

Summary. — Among every 1,000 persons in this state. 258 are self-supporting and 199 are earning and 548 
are non-earning dependants. In other words, about one fourth of its population consists of self-supporting 
persons and one fifth of earning and slightly more than one half of non-earning dependants. Sex-wise, 
among every 1,000 males, as many as 447 are self-supporting, 149 are earning and 404 non-earning depen¬ 
dants. As against this, among every 1,000 females, just 65 are self-supporting, but as many as 249 are earn¬ 
ing and 680 are non-earning dependants. Thus, one out of every four of the females in this state is an earn¬ 
ing dependant. This is in keeping with the fact that in a majority of the castes or sects in this state —whether 
cultivating, artisan or, to a smaller extent, trading —females generally assist their men-folk in their occupa¬ 
tions, unless they are physically unable to do so. Very often, particular tasks arc entrusted solely to 
thnn. Actually, the figures regarding the economic status of females, whether as self-supporting or earning 
dependants, are bound to have been underrated because of certain sentiments still current locally. 

The proportion of self-supporting persons is slightly and that of non-earning dependants considerably 
smaller in the rural than in the urban areas. As against this, that of earning dependants is remarkably 
higher in the former than in the latter. The lower proportion of self-supporting persons in rural areas, is 
due, among various other factors, to a greater adherence to the joint family system (which tends to reduce 
the proportion of self-supporting persons and increase that of earning dependants) and a larger emigration 
of self-supporting persons for economic reasons. Similarly, both the lower proportion of the non-earning and 
the higher proportion of the earning dependants in rural areas, is largely due to their comparatively more 
backward population, limited facilities in respect of schools, lower percentage of the higher and middle 
income groups, greater number of independent occupational units in which all the family can participate 
and a larger ‘incidence’ of semi-employment resulting chiefly from the heavy demand for agricultural labour 
during the busy seasons. The agricultural classes, as compared with the non-agriciiltural, have a slightly 
smaller proportion of self-supporting persons and an appreciably smaller proportion of non-earning depen¬ 
dants but a markedly higher proportion of earning dependants. Thus, the variations in these proportions, 
as among these two sets of classes, are broadly identical with the corresponding variations as between the 
rural and the urban areas. The reasons for the variations arc also, more or less, identical. Again, the pro¬ 
portion of these three categories, varies appreciably from class to class both among the agricultural or non- 
agricultural classes due to variations in the literacy standard, size of the family, degree of adherence to the 
joint family, sex proportion, relative capacity to absorb persons belonging to other classes and the extent, 
of the participation of women in occupational activities in the various communities, castes, etc., from which 
each of the classes derives its major numbers. Some of these factors, operating in the same class, tend to 

produce opposite results. 

Among every 1,000 persons in the Livelihood Class of Owner Cultivators, 224 arc self-supporting and 
224 are earning and 552 non-earning dependants. This class, among all classes, records the lowest propor¬ 
tion of the self-supporting and the second highest proportion of the earning dependants. The former resu 
mainly from the continued adherence of the cultivating castes to the joint family system, the drift of mnny 
youngsters and poor widows from this class to other classes and to the fact that quite a number of the 
widowed females and aged or infirm males of this class, who do not have any grown-up mnlo dependant , 
lease out their lands and either remain inactive or take to other less responsible occupations. The loiter t.e. 
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very high proportion of earning dependants, results mainly from its relatively low literacy and th 
;rence of the cultivating castes to the joint family system and from the fact that in most of the fam he 
belonging to such castes almost all the able bodied members, of either sex, take an active interest in cul 
tion. Consquent on the high proportion of earning dependants in this class, its proportion of non- ^ g 
dependants is very low. Similarly, among every 1,000 persons belonging to the Livelihood Class ol tenant 
Cultivators in this state, 234 are self-supporting, 250 arc earning and 510 are non-earning deperu an .11 J 
as compared with the other classes in general, this class has a low proportion of self-supporting as well 
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of non-earning dependants but an unusually high—in fact, along with the Livelihood Class of Agricultural 
Labourers, the highest—proportion of earning dependants. Its low proportion of the self-supporting is 
due again to the prevalence of the joint family system among the cultivating castes and the drifting of many 
of the youngsters from this class to agricultural labour or to non-agricultural occupations. Its high pro¬ 
portion of earning dependants is due to its poor literacy and economic backwardness. In no other class, 
except that of Agricultural Labourers, are women and children economically more active than in this class 
The high proportion of earning dependants in the class naturally lowers its proportion of non-earning de¬ 
pendants. Out of every l,00cTpersons belonging to the Livelihood Class of Agricultural Labourers, 800 are 
self-supporting, 250 are earning and 414 are non-earning dependants. Thus, this class, among all the classes, 
records the highest proportion of both the self-supporting and the earning dependants and by far the lowest 
proportion of the non-earning dependants. Because of its particularly low economic and literacy standards 
all members in this class, except the very young and the extremely old and infirm, irrespective of sex, re¬ 
main economically inactive only when employment is not available. Besides, many youngsters, widows 
and sometimes even the aged beloaging to the Livelihood Class of Tenant Cultivators or the poorer 
sections of the other classes drift to agricultural labour. It is, therefore, not surprising that roughly one 
out of every three in this class is self-supporting, one out of every four an earning dependant and only a mino¬ 
rity fails to contribute regularly towards its.own maintenance. Out of every 1.000 persons belonging to 
the Livelihood Class of Agricultural Rent Receivers, 288 are self-supporting, 138 are earning and 574 are 
non-earning dependants. Thus,.in this class, the proportion of the self-supporting is fairly high and of 
earning dependants considerably lower and of non-earning dependants appreciably higher than in the other 
agricultural classes. Its high proportion of self-supporting persons results from the fact that many females 
(including widows) who have acquired or inherited lands lease them out. Its low proportion of earning 
dependants and high proportion of non-earning dependants is largely a reflection of its relatively high literacy 
and economic standards. 


Out of every 1,003 persons belonging to the Livelihood Class of Production (other than cultivation) 
265 are self-supporting and 176 are earning and 559 are non-earning dependants. ' In respect of this distribu¬ 
tion, this class, among all classes, bears the closest resemblance to the total population of the state. This 
class records the highest proportion of the earning and the lowest proportion of the non-earning dependants 
among all non-agricultural classes. This fits in with the fact that, among all of them, it is the most backward 
in respect of literacy and proportionately draws the largest number—in fact, a decisive majority—from the 
rural areas. Out of every 1,000 persons belonging to the Livelihood Class of Commerce, 264 are self-support¬ 
ing, just 72 are earning and as many as 661 are non-earning dependants. The comparatively low propor¬ 
tion of self-supporting persons in this class is largely due to the marked adherence of both the indigenous 
and non-indigenous trading castes and sects in the state to the joint family system. Its low proportion of 
earning dependants (actually, the lowest among all classes) and the high proportion of non-earning dependants 
(actually, the highest recorded among all classes) merely reflect the fact that, among all of the classes, it is the 
mostliterate and its females are economically the least active. The corresponding distribution in the Livelihood 
Class of Transport is not very dissimilar to that in Commerce. Among every 1,000 persons belonging to 
the class of Transport, 275 are self-supporting, only 78 are earning and as many as 647 are non-earning 
dependants. Its unusually low proportion of the earning and unusually high proportion of the non-earning 
dependants is due to its concentration in urban areas and to the fact that the economic and literacy standards 
of the employees of the railway and road transport organisations and their dependants, who form roughly 
one third of the class, are considerably above the average for the state. Among every 1,000 persons belong¬ 
ing to the Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources, as many as 303 are self-supporting, 
only 110 are earning and as many as 587 are non-earning dependants. All this fits in with the fact that this 
residuary class, as a whole, also draws its strength mostly from urban areas and is comparatively well off 
from the point of view of literacy. 



SECTION II 


Secondary Means of Livelihood 

(Thf talks relevant to this Section arc Main Table 4 B-II—Secondary Means of Livelihood ' given at page 141 of Part II-B of 
this Volume; Subsidiary Tables ' 4.2 ' to 4 1 .V given at pages 112 to 119 of Part LB ; and Subsidiary Tables' 5.2 \ ‘ 5.3 V 5 4* 
and' 5.5 ' given at pages 141 , 148 152 and 156 again of Part I-B o f this Volume). ’ 

15. Instructions to Enumerators and Limitations. —During this census, the enumera¬ 
tors had been directed to ascertain and record the secondary means of livelihood, if any, 
in respect of each and every person enumerated by them. The instructions issued in 
this regard specified that (?') in case of self-supporting persons with only one means of 
livelihood, no entry was to be made for the simple reason that such persons had no se¬ 
condary means of livelihood at all ; (ii) in case of self-supporting persons with more 
than one means of livelihood, the occupation through which.they earned the second lar¬ 
gest portion of their income was to be recorded as their secondary means of livelihood— 
the occupation from which they obtained the largest portion having been treated as 
their principal means of livelihood ; and, lastly, (Hi) in case of earning dependants— 
i. e., of those maintained partly by their own regular income and partly by the income of 
others—the occupation through which they obtained all or the'greater part of their own 
income was to be treated as their secondary means of livelihood. In case of the third 
category of persons, the instructions further clarified that it was absolutely unnecessary 
for the enumerators to ascertain as to which of the two incomes was more important for 
the maintenance of the persons*. 

It will thus be obvious that no notice has been taken of subsidiary means of liveli¬ 
hood beyond the secondary. There are a large number of persons in this state who have 
more than two means of livelihood. Fairly common examples would be that of a vakil 
or a doctor or a government servant who is also an agricultural rent receiver and further 
derives some regular income from buildings rented out or from bank deposits or shares ; 
or of a trader or a village officer who is also an owner cultivator in respect of a portion 
of his lands and an absentee landlord in respect of the other. But more important 
than this 4 lacuna ’ with regard to the exhaustive listing of ail the various means of liveli¬ 
hood through which a self-supporting person, or an earning dependant, derives his total 
income, is the rather unsatisfactory performance of the enumerators even in respect of record¬ 
ing only the secondary means of livelihood as indicated in the preceding paragraph. It must, 
however, be said in favour of the enumerators that an appreciable number of citizens 
themselves are not punctilious about getting their secondary or subsidiary means of liveli¬ 
hood recorded. For example, many owner cultivators, who supplement their income 
through agricultural labour, or tenant cultivation or agricultural rent, or stock-breeding, 
or through various artisan trades such as the making of footwear or earthenware, or through 
services such as those pertaining to hairdressing or washing of clothes, do not care to be 
recorded as anything other than pattedars. Similarly, many traders, lawyers, govern¬ 
ment servants, etc., who also derive a regular income through building or agricultural 
rents, interests from shares or bank deposits, think it unnecessary to recount their secon- 
dary sources of income. It may be that in many of such cases the income so derived 
is relatively insignificant. Again, a large proportion of youngsters and females in tne 

•The enumerators had been generally directed not to enquire or estimate for purposes of any of the census questions the exact 
income accruing to any person. 
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state supplement the family income either directly, i.e., by their own earnings m kind 
or cash, obtained through occupations elsewhere, or indirectly, i.e., by assisting their 
elders in their craft, trade or occupation who would have otherwise been forced to engage 
labourers or workmen in order to maintain the same out-turn. Many of such persons 
think it below their dignity to classify themselves as labourers, or not quite in accordance 
with the deference due to the head of the household to classify themselves as partners in 
the family undertakings. This must be one of the reasons for the fact that over a quarter 
of the persons in this state who declared themselves to be earning dependants did not 
specify the precise occupation from which they derived their earnings. 

16. Proportion of Persons deriving a regular Secondary Income from different Livelihoods 
and the overbearing importance of Agricultural Labour in this respect. —- The returns for the 
secondary means of livelihood indicate that of the 258 self-supporting, among every 1,000 
persons in this state, 47 or roughly about one twentieth of the total population possess a 
secondary means of livelihood in addition to their principal. Again, about a fifth of the 
total population are dependants who are supplementing the income of their respective 
families by their own regular earnings, however meagre they may be. It will thus be 
obvious that, in spite of the underestimation detailed in the preceding paragraph, the 'se¬ 
condary means of livelihood 5 plays a very important part in the economy of the state—not 
so much in providing an opportunity to the main bread-winner of the family to supplement 
his (or her) own principal income , as in enabling his dependants to make some regular con¬ 
tribution towards their own maintenance. Table 3 gives figures, among every 1,000 of the 
persons enumerated in this state, pertaining to ( i) the number of persons principally 
dependant on the occupations pertinent to each of the eight livelihood classes, with 
their fbreak-up according to self-supporting and earning and non-earning dependants, 
(ii) the number of self-supporting persons regularly supplementing their principal income 
through occupations pertinent to each of the eight livelihood classes and, lastly, (Hi) the 
number of earning dependants deriving their regular earnings through occupations perti¬ 
nent to each of the eight livelihood classes. 

No. of earn¬ 
ing depen¬ 
dants deriving 
their own in¬ 
come through 
occupations 
grouped 
in Col: (1) 

(4) 

18 

4 
94 
1 

13 
4 


13 
52 

Total .. 1,000 258 199 543 47 199 

S.M.L. *= Secondary Means of Livelihood. 


Table 3 


Occupations pertinent to the 
Livelihood Class of 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 

VIII. 

IX. 


a) 

Owner Cultivation 
Tenant Cultivation 
Agricultural Labour .. 
Agricultural Rent 
Production (other than 
cultivation) 

Commerce .. 

Transport .. 

Other Services and 
Miscellaneous Sources. 
Unspecified occupations 


No. principally dependant on occupations 

grouped in Col : (1) 


Total 

( 2 ) 

412 

74 

172 

24 

135 

51 

13 

119 


Self- 

Suppor¬ 

ting 

(2a) 

92 

17 

53 

7 

36 

13 

4 

36 


Earning 

Depen¬ 

dants 

(2b) 

92 

19 

43 

3 

24 

4 
1 

13 


Non-Earn- 
ing Depen¬ 
dants 

(2c) 

228 

38 

76 

14 

75 

34 

8 

70 


No of Self- 
supporting 
persons deri¬ 
ving their 
S.M.L.* thro¬ 
ugh occupa¬ 
tions grouped 
in Col: (1) 

(3) 


10 

3 

1 

10 
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1?. From the figures given in Table3, it will beobvious that of all the secondary occu - 
jmlions in IhissfaJc* agricultural labour is by far the most important. Of the total number of 
self-support ing persons in this state, who have a regular secondary means of livelihood, in 
addition to theii principal, about 19 percent, or slightly less than one fifth, obtained their 
secondary income through agricultural labour. But even more impressive is the fact that 
ol tla total number of earning dependants in this state, over 47* per cent, or roughly half, 
derived their earnings through agricultural labour. In fact, it will not exactly be an 
exaggerat ion to assert that from the point of view of the total numbers employed, both fully 
and jfartly ( i.r ., principally and secondarily ), by different occupations in this state, 
agricultural labour takes precedence overall the others. This point could be further illus- 
trated with some figures. Nodoubt, among every 3,000 of the population in this state, as 
many as 412 arc principally dependant on owner cultivation and appreciably less than half 
the number, namely 172. arc similarly dependant on agricultural labour. But as already 
stated, of these ] .000 persons, 258 are self-supporting—of whom,in turn, 47 possess two 
means of livelihood, principal and a secondary—and 109 are earning dependants and the 
remaining 5 13 do not regularly earn anything at all. In other words, the different occu¬ 
pations in the state employ, partly or wholly, 504 persons among every 3,000 of its popula¬ 
tion. Of these 504 persons," as many as 31 percent work as agricultural labourers, 23 as owner 
cultivators, 3 2 each in occupations connected with production (other than cultivation) 
and other services and miscellaneous sources, 5 as tenant cultivators, 4 in occupations 
connected with commerce. 2 receive agricultural rent and 1 is engaged in occupations 
connected with transport. This analysis sutlers from many limitations and has no bearing 
on the relative extent of the capacity of the different occupations in the sustenance of the 
total population of the state. It, however, clearly establishes the fact that from the point of 
view of merely the numbers engaged, both wholly and partly, in different occupations, agricultural 
labour is second to none in the state, not even to owner cultivation . 4 his isnothmgsurprising. 
In the average village, the physically fit among the males, females and the grown-up 
children who do not work intheirown fields or in those belongingto the others in the village, 
regularly or during the busy seasons, for payment (in cash or kind) or as a matter of 

normal routine, form an 4 exclusive minority. 

Amono- the other occupations, owner cultivation is the second most important as 
a secondary means of livelihood. Next in order, are occupations connected with other 
services and miscellaneous sources and production. The rest are not very significant. 

18. Secondary Means of Livelihood among different Livelihood Classes. —Figures 
pertaining to (?) the number of self-supporting persons possessing a secondary income and 
?•?) earning dependants, among every 1,000 persons belonging to each of the eight liveli¬ 
hood classes in the state, further split up in terms of the occupations from which the. 
self-supporting persons derive their secondary income or the earning dependants obtain 

their regular earnings, are given in Table 4. 


* In addition to this number, about 20 per eent of the total number of earning f 1 Vn„t" 0 f’tt,oar'nin^ elofi"n‘r!«‘ 

Drcciso occupation through which they derived their earnings. But considering tlie fact that of th g wefe from 

per cent were from the families of owner cultivators (with females c^ presumed that the major- 

the families of agricultural labourers and 7 were from the families of tenant cultivators, it can saieiy I 

ity of these earning dependant* were also earning mainly as agricultural labourers. 
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Table 4 


Proportion of the self-supporting with a secondary income and 
of earning dependents, among every 1,000 belonging to the 

Occupation through which the Livelihood Class ot 

„ i t _:„ ___ K. -— 


Secondary Income is Derived 

r 

I* 

II* 

_ _A_ 


III* 

IV* 

v 




JL 

4 




,_ _A_ 




( 

* 

r 

- 1 

( 


f 




S.S.j 

E.D.f 

S.S. 

E.D. 

S.S. 

E.D. 

S.S. 

E.D 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(3) 

(7) 

(3) 

(9) 

I 

Owner Cultivation 

• • 

38 

6 

4 

5 

3 

1 

2 

II 

Tenant Cultivation 

8 

4 

• • 

15 

1 

1 

1 

1 

III 

Agricultural Labour 

10 

98 

15 

152 

• • 

139 

42 

72 

IV 

Agricultural Rent 

1 

• • 

1 

• • 

5 

1 

• • 

2 

V 

Production (other than 










cultivation). . 

14 

10 

18 

14 

7 

8 

17 

9 

VI 

Commerce 

5 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

14 

4 

VII 

Transport 

1 

• • 

2 

1 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 

VIII 

Other Services and Miscel¬ 










laneous Sources 

14 

9 

9 

11 

6 

12 

40 

15 

IX 

Unspecified Occupations 

• • 

62 

• • 

51 

• • 

85 

• • 

38 


Total 

53 

224 

54 

250 

25 

250 

116 

138 


Table 4 -(Concld.) 


Occupation through which the 
Secondary Income is derived 


Proportion of the self-supporting with a secondary income and 
of earning dependents, among every 1,000 belonging to the 

Livelihood Class oi 


.A. 


V* 


VI* 


VII* 


VTTT * 




(1) 

S.S. 

(10) 

E.D. 

(ID 

I 

Owner Cultivation 

18 

8 

II 

Tenant Cultivation 

7 

3 

III 

Agricultural Labour 

13 

80 

IV 

Agricultural Rent 

6 

1 

V 

Production (other than 
cultivation) 

4 

41 

VI 

Commerce 

2 

5 

VII 

Transport 

• • 

• • 

VIII 

Other Services and Miscel¬ 
laneous Sources 

4 

11 

IX 

Unspecified Occupations 

• • 

27 


Total 

54 

176 


S.S. 

E.D. 

S.S. 

E.D. 

S.S. 

E.D* 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

11 

3 

4 

1 

13 

4 

4 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

16 

1 

24 

7 

38 

9 

1 

3 

• • 

9 

1 

3 

7 

1 

9 

2 

6 

3 

20 

1 

5 

2 

3 

• • 

1 

1 

8 

• • 

1 

** 

D 

7 

3 

21 

7 

33 

• • 

16 

• • 

9 

• • 

23 

38 

72 

17 

78 

43 

110 


19. From the figures given in Table 4 it will be obvious that, among all the classes,, 
that of Tenant Cultivators records the largest proportion of persons in receipt of a se¬ 
condary income— i. e ., of self-supporting persons who have a secondary means of livelihood 
besides the principal, and of dependants who are earning something regularly on their 

* Livelihood Class I represents cultivators of land, wholly or mainly owned, and their dependants ; II represents cultivators 
of land, wholly or mainly unowned, and their dependants ; III represents cultivating labourers and their dependants ; IV repre¬ 
sents non-cultivating owners of land, agricultural rent receivers, and their dependants ; V represents persons, and* their de¬ 
pendants, who derive their principal means of livelihood from Production (other than cultivation) ; VI represents persons, and 
their dependants, who derive their principal means of livelihood from Commerce ; VII represents persons, and their dependants 
who derive their principal means of livelihood from Transport; and VIII represents persons, and their dependants, who derive 
their principal means of livelihood from Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources. 


■J. S.S = Self-Supporting. 
t E.D*= Earning Dependants. 
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mvn. The secondary income of the persons belonging to this class is mostly obtained 



/ 


paratively very low in the Livelihood Class of Agricultural Labourers. This largely 
reflects the fact that most of the regular farm employees are not allowed to, or cannot, 
engage themselves, simultaneously in other occupations. Their own duties include a 
variety of tasks—field work, tending of cattle, the repairing and the making of various 
types of farm implements and accessories, transport of agricultural produce for purposes 
of marketing, etc. Quite often, the household work of their employees is also deemed 
to be part of their duties. As against this, the proportion of self-supporting persons 
belonging to other groups who take to agricultural labour, especially in the busy seasons, 
as|a secondary occupation is relatively very heavy. The Livelihood Class of Agricul¬ 
tural Rent Receivers records the next highest proportion of persons with a secondary 
means of livelihood. The chief distinction of this class in this respect is the fact 
that a very heavy portion of its self-supporting persons (exceeding 40 per cent) is in 
receipt of a secondary income. Besides, this secondary income is derived from a wide 
range of occupations. This is not surprising considering the fact that the persons belong¬ 
ing to this class have to devote very little of their own time for obtaining their 
principal income. A fairly heavy portion of the persons belonging to this class also 
obtains its secondary income through agricultural labour. This portion is drawn from 
the poorer sections of the class including those who cannnot cultivate their own lands 
because of physical infirmities, or the demise of the adult male members of the family, 
or the lack of the requisite capital. The Livelihood Class of Production comes next in 
order in this respect. Most of the persons with a secondary income in this class obtain 
the income through agricultural labour, occupations connected with production itself 
(largely due to the fact that in artisan families the junior members and the females 
are actively associated in the ancestral crafts) and, to a considerably lesser extent, through 
owner cultivation. The secondary means of livelihood is not relatively conspicuous in 
the other three Livelihood Classes of Commerce, Transport and Other Services and Miscel¬ 
laneous Sources. There is no doubt that persons belonging to these three classes, among 
all classes, are the most indifferent in respect of the recording of their secondary means 
of livelihood. In spite of this, there can be no denying the fact that on account of their 
comparatively better economic and educational standards, a very large proportion of 
their youngsters and females remain economically inactive and do not contribute regularly 
to .the fanuly earnings. To that extent, therefore, the classes are bound to be short of 
persons deriving a secondary income. Again, the number of self-supporting persons 
navincr a secondary means of livelihood is particularly low in the Livelihood Class of 
Transport. This mainly reflects the fact that relatively few of the railway and road 
transport employees and persons engaged in transport through vehicles, who form the 
majority of the self-supporting persons in the class, have a secondary occupation. 


20. Secondary Means of Livelihood in the various Districts of the State .—The propor¬ 
tion of self-supporting persons with a secondary means of livelihood (in addition to their 
principal) and of earning dependants, among every 1,000 of the population, in each distric 
of the state, split-up according to occupations from which the self-supporting persons 
derive their secondary income or earning dependants obtain their regular earnings are 

given in Table 5. 
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Table 5 


District 


Proportion of the self-supporting deriving their secondary jncome and of 

EARNING DEPENDANTS OBTAINING TIIEIR EARNINGS TIIROUCH OCCUPATIONS li I I IA/ N'J TO 

_ _A_----- - -- - - \ 


Owner Cultivation 

_As_ 


Tenant Cultivation Agricultural Labour 

A _ _- v 


Agricultural Rent 

_A-- 


P) 

Hyderabad State 

Aurangabad 

Parbhani 

Nanded 

Bidar 

Bhir 

Osmanabad 

Hyderabad 

Mahbubnagar 

Raichur 

Gulbarga 

Adilabad 

Nizamabad 

Medak 

Karimnagar 

Warangal 

Nalgonda 


S.S.* 

( 2 ) 

6 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

5 

3 
8 

4 
17 
10 
14 

8 

10 


E.D.t 

( 3 ) 

18 

11 

12 

14 

20 

18 

13 

2 

25 

41 

10 

10 

53 

81 

21 

12 

16 


s.s. 

(4) 

5 

6 
4 

3 

4 
6 
8 
2 

7 
4 
4 

8 
10 

8 

6 

4 

5 


E.D. 

(5) 

4 

6 

3 
2 

4 

4 

7 
• • 

5 

4 

5 

4 

8 

5 
4 
1 
4 


S.S. 

( 3 ) 

9 

8 

5 

5 

8 

9 

8 

2 

11 

11 

7 
5 

18 

18 

8 

12 

12 


E.D. 

( 7 ) 

94 

74 

78 

90. 

97 

52 

65 

42 

163 

67 

61 

84 

130 

154 

93 

129 

122 


S.S. 

( 8 ) 

3 

4 

3 

4 
3 

3 

4 
2 
6 

5 
4 

3 

4 
3 
3 

3 

4 


E.D. 

( 0 ) 

i 

i 

i 


i 

i 


• • 


i 

i 

i 


• * 


Table 5— (concld.) 


Proportion of the self-supporting deriving their secondary income and of 
earning dependants obtaining their earnings through occupations relevant to: 


District 


Production 


Commerce 


Transport 



S.S. 

E.D. 

S.S. 

E.D. 

S.S. 

(1) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Hyderabad State 

10 

13 

3 

4 

1 

Aurangabad 

4 

7 

3 

3 

• • 

Parbhani 

2 

6 

3 

2 

• • 

Nanded 

4 

12 

4 

3 

• • 

Bidar 

4 

9 

5 

8 

• • 

Bhir 

4 

6 

4 

2 

• • 

Osmanabad 

8 

6 

4 

3 

• • 

Hyderabad 

4 

11 

8 

7 

2 

Mahbubnagar 

14 

22 

3 

3 

1 

Raichur 

7 

9 

4 

3 

• • 

Gulbarga 

8 

12 

4 

3 

• • 

Adilabad 

6 

11 

2 

2 

1 

Nizamabad 

18 

26 

3 

3 

2 

Medak 

17 

22 

4 

4 

2 

Karimnagar 

16 

23 

2 

3 

• • 

Warangal 

15 

13 

2 

4 

1 

Nalgonda 

• S.S. = Self-supporting 

22 

16 

t E.D. 

3 5 

. =Earning Dependants 



1 

1 

1 


Other Services 

Occupa¬ 

and Miscellane¬ 

tion un¬ 

ous Sources 

specified 

f —-- 

-A - 


S.S. 

E.D. 

ED. 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

10 

13 

52 

9 

14 

130 

8 

12 

104 

11 

24 

32 

11 

9 

61 

11 

14 

166 

8 

8 

135 

8 

17 

6 

11 

13 

15 

11 

11 

25 

10 

9 

82 

6 

14 

44 

13 

12 

14 

16 

13 

24 

9 

16 

36 

8 

12 

16 

10 

9 

24 


From the figures given in Table 
by far the most important source 


5, it will again be obvious that agricultural 
of the secondary means of livelihood in all the 


labour is 
districts- 
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oi the stale, i lie position of agricultural labour in this respect becomes almost pre¬ 
eminent n it is assumed for reasons detailed in the foot note in paragraph 17 above _ that 

most of die earning dependants who did not specify the occupations through which they 
obtained their earnings were also employed as agricultural labourers. Among the others 
owner cultivation and occupations connected with production and other services and 
miscellaneous sources are the more significant in all the districts from the point of view 
of the numbers resorting to them as the secondary means of livelihood—except that in 
Hyderabad District occupations connected with commerce take precedence over owner 
cultivation and in Osmanabad, Aurangabad and Bhir Districts, tenant cultivation takes 
precedence over those connected with production. Among these three categories them¬ 
selves, occupations connected with production in the south-eastern districts of Karim- 
nagar, Warangal and Nalgonda and in Mahbubnagar and Gulbarga Districts, those connec¬ 
ted with other services and miscellaneous sources inNanded, Bhir, Aurangabad, Parbhani, 
Osmanabad, Adilabad and Hyderabad Districts, and owner cultivation in Nizamabad, 
Medak, Raichur and Bidar Districts offer the largest volume of employment as secondary 
occupations. 

Summary .—The secondary means of livelihood plays a very important part in the economy of the state- 
not so much in providing an opportunity to the main bread-winner of the family to supplement his (or her) 
own principal income as in enabling his dependants to make some regular contribution towards their own 
maintenance. The census returns amply prove this in spite of the fact that the recording of the secondary 
means of livelihood has not been entirely satisfactory. Slightly less than one fifth of the total number of 
self-supporting persons in the state have a secondary income and over a quarter of the dependants are contri¬ 
buting towards their maintenance by their own regular earnings. Again, among all occupations, agricultural 
labour holds a pre-eminent position as the secondary source of income or means of livelihood. About 19 per 
cent of the self-supporting persons with a secondary means of livelihood owe their secondary income and over 
47 per cent of the dependants who earn something regularly derive their earnings from agricultural labour. 
The latter percentage is considerably underestimated bccauseovera quarter of the earning dependants drawn 
mostly from Agricultural Livelihood Classes have not indicated their secondary means of livelihood—which 
could not have been anything but agricultural labour in a majority of the cases. In fact, it can be claimed 
that from the point of view of the total numbers employed, in terms of both principal and secondary occupa¬ 
tions , agricultural labour takes precedence over even owner cultivation. It may be recalled that from 
the point of view of only the principal occupation, owner cultivation is by far the most important 
among all the occupations in the state. Among the other occupations, owner cultivation and those pertinent 
to both production and other services and miscellaneous sources provide the secondary means of livelihood 
■of the largest numbers. Among every, 1,000 persons in the state, the number of self-supporting persons deriv¬ 
ing a secondary income from owner cultivation, tenant cultivation, agricultural labour , agricultural rent and 
from occupations pertinent to production, commerce, transport and other services and miscellaneous sources 
is 6, 5, 9, 3, 10, 3, 1 and 10 respectively. Similarly, the number of earning dependants, among every 1,000 
of the state’s population, who are deriving their earnings through owner cultivation, tenant cultivation, 
agricultural labour , agricultural rent and occupations pertinent to production, commerce and other services 
and miscellaneous sources is 18, 4, 94 , 1, 13, 4 and 13 respectively and 52 of these earning dependants have not 
specified the occupation through which they obtained their earnings and the proportion of earning depen¬ 
dants engaged in occupations pertaining to transport is less than even 1. 

Among the individual livelihood classes that of Tenant Cultivators records the largest proportion of 
persons with a secondary income. The Livelihood Classes of Owner Cultivators and Agricultural Labourer# 
come next in order. In all these three classes, Agricultural Labour is by far the most important source for the 
secondary income. The Livelihood Class of Agricultural Rent Receivers, which is next in order, has the dis¬ 
tinction of recording by far the largest number of self-supporting persons in receipt of a secondary income, 
although its proportion of dependants earning regularly is by no means conspicuous. Next in this respect 
is the Livelihood Class of persons principally dependant on Production. Most of the persons in this class with 
a secondary income obtain it through agricultural labour and through occupations connected with production 
and, to a considerably smaller extent, owner cultivation. The secondary means of livelihood is comparatively 
the least conspicuous among the remaining Livelihood Classes of persons principally dependant on Transport, 
Commerce and Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources, in the order mentioned, mainly because or t e 
proportionately small number of dependants deriving any regular income. 


SECTION III 

Employment 


(The tables relevant to this Section arc Main Table ‘B- — 111-Employers, Employees and Independent H orl.ers in Industries 
and Service, b y Divisions and Sub-Divisions' andthe 'District Index of Non-Agricultural Occupations givenat pages 187 and 303 
of Part II—Bof this Volume ; and Subsidiary Tables '5.7' to '5.17' given at pages 161 to 171 of 1 art I—B of this Volume). 

21. Scope, Instructions to Enumerators and Limitations. —The distribution of the 
population in terms of the primary economic status, i.e., according to self-supporting 
persons, earning dependants and non-earning dependants has been dealt with in Sec¬ 
tion I of this Chapter. Economically, of these three categories of persons, while the 
non-earning dependants are deemed to be passive and the earning dependants to be se¬ 
mi-active, all self-supporting persons are deemed to be active*, unless they happen to 
be maintained principally by agricultural rent, income from non-agricultural property 
such as building rents or interest from shares or bank deposits, pensions, mansabs, 
grants, charity, or as inmates of asylums, or by following economically unproductive 
activities such as prostitution. Of the 4,811,189 self-supporting persons in the state, 
(a) 1,570,488 or 33 per cent are principally engaged in all types of industries and ser¬ 
vices, ( b ) 1,719,132 or 36 per cent in owner cultivation, (c) 322,863 or 7 per cent in ten¬ 
ant cultivation, (d) 979,777 or 20 per cent in agricultural labour and lastly, (e) 218,929 
or 4 per cent are economically inactive, i.e., they belong to the exceptions mentioned 
in the preceding sentence. This section deals only with the category mentioned at (a) 
above i.e., of the economically active persons following all types of industries and services, 
detailing the distribution of their numbers according both to certain divisions, sub-divisions 
and groups adopted for the purpose | and as employers, employees and independent workers. 
In the instructions issued to the enumerators, employers, employees and independent 
workers were defined as indicated below. 


“A person should be treated as an employer only if he has necessarily to em¬ 
ploy any other person (or persons) in order to carry on the business from which he 
secures his principal livelihood and pays the other person (or persons) a salary or 
wage, in cash or kind. For purposes of determining an employer, casual or part-time 
employment, which does not provide the principal means of livelihood of the person 
(or persons) employed, should not be taken into account. If a person employs a 
cook or other person for domestic service, he should not be recorded as an emp¬ 
loyer merely for that reason. 

A person should be treated as an employee only if he ordinarily works under 
some other person for a salary or a wage, in cash or kind, as the means of earning his 
principal livelihood. There may be persons who are employed as managers, superin¬ 
tendents, agents, etc., and in that capacity control other workers. Such persons 
are also only employees and should not be treated as employers. 

A person should be treated as an independent worker only if he is not employed 
by anyone else and who does not also employ anybody else in order to earn his 
principal livelihood.” 

•As stated in paragraph 7 at page 100 in Part II—B of this Volume, economic activities ,include all activities the result of 
which is the production of useful commodities or the performance of useful services ; but not including the performance 
of domestic or personal services by members of a family household to one another. 

fVide Appendix II to the Indian'Census Economic Classification Scheme given at page 104 of Part II—B of this Volume. 
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22. The census figures pertaining to the number of persons engaged in all indus- 
tries and services and their divisions, sub-divisions and groups are n,ot exactly represeu- 

S t,VC ,-£ f t1lc -r tUal numbers em pi°yed in the relevant non-agricultural occupations 
lie fhlrerence between the two is due to the following reasons :_ 

(а) The census figures relate only to self-supporting persons and do not cover 
earning dependants. It may be recalled that every person in receipt of a regular in¬ 
come, irrespective of the capacity in which he obtained his earnings and the size of such 
earnings, was deemed only to be an earning dependant if he was dependent, re¬ 
gardless of the degree of his dependency, on any other person. Again, the person’s 
dependency or otherwise was not determined in an abstract manner from the size of his 
earnings but from the standard of life led by him. Thus, a large number of persons, 
more especially the junior members following family trades or occupations and earning 

females, who would normally be treated as engaged in the relevant occupations, have 
not been taken account of in these census figures. 

(б) The census returns for self-supporting persons are themselves underesti¬ 
mated, because in a number of cases the classification of persons according to self-sup¬ 
porting, earning and non-earning dependants was influenced more by sentiments rather 
than economic realities. As detailed in Section I of this Chapter, due to the prevalence 
of the joint family system, many junior members in such families, who were earning 
much more than what was required for their maintenance, were returned as earn¬ 
ing, or sometimes even as non-earning dependants merely out of deference to the pater¬ 
familias. Similarly, because of the conventional role of men as the bread-winners in 
the family, many females, who were more than fully maintaining themselves out of 
their own earnings, were returned only as earning dependants. 

(c) These census figures ignore entirely the secondary means of livelihood 
returned by even the self-supporting persons. And each one of them has been classified, 
subject to certain principle-; according only to his (or her) principal means of livelihood 
and only under one of the divisions, sub-divisions and groups pertinent to all industries 
and services, although in quite a large number of cases they could, from certain points 
of view, be deemed to belong to more than one division, sub-division and group*. 

On account of these limitations, the actual number of persons engaged in various 
non-agricultural occupations are bound to be more than the figures pertaining to the 

•Thus, the large number of pprions in the state who though principally owner or tenant cultivators, or agricultural la¬ 
bourers or rent receivers, are also engaged in non-agricultural occupations (such as stock raisers, llshcrmcn, artisans, tra¬ 
ders, wuhcrmcn, priests, birb?rs, d) n;stic servants, unspecified 1 iburcrs, etc., in rural areas) have been excluded from these 
census figures. Similarly, the fairly large number of persons with more than one non-agricultural means of livelihood (such ns 
lawyers receiving building rents, general merchants also doing badness ns insurance or newspaper agents or as dealers in petrol 
or drugs, kirana merchants also engaged in money lending and cobblers also engaged in rope making or scavenging) have been 
classified only under one of the relevant divisions, sub-divisions and groups according to the principal occupation returned by 
them. Lastly, in case of the self-supporting persons principally following non-agricultural occupations, their exact classifica¬ 
tion has been made subject to certain broad principles. If the work done by any of such persons in their individual 
capacity pertained to occupations relating to Production (other than cultivation), Commerce, or Transport, then he was 
classified under the relevant occupation. But if his work did not warrant such a classification and he was not a domestic 
servant, then he was classified accordingly, wherever possible, on the basis of the work turned out by his employer, if any. 
All the rest of the self-supporting persons, including domestic servants, were classified under the occupations pertinent to Other 
Services and Miscellaneous Sources. Again, all producers-cura-sellers were treated only as producers and all the repairers were 
treated as makers or manufacturers. Thus, mechanics or fitters in a railway or road-transport organisation were not classi¬ 
fied under the sub-divisions of ‘Railway transport’ or ‘Transport by road’, as the case may be, but under that of the manufac¬ 
ture of‘Transport Equipment’; the driver of any vehicle in a factory, bank or government department (say the Medical or 
Police) was classified under ‘Transport by road’; a civil engineer or a doctor in the railways or a textile mill went under 
the ‘Transport by rail’ or manufacture of‘Cotton textiles’ as the case may be ; a workman in a shop or bank went under the 
relevant sub-division of Commerce; a mechanic in the P.W.D. under ‘Manufacture of machinery and Engineering Workshops’; 
and all persons engaged in the miking (or the processing) and the selling of articles like potters, carpenters, silversmiths, milk¬ 
men, etc., were grouped under the relevant sub-division of Production and not Commerce. 
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relevant divisions, sub-divisions and gioups of all industries and services as given 

in this Section_or in the relevant tables in Part I-B and Part II-B of this \ olurne. 

In spite of all these limitations, the census figures are generally reliable enough to pre¬ 
sent a satisfactory picture of the relative strength of individual non-agricultural occu¬ 
pations their dispersal over rural and urban areas, the extent to which they draw their 
strength from the two sexes and, lastly, the relative strength of the persons engaged in 
them ip terms of employers, employees and independent workers. 

23. Primary Industries (not elsewhere specified ).-—About a lakh of self-supporting 
persons in this state are principally employed in primary industries. But this number is 
very unevenly distributed within the state itself. Karimnagar, Mahbubnagar, Warangal 
and Nalgonda Districts account for 21, 12, 12 and 10 per cent respectively of the total num¬ 
bers in the state. The remaining 45 per cent arc distributed over the other distracts 
of the state, with a concentration again in its eastern hall. Adilabad, Plyderabad, Ni- 
zamabad and Medak, in the order mentioned, each claim from about 5 to 8 per cent of 
the numbers. As against this, among the western districts the corresponding percen¬ 
tage, even at its highest, is less than 4 in Gulbarga and ranges between 2 and 3 in Rai- 
chur, Aurangabad, Nanded and Bidar and is even less than 2 in Osmanabad, Parbhani 
and Bhir. The numbers belonging to each of the numerically important of the sub-divi¬ 
sions pertinent to this division, their proportion among every 1,000 persons principally 
engaged in all industries and services and the proportion of employers, employees and 
independent workers, among every 1,000 of them, further split up according to rural 
and urban areas, are given in Table 6. 

Table 6 


Sub-Division 


(1) 

Primary Industries not 
elsewhere specified 


Total No. 
principally 
employed 

( 2 ) 

C Total 98,693 

Rural 82,312 

Urban 16,381 


Proportion 
per 1,000 
principally 
employed in 
all Industries 
and Services 

(»> 

63 

52 23 

11 22 


(5) 

(6) 

156 

821 

121 

856 

332 

646 



Proportion, per 1,000 of the persons- 
principally employed in the occupa¬ 
tion, following it as :— 

Employers Employees Independent 

Workers 

(I) 

23 


Stock Raising 


Plantation Industries 

Forestry and collection of pro¬ 
ducts not elsewhere specified 
and wood-cutting 

Fishing 


'Total 

63,317 

40 

Rural 

58,687 

37 

Urban 

4,630 

3 

"Total 

6,178 

4 

Rural 

4,285 

3 

^ Urban 

1,893 

1 

f Total 

12,384 

8 

Rural 

5,468 

4 

^ Urban 

6,916 

4 

f Total 

16,417 

10 

< Rural 

13,595 

8 

( Urban 

2,822 

2 


27 

144 

829 

28 

128 

844 

15 

337 

648 

20 

232 

748 

15 

109 

876 

32 

511 

457 

26 

340 

634 

15 

297 

688 

34 

374 

592 

7 

32 

961 

8 

21 

971 

2 

• 87 

911 


The figures pertaining to this division and each one of its sub-divisions, whether the im¬ 
portant or unimportant, do not bring out in full the significance of the relevant occu¬ 
pations in the economy of the state. Thousands more in the state follow the occupa¬ 
tions as subsidiary to their principal or as earning dependants. 


\ 
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24. Stock misers account for about tow thirds of the numbers enframed in tbi« 

° aboM%'loo) T md S To^ raiSerS ' i t 1 tum - „ consist P rimarU y <>f hJdLen JXd 

* and J u ff aloe l (about 9,500). They also include over 800 persons prindS 
engaged in the breeding of pigs. Karimnagar District contains the largest numbers— 
about one fifth of the state’s total—of herdsmen and shepherds as well as of breeders and 

te of cattle f a . d buffaloes. And Mahbubnagar District boasts of about one sixth of 
the herdsmen and shepherds in the state. As is natural, the stock raisers are concentrated 

in rural areas and the overwhelming majority of them earn as independent workers. About 
o per cent of them are females. 


25. Fishermen numbering over 16,000 come next in order in this division Thev 
are heavily concentrated in Karimnagar, and, to a smaller extent, in Adilabad, Nizam- 
abad and Warangal Districts which account for 30, 14, 14 and 10 per cent respectively 
ot their total number in the state. The fishermen are also concentrated in rural areas 
mid, more than any occupational group in this state, consist predominantly of independent 
workers. The numbers in this sub-division include an insignificant proportion of persons 
employed in the Fisheries Department of the state but not even a single person engaged 
in the gathering chank, pearls, seaweeds, sea shells, sponges and other water products, 
which is not at all surprising as the state is rather removed from the coastal belts of the 
country. Again, about six per cent of the numbers in this sub-division are females. 


. - / * ^ — -m • * r— V" r •• % 

26. Persons principally employed in "forestry and collection of products not elsewhere 
specified and wood-cutting come next in numbers. About 6,700, or more than half of 
them, are zvood-cutters and their helpers . Except for a hundred or two each of charcoal 
burners (rather concentrated in Warangal), the remaining consist primarily of collectors 
of various forest produce and employees of Forest Department. Due largely to the last 
category of persons, the proportion of employees is rather high and that of independent 
workers rather low in this sub-division, and a majority of its numbers are returned from 
urban areas. Females account for about 13 per cent of its total numbers. 
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27. Persons principally engaged in the sub-division of plantation industries , numbering 
over 6 , 000 , are the next most numerous in this division. There are of course no persons in 
this state engaged in tea, coffee or rubber plantations. All the persons returned under this 
category are vegetable , flozver and fruit gardeners , including watchmen of mango and 
tamarind topes. Karimnagar and Hyderabad Districts account for about 1,900 and 1,000 
of the total numbers engaged in plantation industries in this state. About three fourths 
of the numbers are independent workers and the majority of them are from rural areas. 
Females are fairly significant in this occupation, accounting for over 15 per cent of the 
workers principally engaged in it. 


28. Primary Industries also include hunting (including trapping and game propaga¬ 
tion) and rearing of small animals and insects . But both of these seem to have 
almost disappeared as principal occupations from this state. The former accounts for 
less than 300 persons, the majority of whom are either employees of the Shikargah Organisa¬ 
tion or Pardhis, the tribe of bird-catchers, and the latter for slightly over a hundred 
almost all of whom are poultry farmers. Perhaps a majority of the persons in this state 
keep .poultry. But as things are at present, few take to the occupation seriously enough to 
make it their principal means of livelihood. There is a solitary person principally employed 
as a rearer of silk worms and none as a bee-keeper or cultivator of lac in this state. 
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29 Minins and Quarrying.— About 42,000 persons are principally employed in 
mining and quarrying activities within this state. But their numbers are very unevenly 
distributed as between its various districts. 33 per cent or almost one third of these 
nersons are in Warangal District itself and 13 in Adilabad and 11 in Gulbarga. Ihe 
percentage declines to 8 in Raichur and 6 in both Hyderabad and Mahbubnagar and 
ranges only between 3 and 4 in Nalgonda, Nizamabad, Kanmnagar and Medak and is 
less°than 3 in all the other districts, being lower than even 1 in Aurangabad. Ihe 
numbers belonging to each of the numerically important of the sub-divisions of mining 
and quarrying,° their proportion among every 1,000 persons principally employed in all 
industries and services and the proportion of employers, employees and independent 
workers among every 1,000 of them, further split up according to rural and urban areas, 

are given in. Table 7. 

& Table 7 


Sub-Division 



Mining and Quarrying 


Coal mining 


Stone-quarrying, clay 
and sand pits 




Proportion 

Proportion, per 1,000 of the persons 



per 1,000 

principally 

employed in the occupation, 


Total No. 

principally 


following it as:- 

— 


principally 

employed in 



—— > 


employed 

all Industries 

Employers Employees 

Independent 



and Services 



workers 


(2) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

(3) 

f Total 

41,991 

27 

0 

536 

459 

.. Rural 

19,670 

13 

9 

236 

755 

h Urban 

22,321 

14 

2 

800 

198 

f Total 

16,759 

11 

• • 

969 

31 

■y 

. . Rural 

1,531 

1 

• • 

993 

7 

t Urban 

15,228 

10 

• • 

967 

33 

f Total 

24,004 

15 

9 

218 

773 

. . ^ Rural 

16,949 

11 

11 

124 

865 

^ Urban 

7,055 

4 

16 

443 

551 


30. Persons principally engaged in stone quarrying and clay and sand pits are 
numerically the most important in this division, numbering over 24,000. Roughly one 
fifth of this number is concentrated in Gulbarga District. From about 8 to 10 per cent 
of it is returned from each of the districts of iMahbubnagar, Hyderabad and Raichur, 
in the order mentioned. But the number in Raichur is particularly exaggerated on 
account of the construction of the Tungabhadra Project. The other half of the number 
is dispersed over the remaining districts of the state, with a marked concentration in its 
eastern districts. Over 77 per cent of the persons engaged in this sub-division are 
independent workers, being mostly Waddars. Over 21 per cent of them are employees 
being mostly from the stone-quarrying areas of Gulbarga and the Tungabhadra Project 
Camps of Raichur. Again, as is natural, the predominant portion of these persons is 
returned from rural areas. The majority of the returns pertaining to urban areas, is 
from Shahabad and a few other towns in Chitapur andTandur Tahsils of Gulbarga District, 
Hyderabad City, and the Tungabhadra Project Camps in Raichur. A fairly significant 
proportion of the persons engaged in this sub-division are fe males, their actual percentage 
being almost 12. 


► 


31. Coal mining is the next most important of the occupations relevant to this 
division. Almost 17,000 persons in this state are principally employed in this occupation, 
about 73 per cent of them are in Warangal and 27 in Adilabad District—in other words 
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in Kuthagudem, Yellanclu, Bellampalli and Sashti collieries and the villages surrounding 
theni. Microscopic numbers are also returned from Hyderabad and Karimnagar Districts 
consist ing in the former of the employees of the head office of the Kothagudem and Yellandu 
Collieries located in Hyderabad City and in the latter of labourers from the collieries in 
the adjoining districts, probably on leave in their home district. The overwhel ming 
majority of these persons are in urban areas. This is but natural considering the fact 
that all the coal mining centres of the state, except the minor one of Sashti, have been 
treated as towns. Almost the whole of the number principally engaged in coal mining 
are employees and there is not even a single employer. Only about 5 per cent of the 
numbers in this sub-division are females. 


32. Gold mining is the most important of the other mining and quarrying activities 
of this state. But it provides the principal employment for only about a thousand persons 
in the state of whom over 16 per cent are females. This number is almost totally 
composed of employees and is returned from Ilutti Village in Raiehur District. It is 
obvious that the ancient profession of sifting the sand for gold dust is no longer followed as 
the principal occupation by any person in this state. Similarly, the much talked of 
.soil industry in this state now principally sustains only about 200 persons, again mostly in 
the villages of Raiehur District. Mica mining has for all practical purposes disappeared 
from the economic map of the state. Only one person, a clerk of an almost defunct mica 
company, returned it as his principal occupation. No person was principally engaged in 
any other type of mining or quarrying activity in the state. 


S3. Processing and Manufacture—Foodstuffs, Textiles, Leather & Products thereof .— 
This division of industries is by far the most important among all industries and ser¬ 
vices. In fact, it accounts for appreciably over one fifth of the total number of self- 
supporting persons principally engaged in them. The numbers pertaining to this di¬ 
vision, though spread over all the districts of the state, are rather concentrated in its 
eastern half, especially in the south-eastern districts of Karimnagar, Nalgonda and Wa- 
rangal. Over 18 per cent of them are in Karimnagar, over 13 in Nalgonda and over 
11 in Warangal. Among the other districts, about 9 per cent are in Hyderabad, 8 in 
Mahbubnagar, between 4 and 7 in each of the districts of Gulbarga, Nizamabad and 
Medak, about 2 to 4 in each of the districts of Adilabad, Aurangabad, Nanded, Raiehur, 
Bidar and Parbhani and less than 2 both in Osmanabad and Bhir. The numbers be¬ 
longing to each of the numerically important of the sub-divisions pertinent to this divi¬ 
sion, their proportion among every 1,000 persons principally engaged in all industries 
and services and the proportion of employers, employees and independent workers, 
among every 1,000 of them, further split up according to rural and urban areas, are 

given in Table 8. 

^ Table 8 


Sub-Division 


( 1 ) 

Processing and Manufacture — 
Foodstuffs, Textiles , Leather 
and Products thereof 




Total No. 

principally 

employed 

Proportion 
per 1,000 
principally 
employed in 
all industries 
and services 

Proportion, per 1,000 of the persons 
principally employed in the occupa¬ 
tion, following it as :— 


f— V 

Employers Employees Independent 

Workers 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) (5) (0) 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

351,456 

239,310 

112,146 

224 

152 

72 

25 197 778 

19 89 892 

38 429 638 

• 


-4 


Sub-Division 


(1) 

Food industries otherwise 
unclassified 


Grains and pulses 

Vegetable oil and dairy 
products 

Beverages 

Tobacco 


Cotton textiles .. 


f Total 
. . < Rural 
C Urban 

("Total 
. . Rural 
(^Urban 

f Total 
.. < Rural 
L Urban 

("Total 
. . Rural 
Urban 

("Total 
. . < Rural 
Urban 

f Total 
. . < Rural 
( Urban 


Wearing apparel (except f Total 

footwear) and made up ■< Rural 
textile goods Urban 

Textile industries otherwise ("Total 
unclassified . . . . -<j Rural 

Urban 


Leather, leather products ("Total 
and footwear . . . . ■< Rural 

^ Urban 
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Table 8- 

-(Concld.) 





Proportion 

Proportion, per 1,000 of the persons 


per 1,000 

principally 

employed 
following i 

in the occupa- 
» a 

Total No. 
principally 

A * 

principally 

employed in 

tion, 

it as :— 

c 



employed 

all industries 
and services 

Employers Employees Independent 

Workers 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(3) 

10,775 

7 

47 

189 

764 

5,025 

3 

25 

100 

875 

5,750 

4 

65 

267 

608 

8,235 

5 

90 

528 

382 

2,277 

1 

50 

483 

467 

5,958 

4 

104 

546 

350 

14,671 

9 

67 

404 

529 

4,811 

3 

68 

184 

748 

9,860 

6 

67 

511 

422 

58,491 

37 

27 

163 

810 

53,872 

34 

22 

142 

836 

4,619 

3 

86 

410 

504 

11.586 

7 

27 

614 

359 

3.755 

2 

21 

374 

605 

7,831 

5 

31 

729 

240 

124,128 

79 

16 

214 

770 

77,549 

49 

15 

Oi 

928 

46,579 

30 

17 

477 

506 

26,615 

17 

44 

157 

799 

10,426 

7 

29 

60 

911 

16,189 

10 

54 

220 

726 

22,050 

14 

16 

54 

930 

19,136 

12 

16 

40 

944 

2,914 

2 

13 

149 

838 

71,734 

46 

19 

71 

910 

62,215 

- 40 

16 

58 

926 

9,519 

6 

32 

160 

808 


34. Cotton textiles provide the principal means of employment for over one 
third of the numbers belonging to this division. In fact, no other single industry and 
few services in the state are more important than cotton textiles from the point of 
view of the numbers principally sustained by different non-agricultural occupations. 
Of the 124,128 persons belonging to this sub-division in the state, the predominant 
portion, namely, 115,585 are principally employed in cotton spinning , sizing and weaving . 
And of the latter, over a lakh are handloom weavers—the remaining being mostly em¬ 
ployees of the textile mills in the state. But it must be stressed that this figure does 
not include the large numbers of earning dependants engaged in handloom weaving, 
which is mostly followed as a family occupation, as well as of the self-supporting per¬ 
sons to whom it is a secondary occupation—quite a number of weavers are now pri¬ 
marily cultivators or traders. The Census of Small Scale and Cottage Industries, which 
was taken almost simultaneously with the 1951 Population Census and by the same 
authorities, revealed that 239,442 persons are employed, partly or wholly, in cotton 
spinning, sizing and weaving in small scale textile establishments. Even this figure 
is underrated as it does not include the numbers pertaining to one of the tahsils of the 
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state. Any way, of the 115,585 persons returned at the 1951 Population Census as prin¬ 
cipally engaged in cotton spinning, sizing and weaving in this state, over 19 per cent, or 
almost one fifth, are from Karimnagar, over 13 from Nalgonda, over 12 from Warangal 
ami over 11 from Gulbarga. Of the remaining districts, over 7 per cent are from both 
Medak and Mahbubnagar. over 5 from Nanded, over 4 from each of the districts of Ni- 
zamabad, Hyderabad and Raichur, about 2.5 from Adilabad and less than 2.5 from 

all the rest of the districts, the percentage being less than even 0.5 in both Bhir and 
Osmanabad. 


Of the 124,128 persons principally engaged in cotton textiles, only 6,733 are pri¬ 
marily employed in cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing and 1,810 in cotton dyeing , blea¬ 
ching and printing . The former are mostly concentrated in Parbhani and, to a smaller 
extent, Aurangabad, Nanded, Adilabad, Raichur and Osmanabad Districts. The ma¬ 
jority of the persons in this group in these districts are employees of ginning and pres¬ 
sing factories. Karimnagar District has also a few hundreds principally following this 
occupation. Rut they are mostly ‘Dudekulas’ engaged in cotton cleaning on their own. 
The latter, ix ., the persons connected with cotton dyeing, bleaching and printing, are 
scattered over all the state with a slight concentration in Hyderabad, Karimnagar, 
Gulbarga and Warangal Districts. 

Though a decisive majority of the persons belonging to the sub-division of cotton 
textiles, as a whole, are in rural areas, the sub-division draws a very respectable por¬ 
tion of its numbers from the towns and cities of the state. About 77 per cent of the 
persons in this sub-division are independent workers, over 21 are employees and less- . 
than 2 are employers. But the percentage of independent workers increases to 93 in 
rural and that of employees to 48 in urban areas. This is merely the reflection of 
the fact that while in rural areas almost all the persons belonging to this sub-division 
are handloom weavers working in family units, a heavy proportion of those in urban 
areas consists of persons working in textile mills and cotton ginning and pressing fac¬ 
tories. Females account for about 9 per cent of the total numbers belonging to all the 
groups of this sub-division—for over 22 per cent in the group of cotton ginning and pressing. 

35. The next most important sub-division in this division, and one of the most 
important among all industries and services, is the processing and manufacture of lea¬ 
ther , leather products and footwear. 71,734 persons are principally engaged in these oc¬ 
cupations in the state, largely in Nalgonda, Karimnagar, Warangal and Mahbubnagar 
Districts, which account for 18, 16, 12 and 10 per cent respectively of the total numbers. 
Among the other districts, individually, from 6 to 7 per cent of the numbers are from 
Adilabad and Hyderabad, about 4 to 5 from Aurangabad and Medak, 2 to 4 from Ni- 
zamabad, Osmanabad, Bhir, Bidar, Parbhani and Gulbarga and from 1 to 2 from Rai¬ 
chur and Nanded. This sub-division includes over 41,000 cobblers , almost 24,000 
makers and repairers of leather products other than footwear and over 6,300 tanners* 
But actually it is rather difficult to demarcate the persons according to these categories. And 
again , considering the low esteem in which such occupations are held , especially in rural 
areas , and the economic backwardness of the professional castes engaged in them , it is al¬ 
most certain that the census figures pertinent to this sub-division and its various groups, 
more than in the case of any other major sub-division of all industries , fail to do full jus¬ 
tice to the importance of the relevant occupations in the sustenance of the people of the state. 

A vast number of the persons who make leather articles required for agricultural opera¬ 
tions, or footwear, or who tan hides and skins in rural areas, have returned themselves 
as agricultural labourers or owner or tenant cultivators. The traditional duties 
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of members belonging to some of the Scheduled Castes include both assistance in agri¬ 
cultural operations and the supply of village requirements in respect of leather articles. 
A large number of persons following such occupations in rural areas also own lands, 
though the size of their holdings may almost invariably be small. Besides, as in case 
of the figures pertaining to other divisions and sub-divisions, these figures do not in¬ 
clude the earning dependants in the families of the village cobblers and tanners. And 
the proportion of earning dependants is especially heavy among such backward sections 

of the population. 

The numbers returned under this sub-division are also concentrated in rural areas 
and, as is natural, the percentage of independent workers among them is extraordina¬ 
rily high. It is 81 in urban but exceeds 92 in rural areas. The proportion is rela¬ 
tively low in urban areas not only because of the employees in small establishments 
making footwear but also because of the labourers working in tanneries. About 5 per 
cent of the numbers belonging to all the groups of this sub-division are females. 

36. The next most important sub-division in this division, or again one of the 
more important of all industries and services, is of the occupations pertaining to bever¬ 
ages . This sub-division claims over 58,000 self-supporting persons, i.e. 9 almost 4 per 
cent of the corresponding numbers principally engaged in all the various non-agricul- 
tural occupations of the state. Of this number, all but 1,117 are toddy drawers . Per¬ 
sons principally engaged in toddy drawing are heavily concentrated in the south-eas¬ 
tern portions of the state. Of the total number following the occupation as their 
principal means of livelihood, over 27 per cent are returned from both Karimnagar and 
Nalgonda Districts and over 18 from Warangal. The percentage then declines to 7 in 
Mahbubnagar, 5 in Hyderabad, to 4 both in Nizamabad and Medak and to 2 in Adilabad. 
Among the western districts, the percentage does not exceed 2 in case of any district. 
In fact, it is lower than even one in the north western districts of Bhir, Parbhani, Os- 
manabad, Aurangabad, Nanded and Bidar. The total numbers following this occupa¬ 
tion, whether as the principal or subsidiary, would be significantly more than the cen¬ 
sus return of 57,374 self-supporting persons as being principally engaged in it, as a 
number of toddy drawers have returned their principal occupation as owner cultiva¬ 
tion, or sometimes as trade in toddy or other commodities. Besides, as usual in all ru¬ 
ral activities, a number of earning dependants are also engaged in this occupation. 

The other groups in this sub-division, which are all microscopic, include 347 brew¬ 
ers and distillers , mostly from Hyderabad and Nizamabad Districts ; 301 ice manu¬ 
facturers, mostly from Hyderabad District; and 469 manufacturers of aerated and 
mineral waters mostly from Hyderabad and Warangal Districts. The last two groups 
suffer to an appreciable extent on account of the fact that many persons engaged in the 
relevant activities have returned other occupations, especially those connected with ho¬ 
tels and restaurants, as their chief source of sustenance. 

As is natural, this sub-division is also heavily concentrated in rural areas. But 
unlike in the case of the other major sub-divisions of industries, which are similarly dis¬ 
persed, a fairly significant proportion of the persons belonging to it are employees. 
Over 16 per cent of the numbers in this sub-division, over 14 in rural and over41 in urb an 
areas are employees. But basically this sub-division is also one of independent 
workers. Over 81 per cent of its numbers, over 83 in rural and over 50 in urban areas, 
are independent workers. The employers account for about 3 per cent of its numbers. 
Females play relatively an insignificant role in this sub-division. Their percentage in 
it is less than 4. 
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37. Pri sons principally engaged in the making or manufacturing of wearing appa¬ 
rel (exec /it joohvcar) and made-up textile goods come next in order in this division. Of 
their number of 26,615 all but 1,641 are tailors. The remaining include 645 manufac¬ 
turers of hosiery products and embroiderers , 198 makers of hats, caps and other arti¬ 
cles oj wear from textiles, 91 makers of oilier made-up textile goods, including umbrellas, 
and 679 manufacturers of house furnishing textile articles. Of these numerically insigni¬ 
ficant groups, the first three are heavily concentrated in Hyderabad City and the last 
in Warangal District. The rest of the 28 persons in this sub-division are tent makers. 
Thus, this sub-division is basically made up of tailors. 


Except for a particularly heavy concentration of this sub-division in Hyderabad 
District, in other words Hyderabad City, it may be said to be well dispersed over all the dis¬ 
tricts of the state. About one fourth of the total numbers belonging to it are in Hy¬ 
derabad District. About 10 per cent are in Warangal, from 5 to 7 per cent in each of 
the districts of Karimnagar, Gulbarga, Aurangabad, Nalgonda, Raichur and Mahbub- 
nagar ; and from 2 to 5 in each of the districts of Nizamabad, Bidar, Nanded, Parbha- 
ni, Medak, Adilabad, Osmanabad and Bhir, all in the order mentioned. This sub-di¬ 
vision is, however, concentrated in urban areas. In spite of this a heavy majority of 
the persons belonging to it are independent workers. This is due to the fact that, tail¬ 
oring, whether in urban or rural areas, still continues to be primarily a family occupa¬ 
tion. That this may not be so in future is already obvious from the fact that 22 per 
cent of its strength in urban areas is derived from employees and 5 from employers. 
Females account for about 10 per cent of the numbers belonging to this sub-division 
and their percentage is even higher in rural areas. 


38. Next in importance in this division is the sub-division pertaining to textile in¬ 
dustries otherwise unclassified. The total numbers principally engaged in these occupa¬ 
tions exceed 22,000. They include 10,713 persons similarly engaged in woollen spinning 
and weaving of whom Mahbubnagar District accounts for 31 per cent and Karimnagar 
for 21. Thus, these two districts together claim more than half of the returns 
pertaining to this group. About 5 to 7 per cent of the persons principally engaged 
in woollen spinning and weaving in the state are from each of the districts of Nalgonda, 
Gulbarga and Bidar and similarly from 4 to 5 are from Warangal, Nizamabad and 
Medak, from 2 to 4 from Nanded, Hyderabad, Bhir and Aurangabad, and less than 2 
from each of the remaining districts of Raichur, Osmanabad, Parbhani and Adilabad, 
being less than even one per cent from the last two. 

^ The next most numerous group in this sub-division is of persons principally engaged 
in rope making. They number 9,096, of whom almost 7,700 are in Karimnagar District 
itself. The majority of the remaining are in the adjoining tahsils of Nizamabad and 
Warangal. The other minor groups pertaining to this division are of the persons princi¬ 
pally engaged in (i) sillc spinning and weaving, ( ii) hemp and flax spinning and weaving, 
and (in) in the making of artificial leather and cloth. The first of these groups, number¬ 
ing 1,376, is heavily concentrated in Nizamabad District, and to a considerably smaller 
extent, Mahbubnagar, Aurangabad, Raichur and Warangal Districts, about halt o 
the second group, numbering just 378, is from Karimnagar, and more than halt o 
third of these groups, numbering 487, is from Hyderabad and Warangal Districts, i.e., 

mainly from Hyderabad and Warangal Cities. 

The numbers pertaining to this sub-division, as a whole, are concentrated in 
areas and consist of an extraordinarily heavy proportion of independent workers, w i 
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again mainly reflects the fact that both woollen weaving and rope making in this state 
are almost exclusively carried on as family occupations. This sub-division derives about 
one tenth of its numbers from females. 

39. The sub-division of persons principally engaged in industries pertaining to 
vegetable oil and dairy products is the next in order in this division. It includes 9,622 
persons engaged in the pressing and refining of vegetable oil and 5,009 milkmen. The 
former, are well dispersed over the state with a slight concentration in Karimnagar, 
Warangal, Aurangabad, Gulbarga and Hyderabad Districts. Karimnagar accounts for 
the highest percentage, namely, about 14, and Medak the lowest, namely, 2. The latter 
are heavily concentrated in Hyderabad District, which itself accounts for over 2,700 of 
their numbers. But both these groups have lost appreciably in numbers because many 
oil pressers and milkmen in rural areas are primarily agriculturists. Besides, most of 
the oil mills in this state also function as rice mills or cotton ginning and pressing fac¬ 
tories*, and vice versa. Thus, quite a number of the persons returned as principally 
employed in oil or rice milling or cotton ginning and pressing, are also similarly enga¬ 
ged in the other occupations in different seasons or even simultaneously. This sub¬ 
division further includes about 40 persons principally engaged in the manufacturing of 

hydrogenated oils. 

This sub-division, as a whole, derives its major numbers from urban areas. 
About 7 per cent of it are employers, 40 employees and 53 independent workers. The 
percentage of employees increases to 51 in urban and of independent workers to 75 in 
rural areas. In urban areas, not only the labourers in oil mills but also the servants 
engaged by gowlis for their trade go to swell the numbers of employees in this sub-divi¬ 
sion. Females play a significant role in this sub-division, accounting for over 10 per 
cent of its numbers—actually for over 20 percent in the group of milkmen & milkmaids. 

40. Persons principally employed in tobacco industries form a minor sub-di¬ 
vision of this division. Of their total number of 11,586, the overwhelming majority, 
namely, 9,232, are employed in bidi making, and an appreciable minority, namely, 2,191, 
in the cigarette industry and just 163 in the making of zarda, snuff and cigars. Persons 
engaged in bidi industry are heavily concentrated in Nizamabad, Mahbubnagar and, 
to a considerably smaller extent, Gulbarga and Hyderabad Districts. These districts 
claim 2,728, 2,283, 989 and 906 respectively of total numbers. The remaining 2,326 
are, more or less, well dispersed over the other districts of the state, with the exception 
of Parbhani, Nanded, Bhir and Osmanabad. A number of persons are engaged in this 
industry in their own homes—the proprietors or their agents generally supplying the ma¬ 
terial and paying the wages on the basis of the quantity of work turned out. It will 
not be surprising if an appreciable portion of such persons has been returned only as 
earning dependants, or as self-supporting but following principally occupations other 
than bidi making. Both these categories of persons are excluded from the present cen¬ 
sus figures. Any way, in no industry of the state, whether old or new, are females as 
prominent as in this industry. Over 48 per cent of the numbers in this group consists 
of females. In Nizamabad District, the chief strong-hold of bidi industry in the state, 
over two-thirds of the numbers are females. Persons principally engaged in cigarette 
industry in this state are almost exclusively concentrated in Hyderabad District 
and the overwhelming majority of them are employees of large scale establish¬ 
ments. Over 36 per cent of them are females. Persons principally employed in the 

•Some factories are engaged in all the three activities. 


* 
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the proportion of employees m this sub-division is unusually heavy as compared with 

most industries m the state. They account for over 72 per cent of the total numbers 

m the urban and over 37 even in rural areas. On the whole, they account for over 61 

per cent of the numbers beloning to this sub-division, conceding only about 36 per cent 
to independent workers. 


41. The sub-division of unclassified food industries accounts for over 10,500 per¬ 
sons. Within this sub-division, by far the most numerous group consists of persons 
principally engaged as butchers or slaughterers. This group, which numbers 6,118, is 
more or less dispersed over all the districts with the exception of Osmanabad, which 
accounts for only 27 of its numbers, and Gulbarga, which accounts for as many as 1,069. 
The other groups in this sub-division consist of 4,335 persons principally engaged in 
other food industries (chiefly making of sweetmeats, etc.,) and 320 persons engaged in can¬ 
ning and preservation of fruits, over one third of the former and almost all of the latter 
are from Hyderabad District. 

The majority of persons belonging to this sub-division are in urban areas. But 
in spite of this, it has a fairly heavy proportion, exceeding 75 per cent, of independent 
workers. Even in urban areas the percentage of independent workers is as much as 
67. This is probably due to the fact that butchers also carry on their trade in family 
units. In fact, the majority of independent workers would have been appreciably more 
but for the labourers and servants in sweetmeat shops and large-scale food industries in 
Hyderabad City. The reasons for the concentration of this sub-division in urban areas 
include the fact that the marwadis and similar groups engaged in preparation of sweets, 
etc., do not find it worthwhile to carry on their trade in rural areas and the villagers 
generally prefer to slaughter their animals, when and if they need the meat, rather than 
buy it from the butchers. Females, account for less than one-twentieth of the but¬ 
chers but over one-sixth of the persons engaged in other food industries. 

42. The sub-division of persons principally employed in industries connected 
with grains and pulses comes next in order in this division. Its numbers include 4,917 
millers of cereals and pulses, over 1,100 of whom are in Hyderabad District; 1,027 hand-poun¬ 
ders of rice and other persons engaged in manual dehusking and flour grinding, over 250 
of whom are in Karimnagar District; 1,668 grainparchers, mostly in Raichur, Aurangabad, 
Parbhani, Nanded and Bhir Districts ; and 623 persons engaged in other processes of 
grains and pulses. This sub-division loses appreciable numbers to hawkers, domestic 
servants, etc., who perform many of the activities relevant to it. Besides, as stated in 
paragraph 39, there is quite an amount of overlapping in this state among the persons 
principally employed in vegetable oil industry, rice milling and cotton ginning and pressing, 

A decisive majority of the persons belonging to this sub-division are from urban 
areas. It has comparatively a high percentage of employers. This is largely due to 
the number of small flour grinding establishments set up in urban areas, especially in 
Hyderabad City, which do not need any considerable capital. This is one of the 
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sub-divisions of industries wherein employees constitute a majority and independent wor¬ 
kers a minority. Females play relatively a very prominent role in the occupations 
pertinent to it. ' They account for more than one fifth of its numbers, almost monopolising 

the group <-f hand pounders. 

43. One of the numerically minor sub-divisions pertaining to this division and not 
mentioned in Table 8 is of the self-supporting persons principally engaged in sugar indus¬ 
try They number 3,171 of whom 3,087 are principally connected with the manufac¬ 
ture of sugar and only 84 with that of jaggery or gar. The latter suffers m numbers 
because in sugarcane "growing areas—sugarcane is so far the only source lor gur in the 
state—cultivators make the gur as part of the process of cultivation itself. Consequ¬ 
ently, they return themselves, very justifiably, only as owner or tenant cultivators or 
agricultural labourers, as the ease' may be. The numbers belonging to this sub-divi¬ 
sion are almost exclusively concentrated in Nizamabad District, which contains the 
only working sugar factory in the state. Over a hundred are returned from Hyder¬ 
abad City, largely because it contains the head office of the factory. This industry 
is basically concentrated in urban areas again because the sugar factory is located in 
Bodhan Town. Over 98 per cent of the numbers belonging to this sub-division are 
naturally only employees. Its few independent workers and employers are those 

engaged in the making of gur. 

44. Processing and Manufacture—Metals. Chemicals and their Products. — This divi¬ 
sion of all industries and services is not very significant numerically claiming as it does 
less than 3 per cent of the total numbers principally engaged in them. Over 40 per 
cent, of the numbers belonging to this division arc returned from Hyderabad Distiict 
(i.e., Hyderabad City) due to the simple fact that it derives its strength to a. considerable 
extent from the more modern tvpes ot industrial establishments and activities in the 
state. Although this division consists of nine sub-divisions, only two of them are im¬ 
portant, in the sense that they provide the principal employment for 5,000 or more 
self-supporting persons in the entire state. The numbers belonging to these two sub¬ 
divisions, then- proportion among every 1,000 persons principally engaged in all indus¬ 
tries and services, and the proportion of employers, employees and independent work¬ 
ers, among every 1,000 of them, further split-up according to rural and urban areas. 

are given in Table 9. 

Table 9 


Sub-Division 



Proixssing and Manufacture 
— Metals, Chemicals and 
Products thereof 


Manufacture of metal 
products otherwise 
unclassified 


Transport equipment 




Total No. 

Proportion 
per 1,000 
Principally 


principally 

employed in 


employed 

all industries 


(2) 

and services 
(»> 

Total 

44,107 

28 

Rural 

19,609 

12 

Urban 

24,498 

16 

Total 

28,114 

18 

Rural 

17,836 

11 

Urban 

10,278 

7 

Total 

10,371 

7 

Rural 

689 

1 

Urban 

9,682 

6 


Proportion, per 1,000 of the persons 
principally employed in the occupa¬ 
tion, foH&wing it as:— 


Employers Employees 

- ^ 

Independent 

workers 

W 

(5) 

(8) 

27 

413 

560 

27 

97 

876 

28 

665 

307 

30 

192 

77 8 

28 

52 

920 

32 

436 

582 

22 

831 

147 

22 

599 

379 

28 

847 

ISO 
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45. By far the most important of the sub-divisions in this division relates to the 
persons principally engaged in the manufacture of unclassified metal products. This 
sub-division claims for almost two thirds of the total numbers belonging to the divi¬ 
sion. But its numbers, in turn, are overwhelmingly drawn from black smiths and other 
workers in iron. These account for 1!),696 of the 28,114 persons belonging to this sub¬ 
division and are rather concentrated in the eastern half of the state. Both Hyderabad 
and Karimnagar Districts account for more than 13 per cent of their total numbers, 
Nalgonda for almost 11. both Adilabad and Warangal for more than 6 and each of the 
districts of Mahbubnagar, Mcdak and Nizamabad for more than 5. As against this, 
among the western districts, only Aurangabad accounts for more than 6 per cent of the 
black smiths and the corresponding percentage varies only between 3 and 5 in each of the 
districts of Gulbarga, Raichur. Nanded. Bidar, Osmanabad and Bhir and is less than 
even 3 in Parbhnni. The next numerically important group within this sub-division 
consists of brass-smiths, copper-smiths and -workers in bell metal. They number 3.907, 
and are mostly drawn from the eastern districts, especially the districts of Karimnagar, 
Nalgonda and Warangal. Workers in other metals come next in this division, 1.489 of 
the 2.80.) persons belonging to this group, are returned from Hyderabad District. This 
sub-division also includes 1,331 workers in mints, lock-smiths and die-sinkers, of whom 
again as manv as 1,424 are from Hyderabad District. 126 cutlers and makers of surgi¬ 
cal instruments and 49 makers of arms and guns, both concentrated in Hyderabad Dis¬ 
trict, also add to the numbers of this sub-division. 

Due .largely to the black smiths, a majority of the numbers in this sub-division 
are in rural areas and arc independent workers. In fact, independent workers account 
for over 92 per cent of its numbers in rural areas. The employees account for over 
43 per cent of the sub-division in the urban areas. T^hey largely represent the labourers 
in metal factories (mostlv engaged in making trunks and vessels) and the mint in Hy¬ 
derabad City. Females do not play any significant role in the industries pertaining to 
this sub-division, their percentage to its total numbers being less than 3. Again, the 
numbers following artisan trades like black or brass smithies are bound to the apprecia¬ 
bly more as such trades engage a number of earning dependants. Besides, man\ of 
even the self-supporting black smiths, brass smiths, etc., in rural areas, have returned 
cultivation as their principal livelihood. 

46. Persons principally engaged in the making and repairing of transport equipment 
account for slightly less than a quarter of the total numbers belonging to this division. 
The 10,371 persons in this sub-division consist of 4,995 principally engaged in the manu¬ 
facture, asseml)hj and repair of railway equipment, over 4,400 of whom arc from Hyder¬ 
abad District ; 3,746 similarly engaged in repairing of motor vehicles, over 3,300 of whom 
are from Hyderabad District'; 981 engaged in cycle repairing, over 690 of whom are from 
Hyderabad' District; 138 engaged, almost exclusively in Hyderabad District, in the 
repairing of air craft equipment and lastly 510 engaged in the building or repairing nj 
carriages, rickshaws and carts, of whom over 200 are from Hyderabad District. I he ca¬ 
tegory pertaining to cycle repairing loses in numbers because many persons engaged m 
tliis activity returned themselves as being primarily owners or employees of cycle-taxi 
shops and were consequently classified under commerce. Similarly, the last of these 
categories suffers because the persons who make tongas and bandis arc mostly artisans 
generally classed as carpenters or blacksmiths. The category pertaining to the repaii 
ing of motor vehicles has also lost to an extent because some persons returned tnems - 
ves as only mechanics instead of as motor-mechanics —vide paragraph 47 below . ' 

sub-division, as is natural, is heavily concentrated in urban areas, consists o\eiw i 
mingly of employees and records a very low percentage of females, lower than even on . 
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47. The most important of the other minor sub-divisions pertinent to this divi¬ 
sion is of the persons principally employed in engineering workshops (other than electrical) 
and unspecified mechanics. The former number 1,954 and the latter <28. Consi¬ 
derably more than half of both are returned from Hyderabad District. Of the former, 
over 800 are in Raichur District, mainly in the Tungabhadra Project Camps, and 0!t 
in Adilabad, mainly in the Kadam Project Camps. As is natural, the overwhelming 

majority of the persons pertaining to this sub-division are in urban areas and are 

employees and females account for even less than one per cent of them. 

48. This division also includes the persons principally engaged in the manufac¬ 
ture of unclassified chemical products. This sub-division, numbering 1,2.51, covers in 
turn 466 persons employed in soap industry, of whom 835 are from Hyderabad District ; 
391 in the making of perfumes , cosmetic and other toilet preparations ( mostly 'Lunkum 
and ‘Hr ’), of whom 152 arc from Karimnager ; 307 in match industries of whom 200 are 
from Hyderabad and 86 from Warangal ; and 23. 19. 14. 12 and 19 in industries con¬ 
nected with paints and varnishes, ink, starch, candle and other chemical products respec¬ 
tively. Most of these persons are from Hyderabad City. Over 950 of the 1.251 persons 
belonging to this sub-division are from urban areas, slightly more than half of them 
are employees and over 12 per cent of them are females. The proportion of employe¬ 
es wou d have been considerably higher and that of females markedly lower in this 
sub-division, but for the fact that ‘kunkum' and Ttr’ making is largely followed as a 
family occupation. 

49. Persons employed in industries connected with electrical machinery and appa¬ 
ratus form also one of the sub-divisions of this division. They number onlv 709 in all 

^ % 

and are mostly mechanics, fitters, etc., connected with radios, electrical accessories of 
motor vehicles (including batteries), electricity generating, transmitting and distribut¬ 
ing equipment and house-hold electrical appliances. As is natural, they are almost 
exclusively males, mostly employees and predominantly drawn from Hyderabad District. 

50. Yet another sub-division pertaining to this division consists of persons princi¬ 
pally engaged in the making of basic industrial chemicals , fertilisers and power alcohoL 
They number 489 of whom 26 are engaged in making acids and alkali salts , 168 in dijes y 
explosives and fireworks , 41 in power alcohol (mainly in Nizamabad) and 254 in chemi¬ 
cal fertilisers (mostly in Adilabad). Slightly less than thirty per cent of the persons in 
this sub-division are independent workers and slightly less than seventy are employees- 
Females account for over 12 per cent of its numbers. A majority of the persons belong¬ 
ing to this sub-division are in rural areas, merely because of the fact that the labourers 
of the chemical and fertilisers factory in Adilabad District reside in such areas. 

51. Persons connected with the manufacture of medical and pharmaceutical pre¬ 
parations —numbering 486, of whom over two thirds are from Plyderabad District— 
form one of the distinct sub-divisions of this division. The employees in this sub-division, 
who account for a majority of its numbers, are almost exclusively workers in the large- 
scale establishments in Hyderabad City and the independent workers, who form an ap¬ 
preciable minority in this sub-division, are persons connected with indigenous medical 
preparations, mostly in rural areas. 

This division also covers persons principally engaged in the basic manufacture of 
both iron and steel and non-ferrous metals , the former accounts for only five stragglers and 
the latter for not even a single self-supporting person in this state. 

o2. Processing and Manufacture not specified elsewhere .—This division accounts 
for over 8 per cent of the persons principally engaged in all industries and services. The 
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188,804 persons belonging to it are, more or less, well dispersed over the state except for 
some concentration in Hyderabad and, to a smaller extent, in Karimnagar, Warangal 
and Nalgonda Districts. Of the 10 sub-divisions relevant to this division only three 
account for more than 5,000 persons, but these three divisions represent fairly important 
branches of rural industries in the state. Numbers belonging to each of these three sub¬ 
divisions, their proportion among every 1,000 persons principally engaged in all indus¬ 
tries and services and the proportion of employers, employees and independent workers, 
among every 1,000 of them, further split-up according to rural and urban areas, are given 
in Table 10. 


Table 10 


Sub-Division 


Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 


Tolal No. 
Principally 
Employed 

Proportion 
per 1,000 
principally 
employed in 
all industries 

Proportion, per 1,000 of the persons 
principally employed in the occupation, 

following it as :— 

r 

Employer? 

* Employees Independent 

(2) 

and Services 

(3) 

w 

(5) 

Workers 

W 

133,804 

85 

27 

146 

827 

93,043 

59 

25 

62 

913 

40,761 

26 

31 

336 

633 

31,209 

20 

31 

98 

871 

20,551 

13 

24 

48 

938 

10,658 

/ 

42 

207 

751 

25,684 

16 

22 

115 

863 

20,413 

13 

24 

59 

917 

5,221 

3 

17 

333 

050 

63,760 

41 

20 

70 

90 i 

49,437 

32 

26 

49 

925 

14,323 

9 

27 

143 

880 

of the sub-divisions in 

this division, and one of the most 


( 1 ) 

Processing and Manufacture f 
—Not specified clesexchrrc^ 

Manufacturing industries 
otherwise unclassified . . 

Non-metallic mineral 
products 

Wood and wood products f 
other than furniture and i 
fixtures L 

58. The most nui 

numerous among all the sub-divisions of all industries and services, is ot ™e persons 
principally engaged in the processing and manufacture of wood and wood pi oduets [other 
than furniture and fixtures), who number as much as 03,700. Of these persons, by far the 
largest group, numbering 39,480, consists of carpenters [including turners and joiners). 
Next in order are the two groups of basket makers and persons connected with other indus¬ 
tries of woody materials (like the making of patrolis, mats and broomsticks) numbering 
11 003 and 9,560 respectively. But in actual practise it is difficult to distinguish between 
these two groups as the Ycrkulas, Kaikadis, Koravas and Burials follow the occupations 
pertinent to both of them. Yet other groups in this sub-division are ofThe sawyers who 
number 8,052 and of veneer and plywood makers who number only a m the state. 

The carpenters can be said to be well dispersed over all the districts of thei stateOn 
spite of some concentration in Karimnagar, Warangal, Nalgonda and Hyderabad D'stneK, 
each of which accounts for between 10 and 11 per cent of the total numbers.. The corre 
ponding percentage is almost 7 in Aurangabad, exceeds ■> in each o c is ri 
abad, Bidar, Parbhani, Mahbubnagar, Nanded and is about 4 in e ^' h of the o. arly g 
districts-of Bhir, Medak, Osmanabad, Gulbarga, Nizamabad and R * e ” [ n 

Warangal, Karimnagar and Adilabad Districts. Over a quarter of their total numb 
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is returned from Warangal and about or over one tenth from both Karimnagar and Adi- 
labad The ‘>1 223 persons principally engaged in basket making and other indus 
of woody materials (bke the making of pataolis, mats and broomsticks) are also concen¬ 
trated in the eastern districts, especially in Kanmnagar, Warangal and Nalgonda. Each 
of these three districts accounts for about 12 to 13 per cent of these two groups, 
corresponding percentage is almost 10 in Mahbubnagar, about 8 in Hyderabad, about 
6 in each oAlie three districts of Nizamabad, Gulbarga and ltaichur is about or rou¬ 
ghly 4 in both Bidar and Adilabad and is appreciably lower in all the other western lis 
Sets being lower than even 2 in Osmanabad. But it must be stressed here that many 
persons engaged as carpenters in the state are primarily agriculturists, chiefly owner 
cultivators 8 and quite a number of those engaged in basket making, mat weaving aid 
allied occupations are agricultural labourers. Similarly, quite a number following such 
activities, especially the latter, are only earning dependants. 

This sub-division of wood and wood products, as a whole, is also concentrated in 
rural areas and has an unusually high proportion of independent workers The inde¬ 
pendent workers account for over 90 per cent of its total numbers in the state—actually 
for over 92 in its rural areas. This again is indicative ol the fact that artisan trades 
like those of carpentry, sawing, basket making, mat weaving, etc., are mainly followed 
as family occupations. The percentage of females in this sub-division as a whole is 
slitrhtlv lower than 9. But it is as heavy as 24 in the two groups of basket making and 
of the persons engaged in other industries of woody materials. This again is due to 
the fact that the females among the Yerukalas, Kaikadis. Koravas and Burials are 

closely associated in their ancestral occupations. 

* 

54. The next most numerous sub-division in this division consists of persons prin- 
cipallv engaged in unclassified manufacturing industries. (){ the 31,209 p er ^ 01 *s belong¬ 
ing to this sub-division as many as 28,363 are silver-smiths and gold-smiths. I he othei 
croups in this sub-division cover 1,580 persons principally engaged in miscellaneous ma¬ 
nufacturing industries , mainly button industry ; 568 watch and clock repairers ; 301 toy 
makers ; 200 persons employed in the manufacturing or repairing of musical instruments , 
157 engaged in making stationery articles (other than paper and paper products ) , 21 en¬ 
gaged in making or repairing photographic or optical goods ; 8 engaged in making scien¬ 
tific and controlling instruments ; 7 engaged in making sports goods ; and lastly 4 em¬ 
ployed in the making of plastic or celluloid articles-— the overwhelming majority of 
the persons in all these groups reside in Hyderabad District, in other words, in Hyder¬ 
abad City. Thus, this sub-division can be said to consist basically of only silver and 
gold-smiths. These persons are concentrated in the eastern districts. Karimnagar 
accounts for over 15 per cent and Nalgonda, Hyderabad and Warangal each accounts 
for about 10 to 11 per cent of their total numbers. The percentage of silver and gold¬ 
smiths ranges from about 5 to 6 in each of the other eastern districts of Nizamabad, 
Mahbubnagar, Medak, and Adilabad, in the order mentioned. As against this, among 
the western districts the corresponding percentage varies from 4 to 5 in each of the 
districts of Gulbarga, Bidar, Aurangabad and Parbhani and from 3 to 4 in each of the 
districts of Nanded, Bhir and Raichur and is less than even 3 in Osmanabad. 

This sub-division is also concentrated in rural areas and has a heavy proportion of 
independent workers—their actual percentage is 87 in the state as a whole and exceeds 
93 in its rural areas. But significantly about one fifth of its numbers in urban areas 
consists of employees. This is indicative of the future trend in the artisan trade of 

* The actual number of persons working in the state as silver and gold-smiths would also be slightly more as quite a few among 
them have been returned as earning dependants or as self-supporting but principally engaged in agriculture. 
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silver andgolil-smithy. Females are not at all aetive in the oecupations pertinent to this 

sub-division. I heir percentage among the self-supporting persons following them is 

lower than even - 

■ >'>. 1 ersons principally engaged in the making of non-metallic mineral products 

constitute the third most numerous sub-division in this division. This sub-division 
consists of five groups. The first, numbering as much 22,294, or over 85 per cent of 
the total belonging to this sub-division, is of the potters. The second, numbering 1,627, 
is of the limt burners. The lime burners are spread over the state with some concentration 
in Hyderabad, Raichurand Warangal Districts and over 13 percent of them are females. 
The third group, numbering 1,424,"almost exclusively returned from Hyderabad District, 
is of the persons engaged in the making of miscellaneous glass articles. Over 10 per cent 
of this group consists of females. The last two groups are of the makers of crockery and 
glass bangles and brads. They number just 200 and 89 respectively, and are again, 
especially the former, predominantly from Hyderabad District. Thus,'this sub-division 
in turn can be said to consist basically of potters. The potters are also rather 
concentrated in the eastern districts. Karimnagar, Nalgonda and Warangal each accounts 
for about 10 to 12 per cent of their total number in the state. The corresponding 
percentage in both Hyderabad and Mahbubnagar is about 7 and in each of the three 
districts of Medak, Nizamabad and Adilabad from about 5 to 6. As against this, 
among the western districts the corresponding percentage is, at its highest, only 7 in 
Nanded. It is about 5 in both Ridar and Aurangabad, about 4 both in Parbhani and 
Gulbarga and only about 3 both in Osmanabad and Bbir and is less than even 3 in 
Raiehur. But many persons also engaged in making earthenware in rural areas must 
have returned cultivation as their principal occupation and, thus, escaped classification 
under potters. 

This sub-division is also concentrated in rural areas and is overwhelmingly compo¬ 
sed of independent workers, which is but natural considering the fact that the making 
of earthenware is almost wholly followed as a family occupation. Employees, however, 
account for one third of this sub-division in urban areas. This is due not so much to 
any change in the economic status of the persons employed in making earthenware as 
to the labourers in the glass or porcelain factories or servants of contractors running 
lime burners in urban areas, especially Hyderabad City. The role of females does not 
seem to be particularly significant in the occupations pertinent to this sub-division as a 
whole. Their percentage in it is 7.5. This percentage basically reflects the correspon¬ 
ding percentage of 6.7 among the potters. But a heavy proportion of their females 
must have returned themselves as only earning dependants, t.c.. as part time workers 
in this trade. 

56. Among the less conspicuous sub-divisions relevant to this division are of the 
persons principally employed in making bricks, tiles and other structural day products, 
printing and allied industries, paper industry, cement industry, industries connected with 
furniture and fixtures and rubber products. 

Persons principally engaged in the production of bricks, tiles and other structural 
clay products number 3,405 and about 48 per cent of them are in Hyderabad District. 

A few hundreds are also returned from Karimnagar, Warangal and Adilabad and the 
remaining are scattered over the other districts of the state. This sub-division must 
have suffered slightly in numbers, because some persons engaged in such activity class 
themselves as being primarily engaged in actual constructional work. Slightly over 
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Persons principally engaged in printing and allied industries number 3,10., of 
whom 410 are only book binders. This sub-division is concentrated in Hyderabad Dis¬ 
trict. (i.e., Hyderabad City) which returns over 2.GOO of its numbers. The remaining 
are spread over the other districts, especially Warangal and Aurangabad. Almost all 
the persons belonging to this sub-division are in urban areas and are males. Over 86 
icr cent of them are employees, over 7 are independent workers and about G are emp- 

overs. 

% 

The persons principally engaged in paper industry arc heavily concentrated Jn Adil- 
abad District which contains the only paper factory in the state. Of the 2,716 per¬ 


sons m 


this sub-division, 2,360 are in Adilabad and 285 in Hyderabad an ap 


irecia 


bit 


portion of those in Hyderabad are only the employees of the head office of the paper 
factory mentioned earlier and the remaining arc makers of paper flowers, kites, etc. 


2,355 persons are principally employed in cement industry in this state. 
1 are in Gulbarga District, being almost exclusively employees of the c< 


The next largest number in this sub-division, namely 44. is returned from Medak Dis¬ 
trict and consists of persons producing ‘hand-made’ paper. About 87 per cent of this 
group is returned from urban and only 13 from rural areas. Of the latter, the majo¬ 
rity consists mainly of the persons living in villages surrounding Kothapet Town of Adil¬ 
abad District—wherein the paper factory is located—and the rest of persons produc¬ 
ing ‘hand-made’ paper. Females account for less than six per cent of the self-support¬ 
ing workers in this sub-division. 

1,525 of 

9 

them are in Gulbarga District, being almost exclusively employees oi the cement fac¬ 
tory in Shahabad Town, and 687 are in Hyderabad, most of whom, as well as of the sprink¬ 
ling in the other districts, arc engaged in making cement products like pipes, etc. 
Over 98 per cent of the persons in this sub-division are employees and over 6 are inde¬ 
pendent workers. Slightly more than two thirds of these persons live in urban and slight¬ 
ly less than one third in rural areas—mainly in the villages surrounding Shahabad Town. 
Almost 9 per cent of this sub-division consists of females. 

About 650 of the 1,544 persons principally engaged in the making of furniture and 
fixtures in the state are in Hyderabad District and 287 in Karinmagar. The rest arc, 
more or less, well dispersed over the other districts. But it must be stressed here that 
the overwhelming majority of the persons who make the furniture required by the peo¬ 
ple of this state, particularly in its rural areas, have returned themselves, very justifi¬ 
ably, only as carpenters. About 24 per cent of this sub-division is returned from rural 
and 76 from urban areas. Only about 29 per cent of them are employees and about 6 
are employers, both of them being chiefly from urban areas. About 65 per cent of them 
are independent workers, over one third of them being from the rural areas. The per¬ 
centage of females is insignificant in this sub-division as well, being less than even 2. 


vul 


The 75 persons belonging to the sub-division of rubber products are mostly only 
canizers of tyres living in Hvderabad Citv. 


Hyderaba d City 


57. Construction and Utilities .—This division accounts for about 7 per cent of the 
total number of self-supporting persons principally engaged in all industries and ser¬ 
vices. Appreciably over a quarter of the persons in this division are in Hyderabad 
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District .ml slightly less than one fifth in Raichur. The rest are spread over all the 
other disl.ri .-f> of the state especially in its eastern half. Of its eight sub-divisions, only 
four account for 5.000 or more persons. The numbers belonging to each of these four 
ui-divisions, their proportion among every 1.000 persons primarily engaged in all in¬ 
dustries and services and the proportion of employers, employees and independent wor¬ 
kers. among every 1,000 of them, further split up according to rural and urban areas, 
are given in Table 11. 


Table 11 


Sub-Division 


Total No. 

principally 

employed 


Proportion 
per 1,000 
principally 
employed in 
all industries 


Proportion, per 1,000 of the persons 
principally employed in the occupa¬ 
tion, following it as :— 

-A.-, 

Employers Employees Independent 


(i) 

Construction and Utilities 

Construction and Mainten¬ 
ance—buildings 


f Total 
. . Rural 
U rban 

C Total 
. . ^ Rural 
^Urban 

f Total 
Rural 
f Urban 

Total 


Construction and Mainten¬ 
ance—roads, bridges and 
other transport works 

Construction and Mainten¬ 
ance operations—irriga¬ 
tion and other agricultu¬ 
ral works, including contour^ 
bunding, terracing and land | |j r ] )an 
reclamation operations ^ 

Sanitary works and services f Total 
—including scavengers . . -<! Rural 

Urban 


v Rural 



and services 


Workers 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(<*) 

107,449 

68 

14 

479 

507 

37,297 

24 

10 

324 

666 

70,152 

44 

17 

560 

423 

61,852 

39 

17 

249 

734 

22,159 

14 

11 

136 

853 

39,693 

25 

21 

312 

667 

7.142 

5 

8 

788 

204 

4,470 

3 

3 

796 

201 

2,672 

2 

16 

775 

209 

23,899 

15 

15 

755 

230 

7.808 

* 

5 

11 

489 

500 

16,091 

10 

17 

884 

99 

8,309 

5 

2 

895 

103 

917 

• • 

3 

889 

108 

7,392 


1 

896 

103 

division 

(and most 

of its sub-divisions) 

are among 


the most flexible of those belonging to various industries and services. Many persons 
generally working as agricultural labourers or as labourers on miscellaneous jobs, po¬ 
pularly referred to as ‘chilar pani or rnazoori’ in this state, take to occupations per¬ 
taining to this division whenever any construction works arc started subject only to 
the general ‘employment situation’ prevailing in their home areas. Besides, there is 
often a large scale transfer of persons who take to such works from area to area and 
job to job which may pertain to different sub-divisions of this division. For example, 
many of the Palmur hr Mahabubnagar Waddars, the most important source of construc¬ 
tional labour in this state, may now be in Raichur or Adilabad District in connection 
with the construction of irrigation projects. But they may later be found engaged m 
building, or bridge, or road construction work in some other district. This limitation 
in addition, to that arising from the classification of only self-supporting persons ac¬ 
cording to their principal means of livelihood for purposes of these census figures- win 
have to be borne in mind in any study of the data relating to this division or its sub- 

divisions. 
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A distinct feature of this division is the relatively heavy proportion of females in it. 
They account for over 16 per cent of its strength. These females draw their numbers 
not so much from bricklayers, masons, stone dressers or much less from the higher 
cadres of persons employed in constructional activities, as from unskilled labourers or 
assistants. 


58. Over 57 per cent of the numbers belonging to this division consists of persons 
principally employed in the construction and maintenance of buildings. In fact, this 
category of persons constitutes one of the major sub-divisions of all industries and ser¬ 
vices. Of the 61,852 persons belonging to this sub-division, 20,633, or almost exactly 
one third, are in Hyderabad District. Among the other districts, Warangal accounts 
for about 10 per cent of them, Nalgonda for 8, Mahbubnagar for 6 and both Aurang¬ 
abad and Karimnagar for 5. The corresponding percentage ranges between 1 and 5 
in both Raichur and Gulbarga, between 3 and 4 in both Adilabad and Bidar. between 
2 and 3 in each of the remaining districts of Parbhani, Nizamabad, Nanded, Osman- 
abad, Medak and Bhir, in the order mentioned. Again, the 61.852 persons belonging to 
this division include 29,660 masons and bricklayers , of whom over 6,300 are in Hyder¬ 
abad District; 1,067 stone cutters and dressers , of whom over 630 are in Hyderabad Dis¬ 
trict ; 393 painters and house decorators , almost wholly from Hyderabad District ; and 
over 30,500 other persons employed in the construction and maintenance of buildings. The 
last category, in turn, includes not only unskilled labourers but also engineering personnel. 

The majority of the persons belonging to this sub-division are in urban areas, 
which account for about two thirds of the total numbers. The comparatively low pro¬ 
portion in rural areas is due to diverse factors. In rural areas, the labourers engaged 
in such work are less specialized and take to various occupations according to different 
seasons and requirements. The building activity in such areas is generally restricted to 
the setting up of small dwellings, in the construction of which the would-be dwellers also 
take a hand, often the principal. Besides, most of the highly skilled workers and en¬ 
gineering personnel engaged in this occupation mostly reside in towns and cities. 
Independent workers, account for over 73 per cent of this sub-division (over 85 in ru¬ 
ral areas), employees for 25 (over 30 per cent in urban areas) and employers, mainly 
contractors, for less than 2 per cent. About 14 per cent of the persons in this sub-divi¬ 
sion are females. 


59. The next important sub-division in this division consists of persons princi¬ 
pally engaged in construction and maintenance operations relating to irrigation and other 
agricultural works , including contour bunding , terracing and land reclamation. They num¬ 
ber 23,899, of whom over 15,300 or 64 per cent, are in Raichur District because of the 
construction of the Tungabhadra Project, and over 10 per cent in Adilabad District 
because of the Kadam Project. The remaining are dispersed mainly over the other 
eastern districts of the state, especially Karimnagar, and Bhir among* the western dis¬ 
tricts. As stated earlier, various categories of persons in rural areas, including even 
owner and tenant cultivators when their own lands are involved, undertake the activities 
pertaining to this division whenever needed. Thus, the numbers indicated above are 
not at all representative of the actual numbers that are engaged in such operations. 
They represent only the strength of the self-supporting persons who have returned such 
occupations as being their principal means of livilihood. 

A majority of the persons in this sub-division (over 67 per cent) are from urban 
areas merely because the Tungabhadra Project Camps were treated as ‘temporary urban 
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units for census purposes and a heavy proportion of the regular P.W.D. personnel 
connected with irrigation works as well as the contractors, etc., in the state reside 
in its towns and cities. Over 75 per cent of this sub-division consists of employees 
; io';iin. due largely to the huge number of labourers employed by the contractors for the 
construction of the Tungabhadra Project. Females account for as much as about one 
fifth <>f its total numbers. 


I 


GO. Yet another sub-division of this division consists of persons principally emp 
oved in sanitary works and services including scavengers. 4,162 or about half of the 
8.309 persons belonging to tliis sub-division in the state are in Hyderabad District 
and 1 lie remaining are spread over the other districts, with some concentration in Au¬ 
rangabad and Warangal. Xo doubt, a certain number of the persons performing tasks 
pertinent, to this sub-division are bound to have been classified under other categories 
(especially under agricultural labour or industries connected with leather) on account 
of the fact that the traditional duties of some of the Scheduled Castes cover works re¬ 
lating to this division also. But there is no gainsaying the fact that sanitary works 
and services are as yet in their preliminary stages of development in this state. Only 
a few of even its towns can as yet boast of a modern drainage system. This also ex¬ 
plains the fact that a heavy majority of this sub-division is in urban areas. It has a 
verv heavy proportion of employees (about 90 per cent) largely because most of its num¬ 
bers represent the personnel of the municipal and drainage organisations in the state. 
The percentage of females in this sub-division exceeds 40 ! 

61. The next most numerous sub-division in this division pertains to the persons 
principally' employed in the construction and maintenance of roads, bridges and other 
transport 'works*.' The 7.142 persons belonging to this sub-division, though spread 
over all the state, are rather concentrated in Hyderabad District and, to a smaller ex¬ 
tent. the other eastern districts of the state and Raichur. About 80 per cent of them 
are employees largely because of the regular gangmen, etc., employed b\ the Public 
Works Department, and over 60 per cent of them are in rural areas. Over 13 per cent 

ol tlic persons in this sub-division nrc females. 

The other less conspieuous sub-divisions in this division include the self-sup- 


liuro Persons principally empmvcu m ;. ; T - . 

services number 3,579. of whom 2.108 are in Hyderabad District, 592 in Kar.mnagar 
and 274 in Nizamabad. The first are mainly connected with the generation and dis¬ 
tribution of power to Hyderabad City, the second with the Azamabad Power Works 
and third with the Nizamsagar Power Works. The majority of the rest arc in Rai 
eluir Warangal and Aurangabad Districts. About 23 per cent of this sub-division is 

located in rural areas. Of its total numbers about 90 per cent are employees and the 
rest consist mostly of independent workers. This sub-division includes some P 
working on their own as wire-men as well as electric contractors and then regu a 
ployeesn Females account for less than two per cent of the numbers belonging to tins. 

sub-division. 

The persons principally engaged in domestic and industrial water 7*V* 1 *t> iJtrict! 
and services number 1,810. About, 1,085 of these persons are in Hyderabad District, 

. This sub-division docs not include the persons principally employed in the maintenance of railway line and buildings in the 
tatc. They are classified under the sub division ‘Railway 1 ransport . 
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being mainly the employees of Hyderabad City Water Works. The rest arc dispersed 
over the various districts of the state. This sub-division also includes persons princi¬ 
pally engaged as bhistis or water-bearers and plumbers. But their numbers are not 
very large. The relatively small number of persons in this sub-division reflects the 
paucity of water works in this state, whether for domestic or industrial purposes. Of 
the total number of persons in this sub-division, slightly less than 80 per cent are in ur¬ 
ban areas, 85 per cent are employees, 14 per cent independent workers and 1 per cent 
employers and slightly less than 10 per cent are females. 

Persons principally employed in the construction and maintenance of telegraph and 
telephone lines (other than the managerial or running staff of the Telephone and Telegraphs 
Departments) number only 141, all of whom are in urban areas and almost all employees. 

63. Commerce .—This is one of the numerically important of the divisions of all 
industries and services, claiming as it does as many as two and a half lakhs of self-suppor¬ 
ting persons or over 16 per cent of the corresponding numbers principally engaged in 
all industries and services. Over 26 per cent of this number is concentrated in Hy¬ 
derabad District (i.e., mainly in Hyderabad City) and the rest are well dispersed over the 
other districts of the state. Of its nine sub-divisions, six are numerically sio-nificant. 
The numbers belonging to each of these six sub-divisions, their proportion amono- everv 
1,000 persons primarily engaged in all industries and services and the proportion of 
employers, employees, and independent workers, among every 1,000 of them, further split 
up according to rural and urban areas, are given in Table 12. 


Sub-Division 



Commerce 

Retail trade otherwise 
unelassified 

Retail trade in food-stuffs 
including beverages and 
narcotics 

Retail trade in textile and 
leather goods 

Wholesale trade in food¬ 
stuffs 


f T otal 
Rural 

Urban 

f Total 

< Rural 
L Urban 

f Total 

< Rural 
Urban 

f Total 

< Rural 
L Urban 

f Total 

< Rural 
Urban 


Wholesale trade in commo- fTotal 
dities other than food- ^ Rural 
stuffs [Urban 

Money lending, banking and fTotal 
other financial business 0. . Rural 

I Urban 


Table 12 



Proportion 

Proportion, per 1,000 of the persons 

Total No. 

per 1.000 

principally emploved in 

i the occima- 

principally 

tion, 

following it as 

l 

• 

• 

principally 

employed in 

r 

o 

— __ 

_^ 

employed 

all industries 

Employers 

Employees 

Independent 


and services 



Workers 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

262.127 

161 

76 

227 

697 

98,886 

63 

61 

91 

<$Jv 

163,242 

98 

92 

316 

693 

52,527 

33 

63 

174 

763 

23,431 

15 

35 

52 

913 

29,096 

18 

87 

271 

642 

135,753 

86 

60 

170 

770 

60,732 

38 

52 

90 

858 

75,021 

48 

67 

234 

699 

25,573 

16 

119 

273 

608 

7,397 

5 

63 

107 

830 

18,176 

11 

142 

340 

518 

21,169 

13 

145 

484 

371 

4,199 

16,970 

2 

11 

85 

160 

209 

551 

706 

289 

5.146 

1.158 

3 

1 

158 

85 

329 

100 

513 

81 i 

3,988 

2 

179 

395 

W JL 

426 

6,442 

1.250 

5,192 

4 

1 

3 

54 

74 

49 

666 

397 

731 

280 

529 

220 
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As stated earlier. a particular limitation of this division is the fact that all r artisan 
trader- and other producers-cum-sellers in the state have been treated only as producers 
and included under the relevant category of industries. Besides, there is more overlapping 
within the various sub-divisions of commerce itself—not only as between retail trade in 
various commodities bat also between retail and wholesale trades — than in the sub-divisions 
of most divisions of all industries and services. 

64. The sub-division of persons principally employed in retail trade in food-stuffs 
(including beverages and narcotics) accounts for more than half of the total numbers be¬ 
longing to this division. In fact, no individual sub-division of all industries and services 
is numerically more important than this sub-division. It claims for about 9 per cent 
of the self-supporting persons primarily engaged in all industries and services. About 
2 .*, per cent of the numbers belonging to this sub-division are returned from Hyderabad 
P)jst net alone, between 7 and 8 per cent from both Nalgonda and Warangal, 6 from Rai- 
ehur. between a and 6 from each of the districts of Mahbubnagar, Gulbarga, Bidar. 
Karinmagar and Aurangabad, between 4 and 5 from each of the districts of Nanded, 
Medak and Parbhani, between 3 and 4 from both Nizamabad and Adilabad and lastly 
between 2 and 3 from both Osmanabad and Bhir, all in the order mentioned. Of the 
total numbers pertaining to this sub-division in the state, as many as 60,114, or 44 per 
per cent, are kirana traders or ration shop-keepers ; 7,032, or 5 per cent, mainly traders 
i„ mutton, poultry, eggs, fish, sheep and goats; 12,882, or 9 per cent, traders in vegetables 
and fruits ; 2,408, or 2 per cent, traders in oil, oil seeds and ghee ; 3,468, or 3 per cent, 
mainlv traders in grains, pulses, tamarind and chillies ; 23.924, or 18 per cent, traders in 
other foodstuffs and fodder for animals; 4,565. or 8 per cent, hawkers and street-vendors 
of drink and foodstuffs ; 9.962, or 7 per cent, dealers in pan, bidiand cigarette, 1,212, or 
iust 1 per cent, traders in tobacco, opium and ganja; and 10,186, or 8 per cent, are 

Ilvderabad District (in other words, Hyderabad City) in this respect can be had from 
the fact that by itself it accounts for about 8.500 of the kirana traders, about 3,000 of 
the traders in mutton, poultry, eggs, fish, sheep and goats over 5 100 of the traders m 
vegetables and fruits, over 650 of the traders in oil, oil seeds and ghee, over a,300 of the 
traders in other food-stufls and fodder for animals, almost 4,300 of the hawkers and 
street-vendors of drink and food-stuffs, for about 3,400 of the dealers in pan, bidi an 

Districts contain’ the q largest numbers. 776 and 402 respectively, of the retail traders in 
grains, pulses, tamarind, chillies, etc. 

The proportion of independent workers is the heaviest in this sub-division as com¬ 
pared with all the other sub divisions of commerce. But tins proportion is by no means 
as impressive as in many of the sub-divisions of industries. 77 per cent of h 
number of persons in this sub-division are independent workers, the pereen age g 

commerce l n spite if this, of the total numbers returned under this sub-dms om ong 

about 45 are from rural and over 55 from urban areas perSage 

in this sub-division, accounting for almost 13 per cent of ^ngth *hP ^ 
is 31 among the traders in fruits and vegetables and 21 am g 

and food-stuffs. 



65 The sub-division of persons primarily engaged in unclassified retail trade comes 
next in order in this division. In fact, it is one of the fairly important sub-divisions in 
all industries and services, claiming as it does over 52,000 persons. Of its total numbers, 
32 ner cent, or roughly one third, are in Hyderabad District itself. Among the other 
districts, about 10 per cent are in Nalgonda, about 8 in Mahbubnagar about G both m 
Warangal and Ivarimnagar, about 5 both in Medak and Parbham, about 4 in each of the 
district! of Nizamabad, Aurangabad. Gulbarga and Bidar, about 3 in Nanded, only about 
o both in Raichur and Bhir and even less than 2 both in Adilabad and Osmanabad. 11ns 
sub-division consists of 2,006 unclassified hawkers and street-vendors , 1,289 dealers in drugs, 
2 424 dealers in other chemicals, 1,807 publishers, book-sellers and stationers, 3,280 
cade taxi shop owners, 6.176 dealers in bangles, l,82tf traders in gold and silver articles 
1 385 mainly dealers in hardware, iron safes and trunks. 2.265 dealers in all types of utens- 
ils including earthenware and hrassware , ~>18 mainly dealers m sewing machines , electric 

poods petromax lamps , agricultural implements and various types oj machinery , 272 
dealers in building and construction materials and sanitary ware, 1,566 mainly 

retail traders in crockery, cutlery, watches, optical goods. toys. sports goods, 

mirrors and musical instruments , 2.048 retail traders in cattle and as many as 24,771, 
or 47 per cent, general store keepers, manyari merchants and miscellaneous shop keepers. 
The importance of Hvderabad District (or in other words, Hyderabad City) in this regard 
can be had from the "fact that about 80 per cent of the numbers in the group pertaining 
to persons principally trading in sewing machines, electric goods, petromax lamps, agri¬ 
cultural implements and various types of machinery, over 60 per cent in the groups per¬ 
taining to the persons principally trading in hardware, iron safes and trunks, almost or 
over 50 per cent in the groups pertaining to persons principally trading in drugs, gold 
and silver articles, cvele taxis and crockery, cutlery, watches, optical goods, toys, sports 
•roods, mirrors and musical instruments, and over 40 per cent in the three groups pertain¬ 
ing to unclassified hawkers and street-vendors, publishers, book-sellers and stationers 
and retail traders in building and construction materials and sanitary ware and over 20 
per cent of the three groups pertaining to the persons chiefly trading in chemical stores, 
utensils and general, manyari and miscellaneous goods are returned from this district. 

Over 76 per cent of the numbers belonging to this sub-division are independent 
workers. The percentage increases to 91 in rural areas. About 17 per cent of its num¬ 
bers are employees. The percentage increases to 27 in urban areas. About 6 per cent 
of its numbers consists of employers. The corresponding percentage is almost 9 in urban 
areas. Again, about 45 per cent of its numbers are from rural and 55 from urban areas. 
Females constitute about 10 per cent of its total numbers. Thus, in all these respects 
the composition of this sub-division is, more or less, similar to that of the sub-division of 
retail trade in food stuffs (including beverages) dealt with in the preceding paragraph. 


66. Persons chiefly engaged in retail trade in textile and leather goods constitute the 
next most numerous sub-division of commerce. This sub-division includes hawkers 
and street-vendors in piece goods, wearing apparel, made-up textile goods, leather, etc. 
Of the total number of 25,573 persons belonging to this sub-division, 25 per cent, or a 
quarter, are in Hyderabad District, over 6 are in each of the districts of Warangal, Par- 
bhani, Gulbarga and Medak, almost 6 in each of the districts of Bidar, Nanded and 
Mahbubnagar, about 5 in each of the districts of Aurangabad, Nalgonda and Nizamabad, 
slightly above 4 in Raichur, between 3 and 4 in each of the districts of Karimnagar, 
Osmanabad and Bhir and only 2 in Adilabad. This sub-division in turn consists of 
21,034 persons principally engaged in retail trade in cotton and silk piece goods, cloth and 
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ya "'; 'I 1 ' vll " MI ■ sl l l - htl . v Ics , s th:,n a quarter are from Hyderabad District • 3 311 nerson* 

r r r ' 7 ">' kM I>«fW : and. lastly, of 

tap . lope, ml pels. etc.. <>l whom more than one third are from Hyderabad District. g 

Independent workers, though they constitute 61 per cent of the total numbers 

of rcHil g trulo US * u ,_rli y lsl0, ‘* » rc ,u,t as prominent as they are in other sub-divisions 
I u tail ti.uk. As against this, both employees and employers are appreciably more 

1‘2 P Tn U nnf ,U s,,w l ,vls,on - The percentage of the former is 27 and of the latter 
In only a tew sub-diyisions of all industries and services are employers relatively 
more numerous than m this sub-division. This sub-division draws over 70 per cent of 
its numbers f rom urban areas and only about 2 from females. Thus, unlike again in the 

ofhei sub-divisions of retail trade, the role of females is insignificant in this sub-division. 

07. Of the remaining sub-divisions in commerce, the sub-division of persons prin¬ 
cipally engaged in wholesale trade in food-stuffs is numerically the most important. 
21.160 self-supporting persons are principally engaged in this occupation in the state. 
Hut this number, unlike all the other sub-divisions of commerce, is not heavily concen¬ 
trated in Hyderabad District. This district accounts for only 14 per cent of the total 
numbers belonging to this sub-division. Among the other districts, the corresponding 
percentage is 0 in Gulbarga, 8 in Osmanabad, 7 in each of the districts of Mahbubnagan 
1 fidar, Warangal and Parbhani. about 6 in each of the districts of Raichur, Nanded and 

both in Aurangabad and Karimnagar, about 4 both in Medak 


5 


Nalgonda, about 

and Nizamabad and only 3 in Bhir and just 2 in Adilabad. 

The proportion of employers is unusually heavy in this sub-division. In fact, only 
two among all the sub-divisions pertaining to industries and services, namely those of 
wholesale trade in commodities other than food-stuffs and hotels and restaurants, record 
a heavier percentage of employers. In this sub-division, 15 per cent are employers, 
48 employees and only 37 are independent workers. The correspnding percentage of 
employers increases to 16 and of employees to 55 in urban areas and that of independent 
workers to 71 in rural areas. But over 80 per cent of the persons belonging to 
this sub-division live in urban areas. Females account for only about 4 per cent 
of the numbers pertaining to this sub-division. 


68. The sub-division of persons principally employed in money lending , banking 
and other financial business comes next in order in this division. Only 6,442 persons 
belong to this sub-division. This comparatively small number is due to the fact that 
many money lenders, especially in rural areas, are principally employed in other occu¬ 
pations, including owner cultivation and trade, and the persons and institutions con¬ 
nected with banking and exchange operate in, or from, urban areas. Of the 6,442 
persons belonging to this sub-division, 2,474, or 88 per cent, are in Hyderabad District. 
The remaining are spread over the other districts of the state, Nalgonda recording the 
largest number. This sub-division draws over 80 per cent of its strength from urban 
areas and 5 per cent from females. More than* half of the females, however, are return¬ 
ed from rural areas. About 5 per cent of the numbers belonging to this sub-division 
are employers, 67 per cent employees and 28 per cent are independent workers. The 
proportion of employers would have been higher but for the fact that many money lenders 
have returned other occupations as their principal means of livelihood and the banks 
are run on a joint stock basis. 
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69. Next in order in this division is the sub-division of persons principally employ- 
in wholesale trade in commodities other than food-staffs. Of the 5,146 persons in this 

. . . j-. __ I I | /~\ __ —_-i_ --» T r /•» »« /-a V\ <-» S i tv, 

sub-division, 2,057, or about 40 
remaining numbers 


ed 


per cent, are from Hyderabad District. The 
are dispersed over the other districts of the state, especially 

--- II # mi . /, 1 

Warangal, Gulbarga, Nalgonda and Karimnagar. The proportion of employers is ex¬ 
traordinarily high in this sub-division. As stated earlier, no other sub-division of 
all industries and services in the state, records a heavier proportion of employers. 
About 16 per cent of the numbers in this sub-division consists of employers. 33 of 
employees and 51 of independent workers. The percentage of employers increases to 18 
a nd that of employees to 40 in urban areas. Similarly, the percentage of independent 
workers increases to 82 in rural areas. Bui again appreciably over three fourths of the 
numbers belonging to this sub-division are returned from urban areas. The percentage 
of females is rather insignificant in this sub-division, being less than 3. 

70. Persons principally engaged in retail trade in fuel (including petrol ), insurance 
and Real estate constitute the least numerous of the sub-divisions pertaining to commerce. 
But the proportion of persons taking to such occupations as a secondary means of live¬ 
lihood to those taking to them as their principal is probably heavier in case of these 
occupations than in those of most non-agricultural occupations. The first of these three 
sub-divisions accounts for 4,811 persons of whom 443 are petroleum distributors and 
4,368 are retail traders in firewood, charcoal, coal and cowdung. 260 of the former and 
2,121 of the latter are concentrated in Hyderabad District. Over 85 per cent of the 
persons belonging to this sub-division are in urban areas. The low proportion in rural 
areas is due to the fact, that there is no scope as yet in such areas for trade in petrol and 
comparatively few persons therein buy fuel or fire wood. About 65 per cent of 
this sub-division consists of independent workers, 26 of employees and 8 of employers. 
The last two categories are almost wholly drawn from urban areas. Females account 
for over 12 per cent of this sub-division. Only 609 persons in the entire state have re¬ 
turned insurance business as their principal means of livelihood. Over 500 of them 
are from Hyderabad District. This number is almost exclusively drawn from urban areas 
and consists predominantly of employees. Persons principally engaged in dealings in 

real estate in the entire state number only 97 and thev are mostlv from Hvderabad Citv. 

* * 

71. Transport , Storage and Communications. —This is one of the minor divisions of 
all industries and services, claiming as it does less than 5 per cent of the total number 
of self-supporting persons principally engaged in them in the state. This division, 
more than any other division, is heavily concentrated in Hyderabad District, which 
accounts for over 42 per cent of its total numbers. This concentration is easily explain¬ 
ed. The overwhelming majority of the persons in the state principally employed in trans¬ 
port activities belong to the Railway or Road Transport Departments, most of whose 
large establishments are located in Hyderabad City (which includes Secunderabad). 
Of the rest, the overwhelming majority can obtain a living only in urban areas, especially 
in the larger of the urban units. Hyderabad City is not only by far the most important 
urban unit in the state but by itself it returns about one third of the total urban popula¬ 
tion of the state. Of the ten sub-divisions pertaining to this division only two are 
numerically important. The numbers belonging to each of these two sub-divisions, 
their proportion among every 1,000 persons primarily engaged in all industries and ser¬ 
vices and the proportion of employers, employees and independent workers, among 

every 1,000 of them, further split up according to rural and urban areas, are given in 
Table 13. 
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Table 13 


Sub-division 



Transport , Storage and 
Communications 


Transport by road 


Railway transport 


Total No. 
principally 
employed 


f Total 
^ Rural 
L Urban 

C Total 
^ Rural 
Urban 

f Total 
< Rural 
I Urban 


( 2 ) 

71,^3 

14,144 

57,799 

41,648 

6,482 

38,166 

21,120 

6,244 

14,876 


Proportion Proportion, per 1.000 of the persons- 
per 1,000 principally employed in the occupa- 
principally tion, following it as 
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all industries Employers 
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46 

12 

9 

6 
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28 
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4 

12 

24 

19 

13 
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-A___ 

Employees Independent 


[o) 

Workers 

(0) 

586 

402 

641 

353 

573 

414 

392 

.590 

303 

685 

407 

574 

891 

109 

929 

71 

87.5 
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As stated elsewhere, employees of the railway, road and other transport organisations 
in the state, who are principally engaged in the making or the repairing of transport 
equipment of any kind, and employees connected with private transport of any type are 
not included in the figures given in Table 13. The former have been classified under the 
sub-division pertaining to the making (or repairing) of transport equipment and the latter 
under the sub-division pertaining to domestic service. 


72. The most numerous of the sub-divisons in this division is of the persons princi¬ 
pally engaged in transport by road. Their numbers exceed 44,500 or 62 per cent of the 
total in this division. Over 44 per cent of them are in Hyderabad District, about 8 per 
cent, in Warangal. about C in Aurangabad, between 4 and 5 in each of the districts of 
Raichur, Nizamabad. Adilabad and Gulbarga. over 3 in both Nalgonda and Nanded, 
over 2 in each of the districts of Bidar, Mahbubnagar. Parbhani and Karimnagar and less 
than 2 in each of the districts of Medak, Osmanabad and Bhir. The total numbers in 
this sub-division include 12,464, or 28 per cent, owners and drivers of various types of 
bandis, 5,925, or 13 per cent, owners and drivers of rickshaws. 2,711. or 6 per cent, owners 
and drivers of tongas, 5,420, or 12 per cent, employees of the Road Transport Department 
(other than those engaged in the production or repairing of transport equipment), 5,049, 
or 11 per cent, other public or departmental or institutional motor and lorry services, 584, or 
1 per cent, persons engaged in transport through pack animals, 12,208, or 27 per cent, 
persons engaged in manual transport (hammals in bazars, bus stands, etc.,) and just 287, 
or less than one per cent, employed in miscellaneous types of transport by road. 


Over 5,000 of the owners and drivers of bandis are in Hyderabad District, Adilabad 
Warangal and Nizamabad Districts returning969, 875 and 729 respectively. The rest are 
spread over the other districts of the state, Osmanabad and Bhir, however, having less 
than 175 each. All but 171 of the 5,925 rickshaw owners and drivers are in Hyderabad 
District. But the tonga drivers arc comparatively better dispersed in the state, both 
Hyderabad and Warangal accounting for over 750 of them, Aurangabad for 350 and both 
Gulbarga and Raichur for about 250 or more. Over 3,200 of the Road Transport Depart¬ 
ment employees are again in Hyderabad, the next largest numbers being 352 in Waranga 
and 250 in Bidar. The rest are spread over the other districts, except that Parbhani, 
Gulbarga. Medak. Adilabad and Bhir have less than 100 each—the smallest number 
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being just 60 in Parbhani. .But the persons connected with other motor and orrv 
services are less concentrated in Hyderabad District. Of their total numbers, 
less than t 750 are in Hyderabad District, over 550 are in Raichur, over too m Waranyal, 
about 350 in Malibubnagar, about 300 in both Nizamabad and Xalgonda and over 200 
in each of the districts of Gulbarga. Aurangabad and Adilabad. Jbdar with about ■><) 
records the smallest number. About 200 of the 584 persons engaged m transport; by 
pack animals are in Nanded and about 100 in Ridar. Of the 12.203 persons engaged 
in manual transport about 3.500 are in Hyderabad District and about 1.100 m both Warangal 
and Aurangabad. The remaining are well distributed over the other districts, the small¬ 
est number being 200 in Medak. 

59 per cent of the numbers in this sub-division,as a whole,consists of independent work¬ 
ers, 39 of employees and just 2 of employers. Over 85 per cent of them are from urban 
areas. Females account for about 5 per cent of the total numbers in this sub-division. 
But it is worth-while noting that over 82 per cent of them belong to the group employed 

in manual transport. 

73. The other conspicuous sub-division in this division consists of the persons 
principally engaged in railway transport, other than those engaged in the manufacturing 
or repairing of railway equipment. Over 36 per cent of the 21,120 persons belonging to 
this sub-division are in Hyderabad District. Both Gulbarga and \\ arangal Districts 
account for over 10 per cent of them and each of the three districts of Adilabad. Raichur 
and Parbhani for over 5 per cent. The rest are dispersed over the other districts of the 
state except that each of the three districts of Nalgonda, Karimnagar and Bhir account 
for less than 2 per cent and Osmanabad for even less than one per cent. This division 
consists of two distinct groups, the first of the porters and hammals in railway stations 
and yards who number 4,989 and the second of other railway personnel who number 16.131. 
Over 1,700 of the porters and hammals are in Hyderabad District. In all, about 89 per 
cent of this sub-division are employees and 11 are independent workers. Females 
account for only 3 per cent of the total numbers in this sub-division. It draws over 70 
per cent of its strength from urban areas. 


74. The other sub-divisions pertinent to this division include the three transport 
sub-divisions of persons principally engaged in transport by air , numbering 792 of whom 
over 700 are from Hyderabad District, in transport by water , numbering 129 of whom 
about 40 are from Raichur and 25 from Adilabad, and in incidental transport services 
(like carting agencies, hundekari, etc.), numbering 326 of whom over 150 are from Hy¬ 
derabad District, and the sub-division of persons principally engaged in storage and ware¬ 
housing, numbering only 44 of whom 30 are from Hyderabad. These small numbers 
reflect the limited scope in these spheres in this state. The four communications, sub¬ 
divisions in this division consist of the persons principally engaged in postal , wireless , 
telephone and telegraph services numbering 3,968, 438, 289 and 189 respectively, all of 
them being naturally only employees. Less than 30 per cent of the postal employees 
and less than 10 per cent of each of the other three sub-divisions are in rural areas. In 
spite of the fact that these four sub-divisions do not include persons engaged in repairing 
or construction activities pertaining to their respective services as well as in the studio 
and broadcasting side (as distinguished from the transmitting side) of wireless services, 
their small numbers again reflect the backward condition of the state in respect of these 
communication services. 

37 
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, . „ .. [r f ut !': Education and Public Administration.— This is one of the fairly impor- 

I.mt ot the divisions of all industries and services, claiming about 12 per cent of the self- 
sn; porting persons principally engaged in all industries and services in the state. Due 
1o the concentration of government offices and medical and educational institutions 
and establishments, whether official or non-official, in Hyderabad City, almost 30 ner 
cent of the persons belonging to this division are returned from Hyderabad District 
1 he rest are, more or less, well distributed over the other districts of the state with some 
slight concentration in Warangal, Aurangabad and Nalgonda—the last being aided by 
the temporary stationing of a large police force in the district, at the time of the census 
enumeration. Of its nine sub-divisions six claim more than five thousand persons 
each. The numbers belonging to each of these six sub-divisions, their proportion among 
every 1,000 persons primarily engaged in all industries and services and the proportion 
of employers, employees and independent workers, among every 1,000 of them, further 
split up according to rural and urban areas, are given in Table 14. 

Table 14 
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76. The most numerous sub-division in this division is of the persons whose princi¬ 
pal means of livelihood is employment under state governments and whose individual 
work in their capacity as government employees does not relate to transport, commercial 
or constructional activities or to the making or repairing of any commodity, or to utilities, 
or to other services like educational, medical, municipal, police, etc., separately provided 
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for in the census classification of all industries and services. In brief, this sub-division 
consists basically of the residuary groups of the employees of Hyderabad Government not 
classified elsewhere. Over 30 per cent of the 43,000 and odd persons belonging to this 
sub-division are concentrated in Hyderabad District, mainly in Hyderabad City, and the 
rest are well dispersed over the other districts of the state. Warangal. Gulbarga and 
Aurangabad each accounts for about 7 per cent of their numbers and the smallest of the 
corresponding percentages is about 3 in Bhir. About 17 per cent of these employees are 
in rural and 83 in urban areas. Females account for even less than 2 per cent of the 

total numbers in this sub-division. 


77. The second most numerically important sub-division in this division relates 
to persons principally employed in educational and research services and institutions. 
Even this sub-division is heavily concentrated in Hyderabad District, which accounts 
for over 26 per cent of its total strength of 38,280 in the state. About 8 per cent of its 
numbers are in Warangal, 7 in Aurangabad and 6 per cent in each of the four districts 
of Karimnagar, Nalgonda, Mahbubnagar and Gulbarga. The remaining are dispersed 
over the other districts of the state, the smallest percentage returned being 2.8 from 
Osmanabad. This sub-division in turn consists of only 667 professors, lecturers, and 
research workers in universities, colleges and research institutions, as many as 28,251 
teachers in other educational institutions and 9,362, or 24 per cent of the total numbers in 
the sub-division, of other employees like clerks and servants in all educational and research 
institutions, including libraries and museums. The overwhelming majority of the first 
group, slightly over one fifth of the second and over one third of the last group are 
in Hyderabad District ( i.e ., in Hyderabad City). 


Females are very prominent in this sub-division, claiming more than 15 per cent 
of its total numbers. But their percentage among the group of professors, lecturers and 
research workers in universities, colleges and research institutions is less than 7. Thi9 
sub-division draws 42 per cent of its numbers from rural and 58 from urban areas. This 
sub-division is, however, bound to have lost significantly in numbers in rural areas 
because of many teachers having returned other occupations, such as owner cultivation, 
employment in mosques and temples, etc., as their principal means of livelihood. But 
in spite of this loss, there is no denying the fact that the rural areas, in relation to their 
population, have considerably less than their share of this as well as of most other nation¬ 
building services. Employees account for over 94 per cent of the numbers in this sub¬ 
division and independent workers for about 5 per cent. The majority of these indepen¬ 
dent workers, as well as of the microscopic numbers of its employers, are drawn from 
rural areas. 

78. Next in order in this division is the sub-division of the persons whose principal 
means of livelihood is employment in the police service of the state. This sub-division 
excludes village watch-men and the police personnel running or repairing vehicles or enga¬ 
ged in any type of repairing or productive activity. About one third of the 36,844 persons 
belonging to this sub-division are in Hyderabad District. 12 per cent of them are in 
Warangal, 9 in Nalgonda and over 5 in Bidar—largely due to the location of a police 
training institution near Bidar Town. The restare, more or less, well spread out among 
the other districts of the state. But the numbers pertaining to this sub-division are 
rather exaggerated, especially in Warangal and Nalgonda Districts, due to their disturbed 
conditions even in 1951. About 70 per cent of these police employees are in urban and 
over 30 in rural areas—especially of Warangal and Nalgonda Districts. 
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79. f mW, officers, .servants and watcli-men form the next most important sub¬ 
division in this in ision. This is one of the few sub-divisions of all industries and services 
which is not concentrated in Hyderabad District. But over or about 10 per cent of its 

numbers m 20,7 08 are returned from each of the districts of Aurangabad, Parbhani, Bhir 

Nmidcd and Karinmagar. The corresponding percentage is about 5 or-exceeds it in 
i.u ii oi t.lic districts ofAdilabad, Osmanabad, Warangal, Nizamabad and Mahbubnagar. 
Il is about 1- in Nalgonda and 8 in Medak. It is below even 3 in Bidar, Hyderabad," 
Raichur and Gulbarga. But this sub-division loses considerably in numbers on account 
of many village ollicers and servants having returned owner cultivation, agricultural 

labour or sometimes even tenant cultivation as their principal means of livelihood. It 

is difficult to estimate the proportions which have thus escaped classification under this 
sub-division in the state and in its various districts. Only about 3 per cent of the num¬ 
bers belonging to it arc females. But as is natural over 00 per cent of its numbers are 
drawn from rural areas and all are employees. 

80. Persons principally engaged in medical and other health services, who form yet 
another sub-division of this division, number only 16,564 in the entire state. This sub¬ 
division is also concentrated in Hyderabad District, which accounts for one third of its 
numbers. Among the other districts, Warangal accounts for 9 per cent, Nalgonda for 
8, both Karinmagar and Mahbubnagar for 6, both Medak and Nizamabad for 5 and each 
of the four districts of Gulbarga, Aurangabad, Raichur and Bidar for 4 per cent. 
The corresponding percentage is 3 in both Parbhani and Adilabad and only about 2 in 
each of the remaining three districts of Nanded, Osmanabad and Bhir. 

1,854, or 11 per cent of the numbers belonging to this sub-division, consist of regis¬ 
tered medical practitioners. 657, or appreciably over one third of the numbers, are from 
Hyderabad District. Raichur, Warangal and Gulbarga each returned over 150 of these 
numbers. The remaining are distributed over the state, the highest being 100 in Par¬ 
bhani and the lowest being 34 in Adilabad. 5,788, or 35 per cent of the total numbers 
in this sub-division, are voids, halcims, and other persons practising medicine without being 
registered. 1,208, or more than one fifth of them, are from Hyderabad District. The re¬ 
maining are rather concentrated in the eastern districts of the state and in Gulbarga 
among the western districts. The actual number is almost 000 in Nalgonda and exceeds 
750 in Warangal. Midwives account for 1,004 of whom slightly less than one third are 
from Hyderabad District, and nurses for 1,010 of whom almost 600 are concentrated 
again in Hyderabad District. Only 67 persons in the entire state, including 53 from 
Hyderabad District, have returned themselves as being principally dentists, and 81, 
including 2j> from Hyderabad District, as being principally vaccinators, and 885, or 5 
per cent of the total in this sub-division, as being compounders*. About half of these 
compounders are from Hyderabad District. Only 213 persons, including 52 from Hy¬ 
derabad District, have declared themselves as being primarily veterinary surgeons or 
doctors. The remaining 5,653, or over 34 per cent of the total belonging to this sub¬ 
division, consist of all other categories of persons employed in hospitals or other establish¬ 
ments rendering medical or other health services. This number, however, does not include 
scavengers or any other sanitary staff. Even in this group, about 40 per cent are return¬ 
ed from Hvderabad District alone. 

•/ 

Females are particularly prominent in this sub-division accounting for about 17 
per cent, or one sixth, of its total numbers. They, however, reach this proportion 
primarily because of the midwives, nurses and about 450 and odd females in the lower 

* Quite a number of persons in the state returned themselves as being engaged in medical service without giving any further 
details. 
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cadres of medical and public health establishments. Their share ol the other groups 
pertinent to this sub-division is not at all significant. About 58 per cent of the number s 

of employers. The percentage of employees increases to 75 in urban and of independent 
workers to 76 in rural areas. Even in this sub-division a decisive majority, about <0 per 

cent, is returned from urban areas. 

81 Next in order in this division is the sub-division of persons principally returned 
as being employees of the Union Government. But this sub-division is again of a residuary 
nature as it does not include employees of the Union Government classified under other 
sub-divisions of all industries and services. Of the 12,210 persons belonging to this 
sub-division, about 9,000 are concentrated in Hyderabad and SecunderabadMunicipali¬ 
ties and Cantonments. The remaining are scattered over the state with again a marked 
concentration in Warangal, Nalgonda and Aurangabad. 

82. Yet another sub-division in this division consists of the employees of municipali¬ 
ties and local bodies [including panchayats). This again is a sort of a residuary sub-divi¬ 
sion as it excludes the employees of all local bodies falling under other sub-divisions 
of all industries and services. This sub-division claims only 4,623 persons in the entire 
state. The number would not have been very conspicuous even it all employees, 
of local bodies, without any exception whatsoever, had been classified under 
this sub-division. Municipal or local administration, in the sense understood^ in other 
parts of India, had not progressed beyond the initial stages in this state in 1951. Over 
2,000 of the numbers belonging to this sub-division are conccntiated in Hyderabad 
District. At the other end, the corresponding number is only 54 in Medak District. 
Only about 215 of its numbers are in rural areas. Again, this number would not have 
been materially more significant even if all the persons engaged in occupations pertinent to 
this sub-division but who had returned cultivation as their principal means of livelihood, 
had been grouped under this sub-division. Panchayats, in the sense understood in 
other parts of India, were a novel feature in this state even in 1951. Naturally, all per¬ 
sons belonging to this sub-division are employees. Females account for about 6 per 

cent of its total strength. 


83. Services not elsewhere specified .—This is the second most numerous of the divi¬ 
sions in this state. As many as seven of its nine varied types of sub-divisions account 
for more than 5,000 persons. The numbers belonging to each of these seven sub-divi¬ 
sions, their proportion among every 1,000 persons primarily engaged in all industries and 
services and the proportion of employers, employees and independent workers, among 
every 1,000 of them, further split up according to rural and urban areas, are given in 
Table 15. 

Table 15 
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Table 15— ( Concld .) 
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the sub-divisions of all industries and services. The overwhelming majority of the 
112,471 persons in this sub-division can, however, be grouped in two broad categories. 
The first, which is the predominant category, consists of persons who returned themselves 
as engaged in c chxllar or vividlia or roz /cult or mazoori or in ‘khangi naukari\ Most of 
the persons returning their principal livelihood as ‘chillar or vividha or roz kuli or ma¬ 
zoori’, especially in rural areas, are those who are engaged inter-changeably and from day 
to day, as agricultural labourers or as labourers in construction works or in manual 
transport (i.e., as hammals), etc. But the persons returned as ‘khangi naukars’ belong 
to diverse occupations. The term ‘khangi’ is generally used in this state as the opposite 
of ‘sarkari’ i.e ., official. It is not always equivalent to the term ‘gharclu’ i.c , 9 domestic. 
Thus, a khangi naukar may be a cook or a servant in any residence, an employee of a 
shop-keeper, sahukar or proprietor of a cinema or even in a private dispensary or artisan 
establishment. Any way, this large number of unspecified labourers or employees is 
nothing surprising. It truely reflects the employment-status of a rather common type 
in this state. This category accounts for the overwhelming majority of the numbers 
belonging to the sub-division in all the districts of the state, except Hyderabad. The 
second category consists of the employees of the former feudatory estates, like the sarf-e- 
khas, paigahs, jagirs, samasthans, etc. These feudatory estates, hundreds in number, 

38 * 
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covered almost half of the state and were actually ‘states within a state each with its 
own parallel administrative machinery. Though these estates were integrated in l.ioO. 
all their employees had not been disbanded at the time of the census enumeration in 
1951. This category accounts for a decisive majority of the persons in this sub-division 

in Hyderabad District. 

Over 23.000. or one fifth of the numbers belonging to this sub-division, are in Hy¬ 
derabad District, mostly in Hyderabad City. Parbhani District accounts for 0 per cent 
of its numbers, both Gulbarga and Nanded for 8 per cent, Raiehur for 7 per cent, each 
of the districts of Warangal, Karimnagar and Bidar for G per cent, eaeh of the districts 
of 4urangabad. Mahbubnagar and Adilabad for 5 per cent. Bhir for 4, eaeh of the dist¬ 
ricts of Nizamabad. Medak and Osmanabad for 3 per cent and Nalgonda for 2. 

Over 57 per cent of this sub-division as a whole consists of independent workers and 
over 42 of employees. The sub-division draws about 62 per cent of its strength from 
urban and 37 from rural areas. Females account for over one fifth of its numbers. 


85. The next most numerous sub-division in this division and one of the fairly 
important in all divisions is of the persons principally employed in laundries and laundry 
services , i.e., as washermen or as their employees. This sub-division is concentrated in 
the eastern districts of the state, especially in Karimnagar and, to a smaller extent, 
Warangal, Nalgonda and Hyderabad. Karimnagar District alone accounts for over 
11,000, or 20 per cent of the 55,162 persons belonging to this sub-division in the entire 
state. ’ The corresponding percentage exceeds 15 in Warangal, 14 in Nalgonda and 11 
in Hyderabad. It is 8 in Mahbubnagar, 6 in Adilabad and 5 both in Nizamabad and 
Medak. Among the western districts, the corresponding percentage is, even at its high¬ 
est, less than 4 in Raiehur. It is about 3 in Nanded, 2 both in Gulbarga and Bidar and 
1 in each of the remaining four western districts of Aurangabad, Osmanabad, Bhir and 
Parbhani. No doubt, this division has lost appreciably in numbers, particularly in rural 
areas, on account of many persons engaged in the occupation having returned themselves 
as being only earning dependants or as self-supporting but principally engaged in cultiva¬ 
tion. But their numbers are not likely to have affected the distribution pattern indica¬ 
ted above. 


About 80 per cent of this sub-division is returned from the rural and only 20 from 
the urban areas of the state. In no other sub-division of industries or services, except 
fishing, are independent workers more conspicuous than in this sub-division. They account 
for over 93 per cent of its numbers in the state. The corresponding percentage increases to 
95 in rural areas. Only about 5 per cent of its numbers consists of employees, but the corres¬ 
ponding percentage is fairly significant in the urban areas of the state being as much as 
11. About half of these employees in the urban areas of the state are, however, in 
Hyderabad City itself. Only about one per cent of the numbers in this sub-division 
consists of employees. Females play a very prominent role in this sub-division, ac¬ 
counting for almost one fifth of its total numbers. 


86. The sub-division of persons connected with domestic services is also one of the 
most numerous of the sub-divisions in this division and one of the fairly numerous even 
among all the divisions. But this sub-division is inordinately concentrated in Hyder¬ 
abad District (in other words, in Hyderabad City) which accounts for over 60 per cent 
of the total numbers in the state. The next highest percentage is only about 6 in Par¬ 
bhani. Among the other districts, the corresponding percentage is about 4 both in 
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. - , - easily explained. Practically 

m all the districts, and lor obvious reasons, domestic servants are, in relation to the total 

population involved, considerably more conspicuous in urban than in rural areas and 
Hyderabad is the only district in the state where the rural population constitutes a 
minority and the urban a decisive majority. Any way, this sub-division also loses ap¬ 
preciably in numbers, in rural areas, as the demarcation between farm servants or servants 

employed for various artisan trades and domestic servants is rather vague in most of the 
rural households concerned. 


Of the 48,315 persons belonging to this sub-division 3,048, or 6 per cent, are private 
motor drivers and cleaners. Of this number, 2,212, or over one third, are from Hyderabad 
District alone. Again, 6,524, or about 13 per cent, are cooks . 3,481, or more than half 

of these cooks, are from Hyderabad District. 1,609, or 3 per cent, are gardeners , of 
whom over four fifths are in turn from Hyderabad District. The remaining 37,164^ or 
about 77 per cent, are other categories of domestic sewants. Of these, slightly less than 
two thirds are from Hyderabad District. 

About 90 per cent of the persons in this sub-division are employees and about 10 per cent 
are independent workers. It is not uncommon in this state for domestic servants to be 
employed in more than one household, especially for cleaning of utensils, washing of 
clothes and sweeping. Such persons account for these returns for independent workers*. 
Females are more conspicuous in this sub-division than in any other sub-division of 
industries or services except those relating to tobacco industries and sanitary works 
and services. They account for as much as 40 per cent of the numbers in this sub¬ 
division— for over 32 per cent of the gardeners, for over 41 per cent of the cooks and 
for over 42 of the other categories of domestic servants. 


87. The next important sub-division in this division is of the persons principally 
employed as barbers. The 24,520 persons belonging to this sub-division are compara¬ 
tively well dispersed over the state, in spite of some concentration again in Hyderabad, 
Karimnagar, Warangal and Nalgonda Districts. About 12 per cent of the numbers 
belonging to it are in Hyderabad, 11 in Karimnagar and about 8 both in Warangal and 
Nalgonda. Among the other districts, the corresponding percentage is 7 in Aurangabad, 
about 6 in each of the districts of Adilabad, Parbhani and Mahbubnagar, about 5 in each 
of districts of Nanded, Bidar, Raichur, Gulbarga and Bhir and about 4 in each of the 
three remaining districts of Osmanabad, Nizamabad and Medak. There is, however, no 
doubt that significant numbers of the persons following this occupation in rural areas have 
returned themselves either as earning dependents or as self-supporting persons but princi¬ 
pally employed in cultivation— and have thus escaped inclusion in the figures under review. 

This sub-division has also an extraordinarily high proportion of independent 
workers. This category accounts for over 91 per cent of the total numbers belonging 
to this sub-division. The corresponding percentage exceeds 93 in the rural areas of 
the state. Employees account for about 6 per cent and employers for about 3 per 
cent of its total numbers. The corresponding percentage is, however, 10 and 4 
respectively in urban areas. The proportion of females is insignificant in this sub¬ 
division, being less than one per cent. Only 202, of the 24,520 persons belonging 
to this sub-division, are females and they are tattooers mostly from the rural areas of the 

*Vid 4 definition of an independent worker in paragraph 21 of this Section. 
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state. Tattooers have been included in this sub-division as it really pertains both to 
barbers and to those employed in beauty shops- and tattooing is the nearest approach 
to the latter occupation in this state. As in the case of the preceding sub-division of washer¬ 
men, a decisive majority, over 70 per cent, of this sub-division is returned from rural areas. 

88. Persons principally employed in hotels, restaurants and eating houses also con¬ 
stitute one of the sub-divisions of this division. They number 18,812 and are concentrat¬ 
ed in Hyderabad and, to considerably smaller extent, in Raichur. Gulbarga and \Varan- 
gal Districts. Over 0.250 of the numbers belonging to this sub-division, or 33 per cent, 
are in Hyderabad District, almost 2,000 or 11 per cent in Raichur, over 1,150 or 8 per 
cent in Gulbarga and about 1,400 or 7 per cent are in Warangal. The corresponding 
percentage is about 5 in each of the districts of Aurangabad. Nizamabad and Nandcd, 
about 4 in Parbliani, about 3 in eaeli of the districts of Mahbubnagar. Bidar, Osmanabad 
and Adilabad and about 2 in each of the remaining districts of Medak. Karimnagar, 
Bhir and Nalgonda. 

This sub-division is concentrated in the urban areas ot the state, which accounts for 
over 85 per cent of its total numbers. On the whole, the majority in this sub-division 
consists of employees—but in rural areas it is the independent workers who account for 
more than half of the numbers. A distinct feature of this sub-division is its unusually 
heavy proportion of employers. The actual percentage ol the employees in this sub¬ 
division is 68 (being as much as 60 in urban areas), of independent workers is only 22 
(being as much as 50 in rural areas) and of employers is 15 per cent. Females account 
for slightly over 3 per cent of the numbers belonging to this sub-division. 


80. Persons principally employed in religious, charitable and welfare services num¬ 
ber only 13,025 in the entire state and constitute one of the less conspicuous of the sub¬ 
divisions in this division. But it is difficult, especially in rural areas, to demarcate this 
sub-division from that pertaining to recreation services or beggars. Besides, a number 
of persons belonging to religious services in the state have returned owner cultivation 
as their principal means of livelihood. About 16 per cent of the numbers in this sub¬ 
division are in Hyderabad District, 12 in Aurangabad, about 0 both in Parbliani and 
Bidar, 8 in Bhir, 7 both in Karimnagar and Osmanabad, 5 in each of the districts ot Nal¬ 
gonda, Warangal and Nandcd, about 4 in Mahbubnagar, 3 in each of the districts of 
Nizamabad, Medak and Gulbarga and only 2 in both Adilabad and Raichur. 


Over 56 per cent of the numbers relating to this sub-division are in rural and about 
44 in urban areas. About 73 per cent of the persons belonging to it are independent 
workers. 26 are employees and only about one per cent are employers. Significantly, 
females account for about 9 per cent of this sub-division, being mostly religious mendi¬ 
cants, nuns, and employees connected with religious, welfare and charitable institutions. 


90. Only 9,040 persons are principally employed in recreation services in the entire state. 
This sub-division includes persons connected with the broadcasting stations in the state 
(other than those on the transmitting side), producers and distributors of motion pictures, 
personnel owning or employed in cinemas and theatres, musicians, actors, dancers, 
acrobats, wrestlers, recitors and exhibitors of wild animals. 24 per cent of this sub¬ 
division is again concentrated in Hyderabad District, the rest being more or less well 
distributed over the other districts of the state, with Karimnagar, Warangal, Raichur, 
Nalgonda, Gulbarga, Nizamabad and Medak Districts each claiming from about 5 to 8 
per cent of the total numbers. These small numbers reflect the absolute inadequacy of 
recreation services in the state. 
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Al> ( >ut f>l per cent ol the total number of persons in this sub-division are independent 
workers. 3, are employees and 2 per cent are employers. The corresponding percentage 
of independent workers increases to 90 in rural areas and of employees to 61 in urban 
areas, r emales account for 9 per cent of the numbers in this sub-division. This sub¬ 
division diaws 46 per cent of its numbers from rural and 54 from urban areas. 

91. \et another numerically insignificant sub-division in this division is of the 
3.951 persons principally employed in legal and business services . Of this number, 2,670 
are lawyers of all binds , 866 petition writers and employees of lawyers , 303 are public 
scribes, stenographers and auditors and, lastly, 30 are architects and their employees 
not. being state seivants. there is no doubt that the actual number of persons employ¬ 
ed as lawyers or as their gumastas, etc., is underestimated especially in the smaller of the 
towns, as man\ of them have returned occupations other than leg’al as their principal 
means of lixelihood. Only about t per cent of the persons in this sub-division are re¬ 
turned from the rural and as much as 96 from the urban areas of the state. About 59 
pci cent, ol them arc independent workers, 37 are employees and 4 per cent are employers* 
Females account for less than one per cent of their total numbers. 

92. The numerically least conspicuous sub-division in this division consists of 

1,276 persons principally employed in arts , letters and journalism in the state, mostly in 
Hyderabad City. Quite a number of persons, however, have taken to activities relevant 
to this sub-division as their subsidiary occupation and have, therefore, not been included 
in this figure. But the number of such persons is also bound to be microscopic as com¬ 
pared with those engaged in other occupations. Of these 1,276 persons, 380 are photo¬ 
graphers or their employees , 409 arc authors , editors , journalists and press employees * and 
487 are artists , sculptors and image makers . 58 per cent of the numbers belonging to 

this sub-division are independent workers, 37 are employees and 5 per cent are employers. 
Females account for only about 1 per cent of their numbers. And this sub-division 
derives over 95 per cent of its numbers from urban areas. 

Summary. —This section deals with the numbers employed in this state in all industries and services 
split up according to certain specified divisions, sub-divisions and groups and also details their composition, 
in terms of employers, employees and independent workers, males and females and the returns from rural 
and urban areas. These numbers, however, suffer from certain limitations. Firstly , they exclude earning 
dependents— i.c., the persons who, in spite of their employment in industries or services, continue to be partly 
dependent on others for their own maintenance—and even those self-supporting persons who, though employ¬ 
ed in industries or services, are not deriving their principal income from such employment. In brief, they 
cover only the self-supporting principally engaged in all industries and services. Secondly , the figures per¬ 
taining to all self-supporting persons arc themselves underrated because of the sentiments arising from the 
conventional role of females as being dependent on males and the prevalence of the joint family system. 
Due to these sentiments many females, earning more than is required for their own maintenance, and many 
actually self-supporting junior male members in joint families have been returned only as earning depen¬ 
dants or sometimes even as non-earning dependants. Thirdly , the self-supporting persons principally engaged 
in all industries and services have been classified, subject to certain principles, under only one of the divi¬ 
sions, sub-divisions and groups even if their occupation was, from certain points of view, relevant to more 
than one of them. Thus, the figures for individual occupations, as commonly understood or collected inde¬ 
pendently for each of them, arc generally bound to be more than the census figures for the relevant division, 
or sub-division or group, as the ease may be. In spite of all this, the census figures present a satisfactory 
picture of the relative strength and composition of the individual non-agricultural occupations in the state. 

1,570,488 or about 33 per cent of all the self-supporting persons in the state are principally employed 
in industries and services. Of these (i) 98,693 or only 6 per cent are principally engaged in primary industries , 

(ii) 41,991 or just 3 per cent in mining arid quarrying , (Hi) 351,456 or as many as 22 per cent in the process 
ing and manufacture of food stuff's , textiles , leather and their products , (iv) 44,107 or yet another 3 per cen 

* Other than those connected with actual printing work which has been classed as a distinct sub-division of industries. 
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in the processing and manufacture of metals, chemicals and their products, (v) 133,804 or J» per cent. r 

times of processing and manufacture, (vi) 107.449 or only 7 per cent in construction and utilities, (vn) *>2,U7 
or as manv as 16 per cent in commerce, (viii) 71.943 or only 5 per cent in transport . storage and communications, 
(ix) 181,-HO or about 11 per cent in health and educational services and public, administration and, lastly, (x) 
287,502 or as many as 18 per cent in services not elsewhere specified. 

The division of primary industries draws its numbers very largely from its sub-division of stock raising. 
This sub-division, which accounts for 63,317 persons, is, numerically, one of the most important of the noil- 
agricultural occupations in the state, second in industries only to cotton textiles and the processing of leather 
and the making of leather products and footwear. By far the major group in this sub-division is of herdsmen 
and shepherds. 0 The sub-division of fishing accounts for 16,417 or about one sixth of the numbers m this 
division Its minor sub-divisions include forestry and collection of forest produce, and wood-culling which 
accounts for 12,384 persons of whom wood-cutters constitute the biggest group ; and plantation industries which 
accounts for 6,178 persons—these industries in the state are exclusively confined to vegetable, fruit and flower 
gardening. But all these numbers do not bring out in full the importance of the occupations relevant to this 
division as they are commonly resorted to by earning dependants or by the self-supporting only as a secondary 
means of livelihood. This division as a whole and both its major sub-divisions of fishing and more particu¬ 
larly of stock raising are heavily concentrated in rural areas, and they, particularly the sub-division of fish¬ 
ing consist overwhelmingly of'independent workers. In spite of this, its proportion of employees, if not of 
employers, is fairly appreciable. In fact, among its minor sub-divisions, employees claim roughly one fourth 
of the numbers in plantation industries and more than one third in forestry and collection of forest produce 
and woodcutting—the high proportion in the latter being largely due to the personnel of the Forest Department. 
Females are not conspicuous in this division as a whole, although they claim over one seventh of the persons 
in plantation industries. 

The division of mining and quarrying draws its strength basically from its two sub-divisions of stone 
quarrying and clay and sand pits and coal mining. The former accounts for 24,004 persons and the latter 
for 16,759. Its minor sub-divisions in this state consist of gold mining and salt-making. The former provides 
the principal employment for 1,023 persons and the latter for just 204. In the sub-division of coal mining 
only about one twentieth are females, the overwhelming majority live in towns and almost all are employees. 
As against this, in the sub-division of stone quarrying, more than one tenth are females, about 70 per cent 
live in villages and over three fourths arc independent workers and over a fifth are employees. The micros¬ 
copic number of employers in this division are concentrated in the sub-division of stone quarrying except for 5 
engaged in salt-making. In the sub-division of gold mining almost all live in villages, consist of employees, 
and roughly one sixth arc females. 

Over one third of the persons in the division of processing and manufacture of food-stuffs, textiles, leather 
and their products belong to the sub-division of cotton textiles which in turn, includes 6,733 persons employed 
in cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing , 1,810 in cotton dyeing, bleaching and printing and as many as 115,585 
in cotton spinning , sizing and weaving. From the point of view of the numbers sustained, no other industry 
in this state is more important than cotton spinning and weaving. More than one fifth of the numbers in 
this division are in its sub-division of the processing of leather and making of leather products and footwear 
which claims 71,734 persons, of whom 6,387 are tanners, 41,376 cobblers and 23,971 are makers oj leather 
articles (other than footwear). But the distinction between these groups is rather hazy. Any way, next 
to cotton spinning and weaving, these groups represent the most important industry in the state. Again, 
about one sixth of the numbers in this division belong to its sub-division of beverages which provides the 
principal employment for 58,491 persons of whom as many as 57,374 are toddy drawers. Toddy drawing 
also constitutes one of the most prominent of the non-agricultural occupations in this state. The other sub¬ 
divisions in this division include the making of wearing apparel (except footwear) and made-up textile goods 
engaging 26,615 persons, of whom almost 25,000 are tailors ; other unclassified textile industries engaging 22,050 
persons, of whom 10,713 are woollen spinners and weavers, 9,096 rope or string makers and 1,376 silk spinners 
and weavers ; industries pertaining to vegetable oil and dairy products, engaging 14,671 persons of whom 9,622 
are vegetable oil pressers and refiners and 5,009 are milkmen and makers of dairy products ; tobacco industries 
engaging 11,586 persons of whom 9,232 are employed in beedi making and 2,191 in cigarette making ; unclas¬ 
sified food industries, accounting for 10,775 persons of whom over 6,100 are butchers', and, lastly, industries 
connected with grains and pulses claiming 8,235 persons of whom 4,917 are millers , 1,027 are hand pounders 
and 1,668 are grain parchers. Sugar (and gur) industry, employing 3,171 persons, also constitutes a minor 
sub-division of this division. Again, most of the occupations relevant to this division are more important 
in the economy of the state than what the figures quoted above indicate—this is particularly true of the proces¬ 
sing of leather and the making of leather products and footwear and, to a smaller extent, of cotton weaving, 
woollen weaving, rope making, oil pressing, dairy industries,beedi making, milling and gur industry. Thousands 
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apprec iable in so far as rural areas are concerned, in the two sub-divisions of cotton textiles and industries 
J , ? nearing apparel and made-up textile goods (i.e., mairdy tailoring). But even if the urban areas 
arc taken into account the percentage of independent workers is round about 80 in these two sub-divisions 

ZT 1 ' TJI tl ‘ ost :. rclatm B u > beverages (r.e mainly toddy drawing) and unclassified food industries. But 
their majority declines to just about 53 m the sub-division of vegetable oil and dairy products. And they 

lose altogether their numerical superiority in the three sub-divisions of grains and pulses, tobacco and sugar 
industries, accounting for less than 40 per Cent of the numbers in the first two and less than even 2 in the last. 
The employees account for about one fifth of the numbers in this division. Except in the sub-division of 
sugai industry, wherein they constitute over 98 per cent of the numbers, and in those of the industries relating 
to tobacco and grains and pulses, wherein they account for slightly over CO and 50 per cent respectively of the 
numbers, they do not form a majority in any of its sub-divisions. Among the rest, thev account, at the 
highest, for 40 per cent m the sub division of vegetable oil and dairy products and, at the lowest, for only 5 
per cent in that of unclassified textile industries. Employers account for slightly more than 2 per cent of the 
numbers in this division. Their percentage is, at its highest, 9 in the sub-division of industries connected 
with grains and pulses and, among the others, exceeds 5 only in that of vegetable oil and dairy products. 
This division on the whole is basically rural in the sense that roughly 70 per cent of its numbers are in the villa¬ 
ges. I he corresponding percentage exceeds even 85 in its three sub-divisions of unclassified textile industries 
(almost exclusively woollen weaving, rope making and silk weaving) and industries relating to leather, leather 
products and footwear and beverages. The rural percentage, however, declines to less than 05 in cotton 
textiles (largely because of the cotton mills and ginning and pressing factories in urban areas), less than 50 
in unclassified food industries (largely due to butchers in towns and cities) and less than even 40 in the other 
sub-divisions, being only 8 in that of sugar industry—even this percentage is mainly due to the workers of 
the sugar factory in Bodhan Town living beyond its limits. 


The division of the processing and manufacture of metals, chemicals and their products, derives its- 
numbers mostly from its two sub-divisions of the manufacture of unclassified metal products and transport 
equipment. The former accounts for 28,114 persons, of whom 19.696 are black-smiths and other workers in 
iron, 8,907 workers in brass , copper and bell metal , 2,805 workers in other metals and 1,531 are workers in 
mints, die-sinkers and lock-smiths. The actual numbers engaged as black, brass or copper smiths are bound 
to be significantly more not only because of the earning dependants in such artisan castes but also because 
quite a number of sefl-supporting persons following such occupations have been returned as being primarily 
cultivators. The latter sub-division claims 10,871 persons, of whom 4,995, 3,746 and 981 are connected with 
the making or repairing of railway, motor and cycle equipments respectively . The group of motor repairers 
suffers numerically because some motor mechanics liave returned themselves merely as mechanics and that 
of cycle repairers because many persons engaged in the occupation are primarily owners or employees of taxi- 
cycle shops. The second sub-division further includes 510 persons principally engaged in the making or 
repairing of bandis, rickshaws, and other vehicles. This group also loses in numbers because many persons 
engaged in the work have returned themselves, very justifiably, as carpenters or blacksmiths. The other sub¬ 
divisions in this division include the manufacture or repair of electrical machinery and appliances, machinery 
other than electrical, the manufacture of basic industrial chemicals as well as fertilisers and power aleoholy the 
making of medical and pharmaceutical preparations and, lastly, the manufacture of unclassified chemical products, 
employing 709, 2,682, 489, 486 and 1,251 persons respectively. The sub division of machinery (other than 
electrical) consists of 1,954 persons employed in engineering workshops and 728 persons returned simply 
as mechanics without any details. The sub-division of basic industrial chemicals includes 254, 168 and 41 
persons engaged in making chemical fertilisers , and dyes, fire works and explosives and power alcohol respectively. 
The sub-division of unclassified chemical industries includes 466 persons employed in soap industry , 891 m 
perfume and cosmetic (mainly Kunkum and Itr) industry and 307 in match industry. Females play an insignifi¬ 
cant part in this division. They account for only 2 per cent, or even appreciably less, of the numbers in all 
its sub-divisions except in those of basic industrial chemicals and fertilisers, unclassified chemical products 
(mainly due to the Kunkum and Itr industry) and pharmaceutical preparations,. They are as much as 
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products. This division—unlike the other divisions of industries not inclusive of mining or quarr\mg is 
basically centred in urban areas, which claim over 55 per cent of its numbers. In spite of this. Ms major 
sub-division of unclassified metal products draws over GO per cent of its numbers from the villages, mostly 
due to the iron and brass smiths. As against this, over 93 per cent of the numbers m its second most numerous 
sub-division of transport equipment are from urban areas. 

The division of processing and manufacture not elsewhere specified derives slightly less than half of 
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The minor sub-divisions in this division include those relating to bricks , tiles and othei stiuctwal clay 
products which accounts for 3,405 persons ; printing and allied industries claiming *3,105 persons, of whom 
410 are book-binders and 2,695 are others like printers, lithographers, engravers, etc ; manufacture of paper 
and its products which sustains 2.71 G persons; the manufacture of cement and its products, which engages 
2,355 persons; and the manufacture of furniture and fixtures employing 1,544 persons. The actual number 
working in the state as, silver and gold smiths, carpenters, and more particularly as potters or as makers of 
baskets, patrolis, mats and broom sticks would be significantly more than the figures indicated above as quite 
a few among them have been returned as earning dependants or as being principally agriculturists, females 
are not numerically very-significant in this division. The}’ account for / per cent of its numbers. Their 
percentage is particularly meagre in the sub-division of unclassified manufacturing industries (mainly gold 
and silver smithies), furniture and fixtures, and printing and allied industries. But they constitute about 
one fifth of the numbers in the sub-division of bricks, tiles and other structural clay products. Similarly, 
they form 9 per cent of the numbers in the sub-division of wood and woody products—not so much due to 
their strength among the carpenters and sawyers as among the makers of baskets, mats, etc., about one fourth 
of whom belong to that sex. Among the other sub-divisions referred to above, their percentage varies 
from 6 to 9. More than any other division, this division can be said to consist basically of independent 
workers. They account for over 82 per cent of its numbers. In fact, their percentage exceeds 90 in the 
sub-division of wood and wood products, and 85 in its other two major sub-divisions of unclassified manu¬ 
facturing industries (mainly silver and gold smithies)and industries connected with non-metallic mineral pro¬ 
ducts (mainly earthenware). They maintain their majority, though considerably reduced, in the two sub-divi¬ 
sions of furniture and fixtures and bricks, tiles and other structural clay products. But their percentage 
does not even reach 10 in the sub-divisions of printing, paper and cement industries. The employees are 
least significant in this division, accounting for less than 15 per cent of its total numbers. In fact, in its three 
major sub-divisions of non-metallic mineral products (mainly earthenware), unclassified manufacturing indus¬ 
tries (mainly silver and gold smithies) and wood and wood products,their percentage declines to 12, 10 and 7 
respectively. But they account for about 30 per cent of the numbers in the two sub-divisions of furniture 
and fixtures and bricks, tiles and other structural clay products and claim the predominant portion (from 85 
to 95 per cent) in the three sub-divisions of printing, cement and paper industries. Employers form less 
than 3 per cent of the numbers in this division also. They are almost non-existent in its two sub-divisions 
of cement and paper industries. At the highc st they claim about 6 per cent of the numbers in both the sub¬ 
divisions of furniture and fixtures and printing and allied industries. A decisive majority, above 70 per cent, 
of the persons in this division live in rural areas. This is more or less true of all its major sub-divisions. But 
the overwhelming majority of the persons in all its minor sub-divisions of bricks, tiles and other structural 
clay products, cement industries, furniture and fixtures, paper and, more particularly, printing and allied 
industries, resides in towns and cities. 
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cutlers and dressers. 393 'painters and decorators of houses and roughly 31,000 others engaged in the occupation 
including loth labourers and engineering personnel. Among the other sub-divisions in this division are the 
construction and maintenance of irrigation and other agricultural works including contour bunding , terracing 
and laud reclamation operations which employs 23,899 persons ; sanitary works and services (including scavenr 
gcry) which employs 8,309 persons ; construction and maintenance of roads , bridges and other transport works 
which employs, 7.142 persons ; and works and services connected with electric power and domestic and indus¬ 
trial water supply, which employ 3.579 and 1,810 persons respectively. But the numbers belonging to this 
division, and most of its sub-divisions, are very flexible. Many labourers, in agricultural or other occupations^ 
take to such works whenever there is scope for employment in them and their employment terms are relatively 
favourable. Besides, persons engaged in such works move from area to area and work to work—which may 
pertain to different sub-divisions— depending upon the general employment situation. Females are compara¬ 
tively very prominent in this division, claiming over one sixth of its numbers. In fact, their percentage 
exceeds 40 in sanitary works and services and is 20 in irrigation works. The corresponding percentage is 
about 10, or exceeds it. in all the other sub-divisions referred to above except in that of power works and 
services wherein it dwindles to 2. Slightly more than half of the numbers in this division are independent 
workers. But within its various sub-divisions, while they constitute as much as 73 per cent in the sub¬ 
division of buildings, they are, at best, only a significant minority in all the others. About 48 per cent of the 
numbers in this division are employees. They, account for only one fourth of the numbers in the sub-divi¬ 
sion of buildings, but for more than three fourths of the numbers in all the other sub-divisions—claiming even 
more than 85 per cent of the numbers in the tliree sub-divisions of power, domestic and industrial water sup¬ 
ply and sanitary works and services. Employers arc numerically insignificant in this division, their highest 
percentage being 2 in the sub-divisions of building and irrigation works. Over 65 per cent of the persons 
in this division live in urban areas. In fact, the percentage is roughly, or even exceeds, 70 in the sub-divisions 
pertaining to power, domestic and industrial water supply and sanitary works and services. The correspon¬ 
ding percentage exceeds 65 in case of irrigation works also. This high urban percentage is merely due to 
the fact that the Tungabhadra Project Camps were treated as 4 temporary towns*. More than 60 per cent 
of the numbers in the sub-division of transport works, however, is returned from the rural areas. 

The division of commerce derives more than half of its strength from the sub-division of retail trade in 
foodstuffs (including beverages and narcotics ), which is the most numerous of all the sub-divisions of industries 
and services. Of the 135,753 persons in this sub-division, 60,114 trade in kirana stores , 7,032 in mutton,poultry, 
eggs, fish , sheep and goats. 12.882 in vegetables and fruits, 2,408 in oil , oil seeds and ghee, 3,468 in grains, pulsesr 
tamarind and chillies, 23,924 in other foodstuffs and fodder for animals. 9,962 in pan, beedis and cigarettes, 1,212 
in tobacco, opium and ganjo and 4..'565 are hawkers of drink and food-stuffs i and 10,186 vendors of wine, IW 0 ™, 
aerated waters and ice in shops. Next in order in this division, is the sub-division of unclassified retail trade, 
which sustains 52,527 persons of whom 1,289 trade in drugs, 2,424 in other chemicals. 5,176 in bangles, 1,8 
in sold and silver-ware, 1,385 mainly in hard-ware, iron safes and trunks, 2,265 in all types of utensils including 
earthenware and brassware, 518 mainly in sewing machines, electric goads, petromax lamps, agricultural imple¬ 
ments and various types of machinery, 272 in building and construction materials and sanitary ware, 1 566 manJy 
in crockery, cutlery, watches, optical goads, lays, sports goods, mirrors and musical instruments, 2,948 n came 
and as many as 24,771 in general, maniyari and miscellaneous stores and 1,807 are publishers, book-sellers an 
stationers. 3,280 cycle taxi shop owners or employees and 2,006 are unclassified hawkers . The other sl }b-divisions 
in this division include retail trade in textile and leather goods accounting for 25.573 persons of whom 21,084 
deal in cloth, cotton and silk piece goods and yarn, 3,311 in leather and leather goods including footwear, and 1 <22 
in wearing apparel, kambah and other made-up textile goods including carpets, tape and rope ; ™ holesa “ 
foodstuffs which employs 21,169 persons; retail trade in fuel which accounts for 4,811 

trade in petrol and 4,368 in firewood, charcoal, etc ; wholesale trade in commodities other than food-stuffs wh 
employs 5,146 persons; money lending, banking and other financial business which engages 6,442 person . 
and lastly, insurance and real estate, which employ 609 and 97 persons respectively. The numbers pertaming 
to most of these sub-divisions are underrated not only because of the omission of earning dependants engaged 
in commerce or of persons following it as a subsidiary occupation but also because Pe-ons who both produce 
and sell any commodity have been treated only as producers, and there is more overlapping between 1 
divisions—not only asbetween retail trade in various commodities but also between retail and whotaJJ 
trades-than in those of other divisions. The proportion of females is appreciable in this division £ 

account for about one tenth of its numbers as well as of those of its three sub-divisions of unelassih 
tr^de and retail trades in food-stuffs (including beverages) and fuel Within these three sutedrvions they 
constitute 31 per cent of the traders in vegetables and fruits, 21 of the hawkers of drink and food-stutls 
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from 15 to 20 of the unclassified hawkers, vendors of liquor (mainly toddy), wine, etc., and traders in pan, 
beedis and cigarettes. They form 5 per cent of the numbers in the sub-division of money lending and banking 
and are insignificant in wholesale trades, retail trade in textile and leather goods and insurance. Independent 
workers account for 70 per cent of the numbers in this division. They are in the majority in all its sub-divisions 
except in those of wholesale trade in food-studs, money lending, banking and other financial business and 
insurance, actually claiming more than 75 per cent of the numbers in the sub-divisions of retail trade in food 
stud's (including beverages) and unclassified retail trade. Employees account for 23 per cent of the numbers 
in this division, being as much as 92 per cent in its sub-division of insurance, 07 in that of money lending, 
banking and other financial business, 48 in wholesale trade in food-studs, 3.3 in wholesale trade in other com¬ 
modities and 27 in retail trade in textile and leather goods. They, however, account for only 17 per cent of 
both the unclassified retail traders and retail traders in food-studs (including beverages). Employer** are 
more conspicuous in this division than in any other. They claim from about 5 to G percent in its three sub¬ 
divisions of money lending, banking and other financial business, unclassified retail trade and retail trade in 
food-stud's and beverages, 12 in retail trade in textile and leather goods and 15 per cent—among the highest 
recorded in all sub-divisions —in wholesale trade in both food-stud's and non-foods tuffs. More than GO per 
cent of the numbersbclonging to this division are in urban areas. The urban percentage is least marked — 
though exceeding 50—in unclassified retail trade and retail trade in food-stud's and beverages. 

The division of transport, storage and communications derives over GO per cent of its numbers from the sub¬ 
division of road transport and about 30 from that of railway transport. The former employs 44,648 persons — 
of whom owners and drivers of bandis number 12,464, of rickshas 5,925 and of tongas 2,711 and 5,420 are con¬ 
nected with Road Transport Department , 5,049 with other public motor and lorry services and 12,208 are engaged 
in manual transport (mainly in hammali) and 584 in transport by pack animals. The sub-division of railway 
transport, consists of 4,989 railway porters and hammals and 16,131 other railway employees. The other three 
transport sub-divisions in this division are those of transport by water and air and incidental transport services 
(like hundekari) claiming 129, 792 and 326 persons respectively. These numbers exclude persons engaged 
in repairing or manufacturing activities. The other sub-divisions in this division include storage and ware¬ 
housing accounting for only 44 persons ; postal. telegraph , telephone and wireless services, accounting for 3,968, 
189,289 and 438 persons respectively. These numbers exclude persons engaged in repairing activities or in the 
construction and maintenance of telegraph or telephone lines. The percentage of females is insignificant in 
this division and practically all its sub-divisions, the highest recorded being 5 in that of transport by road 
mainly due to the group of manual transport, wherein they claim 14 per cent of the numbers. Independent 
workers account for 40 per cent of the numbers in this division. But they are in a majority in its Sub-divisions 
of transport by road and transport by water. Employees account for over 58 per cent of its numbers -mono¬ 
polising all the numbers in the sub-divisions of transport by air and postal, telegraph, telephone and wireless 
services. As against this, employees form less than 40 per cent of the numbers in its major sub-division 
of transport by road. The proportion of employers is insignificant in this division as well, and their numbers 
are almost exclusively restricted to the sub-division of transport by road. This division is the most urbanised 
in the sense that over 80 per cent of its numbers are returned from urban areas. 

The division of health, education and public administration includes the sub-divisions of employees of 
state governments ( other than those classifiable under other sub-divisions) accounting for 43,102 persons; educa¬ 
tional and research services accounting for 38,280 persons, of whom 6G7 are members of the teaching 
staff and research workers in universities , colleges and research institutions , 28,251 teachers and 9,362 other em¬ 
ployees of educational and research institutions including libraries and museums ; police personnel (other than 
village watchmen ) numbering 36,844 ; village officers and servants, numbering 29,793 ; medical and health services 
accounting for 16,564 persons, of whom 1,854 arc registered medical practitioners , 5,788 vaids , hakims and other 
unregistered medical practitioners , 1,004 midwives. 1,019 nurses, 885 compounders , 213 veterinary surgeons 
and over 5,600 others engaged in medical or public health services excluding scavengers and sanitary staff ; and 
lastly employees of local bodies and Union Government , numbering 4,623 and 12,210 respectively, excluding in 
either case persons classifiable under other sub-divisions. These numbers do not include persons engaged in 
transport or production or in repairing. The numbers pertaining to village officers and servants suffer parti¬ 
cularly because many of them have returned cultivation as their principal livelihood. Similarly, teachers 
lose in numbers because quite a few of them in the villages have returned teaching as a secondary occupation. 
Females are not very significant in this division accounting for less than 6 per cent of its numbers. But they 
form as much as 17 per cent of the numbers in its sub-division of medical and health services—mainly because 
of the nurses, midwives and the lower cadres in medical institutions—and 15 in that of educational and re¬ 
search services. Employees monopolise all the sub-divisions of this division except those of educational and 
medical and health services. In the former just 6 per cent are independent workers and a literally mieros- 

1C number are employers and in the latter independent workers form 40 per cent and employers just 2. 
This division and all its sub-divisions, except that of village officers and servants, are centred in urban areas. 
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1 1 vision of services (not elsewhere specified) draws its largest numbers from the sub-division of un¬ 



persons ; domestic services accounting for 48,345 persons, of whom 3,048 are motor drivers and cleaners , 6,524 
cooks , 1,600 gardeners and 37,164 other domestic servants ; barbers and beauty shops claiming 24,520 persons; 
hotels and restaurants claiming 18,812 persons; religions, charitable and welfare services accounting for 13,925 
persons; recreation services claiming 9,040 persons; legal and business services claiming 3,951 persons; and, 
lastly, arts, letters and journalism accounting for 1.27G persons of whom 487 are principally employed as artists , 
sculptors and image makers. 409 as authors, editors, journalists and press employees (other than the printing staff) 
and 380 ns photographers. The sub-divisions pertaining to domestic, laundry, hairdre ssing and religious services 
lose appreciably in numbers because many persons following such services linve returned cultivation as their prin¬ 
cipal livelihood or were deemed to be only earning dependants. Besides, many domestic servants have indi¬ 
cated their occupation as ‘ Khangi naukari ’ without giving any further details. Similarly, the sub-division 
of arts, letters and journalism and, to a smaller extent, of legal and business services, lose in numbers because 
many take to them only as secondary occupations. Among all the divisions, females arc most conspicuous 
in this division, claiming more than one fifth of its numbers. They account for about 20 per cent of the numbers 
in the sub-division of laundry services, 23 in that of unclassified services and almost 40 in that of domestic 
services! But their percentage is negligible in the sub-divisions of hairdressing, legal and business services 
and arts, letters and journalism. Independent workers account for 58 per cent of the numbers in this division. 
But they almost monopolise the two sub-divisions of laundry and hairdressing services—claiming 94 per cent 
of the numbers in the former and 91 in the latter. They are in a majority in all the other sub-divisions also, 
except of course in those relating to hotels and restaurants, and domestic services. Employees account for 63 
per cent of the numbers in the former and 89 in the latter. The independent workers among the domestic 
servants are those who undertake odd jobs in more than one household. Employers, though insignificant 
in this division as a whole, account for about 3 per cent of the numbers in the sub-division of hairdressing 
and as much as 15 in that of hotels and restaurants. The latter is among the highest recorded in all sub¬ 
divisions of industries or services. This division draws its major numbers from urban areas. This is especially 
true of the sub-divisions of legal and business services, arts, letters and journalism, hotels and restaurants and 
domestic services. In spite of this, more than half of the numbers in the sub-division of religious, charitable 
and welfare services and roughly three fourths of the numbers in those of hairdressing and laundry services are 
drawn from the villages of the state. 
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CHAPTER V 


Houses, Households, Sex and Marital Status Ratios 

and Principal Age Groups 




SECTION I 


Territorial Distribution of Houses and Households 

and Size of Family Households 



Houses— Definition and Limitations .—Census statistics relating to occupied houses 
suffer from various limitations. These limitations arise from the great diversity of 
structures that would be covered by any workable definition of occupied houses ; the 
lack of uniformity from census to census—and sometimes even from area to area at the 
same census—in respect of both the definition and the proccduic adopted in determining 
the actual number of occupied houses ; and lastly the absence of any precise demarca¬ 
tion, except at the present census, between the house and the household. It is neces¬ 
sary to keep these limitations in view in any comparative study of the census figures per¬ 
taining to occupied houses. 

2. Houses in this part of the country probably cover a greater variety of struc¬ 
tures than in most areas of comparable dimensions in the world. There is considerable 
difference between the average type of a house in the villages and in the towns of the 
state, in its black cotton and in its granitic regions and in its forest areas and in its plains, 
as well as from tract to tract within each of these areas depending upon the kind of 
building material easily procurable locally. Again, there is appreciable dissimilarity bet¬ 
ween the average type of a dwelling as built by the Muslims and the Non-Muslims and 
sometimes even by members of different castes or tribes. This diversity is further am¬ 
plified in respect of sizes and embellishments (or lack of embellishments) by extremes of 
riches and poverty and backwardness and enlightenment among the people. Within 
the metropolis itself, some of the residential buildings in the new extensions can vie with 
corresponding structures in most advanced countries of the world and some in the old 
portions recall the description of palaces in Arabian Nights and both exist not far re¬ 
moved from hovels scooped out of ancient ruins or shacks temporised from discarded ma¬ 
terial. The city also contains thousands of medium sized residential quarters attempt¬ 
ing to combine the features of both the old and the new types of structures. In many 
a village, a few (or a solitary) white-washed double storeyed houses stand towering over a 
cluster of mud plastered dwellings of modest dimensions, at a dignified distance from a 
jumble of huts belonging to the Scheduled Castes. Some of the conical thatched roof 
dwellings in the forest areas of the state are not very different from those in the African 
wilds. In the construction of houses, some Hindus take as much care to see that the 
house-wife working in the kitchen can keep an eye on the main entrance of the house and 
the street or the lane beyond it, as some Muslims do to screen the interior rooms from the 
most prying of the passers-by. It is neither possible nor necessary to describe in this 
report the numerous distinctive types of dwellings found in the state. But what is real¬ 
ly pertinent is the fact that in this state it is difficult in thousands of cases to draw 
a line between a permanent dwelling and a make-shift encampment—the value and type 
of the material used as well as the space covered being identical in both the cases. 

3. The exact definition of the term ‘house’, i.e., the occupied house, has been one of 
the minor problems for census authorities. It cannot be claimed that this problem has 
been solved even at the 1951 Census. During this census, in the instructions issued with 
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regard to the numbering of houses, the house was defined as a dwelling with a separate 
1111,1,1 oiura.nee. It was added that while each one of the quarters opening on to a court¬ 
yard, or I dock of Hats opening on to a common stair, should be presumed as a dwelling 
-Wit,, a separate mam entrance, dwellings inhabited by more than one family should be 
treated only as a single house unless each one of the families residing in them had an in¬ 
dependent access to the outside. But in spite of a uniform set of instructions 
and almost unprecedented efforts to arrange for house numbering throughout the 
state 'in a manner in which a single number, forming part of a single intelligible system, 
could identify a social unit for all purposes’, it was difficult in quite a number of cases for 
Municipal authorities* to differentiate between a taxation unit and a social unit. Per¬ 
haps in order to facilitate the demand and payment of municipal taxes they, and the 
landlords concerned, preferred a single number being allotted to the property, even if 
such property covered actually more than one house. In some cases, especially in rural 
areas, attachment to ancestralties was still so strong that, in spite of a partitioned struc¬ 
ture \s ith separate entrances, the inmates were anxious to pass off the dwellings as a single 
house—and in fact for all of them to be recorded as constituting only one household. In 
addition to all these shortcomings, the definition of the term house itself has varied from 
census to census as would be obvious from the extracts given in the foot notef. 


4. In the earlier censuses, the data pertaining to occupied houses were based on 
figures supplied by the enumerators. These figures sometimes represented the situation 
not as it existed on the enumeration eve but days or even months prior to it. Again, 
it has been the practice at all censuses, including the present census, to impress on the 
house numbering authorities and the individual enumerators, the necessity of number¬ 
ing all places such as shops, godowns, cliaivdis , places of worship and deserted or locked 
houses even if they were not used for residential purposes at the time of numbering. 
This was done with a view to safeguard that no place, occupied or likely to be occupied by 
human beings, remained unchecked and unvisited subsequently during the actual enu¬ 
meration. There was no guarantee in the earlier censuses that the figures of 'occupied 
houses’ finally supplied bv the enumerators scrupulously excluded all such non-residen- 
tial structures. During the present census, however, the number of occupied houses in 
each village and town was worked out in the Census Tabulation Office itself from the 
respective National Registers. These registers—which were written by the enumerators 
during or immediately following census enumeration on the basis of the answers recorded 


♦ In Municipal areas the Municipal authorities and in other areas the Revenue authorities were in charge of house numbering as 
well as Census enumeration. 

f The 1931 Census Report states that 44 For Census purposes, the Census Co le of 1 SSI laid down that a house was 
the possession of a common courtyard. In 1891 no rigid definition was attempted ; hut the main points emphasised were the 

situation within a com non enclosure, the existence of a common courtyard with express exception of lanes and semi-public 
spaces in towns and the cxeeption of outlying h its and shelters. In 1991 a h mse meant every place likely to be occupied, the 
selection being left to the discretion of Census o Ileers. In 1911 the dwelling place of a comnmsil family with its residen 
dependants such as mother, widowed sister, younger brothers, etc., w is con ited as a house. In 1921 a house in nir j? . 

meant a structure occupied by one commensal family with its resident dependants, such as widows and servants, buch dctachea 
structures as had no hearth but were likely to h ivc one or m>rc persons sleeping therein on the night of the final enumeration 
were treated as separate houses, so tli it no person might escape enumeration. In towns and cities 4 house ’ meant a structure 
intended for the exclusive residence of one or more commensal families apart from other residents of the street or land,. an 
included serais, hotels and the like when they were not I i-ge eo o lgh f> for n blocks. Shops, schools and other institutions, 
having no hearth hut which mi edit possibly hive some one sleeping therein on the night of the final enumeration were nu 
bered as separate houses. Now, in the present census, a house in rural tracts meant a dwelling place having a separate ma 
entrance. In towns, where the m micipality h is numbered the houses, cieh dwelling place bearing a number may be counre 
as a house ; but if any structure w is i eft u mu nbere l by the m micip ility it should be given a number. With suen vary s 
definitions from decade to decade the number of houses would not admit of any useful comparison. Plague being preva 
the Hyderabad City an l suburbs during the period of the census, people had to live out in health camps. The nil P 
occupied were not counted as houses, but the houses unoccupied for the time being were reckoned. In 10-H, tne 
issued were more or less the sine as 1 lid Iowa in 1931 although their implementation was perhaps less satisfac y. 
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5 . Proportion of Persons per 1,000 Oceupied «?« s “ a ^*" r es 

merated populatioip per 1^000 oc^upied^oiises^ f f ^ censuses since 1301, together with 

variation in the -nteratetl population and the number of oe- 
copied houses for each of the three areas, are given m r l able 1. 


State 


Table 1 


Rural Areas 


Urban Areas 

_A___ 


Year 


r 

Population 

per 1,000 
houses 

_—____^ 

Percentage variation of 

c~ 

Population 

Percentage 

- l 

variation of 

i 

Population 

per 1,000 
houses 

Percentage 

variation ot 

A - -- % 

( - A ' 

Population Occupied 

Houses 

per 1,000 c 

houses 

Population 

Occupied 

Houses 

1 

Population 

Occupied 

Houses 

(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

4,879 

• • 

• • 

4,899 

• • 

• • 

4,706 

• • 

• t 

4,928 

-p 20 

+ 18 

4,987 

+ 21 

+ 19 

4,444 

+ 15 

4- 22 

4,585 

— 7 

-1- 0.2 

4,631 

— 7 

-b 1 

4,186 

— 8 

— 3 

4,358 

+ 10 

+ 22 

4,395 

+ 14 

4- 20 

4,089 

4- 36 

4- 89 

4,216 

+ 18 

+ 17 

4,166 

+ io 

+ 16 

4,574 

4- 36 

4- 21 

5,510 

+ 14 

— 15 

5,352 

+ 7 

— 16 

6,391 

4- 58 

+ 18 


o) 

1901 
1911. 

1921 
1931 
1941 
1951 

6. Figures pertaining to the enumerated population 
as recorded at. the 1951 Census, for the states of Bombay, 
Hyderabad and for the country as a whole, and lor the 

each of them, are given in Table 2. 

Table 2 


per 1,000 occupied houses, 
Madras, Madhya Pradesh, 
rural and urban areas in 


Population per 1,000 Houses in 


State 

c 

All Areas 

_/v-- —— 

Rural Areas 

Urban Areas 

io 

(2) ‘ 

(3) 

(4) 

Bombay 

5,601 

5,567 

5,882 

Madras 

5,582 

5,320 

6,995 

Madhya Pradesh .. 

4,815 

4,761 

5,193 

Hyderabad 

5,519 

5,352 

6,391 

All India 

5,545 

5,457 

6,004 


40 
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'• ^ Wlil . !)0 seen from Table 1 that the proportion of enumerated population 

per l.ooo houses is now 5,519, which is considerably more than the corresponding propor¬ 
tion ivled at any of the previous censuses. The increase which is striking in the 
rural areas is even more so in the urban areas of the state. At the bemnnin^ of this 
ccni.iiry, the proportion of persons per 1,000 occupied houses was 4,899 in the rural and 
4A00 m the urban areas of this state. Thus, there was very little disparity between 

tiu* two and actually the proportion in the rural areas was heavier than in the urban_ 

probably due to a greater adherence to the joint family system in the former than in the 
latter. But the present proportion is 5,352 in the rural and as heavy as 6,391 in the 
urban areas o[ the state. J here can be no doubt that shortage of housing has become 
very acute in the cities and towns of the state. Unfortunately, neither at this census 
nor at the earlier censuses, were figures for occupied houses tabulated according to the 
size of the villages. If such figures were available, they would have, in all probability, 
indicated that (fie proportion of persons per 1,000 houses has also increased appreciably," 
il not heavily, in the bigger of the villages. For reasons explained in para 49 of Chapter II, 
the very small villages are becoming out-moded. Their number and population are 
dwindling. People from such villages are migrating to the bigger villages and to the 
towns and cities. As against this, the population of the bigger villages, and more espe¬ 
cially of towns and cities, is increasing bv leaps and bounds partly because of this immi¬ 
gration and partly because of the natural growth of the indigenous inhabitants. But 
due to diverse factors there has been no proportionate increase in the number of resi¬ 
dential houses in these places. The prices of building material and sites as well as labour 
charges have risen steeply since the outbreak of the Second World War in September, 
1939. But the real income of the people in general, has not increased commensurately. 
Further, shortage of building material, the control over its prices and supply as well as 
legislative measures regulating rents have deterred many people, who had both the 
inclination and the requisite capital, from investing their money in building activities. 
Besides, people working in the larger of the towns and cities are reluctant in this state 
at any rate, to reside in suburban areas. They arc prepared to pay heavier rents and 
live uncomfortably rather than be far away from the nerve centres in the town or the 
city. This reluctance in turn arises due to the lack of medical, educational and other 
facilities in the suburban units as well as of cheap and timely transport connecting the 
suburbs with the town or the city, as the case may be. It may perhaps be that such 
facilities would automatically follow once the people developed a taste for residing in 
suburban areas. But whatever the case, there is no denying the fact that many families 
in cities and towns are now accommodated in what was meant and used to be the quar¬ 
ters for a single family. The actual deterioration in housing accommodation is, however, 
not so very acute as the census figures make it out to be. It must not be overlooked 
that the previous census figures pertaining to occupied houses are, as stated earlier, 
likely to have been exaggerated both because of the inclusion of non-residential buildings 
such as shops, godowns, places of worship, etc., in the number of occupied houses and 
to the probable treatment of different portions of the same house occupied by different 
households as independent houses, even though such portions had no independent access 
to outside. 

8. The proportion of persons per 1,000 occupied houses in this state as a whole is 
now very close to that in the country or in the adjoining states of Madras or Bombay# 
But the proportion in the other adjoining state of Madhya Pradesh is appreciably lower, 
being only 4,815. It, however, increases to 5,125 in the districts of Madhya Pradesh 
which actually adjoin this state. This analysis is more or less equally applicable to the 
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r 1 - ,. ra tios in the rural portions of these areas as well. Eut the ratios eh Her 
corresponding ban port ions. The proportion in all the cities and towns of this 

ver> wi e 5 • mai kedlv lower than in the cities and towns of Madras State 

hu^appr ecial)ly higher than in those of the country as a whole or Bombay State and 
but app of Madhva Pradesh. Put these ratios by themselves are not sufficient 

much mo > 1 ess hre of population on available housing accommodation in the 

urban* areas a tWs Sate is lesa than in those of Madras, or more than in those of Madhya 

°SZZac Te^persL is concerned J Much ,e f» Joes Umeen, a lover stanJnrJ In He ,<;« - V 

, r ronsitlcrablv from town to town within the same state'" and e\ cn bom lotah \ 
tolocahtv within the same town. This is due to the great diversity even in the average 

ofprolress^^iSdcd by Siem in rcspeJt Jf the provision of municipal and other ameni¬ 
ties besides, the average size of a family, which dtilers considerable from aiea to aie.t 
according to the type of the population inhabiting it., is also a factor governing the flout 

the average size of a family in the purely mining or industrial tow n is appreciably smaller 
than in the other towns in the same tract for details i ide paragraph 1*3. but because 

of this it cannot be concluded that the living space per person would be more m 

the former than in the latter. In fact, the actual situation is perhaps quite the opposite 
The average size of afamily among the Muslims (other than m some of their sects) and 
certain castes of the Hindus is larger than among the others. Thus, m pmees wheic l ie 
Muslims, or members belonging to such castes are concentrated, the average size ol the 
family—in other words, the number of persons per 1,000 occupied Houses— tends to be 
larger. Lastly, the different systems of numbering houses followed by different munici¬ 
palities has also a bearing in determining the proportion of persons per 1,000 occupied 
houses Thus, in municipal areas w here, in the numbering of houses, the stress is moie 
on the taxation than the social unit, the number of occupied houses tends to be under¬ 
rated In view of all these factors, it would not be correct to assess the relative extent 
of over-crowding in different areas, either within the same state or m different states, 
merely on the basis of the census figures pertaining to occupied houses. 



exception ^ — —- — _ , , 

Kannada areas than in the eastern half, i.e., the Telugu areas. In the seven western 

districts of Bhir, Nanded, Bidar, Osmanabad, Gulbarga, Aurangabad and 1 arbhani the 

proportion ranges from 5,205 to 6,266—it is appreciably higher than 5,600 in the first 

four districts. In the fifth, i.e., Gulbarga District, the proportion is distinctly lower m 

the north-eastern areas which not only have a large proportion of Telugu population but 

are also hilly and contain most of the forests in the district. In Aurangabad and 1 ai - 

bhani Districts also, the proportion is comparatively low in the northern tahsils of Kaiinad 

(4,865), Sillod (4,946), Bhokardan (5,046), Jaffarabad (5,371)—all in Aurangabad—and Jin- 

tur (5,031), Hingoli(5,102),Partur (5,118) andKalamnuri (5,138)—all inParbhani. These 

tahsils are relatively hilly, agriculturally poor except in parts and contain almost all the 

* In 1088 it was found that the average floor space per person was 26 square feet in industrial areas of Bombay City and 
48 in those of Ahmedabad City. 
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forests and the Scheduled Tribes the two districts possess. In all these seven western 
districts, ^ the proportion is lower than 5,000 in only the two tahsils of Kannad and 
Sil!od in Aurangabad District. As against this, in as many as 28 tahsils, situated mostly - 
in the central belt of these seven districts taken all together, the proportion exceeds 
5,GOO. It is even higher than 6,000 in seventeen of these 28 tahsils. This area in the 
central belt of the western half is, perhaps, the best in the state from the points of view 
of agricultural prosperity and general health of the population. Almost all the villages 
and towns in this belt are very old—and the size of the average house in these villages 
or towns—is relatively large. Attachment to the joint family system continues to be 
quite marked among the people, especially the Marathi cultivating castes, inhabiting 
the area. 


As against this, in the seven eastern Telugu districts of Medak, Warangal, Karim- 
nagar, Mahbubivigar, Nalgonda, Nizamabad and Adilabad the proportion ranges from 
only 4,881 to 5,577—it is higher than 5,500 in only Medak and Warangal Districts. Even 
in Medak District the proportion tends to increase as one proceeds from its eastern to the 
western portions. The proportion in its eastern tahsils of Siddipet and Gajwel is only 
5,310 and 5,315 respectively and in its western tahsils of Andol, Sangareddy and Vikar- 
abad 6,025, 5,806 and 5,709 respectively. The latter set of tahsils resemble the western dis¬ 
tricts in respect of their physical and social conditions, except with regard to the langu¬ 
age spoken by the people. Apart from Andol Tahsil mentioned above, in all these seven 
eastern districts, the proportion is in excess of 6,000 in only Warangal Tahsil of Warangal 
District. The relatively heavy proportion in this tahsil is very largely due to Warangal 
City which is the second largest urban unit in the state. If figures pertaining to this city 
are excluded the proportion declines to 5,609. As against this, in these seven eastern 
districts, the proportion is lower than 5,000 in Achampet Tahsil of Mahbubnagar Dis¬ 
trict ; in all the tahsils of Adilabad District except Utnoor, Boath andRajura; in Armoor 
Tahsil of Nizamabad District; in Sultanabad and Manthani Tahsils of Karimnagar Dis¬ 
trict ; in Mulug Tahsil of Warangal District and in Miryalguda and Devarkonda Tahsils 
of Nalgonda District. All these tahsils are among the most backward, hilly and forest- 
clad areas in the state. The most significant exceptions to the pattern indicated above- 
i.e., the tendency for the number of persons per 1,000 houses to be higher in the western 
half of the state than in the eastern—are Raichur and Hyderabad Districts. Among the 
western districts, the proportion in Raichur District is especially low—in fact it ^ 
second lowest in the state*. In only three of its extreme western tahsils of Yel- 
burga, Kushtagi and Lingsugur, the proportion is heavier than 5,000, the heaviest being 
5,134 in Lingsugur. In all its other eight tahsils the proportion is lower than 5,000, the 
lowest being 4,718 in Sindhnoor Tahsil. Among the eastern districts, the proportion in 
Hyderabad District is 7,080. This is considerably higher than that recorded by any 
other district of the state. If figures pertaining to Hyderabad City are excluded, the 
proportion in the district, however, decreases to 5,671. 

10. The variation in the proportion of persons per 1,000 occupied houses from dis¬ 
trict to district within the state is the result of diverse factors. It is not possible to detail 
or analyse all these factors or to indicate the extent to which they are responsible for tne 
actual proportion in each area. But broadly it is obvious that the reasons for the 8 
proportion in western half of the state than in its eastern include a more marked a 
ence to the joint family system and a healthier climate (consequently larger num ers 

♦ The proportion in Raichur District is 4,946 with the Tungabhadra Project Camps, and 4,982 excluding the Camps. 
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members in a family) and greater degree of urbanisation*, relatively older villages and 

towns, larger houses and scarcity of cheaper types of building material as well as build¬ 
ing sites (consequently greater numbers of households within a house). The especially 
low proportion in Raichur among the western districts, is largely due to the size of the 
average family in the district being comparatively small—the reasons for which are ex¬ 
plained in paragraph ]8. The especially high proportion in Hyderabad District is 
largely due, as already stated, to the location of Hyderabad City within the district. 

11. Variation in Proportion of Persons per 1,000 Occupied Houses in Urban and llural 
Areas.— In each district of this state, the proportion of persons per 1,000 houses is mar¬ 
kedly heavier in the urban than in the rural areas. The most important reason for the 
heavier proportion in the urban areas is the fact that in the towns, much more so than 
in the villages, the increase in the number of houses is not commensurate with the in¬ 
crease in population. This matter has been dealt with more fully in paragraph 7. 


12 
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Tungabhadr 


irban 
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2. Districtwise, the proportion of persons per 1,000 occupied houses in i 
varies from 5,049 in Raichur to 7,984 in Bhir. But if figures pertainin 

•a Camps are excluded, the proportion in Raichur District increases to 5,285, 
which event the lowest proportion would be 5,232 recorded in Adilabad. The variation 
in the districtwise proportion of persons per 1,000 occupied houses in urban areas is not 
according to any definable pattern. This is perhaps due to the greater complexity of 
the factors which influence the proportion in the urban areas. The proportion is almost 
8,000 in Bhir ; exceeds 7,500 in Hyderabad District, 0,500 in Bidar and Nanded Districts 
and 6,000 in Warangal, Medalc and Mahbubnagar Districts ; is almost 6,000 in Osman- 
abad and Nalgonda Districts ; exceeds 5,500 in Aurangabad, Gulbarga, Karimnagar 
and Parbhani Districts ; and is below 5,500 in Nizamabad, Adilabad and Raichur Dis¬ 
tricts. 


13. The proportion of persons per 1,000 occupied houses in the twenty two urban 
units of the state which are populated by more than 20,000 persons is given in Table 3. 


Table 3 


Urban unit 

Persons per 

1,000 houses 

Urban unit 

Persons per 
1,000 houses 

Urban unit 

Persons per 
1,000 houses 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

Bidar Town 

10,026 

Narayanpet Town 

6,567 

Yadgir Town 

5,589 

Bhir Town 

8,816 

Jagtiyal Town 

6,337 

Parbhani Town 

• • o,553 

Hyderabad City 

7,845 

Aurangabad Town .. 

6,044 

Latur Town 

5,499 

Karimnagar Town . 

7,781 

Jalna Town 

6,009 

Raichur Town 

5,285 

Nanded Town 

7,470 

Gulbarga Town 

5,947 

Bodhan Town 

5,141 

Warangal City 

7,054 

Khammam Town 

5,749 

Ivothagudem Town 

4,822 

Mahbubnagar Town 

6,754 

Hingoli Town 

5,683 



Nalgonda Town 

. 6,577 

Nizamabad Town . • 

5,665 




• The percentage of the urban to the total population in the eight eastern districts of the state (excluding Hyderabad Citv) 
is only 12 as against 15 in the western districts—even after excluding the population of the Tungabhadra Project Camns m 
Raichur District. ° F 
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mu in rmananau. .in auuuioiuu uui relatively iiunur lactor leading to me low 

>r<>] m> rI i <>11 ol‘ persons per 1.000 occupied houses in such places may be the fact that a 
union! v of I lie population in such areas either resides in independent huts or indepen- 


Tlie proportion in Hidar or Bhir Town is even higher than in Hyderabad City- 
Tins is pi-rhaps largely due to the fact that these two towns are full of old structures 
each neenmmndal ing a large number of households. The relatively heavy proportion 
in the l"wns of Karimnagar, Mahbubnagar and Nalgonda—which are not of any appreci- 
able industrial or commercial importance—is perhaps, to an extent, due to the fact 
that there has been considerable immigration into these towns of entire families from the 
surrounding rural areas during the recent years without any corresponding extension 
in the available housing accommodation. The extremely low proportion in Bodhan 
and Kothagudem results from the* relatively small size of the average family in these 
two towns. This in turn is due to the fact that a vast majority of their population con¬ 
sists of immigrant labourers many of whom have left their dependants in their native 
villages. This tendency is noticeable in almost all the towns of the state which have 

o « 

a laig proportion of labour population. The proportion of persons per 1,000 occupied 
houses is 1.000 in the Tungabhadra Project Camps, 4,018 in Kagaznagar, 4,219 in Peddur 
(Kadam Project Camps). 4.255 in Ilutti Gold fields, 4,437 in Bellampalli, 4,752 in Sashti 
and 1,778 in Shahabad. An additional but relatively minor factor leading to the low 

. • i • 

i 

majority <>l (lie po] 

dent quarters provided by the employers. But as explained in paragraph 8 no con¬ 
clusion can hr drawn from these proportions about the relative floor space per person avail¬ 
able in each of the urban units. 

1-1. District wise, the proportion of persons per 1,000 occupied houses in rural areas 
varies from 1,834 in Adilabad to 0,112 in Bhir. The proportion in the western districts 
of tlu state, with the exception of Raiehur, generally tends to be heavier than in the 
eastern. Amoim the western districts, excluding Raiehur, the proportion exceeds 6,000 
in Blur and Naiulcd, 5,750 in Osmanabad and Bidar, 5,250 in Gulbarga and Aurangabad 
and falls below 5,250 only in Parbhani. As against this, in the eastern portions of the 
state, the proportion in no district, exceeds 5,750. It exceeds 5,500 in Hyderabad and 
Mcdak Districts, 5,250 in Warangal District, 5,000 in Karimnagar. Mahbubnagar and 
Nalgonda Districts and is less than 5,000 in Nizamalmd and Adilabad. The proportion 
in Raiehur District is 4.020. The reasons for these variations are more or less the same 

as detailed in paragraph 10 above. 

15. Distinction between Household. Houseless and Institutional Population. —The 
conception of a household, as distinct from that of a house, was introduced in the state 
for the first time during the 1951 Census. As stilted in paragraph 3, during the 
present census the house was defined as a dwelling with a separate main entiancc an 
the household as a group of persons who lived together in the same house and had a 
common mess. Thus, a structure may consist of more than one house and a house 
may contain more than one household. This distinction between the house and the 
household enables a closer and a clearer approach to the basic social unit, i.e., the family. 
The occupied house in the past, and much more so now with the heavy movement ot 
population from the smaller population units to the larger ones, contained m quite a 
number of cases of more than one household or family. There is no doubt that even 
the household is not always co-extensive with a family unit. In quite a number ol cases 
the household may consist of one or more domestic servants, friends, distant re a ives, 
etc., in addition to the members of a family. As against this, in some cases the ouse o 
may not consist of all the members of a family. Some of them may be residi g 
elsewhere. In spite of this limitation it cannot be denied that the household is considerably 
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Another feature of the 1951 Census was the demarcation of the houseless popula¬ 
tion and inmates of institutions from the household population. Houseless population 
comprised all persons who did not normally reside in houses. Such persons were 
enumerated wherever they were found within the state during the night preceding the 
sunrise on 1st of March, 1951. The institutional population comprised all such inmates 
of institutions (jails, beggar homes, asylums, hospitals, hostels, boarding houses, hotels, 
etc.) as were residing in the institution throughout the enumeration period of twenty 
days from 9th February, 1951 to the sunrise on 1st of March, 1951. Hut members of 
the stalf and their dependants, if any, attached to such institutions were not treated as 
inmates of institutions. They were classified under household population. 


16. Size of Households and Pattern of its Variation within the State.— In this state, 
on an average, there are 4,930 persons for every 1,000 households. In calculating these 
proportions , the inmates of institutions and houseless persons have been excluded from the 
total population . Thus, the size of an average household in this state is 4.9. This can 
for all practical purposes be construed as being the size of an average family in this state. 
The corresponding figures for Bombay, Madras and Madhya Pradesh are 5.0, 4.7 and 
4.3 respectively*. Thus, the size of the average household in this state is slightly 
smaller than in Bombay but bigger than in Madras and, more especially, Madhya Pradesh. 


17. The number of persons per 1,000 households in each district of the state and 
in the urban and rural areas of each district is given in Table 4. 

o 

Table 4 


District 


No. 

of persons per 1,000 

households 

_ 

District 

No. of persons per 1,000 
households 

A 



Total 

Urban 

'i 

Rural 


Total 

Urban 

Rural 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Hyderabad .. 

• • 

5,436 

5,508 

5,216 

Gulbarga 

4,967 

5,120 

4,937 

Bidar 

• • 

5,239 

5,430 

5,211 

Mahbubnagar .. 

4,958 

5,109 

4,942 

Osmanabad .. 

• • 

5,184 

5,331 

5,160 

Warangal 

4,895 

4,733 

4,932 

Nanded .. 

• • 

5,068 

5,108 

5,060 

Nalgonda 

4,857 

4,850 

4,858 

Blur 

• • 

5,040 

5,266 

5,014 

Karimnagar .. 

.. 4,655 

4,795 

4,642 

Aurangabad 

• • 

5,005 

5,030 

5,001 

Raichur 

4,654 

4,614 

4,665 

Medak 

• • 

4,992 

4,886 

5,001 

Adilabad 

4,590 

4,351 

4,626 

Parbhani . * 

• • 

4,987 

5,164 

4,957 

Nizamabad 

4,419 

4,524 

4,397 


£°£r The /jSures pertaining to the number of persons per 1,000 households in the rural and urban areas of each district friven 

of on P T S ( H and , ls) ° f Subsidiary Table 0.2 (at pages 170 and 180 of Part I-B of this Volume) are b^ed only on a sample 

of one in a thousand. But the figures given in the above table are based on complete li<m r es tabulated for the state and tnwm 

m columns (2 and (3) of Table C-I (at page 4 of Part II-B of this Volume). It is therefore, safer to proceed on the basis of the 
figures given in the above table than in Subsidiary Table 0.2. p on rue oasis oi tne 

Within the state itself there is appreciable variation in the proportion of persons 

per 1,000 households from district to district. But the variation is according to a fairlv 
discernible pattern which is as follows & y 


T - he P ro P ortion of persons per 1,000 households tends to be higher in 
ne western, i.e., the Marathi and Kannada districts (with the exception of Raichur) 

l ££££?. 1 '° 0 ° h ° USeh ° ld9 the -ighbouring states of Bombay, Madras and Madhya Pradesh 
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than in the eastern, i.c.. the Telugu districts (with the exception of Hyderabad). In 
the western districts of Bidar, Osmanabad, Nanded, Bhir, Aurangabad, Parbhani and 
Gulbarga the proportion ranges between 4,967 and 5,239. It is slightly lower than 5,000 
only in the last two districts. In the eastern districts ofMedak, Mahbubnagar, Warangal, 
Naigonda, Karimnagar, Adilabad and Nizaniabad the proportion ranges from 4,419 
to 4/J92. It is below even 4,900 in all these districts with the exception of only Medak. 
But the proportion in the western district of Raiehur is as low as 4,654 and in the eastern 
district of Hyderabad is as high as 5,436—which is the highest recorded in the state. ^ 

(5) Among the western districts mentioned above, the proportion is especially 
heavy in the central tahsils, the highest being 5,468 in Nilanga Tallsil—Udgir, Ahmad- 
pur, Mominabad, Latur, Owsa, Omerga and Ilumnabad., all situated roundabout Nilanga 
Tahsil. have more than 5,200 persons per one thousand households. 

(r) Again within the western districts the proportion is relatively low in two 
zones. The first consists of the tahsils of Kannad, Sillod, Bhokardan, Jaffarabad, 
Partur Jintur, Ilingoli and Kalamnuri. The proportion in these tahsils ranges only 
between 4,711 in Kannad and 4,988 in Jaffarabad. These tahsils which lie along the 
northern borders of the state are generally hilly and mostly underdeveloped. Ihe 
second zone consists of the eastern, especially the north-eastern tahsils of Gulbarga 
District These tahsils contain all the hilly and forest clad areas as well as the ielugu 
speaking population in the district. In these tahsils, the proportion ranges between 

4,738 in Seram and 4,969 in Kodangal. 

(d) Among the eastern districts mentioned above, the proportion is especially 
low in the north and the extreme cast. This zone consists of Nizamabad^district, 

(IxS Utnoor and ffiuETwKS « mng«fcom|i?f hi khanapi to 

cha Tahsils of Warangal District wl..ereinlit.ranges to Zs tne to 

in Adilabad District, Armoor in Nizamabad 
District and Metpalli in Karimnagar District, 

, v . • the eastern districts, the proportion is relatively heavy in 

(e) Again, am g ~ •Yfe, f i n ir District and the extreme northern portions 

the southern and western portions _i < ' . . . hand and the western 

districts on the other It » of Medak 

SS^ ) d i ShI , <ii r ga?, < P^bhfcbnagar’and kollapur Tahsils of Mahbubnagar 
District. 

18 As compared with the eastern districts (excluding Hyderabad), ^he western 

districts (excluding Raiehur) have the advantage of a heaRhier ctarnte^ trib ?, ti „n 

of Malaria, Small-pox, etc., smaller numbers or h Id >J^n Ss-which are better off 

in respect of medical aid, sanitation, etc., than the viU g . western than 

Smoat certain that mortality, especially infant mo^hty ^toww m the we d 

in the eastern districts. Besides, adherence to the joint family system 
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in the former than in the latter areas. These two factors are mainly responsible for the 
average family and, therefore, the household being larger in the western than in the 

eastern districts. 

Within the western districts themselves, the especially large size of the average 
household in the central tracts is mainly due to a particularly marked adherence to the 
joint family system among the Maratha and the other indigenous castes and low mortality 
rates arising in turn from a relatively richer and healthier peasantry. Exactly opposite 
tendencies are perhaps responsible for the thinning of the size of the average household 
in the extreme northern tracts as well as in the eastern, especially the north-eastern, 

portions of Gulbarga District. 

Within the eastern districts themselves, the particularly small size of the household, 
i.e., of the family, in the northern and the eastern tracts along the Godavari and 
its tributaries is probably largely due to a particularly heavy mortality, especially 
infant mortality, rate—resulting in turn from a high incidence of malaria, small-pox and 
other diseases—very early marriages, the weakening of the joint family system and. a heavy 
immigration or emigration of many earning members singly from or into certain pockets 
in the tract. The relatively large size of the household in the southern and western 
portions of Medak District and the extreme northern portions of Mahbubnagar District 
is perhaps due to the fact that the social and physical conditions in these areas resemble 
those in the adjoining western tracts*. 

The particularly large size of the average household in Hyderabad District is the 
direct result of the even larger size of the average household in Hyderabad City. The 
number of persons per 1,000 households in the metropolis is >,530 as against .3,211 in * 
the rest of the district. The number would perhaps be even lower in the rest of the 
district but for the overbearing influence of Hyderabad City all over it. The average 
household i.e., the family, in Hyderabad City is especially large because of considerably 
improved environmental sanitation, greater medical facilities, relatively low infant and 
general mortality rates, presence of a comparatively large number of domestic ser¬ 
vants and others in households, etc. In so far as llaichur District as a whole is concerned, 
the proportion remains low even if figures pertaining to the Tungabhadra Camps are 
excluded. The number of persons per 1,000 households in llaichur District is 4,G54 
including the Camps and 4,701 excluding them. The particularly small size of the average 
household or family in this district is due to relatively high mortality and low natality 
rates, resulting in turn from a severe climate, constant worsening of agricultural conditions, 
high incidence of malaria and other diseases, heavy proportion of widows, comparatively 
late marriages, etc. In fact, the figure in this district would have perhaps been even 
lower than that recorded in Adilabad or Nizamabad District but for the relatively 
greater 4 prevalence ’ of the joint family system in the district. 


19. Variation in Proportion of Persons per 1,000 Households in Urban and Rural 
Areas .—The proportion of persons per 1,000 households is heavier in the urban than 
in the rural areas of the state. It is 5,102 in the former and 4,892 in the latter. This 
is due to various factors like better environmental sanitation and medical aid, lower 
mortality especially infant mortality rates, presence in larger numbers of domestic ser¬ 
vants, etc., in the towns than in the villages of the state. It would be obvious from 
Table 4 that in Raichur, Adilabad, Nalgonda, Warangal, and Medak Districts, 
however, the size of the average household is larger in the rural than in the urban areas. 

* In case of the southern tahsils of Medak District an additional factor for the s:n ill sUe of the average household may be the 
•emigration of many earners to Hyderabad City. 
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1»> so far as .Ibdchur District is concerned, this is entirely due to the inclusion of Tunga- 
hhad: i !’,<»: - I Camps within the urban areas of the district. Many of the labourers 
in 1'w ,o l mporary camps have left all, or at least some, of their dependants in their 
w,: i\e \ Hinges. Because of this, the size of the average household in these camps is 
Oi.iy which is among the lowest in the state. If figures pertaining to these camps 
aiv excluded, the number of persons per 1,000 households in the urban areas of the 
district increases to 4,871, which is considerably higher than the corresponding figure 
of Mhia recorded for the rural areas of the district. The lower proportion of persons 
per 1,000 households in the urban than in the rural areas of Adilabad, Warangal, Nal- 
gonda and Mcdak Districts is the result of diverse factors. These factors include the 
relatively heavy concentration of immigrant labourers —vide paragraph 20 below 
for the effect of such immigration on the size of the family—in towns like Kothapet and 
Bel lamps Ili in Adilabad District and Ycllandu and Ivothagudem in Warangal; the re- 
hiclslice of many among the other type of immigrants in the towns of Nalgonda and, 
to a smaller extent, Mcdak and Warangal Districts, to keep their dependants along with 
them*: the heavy emigration of earning members from the under-developed urban areas 
of Mcdak and Nalgonda Districts to the metropolis for economic reasons; and the pre¬ 
sence in relatively large numbers in the urban areas of these four districts of high caste 
Ilind us (amongst whom, as compared with other groups, the size of the average family 
is relatively small because of a smaller number of children due in turn to a higher pro¬ 
portion of widows) without any compensating concentration of Muslims (amongst whom 
the size of the family tends to he large because of exactly opposite reasons). 


20. The number of persons per 1,000 households in each of the twenty two urban 
units of the state which are populated by more than 20,000 persons is given in Table 5. 

Tarlf. 5 



Persons per 


Persons per 


Persons per 

Urban unit 

1,000 bouse- 

Urban unit 

1,000 house¬ 

Urban unit 

1,000 house¬ 


holds 


holds 


holds 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

Bidar 

5,949 

Gulbarga 

5,220 

Aurangabad 

4,974 

Hyderabad .. 

5,530 

Bhir 

5,109 

Raichur .. 

4,879 

Narayanpct .. 

.. 5,400 

Hingoli 

5,140 

Nizam a bad 

4,089 

Nanded 

5,352 

Jagtiyal 

5,127 

Khammam 

4,529 

Parbhani 

5,349 

•Jalna 

5,090 

Bodlian .. 

4,457 

Karimnagar 

5,310 

Warangal .. 

. . 5,053 

Kothagudem 

3,785 

La tu r 

5,293 

Nalgonda . . 

5,019 



Malibubnagar 

5,208 

Yadgir 

5,011 



From Table 

5 it will be 

obvious that the 

proportion of 

persons per 

1,000 house- 


holds varies appreciably, from town to town, even among the larger of the urban units in 
the state. The highest proportion is 5,949 in Bidar Town and the lowest is 3,785 in 
Kothagudem. Many diverse factors, reacting in different ways, arc responsible for these 
variations. In quite a number of eases, it is difficult even to list the more important ot 
such factors. It is, however, apparent that the extent of migration is one of the factors 
influencing the size of the households in different towns. The proportion of migrants, 
whether immigrants or emigrants, tends to decrease the size of the average household 

* Tilings were unsettled in some parts of the state, especially in Warangal and Nalgonda Districts, even during the census enu¬ 
meration period in 1951. Conditions, however, have now returned to normal and this factor is, therefore, no longer applicable. 
But to this extent, the number of persons per 1,000 households must have also increased especially in the towns of these tw 

districts. 
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(nr the family) as many of such migrants move singly or accompanied by only some of 

resSve dependants. This must be the reason for the very low proportion of 
oersons per 1 000 households in Kothagudem, Bodhan and, to a considerably smaller 

P ^° Khommam and Nizamabad Towns which have a large immigrant labour popula- 
extent, iv . _* . -A. horp t.hn.t the nronor- 


Town which contains a large paper lacrory, o,©*-* m / 7 T 1 

Collieries 4 312 in Yellandu Collieries, 4,467 in the industrial suburb of Fatehnagar 

attached to Hyderabad City and 4,629 in Shahabad Town which contains a large cement 
factory Conversely, one of the factors responsible for the large proportion ofp< rsons 
rier 1 000 households in towns like those of Bidar, Narayanpet, Kanmnagar, Malibub- 
nagar Bhir and Jagtival is the relatively small numbers of immigrants attracted bv these 
towns. The social pattern of the population, in so far as it alfeets the size of the tarndy 
is also one of the factors influencing the proportion. As stated earlier, the lelativc > 
proportion of widows among most sects of Muslims tends to increase then fcrtiht} , 

Fn other words the size of the average family amongst them. As against this, the heavy 
proportion of widows among most of the Caste Hindus produces exactly opposite 
results. Thus, the concentration of Muslims is partly responsible for the high propor¬ 
tion of persons per 1,000 households in the towns of Bidar, Hyderabad, Nanded, Gul- 
barga, etc., and that of Caste Hindus for the relatively low proportion in the towns ot 

Khammam, Nizamabad, Yadgir, Nalgonda, Warangal, etc. 


21 . Institutional Inmates and Household Population .—In this state, only 143.64, 
persons out of its total population of 18,655,108 were either houseless or inmates ot 
institutions. Thus, only 8 out of every 1,000 persons in the state belong to this category. 
The corresponding proportion in Bombay and Madras is slightly higher, being 1 in 
both the states, but that in Madhya Pradesh is 21 which is appreciably higher. 

22 . Within the state itself, the proportion of houseless persons and institutional 
inmates to the total population varies appreciably from area to area without, however, 
being considerable anywhere. The number of such persons for every 1,000 ot the o a 
population in each district of the state and in the rural and urban areas ot each distric 

is given in Table 0. 

Table 6 


No. of institutional and houseless 


District 

Pop : for every 1,000 of total 
Population 


' Total 

Rural 

' A 

Urban 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Hyderabad State 

8 

6 

14 

Aurangabad 

9 

7 

21 

Parbhani 

13 

14 

11 

Nanded 

10 

10 

11 

Bidar 

5 

4 

15 

Bhir 

12 

12 

11 

Osmanabad .. 

8 

9 ® 

7 

Hyderabad .. 

12 

6 

14 

Mahbubnagar.. 

7 

6 

16 


No. of institutional and houseless 
Pop : for every 1,000 of total 


District 


Population 

A 



# Total 

Rural 

Urban 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Raichur 

4 

2 

10 

Gulbarga 

4 

4 

8 

aw 

Adilabad 

7 

7 

7 

Nizamabad 

9 

8 

13 

Medak 

7 

G 

20 

Karimnagar . . 

3 

8 

•8 

Warangal 

11 

9 

21 

Nalgonda 

.. 5 

3 

24 


23. The proportion of houseless persons and inmates of institutions is, with some 
exceptions, appreciably heavier in the urban than in the rural areas of the state. Unfor¬ 
tunately, figures pertaining to houseless persons and inmates of institutions have not 
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i ;i!aUl y 111 tliis state or anywhere else in India. If this had been 
f; il,e ls that in so far as this state is concerned, except for a few districts 

,Kt ‘ v , Xalgonda wherein some Armed Police and Military personnel were 

areus, almost all the inmates of institutions would have been returned 

horn urban areas. Apart from a handful of institutions like the sanatorium at 

Ananshagiri or the Leper Asylum near Dichpalli, residential institutions of every type 

are concentrated m the towns, especially in the larger of the towns of the state. But 

the houseless population would perhaps be more proportionately distributed between 

the two areas. It is likely that the proportion of tramps and houseless beggars and 

vagrants may be heavier in the urban than in the rural areas of the state. As against 

this, there is a distinct type of houseless persons who are more or less found only in the 

rural areas. This type covers the wandering tribes like the Ghisadi or Baila Kammari 

°r Kambari (the itinerary iron smiths) the Pardhi or Pittalavandlu (the bird catchers), 

the Doinnmri or tlie Kolhati (the acrobats) and sometimes even the Yerukulas, Koravas 
and Lambadas. 


24. In any assessment of houseless population in this part of the country, two 
factors will have to be borne in mind. The first of these is, as stated elsewhere, the fact 
that numerous permanent and semi-permanent dwellings in this state can hardly be 
distinguished from temporary encampments in so far as the material and the space co¬ 
vered by them are concerned. The inmates of such dwellings are not treated as house¬ 
less merely because they do not constantly change their site of habitation. The second 
is the factor that a heavy proportion of the houseless persons in this state consisting of 
the wandering tribes mentioned above are houseless by choice rather than by compulsion. 


Summary .—Census statistics relating to houses suffer from certain limitations arising from the great 
diversity of structures that arc covered by any workable definition of the term, the lack of uniformity—from 
census to census—in the definition adopted for the purpose, the difficulty in many cases in demarcatinga per¬ 
manent dwelling from a make-shift encampment and, except at the present census, the lack of any precise 
distinction between the house and the household and a rather unscientific method of calculating the num¬ 
ber of houses. In the preceding censuses, figures pertaining to houses were collected by patwaris or the 
enumerators concerned sometimes days and months prior to the census. In many cases, such figures includ¬ 
ed unoccupied houses or non-resident ial structures which had been numbered merely to safeguard full cover¬ 
age at the final census count. During this census, however, the figures were compiled for each village or 
town in the Central Tabulation Office in Hyderabad City by specially trained staff on the basis of the concerned 
National Registers which had been written in serial order of house numbers by the census enumerators 
during the enumeration period itself. All uninhabited structures and non-residential institutions were scru¬ 
pulously ignored even if they had been numbcied and included in the registers. 

The number of persons per occupied house in the state is now 5.5 (5.4 in its rural and 6.4 in its urban 
areas) as against the corre sponding figure of only 4.0 (4.9 in the rural and 4.7 in the urban areas) in 1901. 
There is no doubt whatsoever that primarily because of the increase in the number of houses having not kept 
pace with the increase in population, the pressure of population per house in this state is now considerably 
more than what it was fifty years ago. This is truer of the urban than of the rural areas and, within the for¬ 
mer, of the cities and the larger of the towns than of the smaller ones, and similarly, within the latter, of the 
bigger of the villages than of the smaller. Rut the disproportion lx?tween the increase in number of houses 
in the state and that of its population is not so acute as the figures cpioted above make it out to be. It can¬ 
not entirely be ignored that the previous figures of houses are exaggerated^to an extent, by the inclusion of 
non-residential structures. The number of persons per occupied house is 5.5 in the country as a whole and 
4.8, 5.6 and 5.7 in the adjoining states of Madhya Pradesh, Madras and Bombay respectively as against 5.5 
in this state. In the rural areas of these units also, the corresponding figures, though slightly smaller, vary 
more or less, in the same manner. But the variation is appreciably more marked in their urban areas. In 
these areas, the number of persons per house is 6.0 in the country as a whole and 5.2, 5.9 and 7.0 in Madhya 
Pradesh, Bombay and Madras respectively as against 6.4 in this state. But it must be pointed out here that 
a higher proportion of persons per house does not necessarily mean a greater degree of overcrowding ?? 
as the floor space per person is concerned. Nor does it necessarily mean a lower standard in the quality o 
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ts 

(1 


residential accommodation. The number of persons per household is considerably influenced by the average 
size of the family. Besides, the system of numbering houses lias also a direct bearing on the figures and If ns 
system is not uniform in all municipalities within the same state or much less in different states. 

The conception of a household, as distinct frc m that of a house, was introduced for the first time in tins 
state durincr the 1951 Census. While the house was defined as a dwelling with a separate main entrance, the 
household was defined as a group of persons who lived together in the same house and hail a common mess. 
This distinction decidedly enables a closer approach to the basic social unit, ?.e., the family, although in a 
number of cases the household may contain persons other than the members of the family or may exclude some of 
the family members. The average size of the household in this state is 4.9. In the adjoining states of Bombay, 
Madras and Madhya Pradesh the corresponding figure is 5.0, 1.7 and 4.3 respectively. Within this state 
itself, the figure tends to be higher in the western Marathi and Kannada districts (with the exception of 
Raichur) than in the eastern Telugu districts (with the exception of Hyderabad). Among the western districl 
the figure ranges between 5.0 and 5.2 in Bidar, Osmanabad, Nandcd, Bhir, Aurangabad, Parbhani an 
Gulbarga but is as low as 4.7 in Raichur. Among the eastern districts, the figure ranges only from 4 4 to 5.0 
in Medak, Mahbubnagar, Warangal, Nalgonda, Karimnagar, Adilabad and Nizamabad but is as much as 5.4 
in Hyderabad. Again, within the western half of the state, the figure is particularly impressive in its central 
tracts consisting of Nilanga Tahsil of Bidar District and the surrounding areas in Bidar, Bhir and Osmanabad 
Districts—it is as high as 5.5 in Nilanga Tahsil itself. Similarly, within the eastern half of t he state, the figure 
is particularly unimpressive in its extre me eastern and northern areas comprising the districts of Nizamabad, 
Adilabad and Karimnagar (with the exception of some of their tahsils) and the tahsils of Mulug, Burgampahad 
and Palvancha in Warangal District. In Armoor, Mctpalli and Khanapur Tahsils, the size of the household 
dwindles to about 4.2. The factors leading to the higher number of persons per household in the western 
than in the eastern half of the state, in general, include a greater degree of adherence to the joint family system 
and lower mortality, especially infant mortality, rates because of a healthier climate, smaller numbers of child 
marriages, relatively better distribution of wealth, lower incidence of malaria, small pox. etc. The compara¬ 
tively low figure in Raichur, among tlu* western districts, is due both to relatively high mortality and low 
natality rates. In fact, the figure would have been appreciably lower—lower than 4.6 recorded in Adilabad 
or even 4.4 recorded in Nizamabad—but for a relatively marked adherence of the people of the district to the 
joint family system. The unusually high figure in Hyderabad, among all the districts of the state, is due 
mainly to low r mortality, including infant morality, rates in Hyderabad City—which, in turn, results from im- 
proveel medical facilities anel environmental sanitalien—anel the presence e>f domestic servants, etc., in its 
households in relatively large numbers. 

The number of persons per household is appreciably higher in the urban than in the rural areas of the 
state. The actual figure is 5.1 in tlie former and 4.9 in the latter. The higher figure in towns and cities 
is due to the presence of domestic servants, etc*., in their households in comparatively large numbers and their 
relative superiority in respect of environmental sanitation and medical facilities. But in the districts of 
Raichur, Adilabad, Nalgonda, Warangal and Medak the size of the household is larger in their rural than in 
their urban areas. In ease of Raichur District, however, this unusual tendency disappears if the liguies per¬ 
taining to the Tungabhadra Project Camps are excluded frem the urban figures. As many of the project 
labourers have moved in singly, or with only a few of their dependants, the size of the average household in 
the"camps is just 3.5. As regards the other four of these five districts, the smaller size of the households in 
their urban areas is due to diverse factors such as immigration of labourers singly, or with only some of their 
dependants, into the industrial and mining towns of Adilabad and Warangal Districts (the size of the house¬ 
hold is just 3.8 in Kothapet, i. r., Kagaznagar, Kothagudcm and Bellampalli Towns) ; the reluctance of 
many of the other types of immigrants in the towns in the disturbed areas, especially in Nalgonda and 
Warangal Districts, to send for their families ; and the presence in comparatively large numbers of caste 
Hindus without any similar concentration of Muslims-—the size of the family tends to be comparatively small 
among the former because of a higher proportion of widows and to be comparatively large among the latter for 
precisely the opposite reason. 


Of the total population of 18,655,108 in the state 18,511,461 are living in households and 143,647, or 
less than l per cent are either houseless or inmates of institutions. Districtwisc, the corresponding percenta- 
age of houseless and institutional population varies from about 0.3 in Karimnagar to 1.3 in Parbhani. 
Again, the percentage is decidedly higher in the urban than in the rural areas of the state due not so much 
to the houseless population as to the inmates of institutions. But in any assessment of the houseless popula¬ 
tion it must be borne in mind that numerous permanent and semi-permanent dwellings in the state can hardly 
be distinguished from temporary encampments in so far as the material and space covered by them are con¬ 
cerned and a heavy proportion of houseless persons consists of the wandering tribes who are houseless by 
choice rather than by compulsion. 
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25. Sex Ratio at the Present and Previous Censuses. —The sex ratio, i.e., the number 
of females for every 1,000 males, for the state as well as for its rural and urban areas as 
recorded at each of the censuses since the beginning of this century, is given in Table 7. 


Table 7 


Year 

State 

Rural areas 

Urban areas 

Year 

State 

Rural areas 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1901 

*964 

f 964 

961 

1931 

959 

962 

1911 

968 

969 

960 

1941 

957 

960 

1921 

966 

967 

955 

1951 

978 

980 


Urban areas 

w 

982 

988 

970 


The sex ratio for the state stood at 964 at the beginning of this century. In 1911, 
it improved to 968. Thereafter it declined consistently until 1951—the decrease in 1931 
being particularly marked. But in 1951 it has risen to an unprecedented level in the 
census history of the state. As compared with the 1941 figures, the ratio has increased 
markedly in all the districts of the state except Nalgonda. The lowest increase is 8 in 
the case of Osmanabad and the highest is 49 in the case of Hyderabad. In Nalgonda 
District, however, the ratio has remained stationary at 945. This is no doubt largely 
the result of the disturbed conditions which prevailed in the district during the later 
half of the decade 1941-51. But for these disturbances, the proportion of females among 
the immigrants into the district would have been higher and that among the emigrants 
from the district lower and, thus, the proportion among the enumerated population would 
have been appreciably higher than what has been now recorded. 


26. In spite of the steep increase in tbe proportion of females, they are still appreciably 
less numerous than the males in the state and in every district of the state except in Nizam- 
abad. In Nizamabad, however, females outnumber the males in the ratio of 1,021 to 1.000. 
In the remaining districts, the proportion ranges between 945 in case of Nalgonda and 997 
in case of both Adilabad and Mahbubnagar Districts. But there is no denying the fact 
that the deficiency of females is no longer so glaring as it used to be in the past. In this res¬ 
pect, Hyderabad State presents a more balanced picture than the rest of the ceuntry 
taken together. As against the female proportion of 978 recorded for this state, that 
recorded for India as a whole is as low as 947. Among the adjoining states, however, 
Madras with 1,006 and Madhya Pradesh with 993 females to every 1,000 males are more 
favourably placed in this respect than even Hyderabad. But Bombay State, with only 
932 females per 1,000 males, is particularly ill-balanced in this regard. 


27. Sex Ratio in Natural Population. —The sex ratio, in so far as this state is con¬ 
cerned, has been appreciably affected by the movement of population. As stated else¬ 
where, females predominate among the migrants, moving in or out, because of marital 
alliances. Contrary to this, males outnumber females among those who migrate in search 

•(063.67) t(064-01) 
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of or as a consequence of their employment in any sphere, as well as among those who 
• leave their homes for prosecution of their studies elsewhere. Consequently, the extent to 
which the sex ratio is influenced by movement of population depends not only on the total 
number of immigrants and emigrants but also on the relative proportions of the type 
of migrants among them. The sex ratio in the natural population of the state, i.e., the 
enumerated population minus the immigrants into the state from all areas beyond it 
vlus the emigrants from the state to other areas within India*, along with the corresponding 
ratio in the enumerated population for each of the censuses since 1901, is given in Table 8. 

Table 8 


Sex ratio in Sex rati ° in 


Year 

Natural* 

Population 

1 

Enumerated 

Population 

Year 

r 

Natural* 

Population 

Enumerated 

Population 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1901 

. 1# 970 

964 

1931 

974 

ft 

959 

1911 

974 

968 

1941 

• • 

957 

1921 

969 

966 

1951 

977 

978 


The above figures indicate that the proportion of females in the natural population 
of the state was the lowest in 1921, i.e., just after the severe travails of the decade 1911-21. 
But for this, and unlike in the enumerated population, the variation in the proportion 
of females in the natural population of the state is not at all marked. But much more 
significant for demographic purposes is the fact that the proportion of females in the natural 
and the enumerated populations of the state is now almost identical and is by far the highest 
recorded during the last fifty years. Other things being equal, this would tend to acceler¬ 
ate the growth of population. 

28. Sex Ratio by Age Groups .—The proportion of females to 1,000 males among 
infants and young children (i.e., those whose ages vary between 0 and 4), boys and girls 
(i.e., those whose ages vary between 5 and 14), young men and women (i.e., those whose ages 
range between 15 and 34), the middle aged (i.e., those whose ages range between 35 and 
54) and the elderly persons (i.e., those who are aged 55 years and above) for Hyderabad 
State and for each of the three neighbouring states are given in Table 9. 


Table 9 


Age group 

Hyderabad 

Bombay 

Madras 

Madhya Pradesh 

(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

W 

(5) 

0—4 

1,019 

967 

998 

971 

5—14 

.. 959 

937 

987 

954 

15—34 # i 

1,018 

932 

1,041 

987 

85—54 • • 

.. 884 

862 

958 

937 

55 and above 

.. 965 

1,023 

1,000 

1,216 


♦Figures pertaining to emigrants from this state in foreign countries are not available. But their numbers, except in 
1951, are bound to have been too insignificant to influence the ratios given above. During the decade 1941-51, however, there 
has been an appreciable movement of Muslims to Pakistan. But it is problematical as to whether the figures pertaining to such 
emigrants, even if available, would materially alter the 1951 ratio given above. This movement covered entire families as well 
ns many young men who migrated singly to Pakistan. The likelihood is that, in keeping with the general excess of females 
among the Muslims noticeable in most tracts of this state, females would be more numerous than males among the former. But 
. this excess would be counter-balanced by the movement of the latter. 
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From the figures given, in Table 9 above, it will be obvious that generally the deficiency 
of iemales is least felt among the elderly persons. In fact, among the very elderly, i.e ., those 
aged 75 and over, the proportion of females ranges from 1,107 in Hyderabad State to 
in Madina 1 radesh. Contrary to this, the deficiency of females is felt most among 
t! K‘ middle aged. Among young men and women, females are slightly more numerous than 
the males in this state a feature shared only by Madras among the adjoining states. 
Among boys and girls, females are appreciably less numerous than the males in all the 
states. But this deficiency is least marked in case of Madras and Hyderabad. Among 
the infants and young children in all these states, except in Hyderabad, females are less 
numerous than the males, but in Hyderabad State they outnumber the males by a fair 
margin. Among all the lower age groups, i.e., among those who have not completed 
35 years of age, Hyderabad with 996 females per 1,000 males is much better balanced 
than Bombay with 91*0, or Madhya Pradesh with 972 or even Madras, with as many as 
14 females. As against this, among all the higher age groups, i.e., among those aged 
35 years and above, Hyderabad with 906 females is only slightly better balanced than 
Bombay with 902 females. In this respect, Madras and Madhya Pradesh are much 
better placed with 970 and 1,007 females respectively to every 1,000 males in the higher 
age groups. Incidentally, therefore, in so far as this state is concerned, if the births and 
deaths during the coming years reflect even the existing proportions of males and females in 
the population of this state, the two sexes are likely to be even better balanced numeri¬ 
cally in 1961. 


29. Sex Ratio in Rural Areas - Even in the rural areas of the state females are 
relatively less numerous than the males. But their proportion in rural areas is appreciably 
heavier than in the urban areas. For every 1,000 males there are 980 females in the rural 
areas cf this state as against 970 in its urban areas. One of the reasons for this disparity 
is the sex-composition of the migrants from and into these areas. In so far as the move¬ 
ment between these areas resulting from marital alliances is concerne I, females naturally 
predominate among the migrants either way. But in addition to this there is an almost 
continuous one way traffic of males from the rural to the urban areas in search of (or as 
a consequence of their) employment, or for the prosecution of studies, etc. This movement 
reduces the proportion of males in rural and to the corresponding extent increases their 
proportion in urban areas. This would be obvious from the fact that among the 6.3 lakh 
immigrants in the urban areas of this state from all areas beyond the district of enumera¬ 
tion, the proportion of females to 1,000 males is as low as 905. Contrary to this, among 
the 6.4 lakhs of such immigrants in the rural areas of the state, the proportion of the 
females is as high as 1,868. These figures, however, do not take into account the move¬ 
ment between the rural and urban areas within each district itself. But the sex-wise 
composition of even such migrants is not likely to indicate any opposite tendency. 


This feature, namely the higher ratio of females in rural areas than in the urban, 
is nothing peculiar to this state. In the three neighbouring states of Madras, Madhya 
Pradesh and Bombay, the proportion of females pel 1,000 males in rural areas is 1,01 , 
1,004 and 988 respectively, as against 989, 925 and 818 respectively in their urban areas. 
Similarly, in India as a whole the corresponding proportion in rural areas is 966 as agains 
860 in the urban. 


30. Another feature, which would be rather surprising on a superficial examina io 
of the figures, is the fact that in rural areas the deficiency of females ™fi l ° re ™ e v i f' nc * 
the smaller of the population units than in the larger. In the villages inhabite y,. 
than 500 persons, there are only 969 females to every 1,000 males. The correspon 
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proportion in villages inhabited by 500 to 1,000 persons is 977 In both these eases 
the^proportion of females is appreciably lower than that oi 978 for the state and 98 > 
for its rural areas in general. Contrary to this, tlie ratio of females per 1.000 males m 
villages inhabited by 1,000 to 2,000 persons and in villages inhabited by 2,000 or more 
persons is 985 and 984 respectively. This is perhaps the result of various (actors. In the 
smaller villao-es, there is generally no scope for the employment of women except in agri- 
cultural occupations, which are largely seasonal. A iair portion ol the women in such villages 
desirous of earning their own living move to larger ones situated neai by and secure 
employment in the households of the relatively well-to-do, or take to.occupations like 
hawking, petty trading, etc. Again the Muslims, the Brahmins, the Vaishvas, and other 
comparatively advanced groups, amongst whom the proportion of females is high, are 
found in greater numbers in the larger than in the smaller villages. And again, there 
is a class of relatively moneyed persons amongst the cultivators, traders, village .officers,, 
etc., who live singly in the smaller villages in connection with their occupations, with their 
families residing in bigger villages nearby. Sometimes, the agents, guntusthas or servants 
of such moneyed persons, drawn from the bigger villages, similarly live in the smaller 
ones. Anyway, the fact remains that the proportion of females in villages inhabited 
bv less than 500 persons in every district of this state and in villages inhabited by 500 to 
1,000 persons in all but three districts of this state is lower than in the general rural 
population of the district concerned. And this low proportion of females in small 
population units is nothing peculiar to this state. In Bombay, the sex ratio ol lcmales 
in villages populated by less than 500 persons is 972 as against that ol 988 in the rural 
areas of the state in general and the corresponding ratios for Madras are 1.004 and 1,011, 
and that for Madhya Pradesh 1,003 and 1,004 respectively. In Madras State the proportion 
of females in the villages populated by 500 to 1,000 persons is also, as in the ease ol 
Hyderabad, lower than in rural areas as a whole. In Bombay and Madhya Pradesh 
States, however, the ratio in such villages exceeds that in rural areas in general. 

31. Sex Ratio in Urban Areas .—As explained in paragraph 29 the deficiency of 
females is relatively more marked in urban than in rural areas. In Hyderabad State the 
sex ratio for urban areas is 970 as against that of 980 in rural areas. The corresponding 
proportions for India as a whole and each of the three adjoining states namely Maciras, 
Madhya Pradesh and Bombay are 860 and 966, 989 and 1,011, 925 and 1,004 and 818 
and 988 respectively. It is, however, evident from these figures that the deficiency 
of females in the urban areas of this state though appreciably less than in similar areas 
of Madhya Pradesh or Bombay State or in India as a whole is slightly more than in the 
urban areas of Madras State. 


32. Examined districtw r ise there are, however, certain significant exceptions to the 
general tendency for the female proportion to be lower in urban than in rural areas. 
These exceptions deserve closer examination. In the four districts of Bidar, Hyderabad, 
Medak and Karimnagar the ratio of females to 1,000 males in their urban and rural areas 
is 982 and 972, 988 and 983, 996 and 989 and 998 and 977 respectively. 

In so far as Bidar District is concerned, one of the chief reasons for the reversal of 
the general trend appears to be the very heavy proportion of Muslims in the urban areas 
of the district and the excess of females among the Muslims*. In Bidar District, Muslims 

♦This excess of females among the Muslims is nothing peculiar to Bidar District. In as many as ten districts of the state, 
the Muslim females are in excess of the Muslim males. In three of the remaining districts, the proportion of Muslim females 
though lower than that of Muslim males is heavier than the proportion of the female population of the district to the male popu¬ 
lation. In the state as a whole, while the ratio of females to 1,000 males is only 978 in the total population, 966 among the 
Christians, 974 among the Hindus, 986 among the followers of Tribal religions, it is as high as 1,008 for the Muslims. 
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otnyditrite about 12 per cent of the rural but as much as 43 per cent of the urban popu¬ 
lation. The proportion of females among the Muslims is as high as 1,012 in rural and 
1,030 in urban areas as against the corresponding proportion of 972 and 982 recorded 
for the total population in the rural and urban areas of the district respectively. An 
additional factor may perhaps be that the industrially undeveloped urban units of the 
district lose more male emigrants to Hyderabad City and other important urban centres 
beyond the district then the number of male immigrants they themselves attract from 
the rural areas within the district itself. 


One of the main reasons for the heavier proportion of females in the urban than in 
the rural areas of Hyderabad District, is again the heavy concentration of Muslims in 
its urban areas, particularly in Hyderabad City. The Muslims form less than 8 per cent 
of its rural but as much as 43 per cent of its urban population. The ratio of females 
to every 1,000 males among the Muslims in the rural areas of the district is 1,027 and 
in the urban areas 1,015, while the corresponding ratio for the total population of the 
district is only 983 in rural and 988 in urban areas. An additional reason is the tempo¬ 
rary migration of a large number of males (drawn from among the Muslims as well as 
other groups of population) from Hyderabad City to other districts of the state in con¬ 
nection with their employment in Government organisations, industrial or commercial 
concerns, learned professions, etc. Many of these persons migrate singly leaving their 
womenfolk behind in the city. This is borne out by the fact that the proportion of 
females among the emigrants from Hyderabad District to other areas within the state 
is the second lowest recorded among the corresponding emigrants from other districts 
of the state. 


In so far as Medak and Karimnagar Districts are concerned, the heavier ratio of 
females in their urban than in their rural areas, results largely from the fact that the 
towns of these two districts are on the whole the least developed industrially in the state 
and are of little importance from other aspects as well, with the result that their capacity 
for providing employment is relatively very limited. Consequently, a large portion 
of the unemployed male population in these towns as well as in the villages within the 
district is compelled to migrate to Hyderabad City and to Nizamabad, Warangal and 
Adilabad Districts in search of sustenance. Thus, the towns of these two districts lose 
more males by emigration to areas beyond the district than what they gain by immigration 
from their surrounding rural areas. An additional factor leading to the heavier propor¬ 
tion of males in the urban than in the rural areas of these two districts may be the dis¬ 
turbed conditions which prevailed in portions of the district just prior to the census enum¬ 
eration. It is likely that many of the well-to-do persons living in the affected villages may 
have sent their families to the towns which had remained free from such disturbances. 


33. Among the urban units themselves, the general tendency is for the deficiency 
of females to increase with the size of the towns. The number of females for every 1>000 
males is 988 in towns 5 * populated by less than 10,000, 977 in towns* populated by 10,000 
to 20,000 persons, 939 in towns populated by 20,000 to 50,000 persons and 929 in towns 
populated by 50,000 to 100,000 persons. The corresponding figures pertaining to Madras 
State also reveal that the proportion of females decreases according to the size of the 
towns. This is obviously due to the fact that the larger the town, the greater is its 
attraction of males from other areas in search of or as a result of their employment, u 
the proportion of females in the two cities of Hyderabad and Warangal does not a 
into this pattern. It is as liigh as 989 in case of Hyderabad City and 954 m case o 

♦Excluding the Tungabhadra Project Camps in Raichur District. 

42 * 


\ 
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, Ar i p:4.„ rpi, e relatively heavy proportion of females in Hyderabad City is due 

toTrhta pSuliar^cb'Cuinstanceswhich^havc been dealt with in detail in paragraph 12 
r v the faetors leading to the comparatively heavy proportion ol (males 

fn Waraneal City, are the concentration of the socially and educationally advanced 

delimits and the ^grSn of th! families of the relatively well-to-do persons Iron, the 
surrounding areas on account of the disturbed e< millions prevadmg m sueh areas prior 

to census enumeration. 

Summary For every 1,000 males enumerated in this state there are 07H females. I he b rn.il< latio 

is now distinctly higher than what it was at any of the censuses taken during this century As 
•.i .1 1 Q 41 fimires the female ratio lias increased in every district of the state except Na go l( 

distric t however it has remained stationary presumably due to a low proportion of females among hose 

?vcrv .listrirt of the exo.pl "'"y,,, ttert 

are 1 021 females to every 1,000 males. Among the other districts, the female ratio at its highest is JJ< in 
both Addabad and Mahbubnagar and at its lowest 945 in Nalgonda. But t here .s no gainsaying the act 
that the deficiency of females in this state is no longer so glaring as it used to be n the past. « k1c|,, 1 

state is much better balanced in respect of its sex ratio than the country as a whole. gam, m ,( ‘ 

censuses there used to he significant disparity in the female ratio as revealed by he enumerated and the 
natural populations of the state. Butduringthis census the ratio is almost identical m ease of tli. 

Females are however, in excess of the males in some of the age groups in the state. Their number, for 
every 1,000 males, is as much as 1,019 among the infants and young childern i.e. those whose ages range 
between 0 and 4 ; only 959 among the boys and girls i.e.. those whose ages range between a and 14 , again as 
much as 1,018 amongtfie young men anti women i.e., those whose ages range between lo and .54 ; again, as 
low as 884 among the middle aged i.e.. those whose ages range between 35 and a4 ; and lastly, OUa imio 
the elderly i.e., those who arc aged 55 years and above. Among the very elderly, i.e.. those aged < o and 
above their corresponding number increases to 1,107 ! Similarly, among all the lower age groups taken to¬ 
gether i.e.. among all those who have not completed 35 years of age, the female ratio is 9J6, which makes 
ft much better balanced than in any of the adjoining states. But among all the higher age groups the coir- 
esnonding figure is only 906 in this state—both Madras and Madhya Pradesh being much better balanced in 
these groups. Thus, if the births and deaths during the coming years reflect the existing proportion of the two 
sexes in the total population, females arc likely to be even better balanced in this state in the coming decade. 

For every 1 000 males enumerated in the rural areas of this state there are 980 females, as against the 
corresponding number of only 970 in its urban areas. Thus, though the proportion of females is appreciably 
heavier in the rural than in the urban areas of the state, females are less numerous than the males even in 
rural areas. One of the reasons for the higher female ratio in rural areas is the predominance of males among 
the emigrants from the villages to the towns and cities of the state. This heavier proportion of females in 
the rural than in urban areas is a feature common to the country as a whole as well as all the three adjoining 
states But among the villages themselves, the deficiency of females is more in evidence in the smaller than 
in the bigger of the villages. For every 1,000 males, the number of females in this state is 909 among the 
total number of persons living in villages inhabited by less than 500 persons and 97/ in ease of those living 
in villages inhabited by 500 to 1,000 persons, but is as much as 985 and 984 in case of those living m villages 
inhabited by 1,000 to 2,000 and more than 2,000 persons respectively. This apparent contradiction is easily 
explained. The lower ratio of females in the smaller categories of villages is due, among other factors, to 
the migration of females in search of employment to bigger villages situated near by ; comparative absence of 
Muslims, Brahmins, Vaishyas and other socially advanced groups, amongst whom the female ratio is heavier ; 
and the habit of the relatively well-to-do of the persons livingin such villages to keep their families in bigger 
villages close by. Among the towns themselves, the female ratio generally decreases according to their size. 
It is 988 among the total number of persons living in towns populated by less than 10,000 persons,977 in ease 
of those living in towns populated by 10,000 to 20,000 persons, 939 in ease of those living in towns populated 
by 20,000 to 50,000 persons and 929 in case of those living in towns populated by 50,000 to 100,000 persons. 
This is again due to the fact that the bigger the town the larger is its attraction for males from other areas 
for economic reasons. But again, the ratio increases to 989 in Hyderabad City and 954 in Warangal C ity. 
This is due, among other factors, to the unusually large concentration in these cities of Muslims, Caste 
Hindus and other socially advanced groups—taken all together— amongst whom the proportion of females 
is generally heavy. 


* 



SECTION III 

Marital Status Ratios. 

t'.h ."'n• rd Ai n "-l'? '!“? HCC ! i ?'nnV f U "'' r lV * ' c - f ' r ~ l ? e an 1 Civil Co tiiliin ’ «iuJ/» ul pige il of Purl II-B uni Subsidiary 
1 abks b.o—Marital slat its of 1,00) of etch see of Ge t irulPtp t'tfon 'tales mi-it >n toith oreoiourCensuiSs' and ' 6.6-A— Marital 

stains of 1,000 persons of etch see in different Age Groups' given at p iges ISO ani li8 retpeelioe’tj of Pm 1-B of this Volnm). 

;u - Nature of Enquiry.—One of the fourteen questions set for the 1951 Census relat¬ 
ed to marital status or civil condition. Every person enumerated at the census had 
to be classified in this regard as ‘unmarried’, ‘married’, ‘widowed’ or ‘divorced’, as 
the case may be. In the instructions issued to enumerators (which are repeated in the 
foot note given below)* the terms ‘ marriage ’ and ‘ divorce ’ were defined very exhaust¬ 
ively with a view to cover, in the case of the former, any relationship between a male 
and a female which was conducive to the establishment of a family unit as locally re¬ 
cognised, and in the case of the latter, any disruption of such relationship after once 
it was established. In one respect, however, the data now collected is still defective 
from a purely demographic point of view. In this part of the country, especially among 
the Hindus, there is a considerable gap, sometimes extending over years, between the 
marriage ceremony and its actual consummation. Thus, every female or male recorded 
as ‘ married ’ at the census was not necessarily leading a wedded life from the demogra¬ 
phic point of view. Similarly, many of the widows, and quite a few of the widowers, 
recorded as such in the census may never have consummated their marriages, a fact 
which would be contrary to the conditions prevailing in western countries. 


35. The figures, percentages and proportions relating to marital status and age 
as given in this report relate only to a ten per cent sample of the total enumerated popu¬ 
lation. The exact manner in which the ten per cent sample was selected is explained 
in detail in paragraph l of the flyleaf to Table C-II pertaining to ‘ Livelihood Classes 
by Age Groups’ given at page 9 of Part II-B of this Volume. The actual sample popu¬ 
lation on which all the present figures and observations are based is 1,863,995 as against 
the total enumerated population of 18,655,108 for the state. 

*The instructions issued to enumerators in this regard at the 1951 Census were as follows :— 

44 Question No. 3. Are you unmarried, married, widowed or divorced ? 

(1) For purposes of this question (n) a marriage may be deemed to have taken place if it was performed in accordance with 
any religious rite, or any custom or form of marriage recognised by the caste, tribe, or community concerned, or if it was by re¬ 
gistration, and ( b) a divorce may be deemed to have been effected if marital tics have been severed as permitted under any 
religion, or custom or form recognised by the caste, tribe or community concerned or by law or mutual consent of the husband 
and wife. 

(2) Only a person who has never married should be recorded sis unmarried. 

(3) A person should be recorded as married if he or she has been married—in keeping with the definition of marriage given 
at sub-para (1) (a)—and has not been widowed or divorced. 

(4) A person should be recorded as widowed if he (she) has lost his wife (her husband) by death and has not remarried. 

4 Widowed ’ will cover both widows and widowers. 

(5) A person who has or has been divorced from his or her spouse—in accordance with the definition of divorce as given 
at sub-para (1) (b) —should be recorded as divorced. 

Note : — (o) In case a person had more than one wife but has not lost by death (or divorced) all of them, he should be 
recorded as 4 married * and not as 4 widowed * (or 4 divorced *). , . 

( b ) In case a woman once widowed or divorced has remarried and is not separated from her second husb.in y 
death or divorce, she should be recorded as 4 married \ and not as 4 widowed * or 4 divorced *. 

(6) Do not presume that a woman reported to be a prostitute is 4 unmarried Enquire and record the answer as given 
by her.” 
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36. Factors influencing Marital Ratios .—The distribution of population at any census 
according to various categories of civil condition depends upon a number of variable 
factors, the more important of which are detailed below. 


(a) Crop Conditions .—In so far as the people at large in this state are concerned, 
they still view the marriage of their dependants as one of their primary duties to society. 
Consequently, at the first opportunity permitted by their financial resources—which 
of course includes their capacity to obtain loans—they think of marrying off their children. 
As the overwhelming majority of the people in this state are still dependent on agricul¬ 
ture, or on trades and industries catering to the needs of the agriculturists, good crops 
result in more marriages. 

( b ) Marriage Habits .—Another factor, which influences marital ratios, is the 
slow but nevertheless steady change in the marriage habits of the people. No doubt, 
the Child Marriage Restraint Act, enforced in the adjoining states in 1923, became ap¬ 
plicable to this state only in 1950, and illiteracy here is relatively more widespread than 
in the neighbouring states. But still the people here have not remained impervious 
to the influences which in other parts of India led to the enforcement of the Act. Thus, 
even without any restraining enactment and any considerable change in the concept 
of the marriage of children as being one of the primary obligations of the parents, the 
age at which the children are married is being gradually raised. Even in a well placed 
orthodox Hindu family, at any rate in urban areas, it is no longer considered a social 
stigma to have an unmarried daughter aged 20. Thirty years back a girl of this age 
would probably be thinking of the marriage of her own daughter. This gradual change 
has affected females more than males, as the marriage age of male children in the earlier 
decades was not relatively as low as that of female children. Another change, equally 
pronounced in the marriage habits of the people, is the narrowing of the disparity bet¬ 
ween the ages of the bride and the bridegroom. Thirty years back, a bridegroom aged 
about twenty or more marrying a bride aged seven or even less was a very common sight. 
But now in many parts of the state the bride would be about twelve years old. Some 
fond parents would now consider a disparity of even six or seven years between the ages 
of the bridal pair as being excessive. Some others would now leave such matters to be 
decided by their children themselves. But the number of such parents is still so small 
t hat they are generally regarded as being ultra-modern. 


( c ) Age Distribution and Sex Proportion of the Population. —Another factor 
which affects marital ratios is the age distribution of the population. Other things being 
equal, a larger proportion of children results in a lower ratio of the married. Similarly, 
a higher proportion of the elderly results in a higher ratio of the widowed. The compo¬ 
sition of the population in terms of the two sexes also influences marital ratios. The 
average man in this country has generally been a monogamist and, even if his cireum- 
tances did permit, he has been content with one wife. Polyandry is entirely alien to 
this state. Consequently,other things being equal, the larger the disparity in the pro¬ 
portions of the two sexes the greater would be the number of the unmarried. 


(d) Pattern of Migration. —The movement of population is yet another factor 

which influences marital ratios. For example, when emigration is largely motivated 

by economic factors, i.e ., the search for employment, the proportion of males aged between 

18 to 45 among such emigrants is generally heavy. Most of such males are married. 

1 heir emigration, therefore, would increase the ratio of the unmarried males 
locally. 
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(e) Famines and Epidemics. —Such disasters, especially in the earlier decades,. 
wh.cn they wi re not quickly controlled, affected marital ratios both because of the victims 
they cl. timed and the upheavals they caused in the normal age structure of the popula¬ 
tion. 


(/) Influences of Castes and Religions. —Within the framework of all the other 
influences indicated above, the relative composition of the population in terms of different 
castes (or tribes) or followers of different sects or religions has also a bearing on the mari¬ 
tal ratios because the marriage habits among all these groups are not always identical. 


Thus, marital ratios are influenced by diverse variable factors. And as these factors, 
sometimes produce opposite results, it is not possible to e\aluate precisely the extent 
to which any one or more of them have influenced the marital ratios at any time. 


37. Marital Ratios as recorded in 1951. —The proportions of the (0 unmarried and (m) 
married and ‘had been married’—with the break-up of the latter according to the married, 
widowed and divorced—for every thousand persons of each sex as recorded at the 1951 
Census for this state, the adjoining districts of the three states of Madras, Bombay and 
Madhva Pradesh, and for India as a whole are given in Table 10. 


Table 10 


Females 

_A- 


Males 


State 


Married and had been married 

Un- ,--•—^ 

mar- Total Mar- Wid- Divor- 

ried 


(i) 


Hyderabad 


( 2 ) 

339 


ried owed ced 
(3) (4) (5) (6) 
6G1 


Married and had been married 

Un- f— - A -v 

mar- Total Mar- Wid- Divor- 
ried 


501 


154 


G 


Adjoining Districts of Madras 

Adjoining Districts of Madhya 
Pradesh 

Adjoining Districts of Bombay 


All India 


367 633 475 152 
395 G05 474 127 


6 


378 


622 479 143* 


• • 


• • 


388 612 484 128* 


(?) 

479 

482 

498 

512 

491 


ried owed ced 
(8) (9) (10) (11) 

521 476 41 4 


518 471 


502 453 


488 445 


509 459 


44 


44 


43* 


50* 


• • 


• • 


* Includes figures for divorced. 

38. The Unmarried.— From the figures given in Table 10 it will be . ob ™>u s .that 
the proportion of the unmarried in tins state, among botli the sexes, is appreembiy 
lower than in the adjoining districts of the neighbouring states or m the county as 

£ thfc state is higher than in the other areas. The markedly lower proportion of the 
unmarried in this state is very largely the result of child marriages being: more mvog^ 
here than in the other areas. Besides, as will be seen subsequently, rela y ^ g 

the females and the males, for every 1,000 persons of the sex co « ce ™ e ^ ' of 

various age groups for this state as recorded at all t e ^ nsus y neighbouring states 
this century and for the adjoining districts of each o e c is given in Table 11 - 

and for the country as a whole as recorded at the 1 & 
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Table 11 


Proportion of unmarried among 1,000 females in the age group ot : 


State and year 



r 

All ages 

0-4 

5-14 

- ^ ^ 

15-24 

— —— -—— —— ■ 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55 and 




o 







<> ve r 

(i) 



(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

(7) 

w 

(0) 


f 1901 
| 1911 

• • 

312 

977 

620 

84 

82 

48 

24 

23 


• • 

295 

971 

582 

52 

25 

22 

18 

17 

Hyderabad .. 

| 1921 

• • 

309 

970 

622 

70 

33 

25 

25 

25 

\ 1931 

• • 

311 

924 

544 

65 

30 

26 

22 

19 


| 1941 

• • 

314 

966 

583 

118 

33 

21 

15 

1 1 
m0 


1^1951 

• • 

339 

1,000* 

728 

57 

8 

6 

7 

o 

Adjoining Districts of 
Madras 

1951 

• • 

367 

• • 

903 

134 

23 

15 

10 

6 

Adjoining Districts of 
Madhya Pradesh 

1951 

• • 

395 

• • 

853 

141 

36 

25 

15 

16 

Adjoining Districts of 
Bombay 

1951 

• • 

378 

• • 

809 

80 

18 

14 

11 

13 

All India 

1951 

• • 

388 

• • 

851 

173 

29 

15 

13 

10 




Table 11- 

—( Concld .) 





State and year 



Proportion of unmarried 

among 

1,000 males in the 

K _____— 

age group of: 



All ages 

0-4 

5-14 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55 and 










over 

(1) 



(10) 

(ID 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 


f 1901 
| 1911 

• • 

459 

988 

909 

485 

110 

52 

39 

39 


• • 

445 

990 

903 

443 

94 

36 

27 

27 

Hyderabad 

1921 

m m 

457 

985 

899 

479 

110 

60 

43 

41 

■ mm mm 

\ 1931 

• • 

• • 

424 

953 

804 

337 

86 

40 

36 

36 


| 1941 

• • 

422 

973 

804 

357 

127 

59 

35 

26 


1^1951 

• • 

479 

1,000* 

955 

511 

75 

21 

14 

12 

Adjoining Districts of 








30 

19 

14 

Madras 

1951 

• • 

482 

• • 

985 

617 

96 

Adjoining Districts of 








27 

17 

16 

Madhya Pradesh .. 

1951 

• • 

498 

• • 

968 

543 

87 

Adjoining Districts of 





• 


91 

• 

18 


Bombay 

1951 

• • 

512 

• • 

978 

576 

28 

15 

All India 

. 1951 

• • 

491 

• • 

935 

542 

133 

52 

38 

31 


* At the 1951 Census, in this state, as elsewhere in India, persons whose ages ranged between ‘0 and 4 ’ were treated as 
unmarried irrespective of the answers recorded by the enumerators in respect of such persons. Thus, the actual proportion 
of the unmarried would be less than what has now been tabulated. 'But the smallest percentage of the unmarried recorded hitherto 
in this age group to the total population of the sex concerned was as high as 92 for females and 95 for males in 1931. In keeping 
with recent trends in marriage habits, the number of unmarried in this age group is bound to have considerably increased during 
the last twenty years. Consequently, the percentage of the married in the age groupV 0 to 4 * could now be safely assumed as be¬ 
ing statistically negligible. Contrary to this, in some of the previous censuses, all prostitutes were automatically treated as 
unmarried, regardless of the answer returned by them. But at this census, they were classified strictly on the basis of their 
answers. If a similar procedure had been followed in the previous censuses, the proportion of the unmarried females would 
have been slightly lower than what has been recorded. 
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the 1911 
large were 
in 1901. 
The increase 


i (tiion v m the Proportion of the Unmarried .— The proportion of the unmarried 
amon-! 1,0(0 females in the state has varied, though within a narrow margin, 

Imm census to census. It decreased from 312 in 1901 to 295 in 1911. This decrease,* 
vJiirl; was recorded in each and every age group, was largely the result of the improved 
economic condition of the people. The years preceding the 1901 Census were characte¬ 
rised by famines and unfavourable agricultural seasons, while those preceding t 
Census were particularly prosperous. Naturally, therefore, the people at larj 
in a better position to celebrate the marriages of their dependants in 1911 than i 
In 1921, the proportion of the unmarried females again increased to 309. 
was common to all the age groups except to that of 1 0 to 4 wherein the proportion of 
the unmarried females declined by rather an insignificant margin. This overall increase 
in the proport ion of unmarried women w as once again largely the result of the reduced ability 
of 1 he people to perform the marriages of their dependants. The inability this time was due 
not only to unfavourable agricultural seasons but also to the disastrous epidemics and 
the soaring prices which characterised the later half of the decade 1911-21. The slight 
decline in 1921 in the proportion of the unmarried women in,the age group of 4 0 to 4 ’ 
only, seems to have been the result of a remarkable increase in the proportion of boys 
in the age group of 4 5 to I f * as recorded in that year. In 1931, the proportion of the 
unmarried females further increased to 311. The increase this time was not due to any 
deterioration of the economic condition of the people. In fact, in spite of the tradedep- 
rcssion which characterised the closing years of the decade 1921-31, the people were 
much better oil* in 1931 than in 1921. Nor was the increase the result of any radical 
change in the outlook of the people in respect of child marriages, i.e. 9 to the postpone¬ 
ment of the marriage of children to later ages. In fact, there are reasons to presume 
that in the second half of the decade 1921-31, many persons of this state especially those 
living in the bordering tracts—influenced by the attempts of the more conservative of 
the people living in the adjoining states to marry oil* their children before the implemen¬ 
tation of the Child Marriage Restraint Act in their respective states—-hurried the mar¬ 
riages of their children before the passing of the Act in 1929. All this is borne out by 
the fact, that the proportion of the unmarried females actually decreased in 1931, as 
compared with the corresponding proportion in 1921, in both the higher and the lower 
age groups. The overall increase in the proportion of unmarried females in 1931 was 
largely due to a rather unusual upheaval in the age structure of the female 
population. The proportion of children, particularly of female children, to the total 
population of the state increased enormously in 1931*. And, as the proportion of the 
unmarried among children is very heavy, an unusually large number of female children 
in 1931 resulted in reducing the proportion of the unmarried among females as a whole. 
In 1941, the proportion of the unmarried among the females again increased to 314. 
The increase this time was not very much influenced by the changes in the age structure 
of the females. Actually, the relative numbers of females in the age groups of ‘ 0 to 
4 4 5 to 14 ’ and even 4 15 to 24 ’ to the total female population, declined in 1941 as 

against the corresponding proportion in 1931. If changes in the age structure of females 
were the governing influence, then this decline in the relative numbers in the lower age 
groups, w hich have a larger proportion of the unmarried, must have also led to a dec¬ 
rease in the unmarried among females as a whole. Nor was the increase in the propor- 

♦Females in the age group of ‘ 0 to 4 * foirrcd almost 18 jcrccnt of the total female population in 1081, as gainst 
18 in 1921, 15 in 1911 and 18 in 1901. Though the percentage of male children in this age group to total male population in 
1931 was 10, i.e.y appreciably lower than that recorded for females, it was still the highest recorded for male children 81 
1901. The relative increase in the number of children in 1931, was, in turn, due to the heavy proportion of persons in i 
reproductive ages at the 1921 Census, the epidemics of the dectnnium 1911-21 having taken a heavy toll of the in a 
the very elderly. 
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tion of the unmarried females in 1941 due to any worsening of the economic conditions 
as against those prevailing in 1931. In fact, the economic conditions of the people had 
improved considerably in 1941 on account of the artificial conditions created by the war- 
preparations and tire actual break out of the Second World War in the later half of the 
decade 1931-41. The increase in the proportion of the unmarried this time was largely 
the result of significant changes in the marital habits of the people. The popularity of 
child marriagesNvas definitely on the decline. This is borne out by the fact that in 19 tl 
while the proportion of the unmarried among the females increased considerably m the 
lower ao-e groups it actually decreased in the higher ones. In 19/31, the proportion of 
the unmarried among the females further increased to 339. It is likely that t he disl urbed 
conditions prevailing in this state for some time after the independence of the country 
and the decrease in the relative numbers of persons in the higher (i.e., the more married) 
acre groups may have been contributory factors to the sharp increase in the proportion 
of the unmarried females. But these factors are not very significant. By far the most 
important reason for the increase was once again the marked waning of the popularity 
of child marriages. At this census almost 73 per cent of the female children in the age 
group of ‘5-14’ had remained unmarried. 

The proportion of the unmarried among every 1,000 males in this state decreased 
from 459 in 1901 to 445 in 1911. This decrease was pronounced in all the age groups, 
except in the age group of 4 0 to 4 ’ wherein the proportion registered a microscopic in¬ 
crease. This overall decline in the proportion of the unmarried males was, as in the 
case of females, due to the improved economic condition in 1911 as compared with that 
prevailing in 1901. But in 1921, the proportion of the unmarried males increased to 
457. The increase was very marked in all the higher age groups from 4 15 to 24 onwards. 
There was, however, a slight decrease in the proportion of the unmarried in the age group 
of 4 0 to 4 ’ and 4 5 to 14 ’ which is rather difficult to explain. The overall increase in 
the proportion of the unmarried among the males in 1921 was due, as in the ease of fe¬ 
males, both to the deterioration of the economic condition and to the epidemics and 
famines which had upset the normal tenor of life during the decennium 1911-21. In 
1931, the proportion of the unmarried males further decreased to 424, because of the 
improved economic condition of th? people. Though the proportion of the persons in 
the least married age group of ‘0 to 4’ increased heavily among the males also during this 
comparatively healthy decade, the increase was not sufficiently heavy (as among the 
females) to prevent a downward movement in the overall proportion of the un¬ 
married in this sex. In 1941, the proportion of the unmarried males further declined 
to 422, which is the lowest recorded during the current century. This was largely the 
result of the economic prosperity in 1941 and the heavier proportion of males in the 
advanced ( i.e ., the more married) age groups. It is very significant that this overall 
decrease was recorded in spite of a heavy increase in the proportion of the unmarried 
males in the lower age groups. It is thus obvious that even an appreciable advancement 
in the marriage age of the males could not hold up a general increase in the proportion 
of the married among them due partly to their improved economic condition and partly 
to the higher proportion of them in the advanced ages. In 1951, the proportion of the 
unmarried males has sharply risen to 479. This remarkable increase is chiefly the result 
of a very decisive change in the marriage habits of the people. At this census over 95 
per cent of the males in the age group of ‘ 5 to 14 ’ and over 51 per cent in the age group 
of ‘ 15 to 24 both by far the highest recorded during the present century, were unmarried. 
Minor reasons for this sharp increase in the proportion of unmarried males in 1951 may 
also be relatively heavier numbers of males in the lower (i.e., the less married) age groups. 
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the increased scale of emigration from the state for economic reasons— which in 

turn means an increase in the numbers of married males moving out singly—and the 
d'siurl <1 conditions which prevailed in the state in the later half of the decade 1941-5R 


!.]. Decrease in the Proportion of the Unmarried in the Higher and Increase inthe Lower 
Ag< Groups. - The proportion of the unmarried in the higher age groups has never been 
significant in this state. And at this census it is by far the lowest recorded during this 
century in all the age groups from ‘25 to 34’ and onwards, whether for males or 
females. In fact, the present proportion is so microscopic that it can safely be asserted 
that almost all persons in this state now marry sooner or later. The figures given in 
Table 11 will also make it obvious that the proportion of the unmarried in these 
higher age groups in this state is considerably lower than in the adjoining tracts or in 
the country as a whole. This decrease in the proportion of the unmarried in the higher 
age groups in this state is all the more remarkable because of the considerable increase 


in the corresponding proportion in the lower age groups. The highest proportion of 
the unmarried among the females hitherto recorded during this century in the age group 
of ‘ 5 to 14 ’ was 622 in 1921. The proportion is now as high as 728. Similarly, the 
highest proportion of the unmarried hitherto recorded among the males in the age group 
of ‘ 5 to 14 ’ was 909 and in the age group of ‘ 15 to 24 ’ was 485, both in 1901. The 


proporion has now increased to 955 in the former and 511 in the latter age group. Thus, 
in spite of the fact that the adherence of the people to the institution of marriage as such 
is appreciably stronger now than it was ever before during this century, the usage of 
child marriage is considerably on the decline. Nevertheless, child marriages seem still 
to be more in vogue in this state than in the adjoining tracts or in the country as a whole. 


While the proportion of the unmarried among the females in the age group of ‘ 5 to 14 ’ 
is as high as 851 in the country as a whole and 903, 809 and 853 in the adjoining dis¬ 
tricts of Madras, Bombay and Madhya Pradesh respectively, it is only 728 in this state. 
Again, while the corresponding proportion of the unmarried females in the age group 
of ‘ 15 to 24 ’ is as high as 173 for the country as a whole and 134, 80 and 141 in the ad¬ 
joining districts of Madras, Bombay and Madhya Pradesh respectively, it is as low as 
57 in this state. But among males, in the age group of ‘ 5 to 14’, though the propor¬ 
tion of the unmarried is higher in the adjoining tracts than in this state, the proportion 
in the country as a whole is appreciably lower. The proportion of the unmarried males 

in the age group of ‘ 5 to 14 ’ is 935 in India as against that of 955 in this state. This 

lower proportion in India as a whole is not due to its being more conservative in respect 
of the age at which boys are generally married but probably arises from the fact that 
the disparity between the ages of the bride and the bridegroom is not so marked in the 
country in general as it is in this state— i.e., more girls in the age group of ‘ 5 to 14 ’ 
are perhaps married to boys in the same age group in India as a whole than in this state. 

But once again in the age group of ‘ 15 to 24 the proportion of the unmarried males 

is less in this state than in the country as a whole or in the adjoining tracts. 


42. Comparison with the Unmarried in Great Britain .—It would be interesting to 
compare the figures of the unmarried in this state with that of an advanced country 
in the West. In Great Britain, according to the estimates given in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Population, in the year 1947, 91 out of every 1,000 males and as 
many as 165 out of every 1,000 females in the advanced age group of ‘ 45 to 54 had 
remained unmarried. In other words, the proportion of the unmarried in Great Britain 
in this age group, was roughly 6 times more than in this state for males and 24 imes 
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more for females. This huge disparity is not entirely the result of considerable dissimi¬ 
larity in marriage habits. It must not be overlooked that in Great Britain the migration 
pattern is entirely different and the females are considerably in excess of males. While 
for every 1,000 males there are only 978 females in this state, the corresponding pro¬ 
portion in Great Britain in 1947 was as high as 1,068. The proportion of females in 
the age group to ‘ 45 to 54 ’ itself was only 880 in this state but as much as 1,146 in Great 
Britain. How the people of this state would react in similar circumstances is any body’s 

guess. 

43. The Married .—The figures given in Table 10 will make it clear that the 
proportion of the married in both the sexes is higher in this state than in the adjoining 
tracts of the neighbouring states or in the country as a whole. This is largely due to 
the heavier proportion of the married in the lower age groups. The proportion of the 
married among the females and males, for every 1,000 persons of the sex concerned, in 
each of the various age groups for this state as recorded at all the censuses since 1901 
and for the adjoining 'districts of the neighbouring states and for the country as a whole 
as recorded at the 1951 Census, is given in Table 12. 
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I I. Variations in the Proportion of the Married .— The proportion of the married 
Mnoiy every thousand females, increased from 499 in 1901 to 528 in 1911 and, among 
evcvv thousand males, from 189 to 514. This marked increase was largely due to the 
improved economic and health conditions prevailing during the decade 1901-1911, quite 
in contrast to the travails of the preceding decennium. The proportion of the married 
females in the advanced age groups of ‘ 45 to 54 ’ and ‘ 55 and over however, declin¬ 
ed appreciably. Actually, the famines and epidemics which had characterised the 
earlier, i.e.. the 1891-1901 decade, were largely responsible for this decline. In 1901, 
due to these calamities, the proportion of the widowed and unmarried females, especially 
of the former, was very heavy in the age groups of ‘ 35 to 44 ’ and onwards. Naturally, 
ten years later, i.e., in 1911, the survivors among these widowed (with further additions 
from the married females during the course of the ten years) and the unmarried moved 
into the advanced age groups and thereby decreased the proportion of the married among 
them. In 1921, I lie proportion of the married decreased in the case of females to 494 
and in the case of males to 476. In other words, the proportions in 1921 roughly ap¬ 
proximated to those recorded in 1901. This decrease was common to most of the age 
groups and was once again very largely the result of the famines and pestilences which had 
broken out in great severity during the later half of the decade 1911-21. The propor¬ 
tion of both the unmarried and the widowed, especially the latter, had increased at the 
cost of the married. There was, however, an increase in the proportion of the married 
among the females in the advanced groups of 1 45 to 54 ’ and ‘ 55 and over ’. But, 
as explained above, the proportion of the married females in these two age groups was 
particularly low in 1911 due to the repercussions of the disastrous decade of 1891-1901, 
Actually, but for the 1911 figures, the proportion of the married females in 1921 in the 
age croup of ‘45 to 54 ’ was the lowest recorded during the present century. In 1931, 
the proportion of the married among the females rose to 533 and among the males to 
526 In other words, the set back received in 1921 was more than made up. This sharp 
increase, which was more or less common to all the age groups of both the sexes, was 
verv largely the result of the considerable improvement in the health and, to a smaller 
extent the economic conditions of the people during the decade 1921-31. In 1941, the 
proportion of the married further improved to 539 in the case of females and to 527 m 
the case of males The improvement in the case of females was restricted to the higher 
fTYouns Actually, the proportion of the married declined appreciably among the 
SaSTihe lower ige sro'up/of • 0 to 4 % ; 5 to ,4* and ‘15 to 24 •. The fall in the 
lower ace groups was due to changes in marital habits t.c., the postponing of the age ot 
marriage: the increase in the higher groups was due to lurther improvement in economic 
and health conditions; and the overall increase was aided by a smaller proportion of per¬ 
sons in the lower age groups. In 1951, the proportion of the married has fa Hen mthe ease 
of females to 501 and in the ease of males to 476. Change in the marital habits of t i 
people is again the chief factor influencing the decrease. The proportion of the married 
among the females in the age group of ‘ 5 to 14 ’ has decreased to 265 and that: among 
the males in the age groups of ‘ 5 to 14 ’ and ‘ 15 to 24 has declined to 44 and 4i9 ns 
pectively, which are all the lowest recorded in the state during the current ccn Y* 

But it is very significant 

1951 is restricted only to the two important reproductive age groups of 15 to 

‘S to 3?’ The proportion of the married females in higher age groups does not 

WW » orouns due to the strained conditions prevailing m the later half ot the aeca 
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1941-51 many females in these advanced age groups must have been widowed because 
of the calamities of the 1911-21 and even the 1891-1901 decades. 

45 Variations relevant to Growth of Population.— The present proportion of the 
married females in the age group of ‘ 5 to 14 ’-most of whom would be nearer 14 than 
5— and that of married males in the age groups of 5 to 14 and 15 to 24 is by far 
the lowest on record during the present century. These changes are very significant 
as they tend to decelerate the growth of population during the coming years. ^ As ag- 
ainst this the present proportion of the married females in the age groups of ‘ 15 to 24 
and ‘ 25 to 34 ’ and of married males in most of the age groups beyond ‘15 to 24 ’ is the 
highest recorded in this state since 1901. And again, the present proportion of married 
females in the age group of ‘ 35 to 44 ’ is the second highest recorded during the present 
century. These changes tend to accelerate the growth of population. I be increase in 
these groups is, however, not so impressive as the decrease in the case of the former. Thus, 
on the whole, in so far as these changes in marital status are concerned, they are condu¬ 
cive, other things being equal, to a reduction in the rate of growth of population during 

the coming years. 

46. The proportion of the married females in this state in the age group of ‘ 5 to 14 * 
_in S pite of its decline—is markedly heavier than in the country as a whole or in the ad¬ 
joining tracts. Again, the proportion of the married females in this state in the age 
groups of ‘ 15 to 24 ’ and ‘ 25 to 34’, after its present increase, is appreciably heavier than 
in the country or in the adjoining tracts—except in those of Bombay State to the extent 
of the age group of ‘ 25 to 34’. And again, the present proportion of the married males 
in the age group of ‘5 to 14’, in spite of its present decline, is markedly heavier than in 
the adjoining areas though not in India in general*. Similarly, the proportion of the 
married males in the higher age groups is now appreciably heavier than in the adjoining 
tracts or in the country as a whole. Thus, as compared with the country as a whole, 
or the adjoining tracts, this state seems to be more than favourably placed in so far as 
the married in the reproductive age groups are concerned. 

47. Comparison of the Ratio of the Married among the two Sexes— In this state, for 
every 1,000 males there are 978 females and further the proportion of the married among 
every 1,000 males is 476. According to this—and on the presumption that normally 
each married man has only one living wife and there are no other influences at work— 
among the 978 females for every 1,000 males only 476 ought to have been married. On 
this basis, the ratio of the married among the females ought to have been 487 per 1,000 
. females. But the actual proportion of married women is as much as 501, i.e., 14 in 
excess. Is this excess the result of polygamous marriages contracted by males ? If 
so, then out of every 1,000 males in this state 14 have more than one wife. But this 
presumption is only partly correct. Firstly, because of the social conventions prevail¬ 
ing in this state, many females are averse to declare themselves as divorced even if they 
have been deserted for all practical purposes by their respective husbands. In other 
words, there is a class of women in this state, whose numbers are by no means very 
negligible, who are for all demographic purposes divorced but have returned themselves 
as married. Most women similarly placed in the western countries would have legally 
established themselves as divorced. As against this, most of the men involved in such 
cases would have returned themselves as married, if they had married once again, or 

+Vide Paragraph 41 above in this connection. 

48 
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as unmarried if they had not done so. Secondly, there are a number of prostitutes who, 
because of the higher status attached to married women in this country, return them¬ 
selves as married quite contrary to facts. Thirdly, the migration picture in this state 
makes it obvious that, on the whole, there are more Hyderabadis earning their liveli- 
hood beyond the borders of this state than Non-Hyderabadis similarly engaged in this 
state. Among persons migrating for economic reasons the proportion of married males 
moving out singly is generally appreciable. Once allowances are made for all these 
factors, it would l}e obvious that polygamy is practised only by a microscopic mi nority 
in this state. 


48. The Widowed and the Divorced. —From the figures given in Table 10 it would 
be obvious that the proportion of the widowed and the divorced among the females 
in this state is heavier than in the country as a whole or even in the adjoining tracts 
of the neighbouring states. This higher proportion results basically from relatively larger 
numbers of the widowed and divorced among the initial and the advanced rather than 
the intermediary age groups. The higher proportion in the initial age groups is due 
to relatively larger numbers of child marriages and that in the other age groups to 
various factors like the greater severity of the famines and epidemics of the decade 1911- 
21 in this state than in the other areas, the heavy strain on the people of this state 
especially during the months immediately preceding the Police Action, the relatively 
fewer numbers of unmarried females, etc. The proportion of the widowed and the un¬ 
married among the males in this state is, however, not significantly different from that 
in the country as a whole or the adjoining tracts of the neighbouring states. The relati¬ 
vely low proportion of the widowed and divorced among males, as compared with that 
among females, is obviously due to the fact that- while the widowed among the males 
in the less advanced age groups generally remarry, appreciable numbers among the 
females in all age groups remain widowed. The proportion of the widowed and the 
divorced among the females and the males, for every 1,000 persons of the sex concerned, in 
each of the various age groups in this state as recorded at all tire censuses since the beginning 
of this century, and in the adjoining districts of each of the three neighbouring states 
and in the country as a whole as recorded at the 1951 Census, is given in Table 13. 
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Table 13—( Concld .) 
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49. Variations in the Proportions of the Widowed and the Divorced .—The proportion 
of the widowed and the divorced among every 1,000 females decreased from 
189 in 1901 to 177 in 1911. In this connection, it may be stated that the proportion of 
the divorced in this state is not likely to have been significant at any time. Even in 1951 
among the females there were only 4 divorced for every 100 widowed. The proportion must 
have been even lower in the earlier censuses. The decrease in the proportion of the 
widowed and the divorced in 1911 as against the 1901 figure, was very largely the result of 
the fact that the decennium ending with 1901 was characterised by famines and epidemics, 
whereas that ending with 1911 was particularly prosperous*. The proportion of the widow¬ 
ed and divorced females in the advanced age groups of ‘45 to 54’ and c 55 and over’ was, 
however, heavier in 1911 than in 1901. This must have been due to the fact that these 
advanced age groups in 1911, in addition to having a larger share of those widowed during 
the decade 1901-1911 than the other age groups, contained a greater proportion of those 
widowed during the disasters of the 1891-1901 decade. In 1921, the proportion increased 
markedly in every age group except the two very advanced age groups of ‘45 to 54’ 
and ‘55 and over’. The overall increase in the proportion of the widowed and divorced 
females in 1921, as compared not only with the 1911 but even the 1901 figures, was due 
to the severe famines and pestilences of the decade 1911-21. The decrease in the two 
very advanced age groups must have been due to the fact that the proportion of the widow¬ 
ed and divorced in these groups m 1911 was particularly heavy due to the peculiar rea¬ 
sons explained above. In 1931, the proportion decreased to 156. This steep decline 
was due partly to the exaggerated proportions in 1921 and partly to the healthy and 
relatively prosperous conditions which prevailed during the decade 1921-31. In 1941, the 
proportion further declined to 147. The decrease was largely due to healthier conditions 
during the decade and, to a smaller extent, to a decrease in the relative numbers of child 
marriages. In 1951, the overall proportion increased to 160. But there was an a ppreciable 
fall in the proportion of the widowed in the lower age groups of ‘5 to 14’, ‘15 to 24’ and 
‘25 to 34’, partly because of the decline in the popularity of child marriages and partly 
because the decade 1941-’51 was also free from famines or severe epidemics. The propor¬ 
tion of the widowed and the divorced in the very advanced age groups of ‘45 to 54’ 
and ‘55 and over’, however, registered an appreciable increase. This must have been due 
to the fact that these age groups contained the persons who had passed through the 


•During healthy decades, mortality rates decrease and birth rates increase. The proportion of the widowed is reduced directly 
because of the former and indirectly because of ihe latter— as the proportion of married and, therefore, of the widowed is very 
low among children. Exactly the reverse is true of bad decades. 
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calamities of the 1891-1901 and 1911-’21 decades. It is also likely that the strain on 
the people of this state during the decade—not because of the Second World War in 
the first, half of it but because of the disturbed conditions prevailing in the state in 
its second half—may have particularly increased the mortality in the advanced age 
groups. The proportion of the widowed and the divorced among the males has not 
varied very significantly. It was 52 in 1901 after the famines which preceded 
it. It decreased to 41 in 1911 after many relatively healthy and prosperous 
years. But the proportion again appreciated to 67 in 1921 because of the calamities 
which marred the decade 19ll-’21. As in the case of females, the proportion of the 
widowed and the divorced among the males in 1921 was the highest recorded during 
the current century. The proportion fell down to 50 in 1931 and was almost stationary 
at 51 in 1941. It has now declined to 45. The low proportion in 1931 and 1941 was 
largely due to the relatively prosperous and healthy years which preceded them. But 
the decline in 1951 was equally influenced by the postponing of the marriage of children 
to later years. 


50. As things now stand, the proportion of the widowed and the divorced among 
the females in the age groups of ‘5 to 14’, T5 to 24’ and 25 to 34’, is by far the lowest 
recorded during the current century. But it is not without significance that, in spite of 
this striking decline, about 1 per cent of the total female population in the age group of 
‘5 to 14’, 4 per cent in the age group of ‘15 to 24’ and as much as 10 per cent in the age 
group of ‘25 to 34’ and 27 per cent in the age group of ‘35 to 44’ was immobilised in so 
far as the further growth of population is concerned. But if the trend hitherto in this 
state and the existing conditions in the country as a whole and in the adjoining tracts of 
the neighbouring states, other than those of Madras, are any indication, then it is likely 
that the proportion of the widowed and divorced females in these age groups may further 
decline. The proportion of the divorced and widowed among the males, which has of 
course never been significant as among the females, was very low in 1951, though it was 
not the lowest recorded since 1901. Its decline in the lower age groups was particularly 
marked. The fall in the proportion of the widowed and divorced and the increase in that 
of the married among young men and women and the decline in child marriages (vide 
paragraph 45) are the major changes in the marital habits of the people in recent years. 
The first two tend to accelerate and the third to decelerate the growth of population. 
But, to the extent such changes finally influence the trend, the third will be the most 
effective factor in the coming years. 


51. The Divorced .—Figures pertaining exclusively to the divorced in this state are 
available only for the 1941 and 1951 Censuses. The proportion of the divorced among 
the females and the males, for every 1,000 persons of the sex concerned, in each of the 
various age groups in this state as recorded at the two censuses and in the adjoining 
districts of Madras and Madhya Pradesh States as recorded at the present census is given 

in Table 14. 
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Table 14—( Concld .) 
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Although, as stated in paragraph 49, the proportion of the divorced, whether 
among the males or the females, is microscopic, it is comparatively heavier among the 
females than among the males. In so far as the 1951 Census figures are concerned, the 
proportion of the divorced is considerably heavier in the intermediary rather than in the 
initial and the advanced age groups. This is but natural. The proportion is very low 
in the age group of ‘5 to 14’ because of the simple fact that the majority of the persons 
in this group are as yet unmarried. The proportion in the intermediary age groups is 
the highest for the reason that the majority of the divorces in this part of the country 
follow within a short period after the marriage, sometimes even before it is consummated. 
There are quite a few cases where the separation has resulted because of disagreement, 
not between the husband and the wife, but between their respective elders. In the 
advanced age groups, especially when they are grown up children, differences between 
the husband and the wife are just tolerated, or the husband chooses the less difficult alter¬ 
native of marrying or living with another woman, his wife hardly attempting to push mat¬ 
ters to their logical conclusion. 


52. The actual proportion of the divorced, particularly among the females must, 
however, be slightly heavier than that recorded at the censuses. Sentiment in this country 
continues to be very strong against any form of divorce. Consequently, there must be 
many persons in the state who are permanently estranged from their spouses and yet call 
themselves as married. But the number of such persons is not likely to materially alter 
the present analysis. 


53. Local Vaviations .—Marital ratios are by no means uniform all over the state. 
In fact, they differ appreciably not only from region to region within the state, but even 
from the urban to the rural areas within the same region. The most important reason 
for this variation is the differences in the marital habits among the speakers of various 
languages, the followers of different religions, the members of different castes and 
tribes and, lastly, the educated and the uneducated sections of each of these groups. 
Some aspects of the local variations are examined in the succeeding paragraphs. 


54. Districtwise Variations in the prevalence of Child Marriages. — Child marriages 
are, with some exceptions most prevalent in the purely, or the predominantly, Telugu 
areas of the state. The proportion of the married (and the had been married), among 
every 1,000 females in the age group of ‘5 to 14’, in the districts of Nizamabad, Karim- 
nagar, Medak, Adilabad, Nalgonda, Mahbubnagar, Warangal and Hyderabad is 473, 
422, 341, 316, 275, 257, 217 and 136 respectively. In Nizamabad District, the highest 
proportion recorded is 663 in the rural areas of Armoor Tahsil. In no other part of the 
state are child marriages [so prevalent as in this area. The lowest proportion reached 
44 
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in the district is 283 in Nizamabad Town. In Karimnagar District, the highest propor¬ 
tion is 024 in the rural areas of Metpalli Tahsil, which adjoins Armoor Tahsil of Nizam- 
abad District, and the lowest is 319 again in the urban areas of the district. The pro¬ 
portion in the rural areas of Manthani and Parkal Tahsils—which are considerably in¬ 
fluenced by tribal ways of life—is only 375, which is relatively low for the district. In 
Medak District, the highest proportion of the married and had been married female 
children is 438 in the rural areas of Siddipet Tahsil, which adjoins Karimnagar District. 
The lowest proportion recorded in the district is 243. This proportion is reached not 
in its urban areas but in the rural areas of its western most tahsil of Vikarabad. This 
tahsil, as well as its neighbouring tahsil of Sangareddi, wherein the corresponding pro¬ 
portion is 273, seem to be considerably influenced by the marital customs and conven¬ 
tions prevalent in the adjoining Kannada tracts of Gulbarga and Bidar Districts. In 
Adilabad District, the highest proportion recorded is 440 in the rural areas of Nirmal, 
Khanapur and Lakshattipet Tahsils, wherein the influences of the tribal or the Marathi 
speaking population are least felt in the district. The lowest proportion reached in the 
district is 246 in its towns. In Nalgonda, the highest proportion of married^ and had 
been married female children is 345 in the rural areas of .Tangaon Tahsil. The lowest 
proportion recorded in the district is 165 in the rural areas of Huzurnagar Tahsil and not 
in the towns of the district. The proportion in the rural areas of Miryalguda and De- 
varkonda Tahsils is also only 213 and 258 respectively. Child marriages seem to be 
considerably less frequent in these three southern tahsils of Nalgonda District largely 
because of the more progressive outlook of the population in the adjoining districts or 
Krishna and Guntur on the other side of the border. The highest proportion of the mar¬ 
ried and had been married female children recorded in Mahbubnagar District is 804 
in the rural areas of Pargi and Shadnagar Tahsils to the extreme north of the district 
The lowest proportion is 194 in the rural areas of Kollapur Tahsil and not in the towns 
of the district. Again, the marriage age in these areas seems to have rlset jJ 3e causeo f the 
social and cultural contacts of its people with those living in Kurnool District, on the 
other side of the border. In so far as Warangal District is concerned, the proportion 
varies considerably in different parts of the district. The highest proportion recorded 
is 345 in the rural areas of Warangal Tahsil which adjoins Karimnagar District and is 
also free from tribal influences. The lowest proportion reached is 86 in the rural areas 

of Burgampahad, Palvancha and Yellandu Tahsils, which are considerably influenced by 

tribal wavs of life. In no other portion of the state, except in Aurangabad Town are 
child marriages less frequent than in these tahsils which from other points of view, 
are supposed to be among the most backward tracts m the state. The proportion^ 

Krishna and West Godavari District, across the borders. In Hyderabad D»t„ct the 
highest proportion recorded is only 219 in the rural areas of its eastern tahsils °tM 

trict is 97 in Hyderabad City. It is significant that even in this city, with its aa va 
population, about one tenth of the female children in this tender age group are or 

married. 


55. Among the purely, or predominantly, MaratnispcaKiigin-.. — - In 

child marriages appear to be appreciably less prevalent than in the disproportion of 
the districts of Nanded, Bhir, Parbhani, Osmanabad and Aurangabad, the p p 
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the married among females in the age group of ‘5 to 14 is 315, 291, 263, 242 and 226 
respectively. In Nanded District, the proportion of the married and (had been married) 
among female children is relatively heavy, largely because of its eastern areas which 
adjoin Nizamabad District and contain appreciable numbers of Telugu speakers. The 
highest proportion recorded in this district is 409 in the rural areas of Bhokar and Mud- 
hol Tahsils* to the east of the district and the lowest is 243 in Nanded Town. In Bhir 
District, however, child marriages still appear to be relatively popular in spite of its be¬ 
ing a purely Marathi area. The highest proportion of the married among female child¬ 
ren recorded in this district is 328 in the rural areas of Manjlegaon Tahsil and the lo¬ 
west reached is 183 in its towns. In Parbhani District, the highest proportion recorded 
is 302 in the rural areas of Ilingoli and the lowest is 159 in its towns. In Osmanabad 
District, the highest proportion recorded is 268 in the rural areas of Latur and Owsa 
Tahsils and the lowest is 154 in its towns. In Aurangabad District, the highest propor¬ 
tion is 313 recorded in the rural areas of Jafl'arabad and Bhokardan which are gener¬ 
ally supposed to be the least developed tahsils in the district. The lowest proportion 
reached is 61 in Aurangabad Town. This is by far the lowest figure recorded in the 
state as a whole. This particularly low proportion is due to its fairly literate Muslim 
and Marathi speaking population. Child marriages are least frequent in the state in 
areas containing appreciable numbers of Kannada speakers. 


56. The proportion of the married among the females in the age group of ‘5 to 14’ 
in Bidar, Gulbarga and Raichur Districts is 265, 243 and 172 respectively. In the multi¬ 
lingual district of Bidar, marital habits of each of its various linguistic groups seem 
to have been considerably influenced by those of the others, with the result that in ge¬ 
neral the proportion of the unmarried children among the Telugu speakers in this dis¬ 
trict is heavier than in the purely Telugu areas and among the Marathi and Kannada 
speakers lower than in the purely Marathi or Kannada areas. The proportion of the 
married arid had been married female children in Gulbarga District is not very.heavy. 
But again, within the district itself the proportion is higher in areas inhabited by Telugu 
speakers. The proportion in the rural areas of its predominantly Telugu tahsils of Tan- 
dur and Kodangal is 302. The lowest proportion recorded in this district is 109 in Gul¬ 
barga Town. In respect of child marriages, Raichur District seems to be more uniformly 
advanced than any other district in the state. In no tract of the district is the propor¬ 
tion of the married and had been married female children higher than 228. In fact, in 
most of its tracts it is appreciably lower than 200. Even in the rural portions of its 
eastern Telugu speaking tahsils of Gadwal and Alampur the proportion is only 120. 
Obviously, the marital habits of the people in this area have been considerably influ¬ 
enced by those living on the other side of the Tungabhadra in Kurnool District. 


57. The proportion of the married and had been married among males in the age 
group of ‘5 to 14’ is not very appreciable. Further, its variation, from district to district, 
is neither marked nor does it adhere to any fixed pattern as in the case of females. Dis- 
trictwise, the highest proportion recorded is 160 in Nizamabad. In no other district 
does the proportion exceed 100. The only tracts in the state where the proportion of 
married males in this age group exceeds 100 are the rural areas of Bhokar and Mudhol 
Tahsils in Nanded District; Adilabad, Utnoor, Kinwat, Boath, Nirmal, Khanapur and 
Lakshattipet Tahsils in Adilabad District; Nizamabad and Armoor Tahsils in Nizamabad 
District; Andol Tahsil in Medak District; and Metpalli and Jagtiyal Tahsils in Karim- 
nagar District. And again, among these tracts, the proportion in only three, namely 
the rural areas of Armoor, Metpalli and Nizamabad Tahsils exceeds 200, being 330, 302 

• Figures for these two tahsils were sorted and tabulated together. If they had been sorted and tabulated separately, Mudhol 
Tahsil, wherein the Telugu speakers are most numerous, would have recorded a considerably heavier proportion. 
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and 263 respectively. It may be recalled that the corresponding proportion of the mar¬ 
ried females in these three tracts is also the highest in the state. The only thing striking 
in regard to the proportion of the married and had been married males in this age group 
is the lari that it. is relatively heavy in some tribal tracts. This is due to the fact that 
the people in these tracts do not as in the others countenance wide disparity between 
the ages of the bride and the bridegroom. Consequently, even a few married females in 
this age group in these tracts are sufficient to lead to a relatively larger number of married 
males in the same group as compared with most other tracts in the state. 


58. It will thus be obvious that child marriages in the state are most frequent in 
its Telugu and least frequent in its Kannada areas. But in Telugu areas where the tribal 
influence or population is significant the marriage age tends to be higher. Again, subject 
to these differences in the linguistic zones, child marriages are more common in villages 
than in towns or cities—partly because of the more ‘progressive’ outlook in such matters 
of the people in the towns and partly because of the concentration therein of Muslims and 
other socially advanced groups. 


59. Districtwi.se Variation in the Universality of Marriages. —It has been stated 
earlier that all persons in this state marry sooner or later. There are, however, some varia¬ 
tions in this respect from district to district which are not entirely without significance. 
Variation in the proportion of the unmarried in the younger age groups in any two tracts 
is no criterion for assessing the relative degree of the prevalence or otherwise of celibacy 
in the tracts. It merely reflects the difference in the age at which persons are generally 
married in the tracts. In view of this, the present analysis is restricted only to the varia¬ 
tions in the proportion of the unmarried in the higher age groups. 


60. The proportion of the unmarried among very 1,000 females in the age group of 
‘25 to 34’ in this state is only 8. But in Adilabad, Raichur, Hyderabad and GuJbarga 
the proportion is as much as 29, 21, 14 and 10 respectively. In all the other districts 
it is less than 10. The relatively heavy proportion in Hyderabad District, in other 
words in Hyderabad City, is easily explained as being the result of a fairly high degree 
of education as well as the general excess of females among the Muslims who account for 
over forty per cent of the population of the metropolis. The proportion of the unmarried 
among every 1,000 females in the age group of ‘35 to 44 in this state is only 6. But again 
in Raichur District it is as much as 15. In all the other districts it is less than 10. The 
corresponding proportion of the unmarried females in the age group of‘45 to 54’ in this 
state is 7. But, once again in Raichur District it is as heavy as 34. It is 10 in Gulbarga. 
In all the other districts the proportion is appreciably less than 10. The proportion of 
the unmarried among the elderly, i.e., among those aged ‘55 and over’ in the state, is 
only 5. But in Karimnagar and Mahbubnagar and over again in Raichur, it. is as high as 
13.10 and 10 respectively. The proportion is microscopic in all the other districts of the state. 

61. The proportion of the unmarried among every 1,000 males in the age group of 

'35 to 44’ in the state is 21. But the proportion in Raichur, Bhir and Hyderabad is as 
much as 42, 33 and 32 respectively. The corresponding proportion among the males m 
the age group of ‘45 to 54’ in the state is 14. And again the proportion is as heavy as 25 
in Raichur District. The proportion of the unmarried males in the age group of 55i ana 
-over’ in this state is 11. And once again in Raichur District it is as heavy as 20. In ■ 

three age groups, the proportion of the unmarried males in the eastern districts of A i 
abad, Nizamabad, Medak, Karimnagar, Warangal and Nalgonda is appreciably o 
than in the other districts of the state. 
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62 It will thus be obvious that though the proportion of the unmarried in all the 
higher age groups is microscopic in the state, it is by no means negligible in Raichur Dis¬ 
trict. Within this district, the proportion of the unmarried females in the higher age 
groups is especially heavy in its western tahsils of Koppal, Yelburga and Gangawati. 
In fact in this tract the proportion of the unmarried females in the age group ot ‘3 o to 
44’ is 21 and in that of ‘45 to 54’ is as heavy as 106! This seems to have been one of the 
important reasons for retarding the growth ol population in the district during the pre¬ 
vious decades. 

63. Districtwise Variations in the Proportion of the Widowed .—The proportion of the 
widowed amon< r every 1,000 females in the state is 154. Hut within the state itself 
the proprotion varies appreciably. In the four districts of Bhir, Warangal, Aurangabad 
and Osmanabad, it is as low as 135, 139, 111 and 143 respectively. In nine other dis¬ 
tricts, namely Parbhani, Bidar, Nalgonda, Karimnagar, Nanded, Adilabad, Mahbub- 
nagar, Hyderabad and Medak, the proportion varies within the narrow limits of 145 to 
16Q_the proportion in the first four being lower than the average for the state. In 

remaining three districts ot Gulbarga, Nizamabad and Baichui it is as high as 168, 
177 and 196 respectively. These three districts, especially Raichur, have much more 
than the average share of the widowed in the state. 


04. Examined from the point of view of age groups, the proportion of the widowed 
among every 1,000 females in the lower age groups does not vary to any remarkable 
extent from district to district. But in the higher age groups the variation is particularly 
marked. In the initial age group of ‘5 to 14’, the proportion is not very significant in any 
district of the state. It is as low as 2 in Warangal nd 3 in Bidar and Osmanabad 
Districts and, at the other end, it is 7 in Karimnagar and 9 in both Adilabad and 
Nizamabad. The relatively heavy proportion in these three districts results only 
from the greater frequency of child marriages in them. Tractwise, the highest proportion 
of the widowed females recorded in the state in the age group of 5 to 14 is 22 
in the rural areas of both Armoor Tahsil of Nizamabad and the adjoining Metpalli Tahsil 
of Karimnagar District. In the next higher age group of ‘15 to 24’, the proportion of the 
widowed females at the one end is 21 in both Aurangabad and Medak Districts and, 
at the other, only 30 in Raichur and 33 in Osmanabad. But the range becomes striking in 
the remaining age groups. In the age group of ‘25 to 34’, the proportion at its lowest 
is 76 in Nanded and at its highest is 117 in Raichur. In two other districts of the state, 
namely Nizamabad and Osmanabad, the proportion is also as heavy as 104 and 106 
respectively. The proportion in the age group of ‘35 to 44’ ranges from 226 in the case 
of Aurangabad District to 332 again in the case of Raichur District. In no other 
district, however, is the proportion heavier than 300. The variation in the proportion 
of the widowed is especially marked in the age group of ‘45 to 54’ wherein it ranges from 
457 in Bhir to as much as 586 once again in Raichur District. In the age group of ‘55 
and over’ the proportion ranges from 752 in Karimnagar to 846 in Raichur. 


65. Among the males, however, for reasons already explained, the proportion of 
the widowed is relatively very low. Besides, the variation from district to district is 
not very significant. Among every 1,000 males in the state only 41 are widowed. At 
its lowest, the proportion is 29 in Hyderabad and at its highest 54 in Raichur. Examined 
from the point of view of age groups, the variation in the proportion of the widowed 
among every 1,000 males in the age group of ‘5 to 14’ is very negligible. It ranges 
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from or.o in Aurangabad, Bhir, Osmanabad, Raichur, Gulbarga, Medak and Karimna- 
ga r to 3 in both Adi la bad and Nanded. In the next higher age group of‘15 to 24’, it 
varies between 3 in Hyderabad and 14 in Parbhani. In the age group of ‘25 to 34’, it 
varies from 18 in case of Medak to 40 in case of Parbhani. In the next higher age group 
of ‘35 to 44’ it ranges between 35 in case of Hyderabad and 72 in case of Parbhani. In 
the age group of ‘45 to 54’, it varies from 78 in Hyderabad to 147 in Raichur. Lastly, 
in the age group of ‘55 and over’, the proportion of widowed, among every 1,000 males,, 
varies from 19!) in Mahbubnagar to 301 in Raichur—but in the remaining districts the 
variation is only from 203 in Hyderabad to 297 in Osmanabad. 

66. No doubt, in most areas of this state, the proportion of the widowed among 
the females is very high even in the context of the conditions prevailing in the country 
as a whole. But the proportion is unduly heavy in the south-western areas of the state, 
where Kannada mother tongue speakers predominate or have considerable influence. In the 
rural areas of Raichur District, the proportion of the widowed females ranges form 182 
in those of Gadwal and Alampur Tahsils to 237 in those of Koppal, Yelburga and 
Gangawati Tahsils taken together. It is rather pathetic that in the latter tract one 
out of every four females is a widow. As against this, in the urban areas of 
the district, where the Muslims and the non-indigenous population groups are concentrated, 
the proportion of widowed among females is 168 which is considerably closer 
to the average for the state. The corresponding proportion in the Tungabhadra 
Project Camps is only 109. The especially small number of widows in these camps is, how¬ 
ever, due largely to the fact that the proportion of the elderly females, amongst whom 
widows predominate, in all such temporary encampments of labourers is generally very 
low. The lamentably high proportion of the widowed in the rural areas of Raichur 
District could be better realised by a tractwise examination of their proportion in the 
different age groups. Fortunately in these areas, unlike in the other rural areas of the 
state, child marriages have lost much of their popularity. Consequently, the proportion 
of the widowed females in the age group of‘5 to 14 , at its highest, is only 8 in the rural 
areas of Sindhnoor, Kushtagi and Lingsugur Tahsils—but even this proportion is heavier 
than the average for the state. In the age group of ‘15 to 24’, the proportion ranges from 
23 in the rural areas of Manvi and Deodurg to 36 in the rural areas of Sindhnoor, Kush¬ 
tagi and Lingsugur Tahsils, the average for the state being 25. In the age group of 
‘25 to 34’ the lowest proportion of the widowed is 111 again in the rural areas of Manvi 
and Deodurg Tahsils and the highest is as much as 142 in the rural areas of Koppal, 
Yelburga and Gangawati Tahsils, the corresponding average for the state being only 90. 
In the age group of ‘35 to 44’, the proportion ranges from 322 in the rural areas of Raichur 
Tahsil to 365 in the rural areas of Koppal, Yelburga and Gangawati, as against the 
proportion of only 260 for the state. In the age group of ‘45 to 54’, the lowest propo¬ 
tion is 551 in the rural areas of Koppal, Yelburga and Gangawati Tahsils and the 
highest is 644 in the villages of Raichur Tahsil, as against the state average of only 513. 
Even in the advanced age group of ‘55 and over’ the proportion in every rural tract ot 
this district is higher than that in the state as a whole. The proportion of the widowed is 
also fairly heavy in Gulbarga District, especially in the rural areas of Shahpur, Shorapur, 
Chitapur and Yadgir Tahsils. It looks as if the social restrictions on the remarriage ol 
the widows, common to the ‘higher’ castes in the other areas of this state, have permeate 
to a majority of the castes in the south western portions of the state. The proportion o 
the widowed females is also very heavy in Nizamabad District—in its rural as we “ n ®f 
its urban areas. The heavier proportion is perceptible in most of the age groups, 
of the reasons for the heavier proportion of the widowed in the district is no dou 
greater prevalence of child marriages in the district than in the others. 
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67. Districtwise Variations among the Divorced .—Although the proportion of the 
divorced in this state is microscopic both among the males and the females, it varies from 
district to district subject to some significant pattern. The purely and predominantly 
Telugu areas record a heavier proportion of the divorced than the corresponding Kan¬ 
nada or Marathi areas. Within the Telugu areas, the proportion of the divorced gener¬ 
ally decreases in towns—where Muslims and the more advanced Hindu castes are con¬ 
centrated—and in tracts where tribal influences are perceptible. It is generally sup¬ 
posed that divorce is more popular among the Muslims than among the Hindus. But 
this is only partly true, for the supposition holds good only in so far as the more ad¬ 
vanced Hindu castes are concerned. Actually, divorce seems to be relatively most wide¬ 
spread in the state among the Scheduled Castes and the more backward of the Hindu 
castes in the Telugu areas—- strangely the Scheduled Tribes, amongst whom child mar¬ 
riages are relatively less common, also seem to have a comparatively low proportion of 
the divorced. It may, however, be that more of the divorced among the Muslims re¬ 
marry than among these castes. 


68. The proportion of the divorced among every 1,000 females in the purely or the 
predominantly Telugu districts of Medak, Karimnagar, Nizamabad, Warangal, Adilabad, 
Mahbubnagar and Nalgonda is 10, 9, 9, 8, 8, 8 and 6 respectively. In Hyderabad Dis¬ 
trict the proportion falls down to 4, largely because of Hyderabad Municipality and 
Hyderabad Cantonment, wherein the Muslim and the non-Telugu population is 
particularly concentrated. The proportion of the divorced females in Raichur, 
Gulbarga, Bidar and Nanded Districts, which have also appreciable numbers of Telugu 
mother tongue speakers, is 5, 4, 4 and 4 respectively. The proportion of the divorced 
females is particularly microscopic in the Marathi areas. It is 3 in Parbhani and 
Aurangabad Districts and only 2 in Bhir and Osmanabad Districts. 


69. Tractwise, the heaviest proportion of the divorced among every 1,000 females 
in the state is 15 in the rural areas of Andol Tahsil of Medak District. The propor¬ 
tion exceeds 10 in the rural areas of Medak and Sangareddi Tahsils in Medak District ; 
Kamareddy and Yellareddy Tahsils in Nizamabad District; Metpalli, Jagtiyal, Sultan- 
abad and Huzurabad Tahsils of Karimnagar District; Pakhal and Khammam Tahsils of 
Warangal District; Mahbubnagar Tahsil of Mahbubnagar District ; and lastly Nirmal, 
Khanapur and Lakshattipet Tahsils of Adilabad District. In no urban tract of the 
state does the proportion exceed 10 except in the mining towns of Kothagudem and 
Yellandu, the reasons for which are quite obvious. The lowest proportion of the di¬ 
vorced females recorded in the state is 1 in the rural areas of Kalamnuri Tahsil in Par¬ 
bhani District; Manjlegaon Tahsil in Bhir District; Latur and Owsa Tahsils in Osmana¬ 
bad District ; and in Gulbarga and Aurangabad Towns. The proportion in Hyderabad 
City as a whole is 4—but it is only 4 in Hyderabad Municipality and as low as 2 in Hy- 
derabad Cantonment. As against this, the corresponding proportion in Warangal City 
is as much as 7. 


70. The proportion of the divorced among the males varies, more or less, on the 
same pattern as indicated above except that it is even less significant than that among 
the females. In the districts of Karimnagar, Medak, Nizamabad, Nalgonda, Adilabad, 
Warangal and Mahbubnagar the proportion is 7, 6, 6, 5, 5, 4 and 4 respectively. It is 
4 in Bidar and 3 in Raichur, Gulbarga and Nanded Districts. It is only 2 in Parbhani 
and Osmanabad and 1 in Aurangabad, Bhir and Hyderabad Districts. 
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Summary. —The* data pertaining to marital status as given in the 1951 census publications are based 
on a ten per cent sample of the enumerated population, excluding the 4,156 displaced persons from Pa¬ 
kistan. Ih sides, the other point to be borne in mind is the fact that in this part of the country, especially 
among the Hindus, every person recorded as ‘married’ is not necessarily leading a wedded life from the de¬ 
mographic point of view and similarly every person recorded as ‘widowed’ may not have led a wedded life 
at all. It is customary among many of the indigenous castes to leave a considerable interval, sometimes- 
running to years, between the ‘marriage’ and its actual consummation. 

The distribution of population at any census according to different categories of civil ccrditien depends- 
upon a number of variable factors such as crop conditions, marriage habits, age distribution and sex pro¬ 
portion of the population, pattern of migration, occurrence or otherwise of famines and epidemics and rela¬ 
tive strength of different castes and religions. But it is not possible to evaluate precisely the extent to 
which any one or more of these factors influenced the marital ratios as revealed at any census. In 1951, 
among every 1,000 females in this state , 339 were unmarried and 661 were married or ‘had been married *— the 
latte regroup consisting of 501 married % as many as 154 widowed and 6 divorced ; and among every 1,000 males 
in this state , 479 were unmarried and 521 were married or ‘had been married ’— the latter group consisting of 
476 married and only 41 widowed and 4 divorced. - 


The proportion of unmarried females , which was 312 at the beginning of this century, decreased to 295 
in 1911, due largely to the prosperous conditions of the intervening years. But it again increased to 809- 
in 1921 due largely to the famines, bad crops and soaring prices which characterised the 1911-‘21 decade. 
It further moved up to 311 in 1931 in spite of the fact that the intervening decade was relatively healthy 
and prosperous. The increase this time, however, resulted largely from an unusual increase in the propor¬ 
tion of children in the age group of ‘0-4’ (who are the least married), due, in turn, to the fact that the virile 
population which survived the disasters of the 1911-’21 dccennium multiplied at a fast rate in the relatively 
healthy decade of 1921-‘31. Actually the proportion had declined in most of the age groups taken indivi¬ 
dually. The proportion further moved up to 314 in 1941 notwithstanding again the continued improve¬ 
ment recorded in economic and public health conditions. The increase this time was due largely to a defi¬ 
nite decrease in child marriages. The marital habits of the people had started changing. The proportion 
of unmarried females once again increased, but rather sharply, to 339 in 1951. This was again 
due mainly to a decisive waning in the popularity of child marriages. In 1951, the proportion in the age 
group of 5-14 was as much as 728, which is by far the highest recorded during this century—the highest 
previously registered being only 622 in 1921. As against this, the proportion of unmarried females in each 
of the higher age groups in 1951, although it has never been anything but negligible in this state ■was the 
lowest registered since 1901, except that in 1911 the proportion in the age group of ‘15-24 was slightly o- 
wer. But rather significantly the present proportion of unmarried females in the lover age groups of 
and ‘15-24’ and, to an appreciably smaller extent, in each of the higher age gToups as we , is verj ow > r ' ' 

state as compared with the country as a whole. Thus, in spite of the fact that the adherence of the peop e 
of this state to the institution of marriage is appreciably stronger now than it was ever be ore during • 
century, the usage ofehild marriage has considerably declined among them. Again, v n e us . a e 
very backward as compared with the country as a whole in so far as child marriages are eoneernc , l p 
a distinctly healthier picture in respect of the universality of marriage as considerably fewer females in the 

higher age groups have remained unmarried in this state. 

The proportion of married females, among every 1,000 of the sex, increased from 499 inl 901to 528 in 
1911 due largely to the healthy and prosperous conditions which prevailed dining the 1 "‘evening years- 
This increase was shared by all except the very advanced age groups which naturally had been more ^se 1 
ously handicapped during the disastrous decade of 1891-1901. The overall proportion after iigain receding 
to 494 in 1921 due to the calamities of the 1911-‘21 decade .moved up to 588 in 1981 ^^^han^ak g p 
for the earlier loss. This increase, which was spread over all the age groups, resulted largely bee jn _ 

relatively healthy and prosperous years which preceded it. It further increased to in 1941 , . 

crease which was attained notwithstanding some decline in the popularity of early mnrna 8‘ s > a decrease 
due to the continued improvement in the economic and health conditions ofl* c “^Hon of married 
in the proportion of persons in the lower, i.e.. the less married, age groups But the propor ' °‘ a ri tv of 
females decreased sharply to 501 in 1951 which was due mainly to a marked waning 11 th P jP ^ hich 
child marriages. The proportion of married females in the age group of 5-14 was only B ^ g57 

is by far the lowest recorded during this century—the lowest previously re S'^ teTe ° , ®. in g the coming 
192i. Other things being equal, this factor will tend to deccleiate the growt p of the two age 

coups of ‘15-24’ and ‘25-34’ is now the highest and that in the age group of 35-44 ^esecon^g, ^ ^ 
corded since 1901. As compared with the country as a whole, the proporti n 
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aee group of ‘5-14’ is still very high in this state and this is also true, though to a markedly smaller extent, 
of the important reproductive age groups of ‘15-24’ and ‘25-34* as well. 

The proportion of widowed and divorced females, among every 1,000 belonging to the sex, was 189 in 
1901 Figures for widowed and divorced are not available separately for the earlier censuses. But this 
crroiiD can safely be presumed to consist predominantly of only the widowed. The proportion 
decreased to 177 in 1911, due chiefly to the healthy years which preceded it, in other words to the fact that 
durins the decade fewer females were widowed and there was a rise in the relative numbers of children who 
form the least widowed group for the simple reason that they are the least married. The proportion shot 
ud to 197 in 1921 because of the pestilences and famines of the 1911-21 decade. The actual proportion 
in the age croups of ‘5-14’, ‘15-24’ and ‘25-34’ in 1921 was the highest recorded during this century, the 
proportion, however, steeply receded to 15G in 1931, due largely, as m 1911, to the healthv years of 
the intervening decade. The proportion further decreased to 147 in 1941, due both to the healthy 
tions which prevailed during the intervening years and a decline in the popularity ot child marriages. Hie 
proportion of the widowed and divorced females again moved up to 100 in 1951. But this overall in<re;i>e 
was not shared by the lower age groups. In fact, it declined very sharply in the age groups ol a-14 , 
‘15 24’ and ‘25-34’ due to a low proportion of the unmarried itself in these groups and to the relatively heal¬ 
thv years of the 1941-51 decennium. The actual proportion in each of these groups is now by far the low¬ 
est recorded during this century. The increase in higher age groups was due partly to the fact that they 
contained persons who had been affected by the epidemics and famines of the 1911-21, or, even the 1891- 
1901. decade and partly to the aged having suffered more because of the strain resulting from the upheavals 
of the 1941-51 decennium. In spite of all this, 1 per cent of the female population in this state in the age 
aroup of ‘5-14’ 4 in ‘15-24’, 10 in‘25-34’and 27 in that of ‘35-44’ was either widowed or divorced in 1951- 
the corresponding percentage for India being 0.3, 3, 8 and 20 respectively. But, in view both of the trend 
locally and the conditions in the country as a whole, the likelihood is that the proportion m these age groups 
mav further decline appreciably in this state in the coming years. The proportion of the divorced females, 
among every 1,000 of the sex, is now, as stated earlier, only 0 in this state. The actual proportion, however, 
must be heavier than this, though bv no means appreciable. Due to sentimental reasons, many females 
permanently separated from their husbands continue to record themselves only as married—and do not 
deem it proper to get themselves ‘legally’ or ‘conventionally’ declared as divorced. 

The proportion of the unmarried males , among every 1,000 of the sex, decreased from 459 to 445 in the 
fairly prosperous decade of 1901-’ll. But it moved up to 457 at the end of the famine and epidemic ridden 
decade of 1911-’21. The proportion, however, again declined, quite contrary to the trend among the 
females, to 424 in 1931 due to the comparative prosperity of the 1921-’31 decade. The increase in the 
proportion of males in the least married age group of ‘0-4’ during this healthy decade was not sufficiently 

high_as in case of females—to counteract the overall decline in the proportion of unmarried males 

resulting from the improved economic condition of the people. The proportion further declined to 422 in 
1941 largely due to the continued economic prosperity oi the people and a higher proportion of persons in 
the advanced, i.e ., the more married age groups. Thisovera 11 increase was attained in spite of a perceptible 
increase in the age of marriage i.e., an increase of the proportion in the lower age groups. The proportion 
of unmarried males, however, increased sharply to 479 in 1951, primarily due to a decisive increase in the age 
of marriage. Over 95 per cent of the males in the age group of ‘5-14’ and 51 in that of‘15-24’ had remained 
unmarried in 1951—the percentage, in either case, being the highest recorded during this century. 


The proportion of the married males increased from 489 to 514 during the prosperous decade of 1901-’ll. 
But it steeply decreased to 476 at the end of the disastrous decade of 1911-’21 due to the increase in the 
ranks of both the widowed and unmarried. The proportion, however, sharply increased to 526 ten years 
later in 1931 because of the relatively healthy and prosperous years which preceded it. The proportion 
once again increased to 527 in 1941 due partly to the relatively healthy and prosperous years of the inter¬ 
vening decade and partly to a decrease in the proportion of persons in the lower age groups. But the pro¬ 
portion of married males decreased steeply to 476 in 1951 due to a marked decline in the popularity of child 
marriages. Only 44, among every 1,000 males, in the age group of ‘5-14’ were married in 1951—the lowest 
proportion previously registered being 85 in 1901. The corresponding figure in the age group of ‘15-24’ was 
also distinctly the lowest hitherto recorded. As compared with the country as a whole, the proportion 
of the married males is distinctly higher in this state in each of the age groups except that of ‘5-14’. The 
proportion is higher in this group in the country as a whole not because its population, in general, is more 
conservative in respect of child marriages than the people of this state. The real reason is perhaps the fact 
that disparity between the ages of the bridal couple is not so marked in the country in general as It is 
here —in other words, more girls in the age group of ‘5-14’ are married to boys in the same group in India 
as a whole than in this state. 
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Tli'- v. ' i ilion in the proportion of the •widowed and divorced males has not at all been significant in this 

state during <le current century for the simple reason that most of them, except in the advanced age groups 

have generally always remarried. The proportion was 52 in 1901, decreased to 41 in 1911, moved 
up to 07 —the highest recorded during this eyitury—in 1921, decreased to 50 in 1931 'increased 
impel" ptihly to 51 in 1941 and declined to 45 in 1951. The decline in 1951 was due, to an appreciable ex¬ 
tent, to a decrease m the number of marrie d males themselves in the lower age groups. In 1951, the pro- 

ot the sex, was only 4, i.e., about two-thirds the corresponding 
proportion among lemales. But it will not be surprising if some of the males estranged permanently from 
their spouses have recorded themselves as unmarrh d. Nevertheless, the overall proportion of the divor¬ 
ced males is not likely to have been significant in this state. 


The decrease in the proportion of the widowed and divorced and the increase in the proportion of the mar¬ 
ried among young men and women and the marked increase in the proportion of the unmarried among the 
children are the three most important of the recent changes in the marital ratios. While the first two tend to acceler¬ 
ate the third tends to decelerate the growth of population. But , to the coctcnt changes in marital ratios finally 
influence the growth of population , the third of these changes is likely to be the most effective one during the cm - 
ing years. 


Within the state itself there are considerable variations in marital ratios because marital habits them¬ 
selves differ appreciably among the spe akers of various languages, followers of different religions, members of 
different castes and tribes and the educated and uneducated sections among each of them. Child marriages 
are less common in the towns than in the village s of the state. This is due to the concentration of not only 
the educated sections of all castes and groups but of Muslims as well in the former areas. Subject to this, 
child marriages are fairly fnquent in the Tclugu, less so in the Marathi andJeast frequent in the Kannada 
speaking areas of the state. Again, wilhin the Tclugu areas themselves—apart from its urban units—they 
are least common in areas subject to tribal influences or adjoining the Marathi or Kannada districts or the 
socially advanced districts of West Godavari, Krishna. Guntur and Kurnool on the other side of the border; 
and are most common in the ce ntral tracts consisting of the eastern portions of Nizamabad, the western por¬ 
tions of Karimnagar and the adjoining are as of Me dak, Nalgonda. Warangal and Adilabad Districts. 
In the rural areas of Armoor Tahsil of Nizamabad District and Mctpalli Tahsil of Karimnagar District the pro¬ 
portion of the- married or ‘had been married’, among every 1,000 female children aged ‘5 to 14*, is higher 
than 620 and 660 respectively ! Within the- Marathi areas, the proportion tends to be higher in Bhir Dis¬ 
trict and in the caste in portions of Nande el District adjoining the Tclugu districts; and within the 
Kannada areas—in fact, in the entire state excluding its cities and towns—they are least frequent in Bai- 
chur District. On the whole, Auiai gabael Town, with only 6 per cent of its female children aged ‘5 to 14* 
married, has the distinction of being the most progressive unit in this state in this respect. 


Similarly, no doubt the proportion of widows is fairly high in all districts of the state—even in Bhir, 
wherein they are least conspicuous, they claim ns many as 135 out of every 1.000 females. Nevertheless, 
the proportion is particularly heavy in Nizamabad, Gulbarga and Baiehur Distiicts. Conditions in this 
regard are particularly lanuntable in the south-western portions of the state in Baiehur and Gulbarga Dis¬ 
tricts. This could be furthi r illustrated by a few figures pertaining to Baiehur District. In this district— 
and for every 1,000 females in each of the age groups—the proportion of widows is as high as 846 in the 
age group of ‘55 and ovc r\ 586 in that of‘45-54’, 332 in that of ‘35-44’ and 117 in that of ‘25-34*, as against 
the corresponding proportions of 810, 513, 260 and only 90 recorded for the state. The proportion is not 
equally conspicuous in the lower groups of ‘15-24’ and ‘5-14’ merely due to the fact that fortunately in this 
district child marriages are the least frequent in the state. 


Again, although the proportion of the divorced is not very significant in this state, it is distinctly hea¬ 
vier in the Telugu than in the Kannada or more especially the Marathi areas—the proportion is particularly 
microscopic in Bhir and Osmanabad Districts. Within the Telugu areas themselves, the proportion dec¬ 
reases in towns and in tracts where tribal influences arc most perceptible. Thus, the Scheduled Tribes, wha 
are among the most backward from other points of view, seem to present a relatively progressive picture 
with regard to a low ‘frequency’ of the divorced and married children among the females. 

arriage is concerned, which can only be judged by the proportion 
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21 in that of ‘25-34’ were unmarried in this district, as against the corresponding figures of only 5, 7, ft 
and 8 for the state 1 



SECTION IV 


Principal Age Groups 


(The tables relevant to this Section are Main Tables ‘C-II—Livelihood Classes by Age Groups' ‘C-JI /—. 
t Jnn ’ ‘ C-IV - l” ill r* :f .irrat ail * C-E —Single Year Age Itelurns given at pages 9, //, 9, s 

/I-R of this Volume and Subii hary Tables ‘6.8’ to ‘6.13’ given at pages 101 to 109 of Part 1-11 of this Vola 
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80 respectively of Part 
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71. Nature of Enquiry and Limitations— In the instructions issued to enumerators 
at the 1951 Census, they were asked to ascertain and record the age of each person enumer¬ 
ated by them in terms of the number of years completed by the person on the first of 
March 1951. But they were directed in case of infants, i.c., those who were not a year 
old to enter the age as ‘O’. The detailed instructions issued in this regard are contained 

in the foot note* given below. 


72. Ignorance of one’s precise age still continues to be almost universal, at any rate, 
in this part of the country. The average villager treats any enquiry regaRling his 
ao'e or that of his dependants as just an attempt on the part of the sophisticated 
enquirer to be " rat her funny . Persistent attempts to obtain reasonable answers 
generally result in confusing him entirely. He is rendered unable even to make allowan¬ 
ces for the minimum margin necessary between his own age and that of his father or son. 
If at all he makes any thoughtful attempt to give the correct age, he generally equates it 
to one or the other of a set of specific ages depending on some marked phase in the life 
of the person concerned—such as, the subsistence of the baby on the mother s milk, 
the ability of the child to talk or run about, the attainment of puberty by the girl or of 
motherhood by the young woman, the boy’s having started to earn, the man's having 
become a grandfather or his having grown too decrepit to earn and so on. I once found 
a'Patwari putting the age of a young woman with four children as twenty—on the as¬ 
sumption of her ^having become a mother when fourteen and subsequently having had a 
child at intervals of two years. The general ignorance in this respect is reflected in the 
dumping of the age returns especially at 8, 10, 12, 14, 15, 16, 18, 20 and subsequently 
at all ages ending at fives and tens. Even the educated, as distinguished from the literate, 
whether in the villages or the towns, generally take an inordinately long time to reply 
to any query regarding their age or that of their dependants. Quite often the replies 
given by the same person in this regard on different occasions are not consistent. But 

♦The instructions issued to enumerators in this regard at the 1951 Census were as follows 

“ Question No. 4. What is your age ? 

(1) For our purposes, age means age attained by the person concerned on his last birthday. The reference date for 
fixing the * last birthday * is not the date on which you are enumerating the person but the 1st March, 1951. In other words, 
this would mean the number of years completed by a person on 1st March, 1951. 

Illustration :—Supposing that in reply to your query a person, say, Baliah, states he is 30 years and 10 months old. Such 
an answer leaves no room for further enquiries. Record his age as ‘30’. Supposing he states that he is 30 years and 11 months 
old. Then make further enquiries in order to ascertain whether he completes his 31st year on or before 1st Maroh, 1951. If he 
does so, record him as ‘ 31 ’. If he does not, record him as ‘ 30 ’. Supposing Baliah states that he is 30 years old. Then again 
ascertain his age in years and months (very often people here give their ‘ running ’ age and not completed age, e.g., what actually 
Baliah means may be that he is 29 years and some months old). After ascertaining this, proceed as indicated above. 

This is an important question. But most people may find it difficult to answer it correctly. In such cases you should make 
all reasonable efforts to have satisfactory answers. For instance, you could call for the assistance of literate persons in the same 
household or from the neighbourhood who are well acquainted with the family of the person you are enumerating. You can 
also determine the age by linking up the birth of the person, or his marriage, or the birth of the first child of such person, etc., to 
some event or occurrence locally wellknown. 

(2) As stated above record the age on last birthday , i.e. t the actual number of completed years , in case of all persons aged one 
year and above. For infants below one year write 0. 

(3) In case you feel that the person concerned is hesitating to give you an answer, or a correct answer, you can make 
it clear to him that replies to all census questions will be treated as confidential, and no individual entry asjsuch will be published 
•or made use of for any other purpose.” 
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instances of intentional under or over statement of ages because of superstition or other 
reasons have now diminished considerably. Even though there has been no marked im¬ 
provement in the educational standards of the people, they have advanced appreciably 
in their social outlook. For example, the number of persons who are now reluctant to 
indicate the real age of their dependants on account of the fear of the ‘evil eye’ is neg¬ 
ligible. Similarly, it is no longer a social stigma to have an unmarried girl who has attained 
the age of puberty. At worst, such a condition now exacts sympathy and not the con¬ 
tempt of others. Thus, largely because of the ignorance of the people about their precise 
age or their indifference to remember it, the age data compiled at this census also conti¬ 
nues to be very unsatisfactory. 


73. Besides the disadvantages arising from the unsatisfactory nature of the age 
returns, the census definition of ‘age’*, as well as the procedure of tabulating the age 
returns, have yet to be standardised. Hitherto, they have varied considerably from cen¬ 
sus to census. And again, there are some arithmetical discrepancies in the previous cen¬ 
sus repocts, especially in the 1941 report, which cannot possibly be rectified at this stage. 
But the age composition of the people from decade to decade is so important that in spite 
of all these limitations, some attempt cannot but be made to analyse the returns, at least 
broadly, as recorded at the present and the previous censuses. It may, however, be ar¬ 
gued that ignorance about one’s age has been, and continues to be, so widespread that fine 
variations in definitions, or changes in tabulation procedure, or even the errors in the 
actual tabulation, would not materially affect the nature of any broad analysis based on 
age returns. 

74. The Proportion of Population in Principal Age Groups .—The proportion of the total 
and the male and the female populations in the principal age groups as recorded (a) for 
this state at all the censuses since the turn of this century, and ( b ) for the adjoining 
states and for the country as a whole as at the 1951 Census, among every 1,000 persons 
of all age groups in each of the three categories, is given in Table 15. 

Table 15 


Proportion in the Principal Age Groups of 

_a_ 


( 1 ) 


Hyderabad 


ir 


( - 

0 

1-4 

5-14 

15-34 

35-54 

w 

55 & over 



(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 



(Among every 1,000 of Total Population) 





'1901 

16 

106 

252 

347 

213 

66 


1911 

28 

116 

231 

843 

211 

71 


1921 

27 

95 

263 

327 

210 

78 

. .<j 

! 1931 

30 

138 

231 

845 

188 

68 

1 

| 1941 

31 

124 

219 

- 840 

201 

84 


i 1951 

25 

108 

262 

322 

203 

80 

• • 

1951 

33 

105 

255 

341 

195 

71 

• • 

1951 

34 

104 

245 

324 

211 

80 

• • 

1951 

26 

95 

241 

385 

216 

ST 

• • 

1951 

38 

102 

248 

830 

204 

88 


Bombay 
Madhya Pradesh 
Madras 

All-India 

• During the current century, previous to 1981, the definition adopted in this respect appears to ha''7 k®*" ™ j^ r ^ t oUie 
tical with that adopted for the 1051 Census. But in 1981 the enumerators seem to have been > 0 . g rn 1041 

birthday nearest to the census date, except that in case of infants, under six months, the , . 108 d j geem t0 have been, 

also_although the table and the report volumes give contradictory versions—the instructions issued in 

adhered to in toto. 
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Table 15 —( Concld.) 


Proportion in the Principal Age Groups of : 


State and year 


( - 


- a. 



-V 




0 

1-4 

5-14 

15-34 

35-54 

55 & over 

(i) 



(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(?) 




(Among every 1,000 of Male Population) 






”1901 

.. .. 15 

101 

264 

334 

222 

64 



1911 

26 

111 

239 

331 

223 

70 



1921 

26 

90 

266 

323 

217 

78 

Hyderabad . . 

... 

1931 

28 

129 

237 

339 

198 

69 


i 

1941 

29 

119 

222 

345 

204 

80 



^1951 

24 

105 

264 

315 

212 

80 

Bombay 

• • 

1951 

32 

103 

254 

341 

202 

68 

Madhya Pradesh 

• • 

1951 

.. .. 35 

104 

249 

324 

216 

72 

Madras 

• • 

1951 

.. .. 26 

95 

243 

328 

221 

87 

All-India .. 

• • 

1951 

32 

100 

249 

326 

210 

81 




(Among every 1,000 of Female Population) 






r 1901 

16 

111 

239 

361 

204 

69 



1911 

29 

122 

223 

354 

199 

73 

Hyderabad • • 

> 

| 1921 

27 

100 

261 

332 

202 

78 

. • ^ 

1931 

33 

147 

225 

350 

177 

68 



1941 

33 

130 

216 

335 

197 

89 



1951 

V. 

25 

111 

261 

330 

193 

80 

Bombay • • 

• • 

1951 

33 

107 

256 

342 

187 

75 

Madhya Pradesh 

• • 

1951 

33 

104 

241 

325 

206 

89 

Madras • • 

• • 

1951 

26 

95 

239 

342 

211 

87 

All-India 

• • 

1951 

.. . . 33 

106 

247 

333 

196 

85 


75. The Infants .—The proportion of the infants, i.e ., of persons who are less than a 
year old, among every 1,000 persons in the state, is now 25. During the current century 
the proportion was only 16 in 1901. The 1901 Census was held just after one of the 
severest famines recorded in the recent history of the state. In other words, this census 
was not only preceded but almost coincided with a period characterised by especially 
heavy death rates—particularly among the very young and the very old—and very low 
birth rates. The proportion increased to 28 in 1911 because of continuously healthy 
and prosperous years. The proportion again decreased to 27 in 1921. The decade pre¬ 
ceding this census was one of the worst in the living memory of this state from the point 
of view of both unfavourable agricultural seasons and devastating epidemics. In fact 
the proportion would have been appreciably lower, perhaps even lower than in 1901, but 
for the fact that conditions had improved considerably during the year immediately 
preceding the 1921 Census. The proportion increased to 30 in 1931 and 31 in 1941. These 
heavy proportions are not surprising because the two decades of 1921-31 and 1931-41 
were not only relatively prosperous and healthy but they succeeded the disastrous de- 
cennium of 1911-21 when famines and epidemics had taken a heavy toll of the very young 
and the very old and the weak among all age groups and had left a high proportion of the 
relatively virile population in the reproductive ages. Consequently, the birth rate had 
increased appreciably. The proportion has now declined to 25. The decline is very 
largely the result of a fall in birth rate. But, as explained in paragraph 81, except for 
the events preceding and following the Police Action, the proportion would have been sligh¬ 
tly higher. 

45 
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76. The proportion of infants in this state is lower than in the country as a whole or in 
any of the three of the adjoining states. It is, however, not advisable to draw any fine 
conclusions about comparative birth or infant mortality rates in respect of these states 
on the basis of these proportions of infants. Not only are age returns unsatisfactory in 
general, but because of local peculiarities in indicating the age, there are considerable, 
variations from state to state, and sometimes even from district to district within the 
same state, in the pattern of dumping in individual years. The vagaries of age returns, 
even in the initial ages, are indicated in paragraph 81 below. Again, as explained 
elsewhere, though the extent of under-enumeration in the 1951 Census count is microsco¬ 
pic for the total population, there are valid reasons to presume that under-enumeration 
in the lower age groups, especially among the infants, is not altogether negligible*. 


77. Districtwise, the proportion of infants varies from only 17 in case of Parbhani 
to 30 in case of Nizamabad. Among the partly or predominantly Telugu districts 
the proportion ranges between 28 and 30 in case of Nizamabad, Mahbubnagar, Karim- 
nagar and Warangal Districts and from 25 and 27 in ease of Nalgonda, Medak, Adilabad 
and Hyderabad Districts. In these eight districts, the proportion of infants amon 
every 1,000 persons exceeds 30 in the rural areas of Banswada-Bodhanf, Nizamabad an 
Armoor Tahsils of Nizamabad District ; Metpalli and Huzurabad Tahsils of 
Karimnagar District; Warangal, Pakhal and Mahbubabad Tahsils of Warangal Dis¬ 
trict ; Jangaon Tahsil of Nalgonda District; and Mahbubnagar, Kollapur and Acham- 
pet-Nagarkurnool Tahsils of Mahbubnagar District. It is interesting to note that in 
the rural areas of Adilabad-Utnoor-Kinwat-Boath Tahsils of Adilabad District, where 
the tribal population is considerable, the proportion is only 19. Similarly, it is only 20 
in the rural areas of Burgampahad-Palvancha-Yellandu Tahsils of Warangal District 
which are also under appreciable tribal influence. 

As against this, in the purely or predominantly Marathi or Kannada districts of the 
state, the highest proportion is only 26 in Aurangabad District. It ranges between 
20 and 25 in the case of Bhir, Osmanabad, Gulbarga, Bidar, Nanded and Raichur Dis¬ 
tricts. As stated earlier, it is as low as 17 in Parbhani District. In only one tract of 
these eight districts, namely in the rural areas of Vaijapur Tahsil of Aurangabad Dis¬ 
trict, the proportion exceeds 30. It is below 20 in all tracts of Parbhani District except 
in the rural areas of Pathri-Partur and Parbhani Tahsils; in the rural areas of Kandhar, 
Nanded and Deglur-Mukhcd Tahsils of Nanded District; Aurad and Bidar-Zahirabad- 
Narayankhed Tahsils of Bidar District; Yadgir and Shahapur-Shorapur Tahsils of Gul¬ 
barga District; and Manvi-Deodurg, Sindhnoor-Kushtagi-Lingsugur and Koppal-Yel- 
burga-Gangawati Tahsils of Raichur District. 

Thus, the proportion of infants among every 1,000 persons is heavier in the Telugu 
areas of the state than in the Marathi or much less the Kannada areas especially in the 
south-western portions of the state. 


78. Young Children .—The proportion of young children, i.e., those aged between 
l^to 4, among every 1,000 persons in the state, was only 106 in 1901. The proportion 
improved to 116 in 1911 but declined sharply to 95 in 1921. It then rocketed to 138— 
the highest proportion recorded during the current century—in 1931 but then again 
receded to 124 in 1941. It is now 108. These variations, as those relating to the pro¬ 
portion of infants, are very largely due to fluctuations in birth rates and mortality rates 
among infants (and young children), resulting in turn from the famines and epidemics 

* Vide paragraph 172 of Chapter I. t Figures for these hyphenated tahsils are not available separately. 
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of the decades 1891-1901 and 1911-1921 and the relatively healthy and prosperous condi¬ 
tions prevailing during 1901-1911, 1921-1931 and all subsequent decades supplemented 
by (a) a progressive decline in death rates due to greater appreciation on the part of 
the people of modern curative and hygienic measures, ( b ) the gradual decline in birth 
rates, especially during the last decade, because of the advancement in the age of marriage 
and lastly (c) some temporary decline in birth rates during the months preceding and 

following the Police Action. 

79. The proportion of young children, contrary to that of infants, is appreciably 
higher in this state, than in the adjoining states or in the country as a whole. This as¬ 
pect is examined in some detail in paragraph 81. 

80. Districtwise, the proportion varies from only 91 in case of Raichur to 118 in 
case of Parbhani. Among the purely or predominantly Telugu districts, it varies bet¬ 
ween 110 and 115 in case of Medak, Nalgonda and Mahbubnagar , between 105 and 110 
in ease of Karimnagar and Warangal, between 100 and 105 in case of Adilabad arid Hy¬ 
derabad Districts, and is only 97—the second lowest in the state—in case of Nizamabad. 
The proportion is less than 95 in the rural areas of Nizamabad and Banswada-Bodhan 
Tahsils of Nizamabad District; Nirmal-Khanapur-Lakshattipet Tahsils of Adilabad 
District; and Jagtiyal Tahsil of Karimnagar District. The lowest proportion recorded 
in these tracts is 85 in the rural areas of Nizamabad Tahsil. In only one tract in all 
these eight districts, i.e., in the rural areas of Hyderabad East-Medchal-Ibrahimpatnam 
Tahsils of Hyderabad District, the proportion exceeds 120. 

As against this, in the purely or predominantly Marathi or Kannada areas of the 
state, the proportion of young children per 1,000 persons ranges between 115 and 120 in 
Parbhani and Bidar Districts, between 110 and 115 in Bhir, Nanded and Osmanabad 
Districts and between 105 and 110 in Gulbarga and Aurangabad Districts, but only in 
Raichur District the proportion is as low as 91. It exceeds 120 in all the rural areas of 
Parbhani District except those of Pathri-Partur and Hingoli Tahsils in Parbhani Dis¬ 
trict ; Kandhar Tahsil in Nanded District; Humnabad and Ahmadpur-Nilanga Tahsils 
in Bidar District; Mominabad Tahsil in Bhir District ; Omerga and Latur-Owsa Tah¬ 
sils in Osmanabad District; and Afzalpur and Aland Tahsils in Gulbarga District. All 
the tracts in the Marathi and Kannada districts of the state in which the proportion of 
young children is lower than even 95 are concentrated in the south-western portions of 
the state. The proportion is as low as 82—which is by far the lowest recorded in the 
state—in the rural areas of Koppal-Yelburga-Gangawati Tahsils of Raichur District, 
86 in the rural areas of Yadgir Tahsil of Gulbarga District, 92 in the rural areas of Manvi- 
Deodurg Tahsils and 93 in those of Sindhnoor-Kushtagi-Lingsugur Tahsils all again in Rai¬ 
chur District. Even in the rural areas of Shahapur-Shorapur Tahsils of Gulbarga Dis¬ 
trict, adjoining the other tracts mentioned above, the proportion is only 99 

Thus, the chief feature about the districtwise proportion of young children is the 
fact that, unlike as in the case of the proportion of infants, it is relatively low in Telugu 
areas and high in Marathi and Kannada areas with, however, the exception of the Kan¬ 
nada areas in the south-western portions of the state wherein the proportion of young 
children, as that of infants, is especially low. It is likely, that due to the appreciably 
larger proportion of married females in the younger age groups, the birth rate is heavier 
in the Telugu areas of the state than in the Non-Telugu 8»r6&s« But it also looks as if 
the Telugu areas cannot sustain this position very long because of heavier mortality 
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among the infants and the very young children. In the Kannada areas in the south¬ 
western port ions of the state, however, due largely to an especially high proportion of both 
unmarried females in all the age groups and of widows, and perhaps with as heavy (if 
not a heavier) rate of mortality among infants and the very young as in the Telugu areas, the 
proportion of infants as well as of young children is unduly low. 


81. Infants and Young Children. —It is advisable to examine the variations in the 
proportions of infants and young children together, in order to reduce as far as possible 
artificial trends created by current or local peculiarities in dumping of age returns at 
particular years and the disturbed conditions which existed in the state for some months 
prior to and following the Police Action. Table 16 contains the proportion of infants 
and young children aged from ‘0 to 4’ years, among every 1,000 persons, together with its 
break up according to each of the years in this group for this state as recorded at all the 
censuses taken during the current century, and for the adjoining states as recorded at 
the 1951 Census. 


Table 16 


Hyderabad State Madhya 


Age 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 

Madras 

1951 

Bombay 

1951 

Pradesb 

1951 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(3) 

(V 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

Total ‘ 0-4 ’ 

122 

144 

122 

168 

155 

133 

121 

138 

138 

Less than a year .. 

16 

28 

27 

30 

31 

25 

26 

88 

34 

1 year 

21 

19 

15 

34 

29 

23 

18 

28 

25 

2 years 

29 

35 

24 

84 

29 

29 

25 

28 

26 

8 years 

26 

31 

26 

33 

32 

28 

27 

26 

27 

4 years 

30 

31 

30 

87 

34 

28 

25 

28 

26 


From Table 16 it will be obvious that the present proportion of infants and young 
children in this state is appreciably higher than in 1901 and 1921 but markedly lower 
than in 1941, 1931, or to a smaller extent, 1911. To this extent and because of identical 
reasons (vide paragraph 78) the pattern of variation resembles that among young 
children. The proportion of infants and young children in Hyderabad State is consider¬ 
ably higher than in Madras State but is appreciably lower than in Madhya Pradesh or 
Bombay. Incidentally, one cannot but notice, that while the present proportion of per¬ 
sons aged 0 and 1 is considerably lower in this state than in Bombay and Madhya Pradesh, 
that of persons aged 2 or 3 or 4, is higher, or at least equal to that, in the other two states. 
If fewer marriages took place, or were consummated in this state, during the months 
prior to and following the Police Action in September 1948, the number of first born 
must have also been low in 1949 and 1950, thus reducing the number of ii»&nts and 
children aged less than 2 years on the 1st of March, 1951. Apart from this, in quite a 
large number of cases the husband and wife were living apart during the disturbed 
period—the husband at the place of his job in the towns and the wife in the native village 
or town or sometimes even as a refugee in the adjoining states in India. This separation 
must have also caused some decrease in the proportion of very young children. Thus, 
given normal conditions, the chances were that the proportion of infants and young 
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children in this state would have been equal to,or only slightly lower, than in Bombay 
or Madhva Pradesh and considerably higher than m Madras. But because of the diverse 
factors involved it is not possible to draw from these figures any conclusion regarding 
the comparative level of birth and infant and child mortality rates in this state as com¬ 
pared with those in the neighbouring states*. 


82. Boys and Girls. 
‘5 to 14’, among every 


—The proportion of boys and girls, i.e., of those aged between 
1.000 persons in the state, is now as high as 262. This is 


onlv slightly lower than the highest proportion (namely, 263 in 1921) hitherto recorded 
during this century. The heavy proportion in 1921 was perhaps largely the indirect 
result of a fall in birth rate and heavier death rate among the infants and young children 
because of the disasters of the 1911-1921 decade. The present heavy proportion is, 
perhaps very largely the result of relatively greater numbers of infants and children 
surviving to enter and sustain this group, the present proportion of boys and girls in 
this state is appreciably heavier than in the country as a whole and all the adjoining 

states including even Bombay and Madhya Pradesh. 


, r- 


83. Districtwise, the proportion of boys and girls ranges between 245 in Medak and 
281 in Nanded. In the purely or predominantly Telugu districts, the proportion 
of boys and girls exceeds 265 only in Adilabad. It ranges between 255 and 265 in 
Warangal, Karimnagar and Mahbubnagar and between 245 and 255 in Hyderabad, 
Nalgonda, Nizamabad and Medak Districts. The highest proportion reached in these 
eight Telugu districts is 278 in the rural areas of Adilabad-Utnoor-ICinwat-Boath Tahsils 
of Adilabad District, which are under considerable Marathi and tribal influence. The 
proportion is lower than even 240 in the rural areas of Ramannapet and N dgonda 
Tahsils of Nalgonda District; in those of Narsapur, Andol, Vikarabad and Sangareddy 
Tahsils of Medak District ; Banswada-Bodhan Tahsils of Nizamabad District ; and 

Kalvakurti Tahsil of Mahbubnagar District. 

As against this, in the purely or predominantly Marathi and Kannada Districts, 
the proportion is as heavy as 281 in Nanded, ranges between 275 and 280 in Bhir, Par- 
bhani, Aurangabad and Osmanabad Districts, is 271 in Bidar, and varies between 250 
and 255 in Gulbarga and Raichur. The proportion is higher than 280 in the rural areas 

of Paithan-Gangapur, Aurangabad, Vaijapur, Kannad-Khuldabad and Bhokardan-Jaffar- 

abad Tahsils of Aurangabad District; Jintur and Basmath Tahsils of Parbhani District ; 
Hadgaon, Nanded and Kandhar Tahsils of Nanded District; Ahmadpur-Nilanga Tah¬ 
sils of Bidar District; Patoda-Ashti Tahsils of Bhir District and Latur-Owsa Tahsils of 
Osmanabad District. It also exceeds 280 in the towns of Bidar, Osmanabad and Bhir 
District and the smaller towns of Aurangabad and Nanded Districts. But even in the 
eight Marathi and Kannada districts, the proportion of boys and girls falls down appre¬ 
ciably in the Kannada areas in the south-western portions of the state. In fact it is 
as low as 231 in the rural areas of Yadgir and 235 in those of Koppal-Yelburga-Ganga- 
wati Tahsils. 


84. Juvenile Population .—It will be obvious from the above paragraphs that the 
Telugu districts in general start with a relatively heavy proportion of infants as com¬ 
pared with the Marathi and the Kannada Districts. But subsequently they lose their 
initial advantage considerably in respect of young children and almost entirely in respect 
of boys and girls. And on the whole, it is the Non-Telugu districts (excluding of course the 

•Vide paragraph 172 of Section V of Chapter I. 
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Kannada an as in the south-western portions of the state) which have a perceptibly larger 
proportion of juvenile population aged ‘0-14’. The Kannada areas in the south-western 
portions oJ the state, however, record a low proportion of boys and girls, though not as 
markedly low as in the case of infants and young children. On the whole, they havf by 
far the lowest proportion of juvenile population in the state. The proportion of persons 
aged ‘0 to 14’ among 1.000 persons of all ages ranges between 409 and 417 in Bhir, Par- 
bhani, Nanded, Osmanabad and Bidar Districts. It is 384 in Gulbarga District as a 
whole. Among the Telugu districts, it is slightly above 400 (namely 403) only in Adilabad 
District, which as stated earlier has an appreciable proportion of Non-Telugu population. 
In the other Telugu districts, the proportion at its highest is only 397 in Warangal and 
at its lowest 375 in Nizamabad. But the proportion in the district of Raichur in the 
south-western portions of the state is only 362. It is even lower in its purely Kannada 
areas. The position in the southern parts of the adjoining district of Gulbarga also 
would be more or less the same. The proportion of the population aged ‘0-14’ to the 
total population of the state is now 395, which is only slightly lower than the peak pro¬ 
portion of 399 recorded in 1931. The corresponding proportion is now 383 in the country 
as a whole, 362 in Madras, 383 in Madhya Pradesh and only 393 even in Bombay. This 
is a very significant factor, as other things being equal, this would lead to a relatively 
rapid growth of population in the coining decades. 

85. Youvg Men and Women —The proportion of young men and women, i.e., of 
those aged from 15 to 34 years, among every 1,000 persons of the total population, is now 
only 322. This is by far the lowest proportion recorded for the state during the current 
century. One of the reasons for this low proportion must have been the relatively small 
number of infants and children at the 1921 Census which was preceded by famines and epi¬ 
demics. The proportion does not, unlike in the ease of infants or young children or boys 
and girls, vary in the different, linguistic regions of the state according to any perceptible 
pattern. It is as high as 355 in Hyderabad District—370 in Hyderabad City and only 
316 in the rest of the district including the suburban towns around the metrop )lis. This 
high proportion is obviously the result of the attraction of working population to the met¬ 
ropolis from other areas and, to a smaller extent, to the relatively low proportion of 
infants, young children and boys and girls in the city due in turn to the progressive habits 
of its people. There is then a sudden fall in the proportion and it ranges between 320 
and 330 in the districts of Nizamabad, Raichur, Warangal, Adilabad, Nanded, Gulbarga, 
Parbhani, Aurangabad and Mahbubnagar in the order mentioned. It ranges between 
310 and 320 in Medak, Nalgonda, Osmanabad and Bidar Districts. It is below 310 in 
Karimnagar and Bhir Districts. That the migration of working population is also one 
of the factors leading to the higher proportion in this age group would be obvious from 
the fact that the order in which the districts are indicated above, more or less, also re- 
presents the order of their industrial and commercial importance in the state. Among 
the tracts which have a very high proportion of the population in this age group are the 
Tungabhadra Project Camps in Raichur District and the mining towns of Kothagudem 
and Yellandu in Warangal District, which record a proportion of 518 and 394 respectively. 
In practically every district., the proportion of the population in this age group is distinct¬ 
ly heavier in the urban than in the rural areas—the reasons for this being more or less 
identical with what has been stated above in respect of the high proportion in Hyderabad 

City. _ ■ 

The proportion of young men and women in this state is slightly lower than in Madhya 
Pradesh but appreciably lower than in the country as a whole, or Madras and, more 
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particularly Bombay State. Sexwise, the variation is more accentuated among the males 
than among the females. Perhaps, but for the relatively large number of Hyderabad 
emigrants in Bombay and Sholapur Cities and other industrial centres of Bombay 

State, the variations in the proportion of the young men and women as between these two 

states would have been considerably less significant. 

86 Middle Aped Persons .—The proportion of the middle aged persons, t.e., of those 
aved from 3a to 54, is now 203 which is lower than the corresponding percentages re¬ 
corded in 1901 1911 or 1921, but higher than those recorded in 1931 and 1941 file 
fall in 1931 and 1941 is perhaps largely due—for the special reasons already explained 
in naraeraph 75—to the proportion of infants and children being appreciably high during 
the decades of 1921-1931 and 1931-1941. It looks as if the upheavals in the normal 
distribution of the age groups created by the calamities of the decade 1911-21 have now 

almost subsided. 

87 The proportion of the middle aged persons is especially heavy in the south¬ 
western portions of the state which are largely inhabited by Kannada mother-tongue 
speakers It is as high as 225 in Raichur District and 214 in Gulbarga District. In these 

two districts, the proportion is 253 in the rural areas of Yadgir, 245 in those of Koppal- 

Yelburga-Gangawati Tahsils and 234 in those of Manvi-Deodurg Tahsils. ihe 
proportion in the purely or predominantly Telugu districts of Nizamabad, Karimnagar, 
Adilabad Nalgonda, Medak, Mahbubnagar and Warangal ranges from 200 to 213. ihe 
proportion is relatively very low in Bhir, Aurangabad, Parbhani, Bidar, Osmanabad 
and Nanded Districts, wherein it ranges from 193 to 197. It is only 191—-the lowest 
in the state—in Hyderabad District. The high proportion in Raichur and Gulbarga 
Districts is perhaps largely the indirect result of the very low proportion of infants, 
young children and boys and girls in the districts for reasons already explained in the earlier 
paragraphs. One of the important reasons for the relatively heavy proportion in Nizam- 
abad, Karimnagar, Adilabad, Nalgonda, Medak, Mahbubnagar and Warangal Districts, 
is perhaps the fact that these areas suffered less during the disastrous decade of 1911-21 
than the other areas of the state. Due to this, the proportion of persons who survived 
the pestilences and famines of the decade 1911-21 and are still alive is relatively large 
in these areas of the state. Similarly, one of the important reasons for the low propor¬ 
tion in the districts of Bhir, Aurangabad, Parbhani, Bidar, Osmanabad and Nanded is 
the fact that they suffered severely from the calamities of the decade 1911-21. Two 
factors are mainly responsible for the very low proportion in Hyderabad District. Firstly 
Hyderabad City as well as its suburban towns and villages suffered very heavily during 
the epidemics of the earlier decades*. Secondly—and this is by far the more important of 
the two factors—a large number of migrants in the city and its suburban areas return 
to their native villages or towns as they grow older and reach the second half of this age 
group. Perhaps, such persons cannot stand the strain of life away from their native 
surroundings, or being the more elderly in the family are compelled to take charge of 
their interests in their native villages or towns. This factor probably also accounts for 
the very low proportion of middle aged persons in most of the urban units of the state. 
The proportion is 190 in Warangal City, 189 in Hyderabad City, 188 in Aurangabad 
Town, 185 both in Jalna and Gulbarga Towns and 169 in Nanded Town. The propor¬ 
tion of the middle aged persons in this state is lower than in Madras State or Madhya 
Pradesh or in the country as a whole but markedly higher than in Bombay State. 

88. Elderly Persons. —The proportion of elderly persons, i.e., those aged ‘ 55 and 
over’, among every 1,000 persons in the state, is now 80. This is significantly higher 

•Especially the influenza epidemic of 1918. 
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!han ,l,r l ' un ‘vsponding proportion recorded at any of the previous censuses durinoth* 

‘‘VITV , ' XCC,,t the Census. This comparatively high proportion i^aDDa^ 

iljiIIx ]),,|t]\ due to some slight increase in the longevity of the people. 

8il - Districtwise, the proportion of the elderly is relatively heavy in the purely 
<.r pi cdoinmanl ly Kannada districts m the south-western portions of the state and^n the 

^responding lelugu districts in the eastern portions of the state (with the exception of 

areas of the state. The proportion is 85 in Raichur-aftually 86 7 /Z 

Project Camps are excluded -and SO in Gulbarga. In these two south-western districts of 

T 1 •? P, 'T ° n rT aS , ] T Vy as 114 in the rural areas of Koppal-Yelburga-Gan- 
gawati lahsils I his is the highest proportion recorded in the state. In the Telugu 

n.striels of Medak. Karimnagar. Kalgonda, Nizamabad and Mahbubnagar, the pro¬ 
portion unes between 88 and 93. The same reasons which have led to a heavy pro¬ 
portion of the middle aged in these seven Telugu and Kannada districts— vide paragraph 87 
“"re also responsible for the comparatively heavy proportion of the elderly within their 
limits. But. in the remaining purely or predominantly Telugu districts of Hyderabad, 
Warangal and Adilabad, the proportion of the elderly is as low as 74, 77 and 65 respec- 
tiycly, the last of which is the lowest proportion recorded among the districts of the state. 

I he low proportion m Hyderabad District is largely due to Hyderabad City, wherein 
the proportion of persons in this age group is only G9. As in the ease of the middle aged, 
the pioportion ol the elderly is also, as a rule, low in most of the urban areas of the state— 
the reasons for which have already been indicated in paragraph 87. As regards Waran¬ 
gal and Adilabad Districts, it is found that the proportion is particularly low in Waran¬ 
gal District—apart from its towns—in the rural areas of Mulug, Burgampahad-Palvan- 
eha-Yellandu, Mahbubabad and Pakhal Tahsils and in Adilabad District, almost in 
all its tracts especially in the rural areas of its tahsils of Adilabad-Utnoor-Kinwat- 
Boath wherein the proportion is only GO. In Karimnagar District, the lowest propor¬ 
tion recorded is in the rural areas of Manthani-Parkal Tahsils. All these tahsils, in Waran¬ 
gal, Adilabad and Karimnagar Districts, lie along the Godavari or its tributaries, are co¬ 
vered by the best of the forests in the state, and contain an appreciable portion of tribal 
population. It is likely that the longevity of the population in these forest areas along 
the Godavari and its tributaries is considerably reduced because of constant attacks 
from Malaria and other fevers. Or, it may be that the normal span of life of the tribal 
population living in these areas is smaller than that of the other groups in the state. In 
the remaining districts of the state, the proportion of the elderly is 83 in Bidar—actually 
93 in the eastern portions of the district adjoining the other Telugu districts—and 
ranges between 69 and 78 in Osmanabad, Bhir, Aurangabad, Nanded and Parbhani 
Districts. The same factors which have led to the low proportion of the middle aged 
in these five districts are also responsible for their low proportion of the elderly. 


90. The proportion of the elderly though low in most urban areas of the state, dwin¬ 
dles down to 53 in the Tungabhadra Project Camps and 59 in the mining towns of Kotha- 
gudem and Yellandu. These areas have a very large proportion of immigrant popu¬ 
lation and the sort of employment available within their limits hardly attracts elderly 
persons. It is significant that the proportion of the very elderly in this state is slightly 
lower than in the country as a whole, appreciably lower than in Madras State, the same 
as in Madhya Pradesh but markedly higher than in Bombay State. Bombay State 
attracts considerably larger numbers of immigrants than the other states. Obviously, 
the proportion of the elderly among such migrants would be very low. Besides, Bombay 
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State also suffered severely from the epidemics and famines of the 1911-21 decade- 
probably^ more so than e/en Hyderabad State. These two factors are perhaps maudy 
responsible for the markedly low proportion ot the elderly in Bombay State. 

91. Distribution of Population according to Three Major Age Groups since 1901.—- 
The proportion of persons who are aged (i) less than la years (u) la to 01 years ail 
iHi) 65 years or more, among every 1,000 persons in this state, as recorded at each 

of the censuses since 1901 is given in J able \ 7 . 








year 

( 1 ) 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 


Under 15 Years 

( 2 ) 

373 
375 
385 
399 

374 
395 


15 to 64 Years 

(3) 

* 

• • 

601 

588 

577 

596 

576 


♦Figures pertaining to these groups arc not available in the 1901 Report. 


65 Years and above 

( 1 ) 

* 

• « 

24 

27 

24 

30 

29 


92 There is no doubt that there have been in the past, especially prior to 1921, 
considerable iiuctuations in birth rates and death rates due to famines and pestilences. 
There is also no doubt that during the twenty years from 1921 to 1941 birth rates in- 
creased very heavily as a reaction to the famines and epidemics which characterised 
the 1911-21 decade and left a relatively heavy proportion of virile population in the 
reproductive ages. Perhaps the death rate also decreased slightly. It is equally cer¬ 
tain that there has been a progressive fall in birth rates, especially since 1941, not because 
of any effort on the part of the people to limit the size of the family but because of the 
raising of the age of marriage. It is also certain that death lates, including the infant 
mortality rates, are gradually declining as on the one hand outbreaks of famines and 
epidemics are now being controlled expeditiously while on the other continuous improve¬ 
ment is being recorded in respect of sanitation and public health. Lastly, migration 
for economic reasons, especially emigration, has now assumed vast proportions. 
As stated earlier, this factor tends to reduce the proportion of young adults, i.e., of those 
in the age group of ‘15 to 34’, correspondingly increasing the proportion in the other age 
groups. Due to these various contradictory trends the age structure of the population, 
in terms of these three major age groups, does not appear to have undergone any re¬ 
markable change during the course of this century. 


93. Age Structure of the Population in this State as compared with that in certain 
Foreign Countries .—The proportion of persons who are aged (i) less than 15 years (it) from 
15 to 64 years and (Hi) 65 years or more, among every thousand of the total population, 
in Hyderabad State, India, Korea, Japan, Italy, England and Wales, is given in Table 18. 

Table 18 


Age 

Hyderabad 

India 

Korea 

Japan 

Italy 

England and 
Wales 


(1951) 

(1951) 

(1944) 

(1948) 

(1947) 

(1947) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Under 15 years 

395 

383 

406 

343 

268 

211 

15—64 years 

576 

585 

560 

577 

655 

684 

65 years and over 

29 

32 

34 

80 

77 

105 

Median age (Years).. 

21 

22 

20 

23 

29 

35 
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The age structure of the population of Hyderabad and India is very similar to that of 
Korea. All countries in Asia except Japan exhibit, more or less, a similar pattern. The 
age structure in Japan is, however, different in so far as it has a lower proportion of 
children and a correspondingly higher proportion in the advanced age groups. The 

1 . 3 ^ t t. It has an appreciably lower proportion of children. 

This fall is made up by a higher proportion of those in the intermediary as well as 
in the advanced age groups. Most countries in eastern Europe, including Russia, 
exhibit, more or less, the same pattern as that of Itlay. The pattern in England 
and Wales is entirely different. The proportion of children is roughly half of what it 
is in Hyderabad, while that ot those in the intermediary age groups is about one fifth 
more and that in the advanced age groups roughly four fold. In fact, the present age 
structure in Hyderabad is more or less similar to the age structure which prevailed 
in England and Wales during the middle of the nineteenth century. 

94. Nolcstcin in his publication 'The Future Population of Europe and The Soviet 
Union' slates that '‘Age structures are constantly changing as the conditions affecting 
fertility and mortality alter. The European age pyramids of 1940 reflect various stages 
in the vital revolution associated with industrialization, urbanization, rising levels 
of living, and the expanding culture of the West. The downward drift of birth and death 
rates accompanying these conditions has naturally wrought a characteristic transforma¬ 
tion in age composition. To oversimplify somewhat, in the dynamics of changing age 
distributions there are two terminal stages and a transition period. Populations with 
high fertility and mortality are young both because of failure to survive and because 
there is usually some growth. Those with low fertility and mortality are old, because 
individuals survive longer and because each age class represents the survivors of a larger 
number of births than the next younger. The transition from the first to the last stage 
yields large number of young adults, who for a time support rapid increase. The situa¬ 
tion reverses as this group passes into the older ages. Then their deaths hasten the- 
decline, and the final phase of an old population emerges. Shifting age first delays, 
then hastens the decline”. Obviously Hyderabad State as well as the whole of India 
and most other countries in Asia still continue to be in the first stage. 

# 

95. A U.N.O. Publication observes that "Large proportions of children under 
15 years old, approximating 40 per cent of the total population, minimal percentages 
of aged persons, and median ages around 20 years, are the mark of high birth rates and 

of mortality rates, which if not currently high, have been so in the recent past.• 

these are the conditions which prevail generally in the economically least developed 
countries.” This conclusion is applicable to this state as well. 

Summary .—No doubt, intentional misstatements of age because of superstitious or other reasons were not 
much in evidence at the 1051 Census. Nc vert bless ignorance about one’s precise age still continues to he 
the rule rather than the exception. Besides, the census definition of ‘age’ and the procedure adopted tor 
tabulating its returns have varied from census to census and are yet to be standardise el. The age returns are, 
however, so important from the demographic point of view that, in spite of all these limitations, some attemp 
cannot but be made to analyse them, at least broadly, as reeorele d at the* present and the earlier censuses. 

At the 1951 Census, among eveiy 1,000 pe rsons enumerated in the state, 25 were infants, i.e. 9 less than a year 
old ; 108 were young children, i.e. y aged between 1 anel 4 yeais ; 202 were boys anel girls, i.e. y aged between ^ 
and 14 ; 322 were young men anel women, i.e. y age el between 15 anel 34 ; 203 were mieldle aged, i.e. y aged e 
ween 35 ar.el 54 : and, lastly, 80 we re- elderly, i.e., aged 55 anel ewer. These proportions arc base el on a en 
per cent sample of the enumerated population minus the displaced persons from Pakistan. 

In so far as infants and young children are concerned, their proportions were just, 10 anel 106 r e spectively 
at the beginning of this century, i.e. y in 1901, a year preceded by famines and epidemics. They ,ncI T. S . 

28 and 116 respectively at the end of the healthy decade of 1901-11 but only to recede to 27 m case o i 
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and 95 in case of young children at the termination of the succeeding calamitous decade of 1911-21. Dur¬ 
ing the next two healthy decades of 1921-31 and 1931-41, the proportion of infants moved up to 30 and 31 and 
that of young children to 138 and 124 respectively—being in each of these eases higher than those recorded 
at the remaining censuses during this century. But as stated earlier, in 1951, out of every 1 000 persons in 
the state, infants numbered only 25 and young children 108. The variations in the preceding decades largely 
reflect the fluctuations in birth and death rates resulting from famines and epidemics—during such outbreaks 
birth rates used to decrease and mortality, especially infant mortality, rates used 1o increase. Immediately there¬ 
after mortality rates used to decline and birth rates used to soar to unusual levels not only because of the 
healthy conditions but also because of the fact that pestilences used to take a heavy toll of lhe very young 
and the very old and leave a heavy proportion of virile population in the reproductive age groups. An addi¬ 
tional reason for the general lowering of death rates, especially infant mortality rates, and increase of birth 
rates during 1921-31 and 1931-41 was the improvement recorded in respect of medical facilities, pusona 1 
hygiene and environmental sanitation. The decrease in the proportions in 1951 is, however, due, among othe. 
factors, to the exaggerated proportions at the preceding censuses—resulting, in turn, from the age upheavals 
created by the pestilences of the 1911-21 decade— and a definite decrease in birth rates due to a marked 
decline in child marriages and the disturbed conditions prevailing in the state for some months prior to and 
following the Police Action. The decrease would have been steeper but for a decline in mortality (including 
infant and child mortality) rates due to improved medical and public health conditions. As things now stand, 
the proportion of infants is markedly heavier in the Telugu than in the Xon-Tclugu areas of the state, especially 
the Kannada areas in its south-western portions. But the proportion of young children improves distinctly 
in the Marathi and Kannada areas (other than in the south-western portions of the state) and the Telugu 
areas lose their lead in this group. 


al 
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The proportion of boys and girls in 1951 was only slightly lower than in 1921, the proportion in 1921 being 
the heaviest recorded during this century. But while the especially high proportion in 1921 was largely 
the indirect result of a very low proportion of infants and young children due to the calamities of the 
1911-21 decade, that in 1951 was largely the result of more infants and young children having survived and 
moved into this group during the recent years due, in turn, to improved medical and public health condi¬ 
tions. Within the state itself, the proportion of boys and girls is distinctly higher in the Marathi and Kan¬ 
nada areas (excluding again the Kannada areas in its south-western portions) than in the Telugu areas. 
The Telugu areas, in general, start with a relatively heavy proportion of infants as compared with the Non- 
Telugu areas of the state . This is largely because they have an appreciably higher proportion of married fondles 
in the younger age groups and , therefore, a higher birth rate. But the Marathi and the Kannada areas—other than 
the Kannada areas in the south-western portions of the state—steal a march over the Telugu areas among the young 
children due largely to lower infant and child mortality rates. Again, mainly because of the same reason, they 
establish the lead decisively among boys and girls. Thus, finally the Marathi and Kannada areas {excluding 
of course those in the south-western portions of the state) record an appreciably heavier proportion than the 
Telugu areas in respect of the three initial age groups of 4 O’, 4 1-4 9 and 4 5-14 9 taken all together . But the 
Kannada areas in the south-western portions of the state spread over Raichur and Gulbarga Districts, however , 
record the smallest proportion in the state in each of these three initial age groups due largely to factors such as 
low birth rates (resulting, in turn , largely from a higher proportion of unmarried females in all the age groups and 
of widows) and perhaps a heavier infant mortality rate. In the state as a whole, the proportion of persons in the 
three initial age groups of 4 O ’, 4 1-4 5 and 4 5-14 ’, taken together, was 395 in 1951 which is only slightly lower 
than the peak proportion of 399 recorded in 1931. This is a very significant factor. As other things being 
equal, it is conducive to a rapid growth of population in the coming years. 

The proportion of young men and women in 1951 — namely, 322 among every 1,000 of the population— 
was distinctly the lowest recorded during this century. One of the reasons for this must have been the 
reduction in the relative numbers of infants and children in the second half of the 1911-21 decade which 
was characterised by severe epidemics and famines. The districtwise variation of this proportion is not in 
accordance with any perceptible pattern in terms of the linguistic regions of the state. It is, however, com¬ 
paratively very high (355) in Hyderabad District and tends to be high in districts which are important from 
the points of view of industries, commerce, etc. The unusually high proportion in Hyderabad District is 
largely due to the heavy immigration into Hyderabad City of working population belonging to this age group. 
Due, more or less to the same reasons, in practically all the districts of the state the proportion iif this a^e 
group is heavier in the urban than in the rural areas. 

The 1951 proportion of the middle aged —namely, 203, among every 1,000 of the population _ was lower 

than in 1901, 19X1 or 1921 but slightly higher than in 1941 and appreciably higher than in 1931. It looks 
as if the serious repercussions of the epidemics in the later half of the 1911-21 decennium on the 4 normal' 
age structure of the population have almost run their course. Districtwise, the proportion is especially 
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high in soulii-western Kannada districts and especially low in Hyderabad District. The former is largely 
the indirect result of a low proportion of persons in the younger age groups. The latter is due mainly to 
the relurn of many of the immigrants in Hyderabad City to their native villages and towns when they reach 
the upper limits of this age group and, to a smaller extent, to the toll taken by epidemics in the earlier decades, 
especially by the influenza epidemic of 1018. Among the other districts, the proportion is higher in the 
eastern Tclugu districts than in the western Marathi and Kannada districts largely again due to the fact that 
the former suffered less by the pestilences of the 1011-21 decade. Due again to the comparatively small 
numbers of immigrants in this age group, its proportion is very low in most of the important urban units 
of the state. 


The proportion of the very elderly in this state has been invariably insignificant at all the censuses. Sub¬ 
ject to this, the proportion in 1051—namely 80, among (very 1,000 of its population—was slightly higher 
than that recorded in most of tin* preceding censuses. This is perhaps due to some imperceptible increase 
in the longevity of the people. Dist riel wise, the proportion tends to be comparatively significant again in 
the south-western Kannada districts of Itaichur and Gulbarga as well in the eastern Tclugu districts other 
than Hyderabad, Warangal and Adilabad. In case of the former districts it is the indirect result of a low 
proportion of persons in the lower age groups and in case of the latter the direct result of the pestilences of 
the 1011-21 dcecnnium which were not so severe in the eastern as in the western half of the state. As com¬ 
pared with the other Tclugu districts, the proportion is low in Hyderabad largely again because of the absence 
of immigrants belonging to this age group in Hyderabad City and in Warangal and Adilabad Districts largely 
because of the comparatively smaller span of life among the people living in the forest tracts along the Goda¬ 
vari and its tributaries. The proportion of the elderly, like that of the middle aged and for identical reasons, 
is low in urban areas of the state in general. 


On the whole in 1951, about 89 per cent of the people in this state were aged less than 15 years, 

about 58 per cent were aged between 4 15 and 64 ’ and only 8 were aged 4 65 years and over ’—and the median 
age was about 21 years. The corresponding figures were almost identical in the entire country except that 
this state had a slightly higher proportion of the first and smaller proportions of the other two of these three 
groups This age strueturc is roughly identical with that prevailing in the undeveloped countries ot the 
world especially of those in Asia. It is quite in contrast with the age composition of the population in the 
advanced countries of the world wherein the proportion of persons under 15 years dwindles roughly to even 
half of what it is in this state and of those in the age group of ‘15-64’. or more especially ‘65 and over ,js very 
much higher. All this fits in with the observation made in a U.N.O. Publication to the effect that Large 
proportions of children under 15 years old, approximating 40 per cent of the total popul^on minima p 
centages of aged persons, and median ages around 20 years, arc the mark of lngh birth rates and of mortality 
ratesfw 1 deh if not currently high, have been so in the recent past.these are the conditions which 

prevail generally in the economically least developed countries.” 


* 
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CHAPTER VI 

Languages 




SECTION I 

1951 Census Data regarding Mother-Tongue and Bilingualism 

(The tables relevant to tins Section are Main Tables ‘D-I (i)—Languages-Mother-Tongue' and ‘D-I{ii)Languages—Bilingua- 
li&m' given at pages 73 and 89 respectively of Part 1I-A of this Volume). 

Instructions to Enumerators.—' Two out of the fourteen questions of the 1951 Census 
Questionnaire related to languages. These two questions were as follows :— 

(i) What is your mother-tongue ? 

\ii) What other Indian language do you commonly speak ? 

These two questions were meant for ascertaining data pertaining to mother-tongue 
and bilingualism respectively. In the instructions issued to the census enumerators 
regarding the first question, “ mother-tongue ” of a person was defined as the language 
spoken by him or her from the cradle. The enumerators were further directed that, in 
case the person to be enumerated happened to be a deaf-mute or an infant, the mother- 
tongue was to be assumed as being the same as that of the mother of the person concerned. 
A.s regards the second question, the enumerators were told that the test as to whether 
a person commonly spoke any Indian language, was whether he spoke the language in 
his daily or domestic life in addition to his mother-tongue. Thus, the mere fact of a 
person’s acquaintance with, or knowledge of, a language was not deemed sufficient for 
its being recorded as his subsidiary language. The enumerators were further told that 
in case a person spoke, in addition to his mother-tongue, more than one Indian language 
in his daily or domestic life, then the language which was spoken by him most commonly 
was to be ascertained and recorded against the question pertaining to bilingualism. The 
performance of the enumerators with regard to these two questions was satisfactory. 
There were, however, some inherent limitations to the question regarding the subsidiary 
language. In some of the multi-lingual areas of this state, it is not uncommon to find 
persons speaking in their daily or domestic life more than one Indian language in addition 
to their mother-tongue. In such areas, it is really difficult for many persons to choose the 
particular language to be entered as subsidiary to their mother-tongue. In some of these 
cases, the choice may not have been made with due consideration of the extent to which 
each of the subsidiary languages were used. But this limitation is not likely to have 
affected materially the pattern of subsidiary languages for the areas concerned as a whole. 
And again, in a large number of cases, the distinction between Urdu and Hindi, particu¬ 
larly as a subsidiary language spoken by the people of this state in their daily or domestic 
life, has perhaps little reality. But this limitation can be overcome by studying the 
figures for these two subsidiary languages together. 

2. Factors underlying Existing Pattern of Languages .—The language pattern in Hy¬ 
derabad State is influenced by two factors. The first of these is the location of the state 
itself in the linguistic map of the country. The state lies across areas where the three 
main languages of the Deccan, namely Marathi, Kannada and Telugu, meet. The second 
factor is the intimate political and cultural association, extending over several centuries, of 
the areas now constituting the state with Northern India. It would not be an exaggera¬ 
tion to claim that no other part of India has played such an important role as the areas 
now constituting Hyderabad State, in drawing the northern and southern people together 
and weaving their cultures into a common pattern. This claim is equally applicable to 
the mingling of the ancient Aryan and Dravidian civilisations, and to the bringing together 
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subsequent ly of the cultures represented by the Moghul and Vijayanagar dynasties. Thus, 
w hat is remarkable about the state is not merely the existence of a large number of lang¬ 
uage- i u sufficient numbers but also the extent to which they have influenced each other. 

Existing Pattern of Mother-Toague Languages :—In all, as many as 238 languages 
ha ve been returned in this state as mother-tongues during the 1951 Census. A number 
of these mother-tongues, however, represent only dialects or caste dialects, principally of 
Marathi, Telugu, Gujarati and Hindi. Many alien castes drawn from either the other 
linguistic areas within the state itself or other parts of the country, have settled 
down in each of the three linguistic regions of the state—namely, the Telugu, Marathi and 
Kannada areas. These immigrant castes have assimilated the regional language in 
varying degrees. Many persons belonging to such castes have returned as their mother- 
tongue either their original language or the regional language subsequently adopted by 
them. But in some cases, either out of ignorance or with the definite knowledge that 
their mother-tongue dialect has certain distinct features, they have identified their mother 
tongue in terms of their own caste. For example, the Are, the Inkari and Nethakani are 
some of the mother-tongues returned from the Telugu tracts. Are, presumably a corrup¬ 
tion for Arya, is the term by which all Marathi castes are generally referred to in Telugu 
areas. The Inkaris, or the Nethakanis, are also Marathi weavers settled in the same 
tracts. Similarly, Channewari has been returned from Marathi areas as the mother- 
tongue of immigrant weavers coming from the Telugu districts. The mother-tongue of the 
weavers from Gujarat, who are found all over thestate, passes under diverse names, such as 
Khatri, Patkari, Patwegiri, etc. The mother-tongue of Yerukalas, Kaikadis or Koravas 
is presumably one and the same dialect of a Dravidian origin. But the Yerukalas have 
taken to an increasing extent to Telugu, the Kaikadis to Marathi and the Koravas to 
Kannada. This assimilation of different languages in different degrees is the cause for 
their mother-tongues being sometimes treated as distinct from one another. Vagrant 
castes or tribes, which have not yet entirely discarded their gipsy habits, also refer to 
their dialects, which are quite often polyglot, in terms of their own caste or tribe. Illu¬ 
strations of such returns are Ghisadi, Baila Gambari, Kolhati, Dommari, Gopali, Tirguli, 
etc. But the speakers of all such dialects are generally small in numbers. Thus, the 
number of 238 mother-tongues returned in the state would be reduced considerably if 
analysed by philologists and many of the mother-tongues, which would still retain their 
distinct identities, would account only for a small number of speakers. In all only thir¬ 
teen languages in the state account for 10,000 or more speakers—one of these, however, 
is Pardesi, which is only a dialect of Hindi. These thirteen languages together account 
for 99.5 per cent of the total population of the state. The mother-tongue pattern of the 
state, in terms of these languages, is indicated in Table 1. 


Table 1 


Mother-Tongue 

Number 
of speakers 

Percentage to 
total population 

Mother-Tongue 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) 

Telugu 

8,921,524 

47.8 

Tamil 

Marathi 

4,541,982 

24.3 

Marwari 

Urdu 

2,159,214 

11 .6 

Koya 

Kannada 

1,961,901 

10.5 

Yerukala 

Lambadi 

553,412 

3.0 

Gujarati 

Hindi 

133,733 

0.7 

Pardesi 

Gondi 

90,816 

0.5 

Other languages 


Number 
of speakers 

( 2 ) 

54,190 

54,125 

83,708 

23,602 

22,168 

13,890 

90,843 


Percentage to 
total population 

(3) 

0.8 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 
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The figures for some of the languages given above would be slightly more if the figu e 
for their dialects are also taken into account. But even then, the pattern indicated an 
in terms of percentages is not likely to be affected materially in view of the insignificant 

number of the persons speaking such dialects. 

4 Telugu as Mother-Toague .—No single mother-tongue group accounts for a majority 
of the'total returns in the state. But the Telugu mother-tongue speakers, claiming 47 8 
per cent of the total, come very near to this mark. I hey are hm\ e\ei , predonunan 
all the eight eastern districts of the state, namely Hyderabad, Mahbubnagar, Adilabad 
Nizamabad, Medak, Karimnagar, YVarangal and Nalgonda. They account for /J.l per 
cent of the total population of these eight districts taken together. 1 he highest percentage 

character of Hyderabad City. If figures for the city are excluded from the Hyderabad 
District figures, the percentage for the district would rise to 86.4 In this event the 
lowest percentage of Telugu speakers would be 56.3 m Adilabad District and above 

districts of the state, the percentage of Telugu speakers to the total population dwindles 
to 10 - 8 . In these districts, this percentage ranges between 0.8 in Bhir and 24.3 in Raichur 
District. Telugu speakers account for 14 -4 per cent of the total population in Nanded, 
14 -6 in Bidar and 20 -6 in Gulbarga. The comparatively heavy percentages of Telugu 
speakers in these four districts of Raichur, Gulbarga, Bidar and Nanded are due to the 
fact that they are contiguous to the Telugu districts and contain some Telugu speaking 
tracts In Nanded District, the Telugu mother-tongue speakers constitute the single 
biggest group in Mudhol Tahsil accounting for about 45 per cent of the total population, 
and they form over 30 per cent of the population of Deglur Tahsil. In Bidar District 
they account for a majoritv of the total population in Narayankhed and Zahirabad 
Tahsils. Their percentage to the total population in these two tahsils is about 56 and 50 
respectively. In Gulbarga District, they constitute the majority in Kodangal and Tandur 
Tahsils, and form the single biggest group in Seram Tahsil. In these three tahsils their 
percentage to the total population is about 84, 74 and 44 respectively. They account 
for about 24 per cent of the total population in Yadgir fahsil. Again in Raichur 
District, they account for a majority of the population in Alampur and Gadwal Tahsils 
and constitute the single biggest group in Raichur Tahsil. In Alampur and Gadwal 
Tahsils, taken together, they account for about 87 per cent of the total population, in 
Raichur Tahsil, their corresponding percentage is about 44. 


5. Marathi as Mother-Tongue .—Marathi mother-tongue speakers account for 24.3 
per cent of the total population of the state. Thus, their number is about half of that of 
the Telugu speakers in the state. The Marathi speakers are, however, concentrated in the 
north-western portions of the state. They constitute 78.7 per cent oi the totaJI popula¬ 
tion in the five north-western districts of Aurangabad, Parbhani, Nanded, Bhir and 
Osmanabad. In these five districts, the highest percentage reached by them is 86.6 in 
Bhir and the lowest is 65.5 in Nanded District. In the remaining eleven districts of the 
state, they account for only 5.7 per cent of the total population. In these eleven districts, 
their percentage ranges between 0.3 in Nalgonda and 39 .0 in Bidar District. In Adilabad 
District, they account for 20.6 per cent of the total population. Their comparatively 
heavy numbers in Bidar and Adilabad Districts are due to the fact that these two districts, 
which adjoin the north-western districts, also contain some Marathi speaking tracts. 
In Bidar District, they predominate in Ahmadpur, Nilanga and Udgir Tahsils. Their 
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percent,*.- l oc total population in each of these tahsils is about 87, 80 and 76 respecti- 
volv. in v, i'.lubad District, they predominate in Rajura Tahsil and constitute the single 
: i< . esc croup m lvinwat Tahsil. Their percentage to the total population in these two 
i -io s about 64 and 43 respectively. Their numbers are also fairly appreciable in Sirpur, 

/isilaoad and Boath Tahsils wherein they form 29, 24 and 20 percent respectively of the 

total population. 3 

6. Urdu as Mother-Tongue. —Urdu mother-tongue speakers account for 11.6 per cent 
of the total population of the state. They thus constitute the third most numerous 
of the lingual groups in the state. But unlike the Telugu or Marathi or Kannada speak¬ 
ers, they arc not in a clear majority in any district as a whole. This is due to the fact 
that, though some Muslims have returned languages other than Urdu as their mother-tongue 
and some Non-Muslims have returned Urdu as their mother-tongue, Urdu mother-tongue 
speakers in the state are predominantly Muslims who in turn are dispersed over all the 
districts. The close relationship between the number of Muslims and the number of 
Urdu mother-tongue speakers would be obvious from the percentages given in Table 2. 


Table 2 


Percentage to total Percentage to total 

POPULATION POPULATION 


Census year 

c 

Muslims 

- .A___ 

Urdu mother- 
tongue speakers 

Census year 

c 

Muslims 

Urdu mother- 
tongue speaker* 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1901 

10.4 

10.4 

1931 

10.6 

10.4 

1911 

10.3 

10.0 

1941 

12.8 

18.2 

1921 

10.4 

10.4 

1951 

11.8 

11.6 


Districtwise, the percentage of Urdu mother-tongue speakers is heaviest in Hyder¬ 
abad District, where they account for 35.2 per cent of the total population, and the lowest 
is in Karimnagar District, where they account for only 3.9 per cent. The high percentage 
in Hyderabad District is due to the concentration of Urdu speakers in Hyderabad City, 
where they constitute 45.4 per cent of the total population. If Hyderabad City figures are 
excluded from Hyderabad District figures, the percentage in the district would fall down 
to 9.0. The heaviest percentage of Urdu speakers would then be 16.3 in Bidar District. 
The corresponding percentages for the districts of Aurangabad and Gulbarga are 14.2 
and 16.1 respectively. As the Muslims arc concentrated in urban areas of the state, the 
percentage of Urdu speakers is considerably higher in urban than in rural areas. Urdu 
speakers account for 34.0 per cent of the total urban population of the state—Muslims 
account for 33.8 pei cent of the total urban population. Of all the urban units in the 
state, mother-tongue data have been tabulated separately only for eight important towns. 
The percentage of Urdu speakers to the total population is about 21 in YVarangal City, 
-31 in both Raichur and Nizamabad Towns, 35 in Jalna Town, 44 in both Nanded and 
Aurangabad Towns, 45 in Hyderabad City and 49 in Gulbarga Town. These figures are 
illustrative of the concentration of Urdu mother-tongue speakers in towns, particularly 
the bigger ones. 

7 . Kannada as Mother-Tongue .—Kannada mother-tongue speakers account for 10.5 
per cent of the total population of the state. In spite of their comparatively small 
percentage, they actually predominate in two districts of the state, namely Raichur an 
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Gulbarga They account for 62.8 and 55.0 per cent respectively of the total population 
of these two districts. In BidarDistrict their percentage is 27.7. In this district, they 
constitute the single biggest group in Humnabad, Bidar, Bhalki and Santpur (Aurad) 
Tahsils Their percentage to the total population in each of the first three tahsils is 48 and 
in the fourth 41. They also account for about 20 per cent of the population in Zahirabad 
and Narayankhed Tahsils of Bidar District as well as the adjoining Deglur Tahsil of 

Nanded District. 

8 . Lambadi as Mother-Tongue.-Lambadi mother-tongue speakers account for 3.0 per 
cent of the total population of the state. They are thus fifth in the state from the point 
of view of numbers. The Lambadis are supposed to have migrated to the tate during 
the 17th century along with the Moghul armies. But they are now well entrenched in the 
state. Except in the case of Gulbarga District, they are, however, at present concentra¬ 
ted in areas which were least associated with Moghul or Muslim rule in the Deccan. In 
Gulbarga District, they form 4.3 per cent of the total population. But in the other three 
districts of Aurangabad, Bidar and Hyderabad, which contained the former Muslim 
capitals in this part of the Deccan, their percentage is only 1.9, 1.5 and 0.6 respectively. 
As against this, they account for 8.5 per cent of the total population in Warangal District, 
5.5 in Nalgonda District and 5.0 in Mahbubnagar District. These three districts in the 
extreme south of the state account in all for 50.2 per cent of the total Lambadi speakers 
in the state. They constitute 3.9 per cent of the total population in Adilabad and 3.1 
in Nizamabad Districts. It would be too far fetched to presume that in the districts 
which were most under Muslim influence, the Lambadas have returned Urdu or Hindi as 
their mother-tongue in greater proportion than in other districts. Incidentally, if this 
presumption has any basis, it will be difficult to explain their concentration in Gulbarga 
District. It appears more plausible to presume that the Lambadas, having lost their 
original profession as carriers of goods between the North and the South, drifted to districts 
wherein it was comparatively easy to dislodge the indigenous peasants, or which were well 
endowed with forest and cattle wealth. If this presumption was entirely correct, the 
Lambadas ought to have been in greater numbers in Karimnagar District, where they are 
only 0.8 per cent of the total population. Again, unlike the Urdu speakers, the Lambadi 
speakers are concentrated in rural areas. Though they account for 3 per cent of the 
total population of the state, their percentage in urban areas is only 0.6. 

9. Hindi and Pardesi as Mother-Tongues. —Hindi accounts for 133,733 mother-tongue 
speakers in the state and Pardesi for 13,890. These two together account for 0.8 per 
cent of the total returns. As stated above, the returns for Hindi would be slightly higher 
if the numbers for some of the dialects like Bondili, Brij Bhasha, Purbi, etc., are also included 
under Hindi, but the percentage indicated above is not likely to be affected. Hindi 
speakers are concentrated in urban areas and Pardesi speakers in rural areas. The reason 
for the latter may be due to the simple fact that in rural areas the speakers are still un¬ 
sophisticated and refer to their mother-tongue in terms in which they themselves are refer¬ 
red to by the rest of the population. There is not much logic in examining these figures 
separately. ‘Hindi’ and ‘Pardesi’, taken together account for 2.7 per cent of the total 
urban population as against 0.4 per cent of the rural population of the state. 

% 

10 . Gondi , Koya and other Tribal Mother-Tongue Languages. —Out of a total of 90,816 
mother-tongue returns for Gondi, 90,204 have been returned from Adilabad District 
itself. Of the remaining 612, more than half are from Karimnagar District. In Adilabad 
District itself, all except 361 of the returns are from rural areas. Of the 33,708 mother* 
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tongue returns, for Koya, 30,711 are returned from Warangal District and 2,975 from 
Adiiahad District. All except 482 of the returns are from rural areas of the state. For 
the first lime in the census history of the state, Kolami, Naikpodi, Andhi and Gotte are also 
rc.'.’imcvl as mother-tongues. These account for 8,325, 268, 5 and4persons respectively, 
similarly. ManneBhasha which was returned only in 1901 again accounts for 2,561 speakers. 
All these returns, except for 2 of Naikpodi and 4 of Gotte from Warangal District, are 
from Adilabad District. Again all, except 79 of these returns, are from rural areas. 
Bhili is returned as mother-tongue by 7,965 persons. All except 579 of these returns are 
from Aurangabad District. Of the 579, Bhir District accounts for 519 persons. Only 
121 of the Bhili mother-tongue returns are from urban areas of the state. All these tribal 
languages* taken together account for 143,652 persons or 0.8 per cent of the total state 
population. The speakers of tribal languages form 0*03 per cent of the state's urban and 
0.9 percent of its rural population. The total strength of the Scheduled Tribes in the 
state is 354.933. Thus, only 40.5 per cent of them speak tribal languages. The rest 
must, ha ve taken completely to Telugu or Marathi. These returns indicate that strictly from 
a numerical point of view the tribal languages (or dialects) are not at all important in 
the state. 


11 . Tamil, Marwari and Gujarati as Mother-Tongues .—Of the total number of 54,190 
Tamil mother-tongue speakers in the state, 32.432 (about 60 per cent of the total) are 
returned from Hyderabad City and 6,064 (about 11 per cent) from Tungabhadra Project 
Camps in llaichur District. The remaining numbers are also largely returned from other 
urban areas of the state. Marwari mother-tongue speakers account for 54,125 persons, 
or 0 -3 per cent of the total population of the state. The number will be slightly more if 
returns under some other categories like Rajasthani (1,676), Mewadi (131), etc., are also 
taken into account. The Marwari mother-tongue speakers are concentrated in Marathi 
tracts and in Hyderabad City and in the bigger towns of the Telugu and Kannada areas. 
The six Marathi districts of Aurangabad, Parbhani, Nanded, Bidar, Blur and Osmanabad 
account for almost 75 per cent of their total returns in the state. Of the total number of 
22,168 Gujarati mother-tongue speakers in the state, Hyderabad City and the towns of 
Aurangabad, Jalna and Nizamabad account for 40.1, 7.7, 5 •() and 4.0 per cent respectively. 
The figures given above for Gujarati are exclusive of a number of dialects in the state 
like Khatri (6,112), Ghisadi (1,825), Patkari (824), Jaini (142), etc. 


12 . Miscellaneous Mother-Tongue Returns .—Yerukala Bhasha accounts for 23,602 
mother-tongue speakers. Almost all the speakers are from the Telugu areas of the state, 
the largest number being 5,709 from Warangal District. In addition to this Kaikndi ancl 
Korava Bhashas account for 3,942 and 2,629 speakers respectively. Almost all the Kaikaai 
ret urns are from Marathi areas and Korava returns from the Kannada areas of the state. 
These three together account for 30,173 persons constituting 0.2 per cent ot the state 
population. Some of the other mother r tongue returns though not important from the num 
rical point of view, yet interesting from other points of view, are the returns o » 
(5,702), Pardhi (3,510), Ghisadi (1,825), Domman (693), Kolhati (ol7), Pradhan Bh 
(464), Gopali (99), Tiruguli (77) and Chenchu (68). Waddan returned by a few of the J arg 
class of earth workers and stone breakers in the state, and Chenchu returned y a 
the small but anthropologically important tribal people m the south of the £ta 
perhaps nothing else than Telugu spoken with some peculiarities resulting from 
respective environments, or lack of environments, of the two groups. I is, 

♦Chenchu and Pradhan, which account for 68 and 464 mother-tongue speakers respectively at the present census 
generally supposed to be only Telugu and Marathi respectively. 



HYDERABAD STATE 

Distribution of Population According to Mother-l ongue 

Absolute figures pertaining to the mother-tongue speakers of ail languages returned 
in the districts of the State are given in Table D-I (i) m Part II-A of this \ olurne. 1 he 

map given overleaf indicates the districtwise distribution of population according to the 
mother-tongue speakers of (/) Telugu, (ii) Marathi, (Hi) Urdu («.) Kannada, (r) horn bad. 
and (vi) Other Languages—wherever the percentage of each of these categories exceeds O.o. 
The actual percentages of the mother-tongue speakers of these languages to the total 
population of the district concerned are also indicated in the Map. I he reference for tie- 
map as well as the corresponding distribution of the population of the State, are given 

below :— 



Note: —In the sectorial representation a circle of diameter 0.3" is taken as equivalent to 100,000 persons. 
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obvious that the overwhelming majority of persons belonging to these two groups have 
returned Telugu as their mother-tongue. Pradhan Bhasha is returned by Pradhans the 
hereditary bards of the Gonds. This is probably basically Marathi. Ghisadi, spoken by 
the wandering tribe of blacksmiths, is a dialect of Gujarati. Dommari and Kolhati are 
dialects returned by wandering acrobats. 

13. Districtwise pattern of the Main Mother-Tongues. —The districtwise pattern of the 
six main languages in the state, in terms of the percentages of the mother-tongue returns 
under each category to the total population of the district, is given in Table 3. 

Table 3 


District 


Telugu 

Marathi 

Urdu 

Kannada 

Lambadi 

Hindi 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(3) 

(7) 

Hyderabad State 

• • 

47.8 

24.3 

11.6 

10.5 

3.0 

0.7 

Aurangabad 

• • 

0.9 

76.2 

14.2 

0.1 

1.9 

2.8 

Parbhani 

• • 

0.9 

83.5 

11.0 

0.0 

2.2 

0.7 

Nanded 

• • 

14.4 

65.5 

12.1 

4.1 

2.1 

0.7 

Bidar 

• • 

14.6 

39.0 

16.3 

27.7 

1.5 

0.5 

Bhir 

• • 

0.8 

86.6 

9.2 

0.1 

1.4 

0.4 

Osmanabad 

• • 

1.2 

83.7 

9.2 

3.3 

0.9 

0.5 

Hyderabad 

• • 

53.0 

2.3 

35.2 

0.9 

0.6 

8.0 

Mahbubnagar 

• • 

83.7 

0.5 

8.4 

1.8 

5.0 

0.1 

Raichur 

• • 

24.3 

0.6 

9.7 

62.8 

1.2 

0.2 

Gulbarga .. 

• • 

20.6 

3.1 

16.1 

55.0 

4.8 

0.4 

Adilabad 

• • 

56.3 

20.6 

6.1 

0.1 

3.9 

0.4 

Nizamabad 

• • 

82.1 

2.0 

10.4 

1.2 

3.1 

0.2 

Medak 

• • 

87.8 

0.4 

9.4 

0.2 

1.6 

0.1 

Karimnagar 

• • 

93.8 

1.0 

3.9 

0.0 

0.8 

0.1 

Warangal .. 

• • 

81.9 

0.7 

5.6 

0.0 

8.5 

0.5 

Nalgonda .. 

• • 

89.4 

0.3 

4.3 

0.0 

5.5 

0.2 


The actual percentage of Kannada mother-tongue speakers to the total district popu~ 
lation is 0.04 in Parbhani and 0.02, 0.03 and 0.02 in Karimnagar, Warangal and Nalgonda 
Districts respectively. It will be noticed from the above that these six languages account 
for about 98 per cent of the total population of the state. The percentages indicated for 
Hindi do not take into account the figures returned for Pardesi. 

14. Pattern of Subsidiary Languages.— During the present census, 69 Indian languages 
and dialects have been returned as subsidiary to all the Indian and foreign mother-tongue 
languages spoken in the state. But of these 69 subsidiary languages, only 11 account for 
1,000 or more speakers. The number of speakers of each of these 11 subsidiary languages, 
along with its percentage to the total population and to the total number of speakers of 
all the subsidiary languages, is given in Table 4. 

48 
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Table 4 


Subsidiary Language 

Number of speakers 

Percentage to state 
population 

Percentage to all 
subsidiary returns 

(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

Alt Languages 

2,653,118 

14.2 

100.0 

Telugu 

998,262 

5.4 

87.6 

Marathi 

587,564 

3.1 

22.1 

Urdu 

468,251 

2.5 

17.6 

Kannada 

425,872 

2.8 

16.0 

Hindi 

149,770 

0.8 

5.6 

Tamil 

8,209 

0.0 

0.8 

Gondi 

4,940 

0.0 

0.2 

Lambadi 

4,006 

0.0 

0.2 

Marwari 

1,554 

0.0 

0.1 

Yerukala 

1,163 

0.0 

0.0 

Gujarati 

1,127 

0.0 

0.0 

Others 

2,900 

0.0 

0.1 

Of th<‘ 11 subsidiary languages 

returned by 1,000 

or more persons 

only five, namely 


Table 


5 gives the number of speakers of each of these five subsidiary languages togethei with 
its percentage break-up aeeording to the number returned bv persons with Telugu, 
Marathi, Urdu, Kannada, Lambadi or Hindi as their mother-tongue. 


Table 5 


Percentages of the number in col. (2) returned by mother-tongue 


Subsidiary 

Total r 


— 

Language 

number 

Telugu 

Marathi 

of speakers 

• 


(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

11 Languages 

2,653,118 

19.2 

13.9 

Telugu 

998,262 

• • 

12.4 

Marathi 

587,564 

13.8 

• • 

Urdu 

468,251 

56.4 

21.1 

Kannada 

425,872 

28.0 

17.0 

Hindi 

149,770 

23.9 

44.4 

Others 

23,899 

86.6 

31.1 


speakers of : 


Urdu 

Kannada 

Lambadi 

Hindi 

All other 
mother-tongue 
languages 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

31.4 

9.9 

13.8 

2.7 

9.1 

40.0 

11.2 

24.7 

1.4 

10.8 

40.9 

15.4 

11.5 

5.4 

18.0 

• • 

9.4 

2.8 

4.4 

5.9 

43.4 

• • 

9.1 

1.0 

1.5 

5.1 

9.8 

0.5 

• • 

16.8 

9.1 

3.1 

0.1 

4.1 

15.9 


As many as 2,653,118 persons in the state, constituting 14.2 per cent of the total 
population, speak an Indian language in addition to their mother-tongue. This high 
percentage is not at all surprising for this state which, as indicated in paragraph 2 above, 
is not only multi-lingual but is one of the most representative units in India from a lin¬ 
guistic point of view. In fact, if the question pertaining to subsidiary language had not 
been restricted to the recording of only one Indian language in addition to the mother tongue, 
the number of speakers of subsidiary languages would have been appreciably more. The 
number of persons speaking more than one language, in addition to their mother-tongue, 
in their daily or domestic life, is considerable in the multi-lingual districts of Raichur, 
Gulbarga, Bi'dar, Nanded and Adilabad. The pattern of returns for subsidiary languages 
is not identical with the pattern of returns for mother-tongue languages. Actually, 
there are many marked differences between the two. The number of speakers of Telugu, 
Marathi, Urdu, Kannada, Lambadi and Hindi and all the residuary Indian languages and 
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dialects as a subsidiary language, to every 1,000 persons speaking the same language as 
mother-tongue is 112 for Telugu, 129 for Marathi, 217 for both Urdu and Kannada, 7 for 
Lambadi, 1,120 for Hindi and 52 for Others. 

15. Telugu as a Subsidiary Language. —The number of persons speaking Telugu as a 
subsidiary language is by far the most numerous in the state. But their percentage to 
the total number of speakers of all the subsidiary languages is considerably lower than 
the percentage of speakers of Telugu as a mother-tongue to the total population of the 
state—the respective percentages are 37.6 and 47.8. This is principally due to the fact 
that generally in all the tracts in the state where Telugu mother-tongue speakers are in a 
majority, the number of speakers of other mother tongues is comparatively small. In 
other words, the preponderance of Telugu mother-tongue speakers in Telugu tracts is more 
complete than that of Marathi or Kannada mother-tongue speakers in their respective 
areas. As a result, the number of persons, speaking languages other than Telugu as 
their mother-tongue, who are compelled by force of circumstances to resort to the use of 
Telugu in their daily or domestic life is relatively not very large. 

16. Marathi as a Subsidiary Language. —The number of persons who speak Marathi 
as a subsidiary language is second only to that of Telugu subsidiary speakers. But as 
compared with the figures for Telugu, the percentage of Marathi subsidiary speakers to 
the total number of speakers of all subsidiary languages is very close to the percentage of 
Marathi mother-tongue speakers to the total population of the state. The respective 
percentages for Marathi are 22 *1 and 24 *3. This is due to the fact that Marathi is not as 
preponderant in Marathi tracts as Telugu is in Telugu tracts. For example, in Marathi 
tracts the proportion of Urdu mother-tongue speakers to the total population of the 
tracts is significantly more than the corresponding proportion in Telugu tracts. As a 
result, the number of persons speaking languages other than Marathi as their mother- 
tongue, who have to use Marathi in their daily or domestic life is compara¬ 
tively heavy. Besides, in many Non-Marathi rural areas in the districts of Adilabad 
Nanded, Bidar and Gulbarga, Marathi continues to be the language used by village officers, 
traders, etc., in the conduct of their daily business. Many among the ‘elite’ in these 
districts, whose mother-tongue is Kannada or Telugu, cannot read and write their mother- 
tongue languages. They resort to Marathi or Urdu even for correspondence with 
their relatives. The popularity of Marathi among the ‘elite’ in the state as a whole is 
second only to that of Urdu. 


17. Urdu and Hindi as Subsidiary Languages .—It is not logical to examine separately 
the figures pertaining to the number of persons speaking Urdu and Hindi as subsidiary 
to their mother-tongue, at any rate, in this state. There is perhaps more difference in 
Telugu as spoken in the southern and northern parts of the state than there is between 
Hindi and Urdu, particularly when they are used as subsidiary languages for the conduct of 
one’s daily or domestic affairs. In view of this, the figures pertaining to the number of 
persons speaking .these two languages as subsidiary are dealt with together. These two 
subsidiary languages are returned in all by 618,021 persons—Urdu by 468,251 persons and 
Hindi by 149,770. The percentage of the number of persons speaking Urdu or Hindi as 
their subsidiary language to the total number of speakers of all the subsidiary languages 
is 23.3, whereas the percentage of mother-tongue speakers of Urdu and Hindi to the 
total population of the state is only 12 -3. The number of speakers of Urdu or Hindi as a 
subsidiary language to every 1,000 persons speaking either of them as their mother-tongue 
is 270 which is much larger than the corresponding number for any other language. This 
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popularity oi Urdu and Hindi, as subsidiary languages, is due partly to historical reasons 
and partly to the multi-lingual nature of the state. Urdu has been for decades now and 
still continues to be, in a manner, the official language of the state. Earlier to that, Per¬ 
sian held the privileged position for many centuries. Until very recently, Urdu was almost 
the sole medium of instruction in the secondary and higher stages of education. Urdu or 
Hindi continues to be the lingua franca of the state, particularly in the urban areas. 
They are almost the only medium of expression when people of different linguistic regions 
in the state unacquainted with each other’s mother-tongue converse with one another. In 
many cases such persons, even when they are acquainted with the regional languages 
concerned, prefer to express themselves in these languages. In fact, it is very common to 
find literate persons with the same regional language as their mother-tongue talking with 
each other in Urdu or Hindi. Urdu or Hindi films, novels, newspapers, etc., are no 
where, south of the Vindhyas, as popular as in this state. 

18. Kannada as a Subsidiary Language .— The percentage of Kannada subsidiary 
speakers to the total number of speakers of all subsidiary languages is appreciably high 
as compared with the percentage of the speakers of Kannada as mother-tongue to the 
total population of the state. The respective percentages are 16.0 and 10.5. For 
every 1,000 persons speaking Kannada as their mother-tongue, there are 217 persons 
speaking Kannada as a subsidiary language. This proportion is second only to Urdu and 
Hindi. It mav look strange that a language which is comparatively less important than 
Telugu and Marathi, either from the point of view of numbers or of the economic condition 
of the mother-tongue speakers, should account relatively for such a high proportion of 
the subsidiary speakers. But a close study of the figures makes it obvious that it is 
actually its weakness in numbers as a mother-tongue language that leads to its strength 
as a subsidiary one. Compared with Telugu or Marathi in their respective areas, Kannada 
is the least entrenched in the state in Kannada tracts. For example Telugu, Urdu and Mara¬ 
thi mother-tongue speakers together account for nearly 35 per cent of the total population 
in Raichur District, 40 per cent in Gulbarga District and 70 per cent in Bidar District. 
Yet Kannada accounts for the majority of the people, or the largest number of the people, 
in a majority of the tahsils of these three districts. Thus, a comparatively large number 
of persons with mother-tongues other than Kannada have to use the language in their 
daily or domestic life. It is not without interest to note here that the proportions of the 
bilingual returns in the three districts of Bidar, Gulbarga and Raichur, to the total popu 
lation of the district are among the highest in the state. In Bidar District, though the 
mother-tongue returns for Marathi are more than that of Kannada, the subsidiary returns 

for Kannada exceed that for Marathi. 

‘ 19. Other Subsidiary Languages .—Lambadi is one of the important languages in the 

state. But while the mother-tongue speakers of the language account for 3 per cent ot the 
total population, subsidiary speakers of the language constitute only 0.2 per cent ot the 
total subsidiary returns. This low percentage of Lambadi as a subsidiary language is due 
simply to the fact that Lambadas do not constitute a majority in any tract ot the stare, 
and, therefore, no other mother-tongue group is forced to adopt their language in t 
conduct of its daily or domestic affairs. Further, the economic status of the Lambadas 
is not attractive enough to induce others to learn or speak their language. Ihe , suo 
diary returns for Gondi (and Yerukala Bhasha) are also meagre because of almost similar 
reasons. Of all the languages in the state, Tamil is the most balanced as between me 

returns for mother-tongue and subsidiary languages. Its percentage in both the categ rie 
is 0.3 of the total returns. This is due to the fact that a large number of immigrant 
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Andhras Malayalis and Urdu speaking people from Madras and other southern states 
have returned Tamil as their subsidiary language. Returns for Tamil as a subsidiary 
language are particularly concentrated in Hyderabad City and Tungabhadra Projc 
Camps 8 Marwari and Gujarati are also returned by a few persons as subsidiary languages. 
The major portion of Marwari returns are presumably from the Marathi and Hindi 
speaking employees of Marwadi employers. A large number of the Gujarati subsidiary 
returns & are apparently due to immigrant Muslim trading classes from Saurashtra and 
Bombay States returning the language as subsidiary to their mother-tongues. 

20 Extent of Bilingualism among important Mother-Tongue Groups.— fable G indicates 

(i) the number of persons who speak Telugu, Marathi, Urdu, Kannada, Lambadi and Hindi 
as mother-tongue, (ii) the number of persons belonging to each of these six mother-tongue 
groups who speak a subsidiary language in addition to their respective mother-tongues, 
(Hi) the percentage of the number of persons in each of these six mother-tongue groups 
speaking a subsidiary language in addition to their respective mother-tongues to the 
total number of persons speaking the language as mother-tongue— i.e., the percentage of 

(ii) to (i) _and (iv) the percentage distribution of the number of persons speaking a sub¬ 

sidiary language in each mother-tongue group as amongst five of the main subsidiary 
languages of the state, namely, Telugu, Marathi, Urdu, Kannada and Hindi. 


Table 6 



Number 

Percentage 


speaking a 

of the 


Number subsidiary 

number in 

Mother- 

of mother- language in 

Col. (3) 

tongue 

tongue addition to 
speakers their mother- 

to the 

■ num ber 
• 


tongue in 

m 


Col. (1) 

Col. (2) 

(i) 

(2) (3) 

(4) 

Telugu 

.. 8,921,524 508,930 

5.7 

Marathi 

.. 4,541,982 368,358 

8.1 

Urdu 

. . 2,159,214 833,776 

38.6 

Kannada 

.. 1,961,901 261,536 

13.3 

Lambadi 

. . 553,412 367,350 

66.4 

Hindi 

.. 133,733 71,325 

53.3 


Break-up of tiie percentages in col. (4) according 

TO THE SUBSIDIARY LANGUAGES RETURNED 


-_A. 


Telugu 

Marathi 

Urdu 

Kannada 

Hindi 

Other 

subsidiary 

languages 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

• • 

0.9 

3.0 

1.3 

0.4 

0.1 

2.7 

• • 

2.2 

1.6 

1.5 

0.1 

18.5 

11.1 

• • 

8.5 

0.4 

0.1 

5.7 

4.6 

2.2 

• • 

0.7 

0.1 

44.6 

12.2 

2.4 

7.0 

0.1 

0.1 

10.8 

23.5 

15.3 

3.0 

• • 

0.7 


As is Hciturcil the speakers of Telugu., iNIcircithi cind ICunricicici us mother-tongues, in the 
order mentioned, are the least bilingual of the major mother-tongue groups. This is due 
to the simple fact that the mother-tongue speakers of these languages are in a majority, 
or an overwhelming majority, in their respective tracts, and are thus least compelled to use 
other Indian languages in their daily or domestic life. More than half the number of 
persons speaking a 'subsidiary language among the Telugu mother-tongue speakers, 
slightly less than half the number among the Marathi mother-tongue speakers and only 
about one fifth the number among the Kannada mother-tongue speakers, speak Urdu or 
Hindi as a subsidiary language. Among the Telugu mother-tongue speakers, Kannada is 
more current as a subsidiary language than Marathi. Among the Marathi mother-tongue 
speakers, Telugu is more current than Kannda as a subsidiary. Among the Kannada 
mother-tongue speakers, Telugu is more current than Marathi as a subsidiary language. 
The number of persons speaking a subsidiary language among the Urdu mother-tongue 
speakers is very high. The extent of bilingualism among these persons is about thrice 
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that among' the Kannada mother-tongue speakers, about five times that among the 

Marathi mother-tongue speakers and about seven times that among the Telugu 

mother -tongue speakers. This is easily explained by the fact that, except in some urban 

tia ec.s the Urdu mother-tongue speakers are in a small minority and circumstances compel 

diem to be acquainted with the regional language for the conduct of their daily and 

domestic life. I he Lambadi mother-tongue speakers are the most bilingual of the people 

m the state. As many as 66.4 per cent of them speak an Indian language as subsidiary to 

their mother-tongue over 63 per cent of them speaking Telugu. Marathi or Kannada. 

Inis is due to thelact. that the Lambadas live mostly in rural areas, where one or the other of 

these three regional languages preponderates, and the Lambadas have perforce to adopt 

them in their daily life. The Lambadi and Urdu mother-tongue speakers together account 

for about 65, o2 and 5.3 per cent, of the speakers of Telugu, Marathi and Kannada as a 
subsidiary language. 


21 . The extent of Bilingualism in the Districts .—Table 7 gives the number of bilingual 

returns, i.e. , the number of persons commonly speaking an Indian language in addition 

to their mother-tongue, for each district of the state together with its percentage to the 
total population. 


Table 7 


District 

Number of 
subsidiary 

(1) 

speakers 

(2) 

Hyderabad State 

2,653,11 8 

Aurangabad 

IG‘2,018 

Parbhani 

89,822 

Nanded 

178,229 

Bidar 

258,531 

Bhir 

75,925 

Osmanabad 

110,481 

Hyderabad 

303,223 

Mahbubnagar 

168,292 


Percentage 

to total 

District 

population 

(3) 

(i) 

14.2 

Raichur 

13.8 

Gulbarga 

8.9 

Adilabad 

18.8 

Nizamabad 

22.0 

Medak 

9.2 

Karim nagar 

13.7 

Warangal 

20.1 

Nalgonda 

14.2 


Number of 

Percentage 

subsidiary 

to total 

speakers 

population 

(2) 

(3) 

199,428 

17.8 

305,510 

21.1 

191,294 

21.2 

100,293 

18.0 

92,447 

9.0 

77,548 

4.9 

219,847 

13.9 

119,330 

7.7 


It will be noted from the table that the percentage of returns to the total population 
is above 20 in the districts of Bidar, Adilabad, Gulbarga and Hyderabad. If it is assumed 
that returns lor subsidiary languages would be negligible among children who have not 
completed six years of age and such children—on the basis of age statistics compiled 
during the present census—constitute about 16.2 per cent of the total population of the 
state, then in these four districts, among persons aged six years and above, roughly one out 
of every four is bilingual. As is natural, in the districts where the speakers of any one 
mother-tongue predominate overwhelmingly, the proportion of bilingual returns to the 
total population is small. 


22 . Total Speakers of Main Languages .—Table 8 indicates the percentages to the total 
population of the state of (i) the total number of persons speaking Telugu, Marathi, Urdu, 
Kannada, Lambadi or Hindi as their mother-tongue (ii) the total number of persons 
speaking the languages as subsidiary to their respective mother-tongues and (in) the total 
number of persons speaking the languages either as their mother-tongue or as subsidiary 
to their mother-tongue. 
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Table 8 


Language 

a) 


Percentage of mother 
tongue speakers to 
total population 


Percentage of subsidiary 
speakers to total 
population 



Percentage of total 
speakers to total 
population 



Telugu 

Marathi 

Urdu 

Kannada 

Lambadi 

Hindi 


47.8 

5.4 

53.2 

24.8 

3.1 

27.4 

11.6 

2.5 

14.1 

10.5 

2.3 

12.8 

3.0 

0.0 

3.0 

0.7 

0.8 

1.5 


If figures for Pardesi are combined with those of Hindi, the percentages for Hindi 
under columns (2), (3) and (4) would be 0.8, 0.8 and 1.6 respectively. Thus, though 
Telugu is not the mother-tongue of the majority of the people in this state, the total 
number of persons speaking the language, either as their mother-tongue or subsidiary to 
their mother-tongue, is more than half of the state’s population. 


23. Tahsilwise Mother-Tongue Figures in certain Bilingual and Multi-Lingual Areas 
of the State. —The above analysis is based on language figures sorted and tabulated in 
1951-52 for certain rural and urban tracts in each district of the state on lines prescrib¬ 
ed by the Government of India. Subsequently, in 1953-54, at the instance of the 
Government of Hyderabad and with the concurrence of the Government of India, 
mother-tongue figures for the three regional languages of Telugu, Marathi and Kannada’ 
and as well as the tribal and Lambadi groups of languages in so far as Adilabad District 
.is concerned, were sorted and tabulated for individual villages and towns in all the tracts 
in the bilingual and multi-lingual areas of the state. Tahsilwise figures with percen¬ 
tages, based on the subsequent sorting in 1953-54,. are given in Appendix D. 


Summary— At the 1951 census, as many as 238 languages were returned as mother-tongues in this 
state. But this number would be considerably reduced if analysed bv philologists as many of the mother- 
tongues represent only dialects or caste dialects. Of these mother-tongues, the only 13 which account for 
more than 10,000 speakers are Telugu claiming 8.9 millions or 48 percent of the total population Marathi 
4.5 millions or 24 per cent, Urdu 2.2 millions or 12 per cent, Kannada 2.0 millions or 11 per cent Lambadi 
claiming about 550,000 persons or 3 per cent of the population, Hindi about 130,000 or 0.7 per cent, Gondi 
about 91,000 or 0.5 per cent, Tamil and Marwari about 54,000 or 0.3 per cent each, Koya about 34.000 or 
0.2 per cent, Ycrukala about 24,000 or 0.1 per cent, Gujarati about 22,000 or 0.1 per cent and Pardesi about 
14,000 persons or again about 0.1 per cent. The last is actually only a dialect of Hindi. 


Telugu mother-tongue speakers predominate in the six eastern districts of Karimnagar, Nalgonda Medak 
Mahbubnagar, Nizamabad and Warangal, wherein they claim 94, 89, 88, 84, 82 and 82 per cent respectively 
of the total population They are also in a majority, though not overwhelming, in the remaimn* two 

eastern districts of Adilabad and Hyderabad, forming 56 percentof the population of the former and 53 of the 
latter. If figures pertaining to Hyderabad City are excluded, their percentage in Hyderabad District increases to 
as much as 86. But within Adilabad District itself, their percentage declines to about 9 in Rajura II in 
Kmwat and i2 in Utnoor- yielding the numerical superiority to Marathi mother-tongue speakers in the first two 
and to Gondi speakers in the third of these tahsils. In addition to these eight eastern districts, they account for a 
majority, or the largest proportion, of the population in Mudhol Tahsil of Nanded wherein they form about 
45 per cent; Narayankhed and Zahirabad Tahsils of Bidar District wherein they constitute 

SfVrffitr* • T “ dUr "* S '™» IW-a- o' G,,lb.rg, K, f ri 0 ,b“"e t they torn, aCi 

wherein tw 4 ^ rcs P ectlvel yi and, lastly, Alampur, Gadwal and Raichur Tahsils of Raichur District 

Srd Thefr a nT Unt v f0r 87 P , er Cent ° f the P°l ,u,ation of the first two tahsils taken together and 44 of the 
third. Their proportion ,s also appreciable in Yadgir Tahsil of Gulbarga District and DeZ T ,?', , f 

Nanded District although Kannada speaker claim more than half of the pon laGon in the fnrTnl °i 
“ — '«* * «* *<*»! 1 in 
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Marathi mother-tongue speakers predominate in the five north-western districts of Bhir, Osmanabad, 
Parbliani. Aurangabad and Nanded, wherein they account for 87, 84, 84, 76 and 66 per cent respectively of 
Ike population. Thus, they are not so well entrenched in their home areas as Telugu speakers are in their 
own. Again, within Nanded District itself, their percentage declines to 34 in Mudhol Tahsil wherein they 
lose Jhur numerical superiority to Telugu speakers. But they are in a decisive majority in the three tahsils 
of Ahmedpur, Nilanga and Udgir in Bidar District , forming about 87, 80 and 76 per cent respectively of the 
population oi the three tahsils. They also account for about 64 per cent of the population in Rajura Tahsil 
and 43 in Kinwat Tahsil of Adilabad District. Their relative numbers are also appreciable, though they do 
not constitute the most numerous lingual group, in Santpur and Blialki Tahsils of Bidar District and Sirpur, 
Asifabad and Boath Tahsils of Adilabad District, forming 38. 37, 29, 24 and 20 per cent respectively of 
their population. 


Kannada mother-tongue speakers account for 63 per cent of the population in Raiehur and 55 in Gul- 
barga District. But within these two districts they lose their numerical superiority to Telugu speakers in Alam- 
pur, Gadwal and Raiehur Tahsils in case of tlie former and Kodangal, Tandur and Seram Tahsils in case of the 
latter. Their percentage is, however, as much as 37 in case of both Raiehur and Seram Tahsils. They 
are also the most numerous among the speakers of all mother-tongues, in Bidar, Humnabad, Bhalki and 
Santpur (Aurad) Tahsils of Bidar District—accounting for about 48 per cent of the population in each of the 
first three and 41 in the last of these tahsils. In addition to these tahsils, the number of Kannada mother- 
tongue speakers is also appreciable in Zahirabad and Narayankhcd Tahsils of Bidar District and Deglur 
Tahsil of Nanded District, wherein they account for 21, 20 and 20 per cent respectively of the population. 
It will thus be obvious that among the mother-tongue speakers of the three regional languages of the state 
Kannada speakers are the least entrenched in their own areas. 


Urdu mother-tongue speakers are not in a majority in any district of the state. Their percentage to the 
total population is 35 in Hyderabad District, 16 in both Gulbarga and Bidar, 14 in Aurangabad, ranges bet¬ 
ween 10 and 12 in Nanded, Parbliani and Nizamabad and between 5 and 10 in Raiehur, Medak, Bhir, Osman- 
abad, Mahbubnagar, Adilabad and Warangal and is just about 4 in both Nalgonda and Karimnagar. They 
are, however, heavily concentrated in urban areas, especially in the larger of the urban units. They account 
for 34 per cent of the total urban population of the state. 

Lamhadi mother-tongue speakers, although they originally migrated to this state along with the Mus- ■ 
lims or Moghul armies during the 17th Century, are now, except in case of Gulbarga District, concentrated in 
areas least associated with Muslim rule in the Deccan. They form about 9 per cent of the population in 
Warangal District, 6 in Nalgonda, 5 in Mahbubnagar, 4 in both Gulbarga and Adilabad, 3 in Nizamabad, 2 
in each of the five districts of Parbhani, Nanded Aurangabad, Medak and Bidar and about 1 in all the re¬ 
maining districts. More than half of them in the state are in the extreme southern districts of Warangal* 
Nalgonda and Mahbubnagar. Unlike the Urdu speakers, they are concentrated in rural areas. 


Hindi mother-tongue speakers arc most conspicuous in Hyderabad and Aurangabad Districts claiming 
8 per cent of the population in both of them. Their percentage is less than one in all the other districts. 
The Hindi speakers, like the Urdu speakers, are concentrated in urban areas. All but 612 of the Gondi 
speakers are from Adilabad District, almost wholly from its villages. Similarly, the overwhelming majority 
of the Koya speakers are from Warangal District. The other tribal languages now returned in the state 
include Bhili, Kolami and Naikopodi. Speakers of all the tribal languages in the state number 143,652. 
Thus, only about 40 per cent of the Scheduled Tribes in the state have returned tribal languages—the rest 
having recorded their mother-tongue as Telugu or Marathi. The Tamil and Gujarati speakers are also con¬ 
centrated in urban areas—the former mainly in Hyderabad City and the Tungabhadra Project Camps and 
the latter in Hyderabad City and Aurangabad, Jalna and Nizamabad Towns. The Marwari speakers are 
mostly from Hyderabad City, the bigger of the other urban units and in Marathi tracts. The Yerukala , 
speakers are chiefly from the Telugu areas*—the speakers of the allied dialects of Kaikadi , numbering about 
4,000, and Korava y numbering about 2,600, are, however, mostly from the Marathi and Kannada areas res¬ 
pectively. 

At the 1951 Census, 2,653,118 persons, or 14.2 per cent of the state’s population, was bilingual in the 
sense that they spoke at least one Indian language ur dialect in addition to their mother tongue in their daily 
or domestic life. Districtwise, the corresponding percentage is slightly in excess of 20 in Bidar, Adilabad, 
Gulbarga and Hyderabad, ranges between 15 and 20 in Nanded and Raiehur, between 10 and 15 in Mahbub¬ 
nagar, Warangal, Aurangabad, Osmanabad and Nizamabad, between 5 and 10 in Bhir, Medak, Parbhani 
and Nalgonda and is about 5 in Karimnagar. Thus, bilingualism is fairly extensive in this state. In fact, 
it could be said that in the first four of these districts one out of every four persons aged 6 years and above is 

bilingual. 


* 
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The total number of subsidiary languages returned in this state in 1951 was 69. The figures for sub¬ 
sidiary languages are, however, subject to the limitation that they are confined to only one of the subsidiary 
languages, if any, spoken by each person—the one which is most used in daily or domestic life in addition 
to the mother-tongue. But of these subsidiary languages only five are spoken by more than 100,000 persons 
each. The insignificance of the rest of them would be evident from the fact that only six of them could indi¬ 
vidually claim from about 1,000 to 8,000 speakers. The five main subsidiary languages in the state are 
Telugu, Marathi, Urdu, Kannada and Hindi, accounting for about 38, 22, 18, 16 and 6 per cent respectively 
of the total subsidiary returns—there is, however, hardly any distinction between Urdu and Hindi in this 
state especially when they are used as subsidiary languages. Lambadi and Urdu mother-tongue speakers 
are responsible for about 65 per cent of the Telugu and over 50 of both the Marathi and Kannada subsidiary 
returns. The overwhelming majority of the rest of the subsidiary returns for each of these three regional 
languages are from the mother-tongue speakers of the other two of them. Marathi mother-tongue speakers, 
however, contribute slightly more than the Kannada mother-tongue speakers to the Telugu subsidiary 
returns ; Kannada mother-tongue speakers contribute slightly more than the Telugu mother-tongue speakers 
to the Marathi subsidiary returns ; and Telugu mother-tongue speakers contribute considerably more than 
the Marathi mother-tongue speakers to the Kannada subsidiary returns. Naturally, the speakers of these 
regional languages contribute the overwhelming majority of the subsidiary returns for Hindi and, more espe¬ 
cially, Urdu. The proportion of the number of persons speaking a language as subsidiary, for every 1,000 
speaking it as their mother-tongue, is very heavy in case of Urdu and Hindi taken together, fairly appre¬ 
ciable in case of Kannada, not very significant in case of Marathi and, more especially, Telugu, and, lastly, 
literally microscopic in case of Lambadi. The actual proportions being 270, 217, 129, 112 and 7 respectively. 
This popularity of Urdu (or Hindi) as a subsidiary language is due to the fact that it is the lingua franca 
for the state. Similarly, the greater popularity of Kannada as compared with either Telugu or Marathi, 
or of Marathi as compared with Telugu in this regard, actually reflects its comparatively ‘slender’ majority 
in its own region. Lambadi is not current as a subsidiary language merely because it is neither a regional 
language nor (like Urdu or Hindi) a lingua franca . Again, among the major mother-tongue groups, Lam¬ 
badi, Hindi and Urdu mother-tongue speakers are the most bilingual in the state. This is due to the fact 
that they are in a minority in all areas and are compelled to use the regional language in their daily or domes¬ 
tic life. For exactly opposite reasons, Telugu, Marathi and Kannada mother-tongue speakers are, in the 
order mentioned, the least bilingual in this state. 




SECTION II 


Variations since 1901 


~4. Limitations. 


- In any analysis of the figures relating to the speakers of the prin¬ 
cipal languages m this state, as ascertained during the present and the preceding censuses 
due allowance will have to be made for two factors. The first of these is the grotesque 
increase of the figures relating to Urdu mother-tongue and subsidiary speakers at the 1941 
Census. The second is the lack of uniformity in the procedure adopted, from census to 
census, with regard to the question pertaining to bilingualism, that is the subsidiary 
language. These two factors are dealt with in detail in the following paragraphs. 


-5. J 941 Ret urns J or Urdu Speakers. —(l)The 1941 Census figures for Urdu mother- 
tongue and subsidiary speakers, like the 1941 Census figures pertaining to Muslims * are 
definitely exaggerated. This would be obvious from Table 9 indicating the percentage 
variation of the total population, Muslim population, and the number of Urdu mother- 
tongue and subsidiary speakers for each decade beginning with 1891-1901. 


Decade 

(1) 

1891-1901 

• • 

Percentage 
variation 
of total 
population 

(2) 

— 3.4 

Table 9 

Percentage 
variation 
of Muslim 
population 

(8) 

+ 1.5 

Percentage variation 
of the number of 
Urdu mother- 
tongue speakers 

(4) 

— 3.3 

Percentage variation 
of the number of 
Urdu subsidiary 
speakers 

(*) 

• • 

1901-1911 

• • 

+ 20.0 

+ 19.5 

+ 15.8 

• • 

1911-1921 

• • 

— 6.8 

— 6.0 

— 3.8 

• • 

1921-1931 

• • 

+ 15.8 

+ 18.2 

+ 16.8 

• • 

1931-1941 

• • 

+ 13.2 

+36.7 

+43.1 

+396.5 


The increase in the figures of both the Muslims and Urdu speakers during the decade 
1931-1941 is fantastic. The increase recorded at the 1941 Census in the Muslim figures 
has been examined elsewhere*. As regards Urdu mother-tongue speakers, in all the pre- 
viou, decades, except during 1931-1941, the increase or decrease in their numbers closely 
approximated to the increase or decrease in the total population of the state. There is 
no demographic justification for supposing that natural factors would have led to the 
staggering increase in the number of Urdu speakers during the decade 1931-1941. There 
were no revolutionary changes in the ‘linguistic’ habits of the people in the state during 
this period. Neither did the decade w itness any large scale immigration of Urdu mother- 
tongue speakers from other parts of India. At best, the number of such immigrants 
may have been more than the number in the preceding decade by a couple of thousands. 
In 1931, there were 1,507,272 Urdu mother-tongue speakers in the state. If it is assumed 
that this number increased by even 19.2 per cent during the decade 1931-1941, that is by 
6 per cent more than that of the total population of theState—the assumption of such a 
high percentage is incompatible with the increase recorded by Urdu mother-tongue spea¬ 
kers during all the other decades—then the number of Urdu speakers would have amounted 
to 1,796,668 in 1941. At the 1941 Census, 305,595 persons born outside the state were 
enumerated in this state. Even if it is assumed that all these immigrants entered the 

• Vide paragraph 10 of Chapter VII. 
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state during the decade 1931-1941 only, and were entirely made up of Urdu mother- 
tongue speakers, which is again an absurd supposition, the total number of Urdu mother- 
tongue speakers in 1941 could have been only 2,102,263, i.e., less by about 50,000 of the 
actual number of 2,156,661 recorded at the 1941 Census. It may be of interest to note 
here that during the decade 1931-1941 while the percentage increase of the total population 
•of as many as seven districts was less than 10, of eight districts above 10 and of only one 
district, namely Hyderabad District including Hyderabad City, above 40, the percentage 
increase of the number of Urdu mother-tongue speakers was less than 10 in only one 
district and less than 20 in only another. It was above 20 in two districts, above 30 in 
six, above 40 in two, above 50 in two, above 60 in one, and almost 90 in vet another! 

(2) As stated above, no figures were collected regarding subsidiary languages earlier 
to the 1931 Census. Thus, comparative figures for Urdu subsidiary speakers during the 
previous decades are not available. Even then it is obvious that the percentage increase 
of 396.5 recorded during 1931-1941 for Urdu subsidiary speakers, could have no basis in 
reality. According to the 1941 Census, in the state as a whole, out of the 14,181.873 
non-Urdu mother-tongue speakers, 2,238,264 persons were using Urdu ‘ at home or in 
business’. According to the 1951 age break-up, this would mean that roughly 20 per 
cent of them aged six years or above spoke Urdu as a subsidiary language. This is a 
staggering percentage considering the fact that Urdu is not generally understood and 
much less spoken in the predominantly rural areas of the state. The irregularity in these 
returns, or in the compilation of these returns, would be obvious from the fact that the 
similar percentage of Urdu subsidiary speakers among the mother-tongue speakers of 
languages other than Urdu in Adilabad District, the most backward in the state, was about 
66 . Split up sexwise, the percentage in the district was 73 for males and about 60 for fe¬ 
males. It is impossible to accept that this huge proportion of the overwhelmingly illiterate 
women of Adilabad District with Telugu, Marathi, Gondi, Kolami, etc., as their mother- 
tongue would have been speaking Urdu as a subsidiary language. It would have been re¬ 
markable if even 10 per cent of them understood Urdu. How irregular the returns are 
would be obvious from yet another illustration. Among the comparatively advanced wo¬ 
men in Hyderabad City with Telugu as their mother-tongue, the corresponding percentage 
of Urdu subsidiary speakers was less than 37 but among the illiterate and backward women 
of Adilabad District with Telugu as their mother-tongue it was 60. 

26. Differences in Approach to the Question regarding Bilingualism.— Figures re^ardino- 
bilingualism were collected in this state for the first time during the 1931 Census, fn 1931’ 
the language or languages, if any, habitually spoken by each person in addition to liis 
mother-tongue in his daily or domestic life were ascertained and recorded. The Census 
Tabulation Office, however, tabulated bilingual data only with regard to Teluo-u, Marathi 
Urdu and Kannada as returned by speakers of thirteen important mother-tongues in the’ 
state. In 1941, the language or languages, if any, generally spoken by each^person in 
addition to the mother-tongue at home or in business were ascertained and recorded 
The Census Tabulation Office, however, tabulated bilingual data again only with regard 
to Telugu, Marathi, Urdu and Kannada, but for this purpose it appears to have taken 
into account the speakers of almost all the mother-tongues in the state. In 1951 as 
already indicated in paragraph 1 above, the Indian language, if anv, spoken bv each person 
commonly ,i.e in his daily or domestic life, in addition to the mother-toneme was 
ascertained and recorded. In case a person spoke more than one language as such ’then 
the one most commonly spoken by him was entered in the census slip. The Tabulation 
Office made full use of all the answers to this question and tabulated bilingual data for all 
languages and dialects returned by speakers of all mother-tongues without any exception 
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whatsoever. Other things being equal, the numbers returned for all the subsidiary' 
languages, her., Telugu, Marathi, Urdu and Kannada, should have been considerably 
heavier in 1941 and 1931 than in 1951, because in 1941 and 1931 any number of subsidiary 
languages spoken by a person could be recorded but in 1951 the entry was limited to only 
one. In this multilingual state, the number of persons speaking more than one subsidiary 
language is considerable. Contrary to this, the tabulation procedure adopted in 1941 and 
1931 must have led to the underrating of the actual number of total returns, whereas the 
1951 procedure reflected the number actually returned. Anyway, these factors and the 
relative decline in the importance of Urdu and the corresponding increase in the importance 
of the regional languages in dilferent degrees, the growing popularity of Hindi as a sub¬ 
sidiary language, the exaggeration of Urdu figures in 1941, etc., make it very difficult to 
analyse the actual trends in bilingualism in this state. 

27. Variations in the Number of Speakers of Important Mother-Tongues since 1901 .— 
Table 10 indicates the percentage variation during the last five decades of the total 
population of the state and the mother-tongue speakers of Telugu, Marathi, Urdu, Kannada, 
Lambadi, Hindi and the Tribal languages and dialects, who together accounted for about- 
99 per cent of the total population of the state in 1951. 


Table 10 


Mother-tongue 

( 1 ) 

All Languages 

Telugu 

Marathi 

Urdu 

Kannada 

Lambadi 

Hindi 

Tribal 


1901-1011 

1911-1921 

1921-1931 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

+ 20.0 

— 6.8 

+ 15.8 

4- 23.7 

— 5.5 

+ 15.8 

+ 20.7 

— 5.7 

+ 14.9 

+ 15.8 

3.8 

+ 16.8 

+ 7.6 

— 8.5 

+ 5.4 

+ 07.6 

— 44.3 

-j- 61.8 

— 57.4 

— 16.8 

+ 350.8 

+ 3.0 

— 10.9 

+ 18.8 


1931-1941 

1941-1951 

1901-1951: 

(5) 


(3) 

(7) 

+ 13.2 

4- 

14.2 

+ 67.4 

+ 7.9 

+ 

18.7 

+ 73.3 

+ 4.2 

+ 

15.1 

+ 56.8 

+ 43.1 

+ 

0.1 

+ 86.4 

+ 6.4 

+ 

13.8 

+ 25.6 

+ 95.1 

+ 

32.2 

+359.7 

+ 201.4 

— 

3.5 

+864.9 

+ 85.9 

— 

9.8 

+ 82.9 


The percentages given in Tabic 10 arc not based on figures as adjusted to correspond 
to the inter-state transfers of villages effected during the decade 1941-1951. But the 
population involved in these transfers is so meagre that the adjustment, even if possible, 
is not likely to lead to any material alteration in the pattern indicated in the table, f ur¬ 
ther, in order to follow a uniform policy, figures pertaining to the dialects, not included 
under one or the other of the above mother-tongues at the 1951 Census, have also been 
subtracted from the corresponding figures of the preceding censuses. Table 11 below 
indicates the mother-tongue pattern of the population of the state as recorde a eac 
the censuses since 1901, in terms of the percentage of the number of speakers of the motner- 
tongue languages indicated above to the total population of the state. 


Mother-tongue 

0 ) 

Telugu 

Marathi 

Urdu 

Kannada 

Lambadi 

Hindi 

Tribal 

Others 


1001 

( 2 ) 

40.2 

26.0 

10.4 

14.0 

1.1 

0.3 

0.7 

1.3 


Table 11 


1911 

1921 

(3) 

(4) 

47.6 

48.2 

26.1 

26.4 

10.0 

10.4 

12.6 

12.8 

1.8 

1.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.6 

0.6 

1.2 

0.9 


1931 

1941 

(5) 

(0) 

48.2 

46.0 

26.2 

24.1 

10.4 

13.2 

11.2 

10.6 

1.5 

2.6 

0.3 

0.8 

0.6 

1.0 

1.6 

1.7 


1951 

(7) 

47.8 

24.3 

11.6 

10.5 

8.0 

0.7 

0.8 

!.«• 




* 
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The percentages in Table 11 are again based on figures which are not adjusted to 
correspond to the present territories of the state. But even if they are so adjusted, the per¬ 
centages given in the table will not be affected on account of the small numbers involved 
in the inter-state transfer of villages during 1941-1951. 


28. Analysis of the Variations in the Number of Speakers of Important Mother-T on gues-{ 1 ) 
During the last fifty years, among the speakers of important mother-tongues of the state, 
Hindi mother-tongue speakers have recorded the largest increase. Their number has 
increased by about 365 per cent, and their percentage to the total population has risen 
from 0.3 to 0.7. This increase, over and above the increase recorded by the general 
population, is not merely due to fresh immigrants from northern India but also to the 
increasing number of Hindus recording Hindi, instead of Urdu, as their mother-tongue. 
The decrease of 3.5 per cent in the number of Hindi mother-tongue speakers during the 
decade 1941-1951, is actually converted to an increase of about 6 per cent if returns for 
the allied dialects of Pardesi, Bondili, Brij Bhasha, Bundeli, Purbi, Magadhi, Bihari, 
Kahari, Tirhutiya, Chhattisgarhi and Lodhi are also taken into consideration. Among 
the other important mother-tongues of the state, the increase recorded by Lambadi mother 
tongue speakers is equally remarkable. During the last half a century, their number has 
increased by about 360 per cent and they have improved their percentage to the total 
population from 1.1 to 3.0. This huge increase may be the result, among other factors, 
of better enumeration in rural areas and to the attraction to this state of Lambadas from 
the rest of peninsular India. During the last five decades, Urdu mother-tongue speakers 
have increased by about 86 per cent. Their percentage to the total population of the 
state has increased from 10.4 to 11 . 6 . This increase in their numbers, beyond the in¬ 
crease in the total population of the state, is partly the consequence of fresh immigration 
from outside the state, and partly of indigenous groups of Muslims like Dudekulas and 
I mjaris, returning Urdu, instead of the regional language, in increasing numbers as their 
mother-tongue. The small increase recorded during the decade 1941-1951 among the 
mother-tongue speakers of Urdu, as compared with the increase recorded by the mother- 
tongue speakers of Telugu, Marathi or Kannada, is largely the result of the exaggeration 
of Urdu mother tongue figures at the preceding census. 


( 2 ) During the last half a century, the three regional languages of the state, 
namely, lelugu, Marathi and Kannada, have increased by about 73 , 57 and 26 per cent 
respectively as against the increase in the population of the state by about 67 per cent, 
liut while the percentage of Telugu mother-tongue speakers to the total population of the 
state has risen from 46 2 in 1901 to 47.8 in 1951, that of Marathi and Kannada mother- 

tongue speakers has fallen from 26.0 to 24.3 and 14.0 to 10.5 respectively. The 
comparatively heavy increase recorded by Telugu mother-tongue speakers is merely the 

reflection of the considerably faster rate of growth of the population in the Telugu tracts 
as compared with the rate of growth of the population in the Marathi or Kannada tracts. 

nta Af °i t i h \P°? ula , tl0 1 n ° f the eight districts of Adilabad, Nizamabad, 

f Medak, Hyderabad, Warangal, Nalgonda and Mahbubnagar to the total popu- 
lation of the state which was about 49 in 1901 is now 54 . As against this, the percentage 

and NanStoth t Marathl d “ cts of Aurangabad, Osmanabad, Bhir Parbhani 
corresnonfl' i ^ P°P ulatlon of state has decreased from about 27 to 26. The 
fXen from abou ^^ 8 1 a c f V ? Kannada districts of Raichur and Gulbarga has 

conStut^ToJvTw ° Ut V 8 C< ?,‘ ° ( the '° tal Population ofthe stftein 1901, now 

49 g l langUages in the state durin g the last fifty years generally corresponds 
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to the increase recorded in the population of the three respective regional areas. The 
fact, that the increase in the population of the Telugu districts is, to an extent, due to the 
overall gain of Telugu speaking immigrants from South India is, however, not relevant 

to Ibis analysis. 


(3) The speakers of Tribal languages have increased since 1901 by about 83 per 
cent. Their percentage to the total population of the state is now 0.8 as against 0.7 in 
1901. The absolute figures for the Tribal languages as recorded at all the censuses since 
1901 are given in Table 12. 


Census 

Gondi 

Koya 

Manne 

Table 12 

Kolami 

Naikpodi 

Gotte 

Bhili 

Andhi Total 

Year 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Bhasha 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) (10) 

1901 

59,669 

15,895 

159 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2,836 

78,559 

1911 

65,896 

8,043 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

7,012 

80,951 

1921 

57,016 

11,184 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

3,915 

72,115 

1931 

62,938 

13,149 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

9,619 

85,706 

1941 

109,391 

32,295 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

17,602 

159,288 

1951 

90,816 

83,708 

2,561 

8,325 

268 

4 

7,965 

5 143,652 


But the returns for Tribal languages during the previous censuses have not been very 
satisfactory. This is obvious from the fact that langauges like Naikpodi, Kolami, etc., 
have been recorded in the state for the first time at the 1951 Census. The actual number of 
speakers of the Tribal languages in the preceding censuses must have been appreciably 
more than what the census figures indicate. At any rate, the tendency noticeable other¬ 
wise among the tribal people of this state, is to take to one or the other of the principal 
languages of the districts concerned and discard their attachment to tribal languages or 
dialects. The Kova mother-tongue speakers of Warangal District are taking as fast y 
to Telugu as the Bhils in Aurangabad District are taking to Marathi. Unless some ar i- 
ficial forces intervene to reverse this tendency, it will not be surprising if these anguage 
disappear from the linguistic map of the state—sooner than is generally expected. 


29. Variation in Numbers of Tamil, Marwari and Gujarati Mother-Tongue Speakers. 
In this group of mother-tongues, Tamil speakers indicate the highes increase sme 
beginning of the century. Their number has gone up from 27,4 so in 1901 to 54J90 m 

afso conitcd to thi S P f— . Ou the otLr hand the number of Marwan^speaks. 

if the allied dialects of Rajasthani and Mewari returned by 1,676 and 131 P er ?°nsresp 
tively at the 1951 Census are taken into account, the number of Marwari speak ^ 

adoption of Hindi or Marathi as mother-tongue, or their re turn to 1 :he ir or S” f J ssi ons ), 

from 15,668 to 22,168, i.e., by 41.5 per cent during the last fifty c g omb ined 

allied dialects like Khatri, Ghisadi, Patkan, Jaini an by &bout 88 ^ cen t. 

with Gujarati figures the increase will be from lt>,534 to 31,1 , • . 


49 * 
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30. Variation in the Number of Other Indigenous Mother-Tongues. —During the period 
1901-1951, Yerukala mother-tongue speakers have inereased from 4,774 to 23,602, Kai- 
kadi speakers from 2,380 to 3,942 and Korava speakers from 2,147 to 2,629. Taken 
together the number of speakers of these three dialects has increased from 9,301 to 30,173, 
i.e., by 224.4 per cent. Of the less numerous but interesting groups of dialects mentioned 
in para 12 above, the number of speakers of Waddari has gone up from 940 to 5,702, of 
Pardhi from 446 to 3,510, of Ghisadi from 68 to 1,825, of Dommari from 67 to 693, of 
Kolhati from 94 to 517, and of Tirguli from 5 to 77. There were no returns for Pradhan 
Bhasha, Gopali and Chenehu in 1901. These appreciable increases may be either the 
result of immigration from outside the state or of improved methods of enumeration and 
sorting. The natural tendency among the speakers of such dialects is, however, to adopt 
one or the other of the three regional languages as their mother-tongue. 


31. Variation in Bilingual Figures.— As mentioned in paragraphs 25 and 26 above, 
it is very difficult to analyse the trends in the bilingual returns for the state. The per¬ 
centages of the speakers of Telugu, Marathi, Urdu and Kannada as subsidiary languages to 

the total population of the state as recorded at the 1931, 1941 and 1951 Censuses are given 
in Table 13. 


Table 13 


Census year 

(i) 

1931 

1941 

1951 


Telugu 

Marathi 

Urdu 

Kannada 

Total subsi¬ 
diary returns 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1.6 

0.9 

3.1 

1.7 

7.4 

5.2 

4.0 

13.7 

2.3 

25.2 

5.4 

3.1 

2.5 

2.3 

14.2 


If the reason for the high percentage of the Urdu subsidiary speakers at the 1941 
Census is the fact that at that census the count of subsidiary language was not restricted 
to only one language commonly spoken in addition to the mother-tongue—as done in 
1951—then it will be difficult to explain as to why the corresponding percentages for 
Telugu, Marathi and Kannada subsidiary languages were so low. And ao-ain, if this 
presumption is correct, the 1931 returns for all the languages should have been consider¬ 
ably greater, as there was no difference in the procedure adopted in this regard during the 
1931 and 1941 Censuses. The figures are, however, given for what they are worth. 


32. Index of Languages and Dialects — An index of all the languages, caste dialects 
and dialects returned as mother-tongues in this state since 1901 is given in Appendix ‘E’. 
the census year, or years, during which each of the mother-tongue languages were re¬ 
turned is indicated in brackets against the name of the mother-tongue Fanguage. 


Summart /.—In any analysis of the figures relating to the speakers of the principal languages of the state 
as ascertamed during the present and the preceding censuses, due allowances will have to be made for the 
grotesque exaggeration of Urdu mother-torgue and subsidiary speakers at the 1941 Census and the lack of 

rtb" y ; fr ° m rT SUS t0 census ’ ’ n both the approach to the question relating to subsidiary languages and 

fVnQH. fi f °f/heir returns. The first limitation could, however, be circumvented by ignoring the 1941 
Census figures altogether and resorting to those of the earlier censuses. ignoring tne 1941 


agaimtfthe f 'r y ? GarS the ? in< ?‘ m other-tongue speakers have increased bv over 360 per cent as 

. ' ‘ the percentages given here are based on figures unadjusted to conform to inter-state territnHol 

£T553dS ev ^l W T T" • le to adjust the es the 

ne materially affected This spectacular increase is not only due to fresh immigrants from 
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N °r 11 1 * ■ i ii Tn<li;i. but also to increasing numbers of Hindus recording Hindi, instead of Urdu, as their mother 
tongue, i iimexl striking increase is that of about 360 per cent recorded during the Same period bv the 
Lm. > .h ,,mil,,, -tongue speakers. This increase is perhaps due to the gradual concentration in this state 
o! l„ mikndns Irom the rest of peninsular India and improved enumeration in the backward tracts wherein 
hi' v mostly reside. The Urdu mother-tongue speakers have increased since 1901 by 86 per cent This per 
. ii!age increase, beyond the corresponding percentage increase recorded by the total population of the 
state IS due. among other factors, to indigenous groups of Muslims, like the Dudekulas and Pinjaris, record- 
in" Lnlu as their mother-tongue in greater numbers and fresh immigrants from beyond the state The tri- 
bal languages as a whole(Gondi, Koya,Manne Bhasha, Kolami, Naikpodi, Gotte, Bhi'li and Andhi)have increa- ‘ 
sed by over 80 percent since the beginning of this century. But the previous census returns for this <rroup are 

— —■ om the fact that fairly well known tribal languages (or dia» 

leets) like Kolami and Naikpodi were returned for the first time in this state in 1951. Actually,"the tribes 
of this state are gradually taking to the regional language and, unless some artificial forces intervene, they 
may disappear altogether from the linguistic map of the state sooner than is generally expected. The Telugu, 
Marathi and Kannada mother-tongue speakers have increased since 1901 by 73, 57 and 26 per cent respective¬ 
ly. Thus, among l liese three, only the Telugu speakers have increased at a faster rate than the total popula- 
tion of the state. As against this, the increase in case of Kannada mother-tongue speakers is the least im¬ 
pressive among these three major lingual groups of the state. The marked diversity in the rates of increase 
of these three groups merely reflects the uneven growth of population in the three linguistic regions of the 
state. Fifty years ago, about 49 per cent of the state’s population was accounted fur by the eight Telugu 
districts of Karimnagar, Nalgonda, Mcdak, Mahbubnagar, Nizamabad, Adilabad, Warangal and Hyder¬ 
abad; 27 percent by the five Marathi districts of Aurangabad, Osmanabad, Bhir, Parbhani and Nandcd; 17 
per cent by the two Kannada districts of Raichur and Gulbarga; and lastly 6.8 per cent by the mixed distr¬ 
ict of Bidar. The percentage has now moved upto 54 in case of the Telugu districts and declined to 26 in 
case of the Marathi districts, to 14 in case of the Kannada districts and to 6.3 in case of Bidar. 






CHAPTER VII 

Religion 




SECTION I 

1951 Census Data Regarding Religion 

(The main table relevant to this Section is Table * D ll — Religion' given at page 153 of Part II-A of this Volume). 

Instructions to Enumerators. —During the present census the enumerators were directed 
to ascertain and record the religion of every person enumerated by them. Though 
the enumerators were authorised to explain, whenever they felt the need to do sc, as to 
what exactly the people were called upon to answer in this regard, they were strictly 
enjoned to record the answer only as returned. They were particularly told that if 
any person returned the name of any tribe itself as his or her religion, it should be duly 
recorded as such. Subsequently, i.e., after enumeration, it was found that in a few cases 
the enumerators had also recorded the sect of a person like ‘Roman Catholic Christian’ 
or ‘Shia Muslim’ or ‘Sanatana Dharmi Hindu’, etc., and in a few other cases some deviations 
had been made from the technique specified for the manner of recording answers to the 
question. Fortunately, the atmosphere prevailing in the state during the enumeration 
and pre-enumeration periods was conducive to an academic approach to this question, 
both on the part of the enumerators and of the average citizens, and the few ‘technical’ 
mistakes could easily be corrected in the Tabulation Office. 


2. Composition of the Population according to Beligion.~( 1) The numbers of the 
followers of the difTeient religions in the state, as ascertained at the 1951 Census, together 
with their respective percentages to the total population of the state, are indicated in 


Table 1. 

Religion 


Number 

Percentage 
to Total 

Table 1 

Religion 

Number 

Percentage 
to Total 

(1) 


Returned 

(2) 

Population 

(3) 

a) 

Returned 

(2) 

Population 

(3) 

Hindus 

• • 

16,088,905 

86.24 

Sikhs 

8,449 

0.05 

Muslims 

• • 

2,206,182 

11.83 

Zoroastrians .. 

1,992 

0.01 

Christians .. 

• • 

290,973 

1.56 

Buddhists 

145 

0.00 

Jains 

• • 

80,287 

0.16 

Jews 

16 

0.00 

Tribal 

• • 

24,503 

0.13 

Others 

3,656 

0.02 


(2) Details of the absolute figures given in Table 1, according to the numbers 
returned from rural and urban areas and the percentage of each of these numbers to the 
total rural or urban population of the state, as the case may be, are given in Table 2. 





Table 2 







Rural Area 

Urban Area 

A 

Religion 

(i) 

Hindus .. 
Muslims .. 
Christians 

Jains 

• * • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• 

C 

Number 

(2) 

13,880,395 

1,031,028 

222,425 

16,463 

Percentage 
to Total Rural 
Population 

(3) 

91.45 

6.79 

1.47 

0.11 

t - 

Number 

(4) 

2,208,510 

1,175,154 

68,548 

13,824 

Percentage 
to Total Urban 
Population 

(5) 

63.53 

83.81 

1.97 

0.40 
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Table 2— (Coticld.) 


Religion 

(0 

Tribal 

Sikhs 

Zoroastriuns 

Buddhists 

Jews 

Others 


Rural Area 


Number 

Percentage 
to Total Rural 


Population 

(2) 

(3) 

24,508 

0.10 

1,786 

0.01 

16 

0.00 

60 

0.00 

• • 

2,275 

• • 

0.01 


Urban Area 

--A__ 

l 

Percentage 

Number 

to Total Urban 
Population 

(^) 

(5) 

0,068 

0.19 

1,976 

0.06 

85 

0.00 

10 

0.00 

1,883 

0.04 


1 Ink I.i is 

in Table 3. 


(3) The percentage distribution of the population of each district, in terms 
, Muslims, Christians, Jains, followers of Tribal Religions and Others, is gb 


of 

given 


Table 3 


District 


Hindus 

Muslims 

Christians 

Jains 

Tribal 

Others 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

W 

(«) 

(7) 

Aurangabad . . 

• • 

83.89 

14.10 

1.08 

0.77 

• • 

0.07 

Parbhani 

• • 

88.46 

11.01 

0.05 

0.43 


0.05 

Nanded 

• ■ 

87.01 

11.05 

0.05 

0.12 


0.27 

Bidar 

• • 

81.22 

16.13 

2.40 

0.08 


0.08 

Bhir 

• • 

80.07 

0.38 

0.06 

0.49 


0.10 

Osmanabad 

• • 

80.84 

0.44 

0.04 

0.40 


0.19 

Hyderabad 

• • 

02.66 

34.62 

2.30 

0.14 


0.28 

Mahbubnagar. . 

• • 

01 .01 

8.41 

0.57 

0.00 


0.01 

Raichur 

• • 

80.81 

11.56 

1.51 

0.11 


0.01 

Gulbarga 

• • 

82.00 

15.00 

0.84 

0.17 


0.01 

Adilabad 

• • 

80.03 

6.44 

1.16 

0.02 

2.71 

0.04 

Nizamabad 

• • 

87.52 

10.57 

1.82 

0.03 


0.06 

Medak 

• • 

87.31 

0.53 

3.12 

0.02 


0.02 

Karimnagar . . 

• • 

04.00 

4.01 

1 .35 

0.00 


0.04 

Warangal 

• • 

80.72 

6.31 

3.02 

0.01 


0.04 

Nalgonda 

• • 

02.03 

4.71 

- 2.35 

0.00 

• • 

0.01 


3. Hindus .—The Hindus constitute 86.2 per cent of the population of the state. 
But they are not uniformly preponderant all over the state. Their proportion is heavier 
in the eastern half ( i.e ., in the Telugu tracts) than in the western half of the state (i.e. 9 
the Marathi and Kannada tracts). Again, they are morenumerous in rural than in 
urban areas. The reason for their heavier preponderance in the eastern half of the state 
is not far to seek. Muslim rule in the Deccan was more closely associated with the wes¬ 
tern than the eastern half of the state. Of their six famous capitals in the state, four, 
namely, Aurangabad, Daulatabad, Bidar and Gulbarga, lie well in the western half. 
The remaining two, namely Golconda and Hyderabad, lie almost in the centre of the 
state. This geographical-cum-historical factor led to the concentration of Muslims, 
both by immigration and conversions locally, in the western half of the state. The 
heavier preponderance of Hindus in the other, i.e. 9 the eastern half of the state, is due to 
this concentration of Muslims in the western half. The percentage of Hindus in the eight 
eastern districts of Adilabad, Karimnagar, Warangal, Nalgonda, Hyderabad (excluding 
Hyderabad City), Mahbubnagar, Medak and Nizamabad, taken together is 90.7, as 















HYDERABAD STATE 


Distribution of Population According to Religion 


Absolute figures pertaining to the followers of all religions returned in the districts 
of the State are given in Table D-II in Part II-A of this Volume. The map given over¬ 
leaf indicates the districtwise distribution of population according to the followers of 
(?) Hinduism, (ii) Islam, (Hi) Christianity and (iv) all Other Religions—wherever the per¬ 
centage of each of these categories exceeds 0.1. The actual percentages of the followers 
of these religions to the total population of the district concerned are also indicated in the 
map. The reference for the map as well as the corresponding distribution of the popula¬ 
tion of the State, are given below :— 



-Vote .—In the sectorial representation, a circle of diameter 0.8' is taken as equivalent to 


100,000 persons. 


[P. T. O.] 
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against their corresponding percentage of 85.9 in the eight western districts of Auranga¬ 
bad, Parbhani, Nanded, Bidar, Bhir, Osmanabad, Gulbarga and Raichur. In Hyder¬ 
abad City itself their percentage falls down to 51.9. Their highest percentage is 94.0 
in Karimnagar District and lowest 62.7 in Hyderabad District. But if the figures 
pertaining to Hyderabad City are excluded from those of Hyderabad District, their 
lowest percentage is 81.2 in Bidar District. Though the Hindus constitute 86.2 per 
cent of the total population, they form only 63.5 per cent of the urban population. 

This is again due mainly to the concentration of Muslims—and of the other minorities_ 

in urban areas and, to a smaller extent, to the fact that the more numerous of the Hindu 
castes are agricultural by profession. Districtwise, the percentage of Hindus to the 
total urban population ranges from 78.7 in Karimnagar District to 53.8 in Hyderabad 
District. If Hyderabad City is excluded from the urban areas of Hyderabad District, their 
lowest corresponding percentage is 54.4 in Bidar District. The proportion of the Hindus 
is heaviest in rural areas. Districtwise, their percentage to the total rural population 
is at its lowest 85.4 in Bidar and at its highest 95.4 in Karimnagar. Of the total 
number of Hindus in the state, 86.3 per cent live in villages and only“ 13.7 per cent live 
in towns, whereas about 18.6 per cent of the population of the state is urban. 


4. Muslims .—The Muslims, constituting 11.8 per cent of the state’s population, 
are next in numbers to the Hindus. They are, however, very unevenly distributed 
in the state. ' They are more numerous in the western half of the state than in its eastern. 
And again, compared with the general urban and rural ratio for the state, they are heavily 
concentrated in urban areas. The reasons for their being more numerous iii the western 
half of the state, is, as has already been detailed in paragraph 3 above, its closer associa¬ 
tion with Muslim rule in the Deccan. Their highest percentage is 34.6 in Hyderabad 
District and their lowest is 4.6 in Karimnagar District. In the three districts of Bidar 
Gulbarga and Aurangabad, which contained the former Muslim capitals in the Deccan 
(other than Hyderabad and Golconda in Hyderabad District). Muslims account for 16 1 
16.0 and 14.2 per cent respectively of the total population. Though, the Muslims consti¬ 
tute only 11.8 per cent of the state’s population, their percentage in urban areas is 
as high as 33.8. Their concentration in urban areas is basically due to the fact that 
during all the long reign of the Muslim kings in the Deccan, they held a privileged posi¬ 
tion both in the administrative machinery of the state and in‘the learned profession* 
both of which were, in turn, centered in the bigger of the towns. A comparatively 
recent feature is their increased participation in commercial activities and employment 
in large scale industries. This has further increased their concentration in the urban 
areas of the state In urban area^ their highest percentage is 42.9 in Bidar District and 
their lowest is 18 2 m Warangal District. In Hyderabad City itself, comprising the 

Hyderabad and Secunderabad Municipalities and Cantonments but excluding the other 

urban areas in Hyderabad District, their percentage is as high as 44.7. In Gulbarga and 

rural areas is only 12.0 in Bidar District and their lowest is 3.2 in KarimniUar Distnct 

P f . th< ; t( ? p tal number of Muslims in the state, 53 . 3 per cent live in towns “Hyderabad 
•City itself accounts for 22.0 per cent of their total numbers. riyclerabad 

5. Christians. —The Christians, constituting 1.6 percent of ti,« tro-d ™ i 4.- 
■of the state, are third in point of numbers. Districtwise their hip-hest P ^ atl ° u 
the total population is 3.9 in Waranoal and their lowest is’o 04 in OsmanabMl" Thef 
are the most unevenly distributed of the followers of the three majo. rehgtns in 



state. 


The Christians constitute 2.2 per cent of the population in theTelugu districts- 
of Hyci« rahad. Mahbubnagar, Adilabad, Nizamabad, Medak, Karimnagar, Warangal and 
Nalgoeda : and 0.9 per cent in the Marathi and Kannada districts. In other words, 
74.8 percent of the total Christians live in the former districts and only 25.2 per cent 
in ihc latter. And again, in the Marathi and Kannada areas, they are concentrated 
in Bidar, Aurangabad, Raicliur and Gulbarga Districts. These four districts themselves 
account for 24. G per cent of the total Christian population of the state, Bidar itself accoun¬ 
ting for 10.0 per cent. There is just a sprinkling of Christians in the remaining four 
districts of Parbhani. Nanded, Bhir and Osmanabad, which in all contain only 0.6 per 
cent of the total Christian populat ion of the state. Further, the Christians are considerably 
more urbanised than the Hindus but very much less than the Muslims. Of the total Chris¬ 
tians 76.4 per cent live in villages and 23.6 in towns. In urban areas, their highest per¬ 
centage to the total population is 4.3 in Warangal District and their lowest is 0.08 in 
Osmanabad District. This heavier concentration of the Christians in urban areas is due 
mostly to the immigration of Christians—particularly the educated—from the rural areas. 
In rural aieas, their highest percentage is 3.8 in Warangal District and their lowest is 
0.02 in Nanded District. 


6. Followers of Other Religions. —Hindus, Muslims and Christians cover all but 0.4 
per cent (i.e., 69,048 persons) of the total population. The Jains are the most numerous of 
the residuary group. They number 30,287 and are concentrated in the districts bordering 
Bombay State, namely Aurangabad. Bhir, Osmanabad, Gulbarga and Raichur. These 
five districts account lor 68.9 per cent of their total population in the state. They are 
also found in some strength in Parbhani District and the city of Hyderabad, which account 
for 14.3 and 6.9 per cent respectively of their total population. Next in number 
are the followers of Tribal Religions numbering in all 24,503. They are, however, exclu¬ 
sively confined to Adilabad District. In fact, over 77.0 per cent of them are returned 
from Utnoor Tahsil of this distric t which is generally supposed to be the most ‘aboriginal 
of the tahsils of the state. The Gonds constitute over 76 per cent of these returns and the 
Kolams 12 per cent. All the tribal returns are from rural areas. The Sikhs numbering 
8,449 in the state come next in order. Roughly 60 per cent of the Sikhs are returned 
in about equal numbers from Hyderabad Town and Nanded District. Their concentration 
in Hyderabad Citv is due chiefly 1o their employment in Government Departments and 
in Nanded District, to the faet that Nar.dcel Town is one of their important religious centres 
in the country. The Zoroastrians number 1,992 in the state. Over 99 per cent of them 
are returned from urban areas, Hyderabad City itself accounting for 72.8 per cent. Ihe 
Buddhists in the state number 145. It was found that some inmates of Harijan hostes 
had also returned themselves as such. The Jews in the state number only 16. A consi- 
derable portion of the remaining 3,656 persons arc also Hindus as most of them be.onged o 
sects or castes technically accepted as Hindu. 17 persons returned their religion as 
Manava Dharma and 21 returned themselves as Atheists. 

7. Livelihood Pattern of the Followers of main Religions. — (1) The livelihood pattern 
of the Hindus, Muslims and Christians, with reference to their principal means ol livelihood, 

is given in Table 4. 
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Table 4 




Agricultural classes 



Nov-Aoricultural classes 

_ 



f 

I-Cultivators I[-Cultivators ] 
of land of land 

wholly or wholly or 

mainly mainly 

[ir-Culti- IV-N mi-CuI- 
vating tivating 

labourers owners of 

land ; agri¬ 

Persons wh > 

V-ProJuction 

derive their principal means 
from : — 

_<*s. 

1 

of livelihood 

VIH-Other * 

Religion 

. owned 

unowned 

cultural rent 
receivers 

(other than 
cultivation) 

Vl-Cornrnerce 

VII-Truns- Services and 
port Miscellaneous 

Sources 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(«) 

(7) 

(«) 

(9) 

All Religions 

.. 7,687,627 

1,377,934 

3,199,773 

449,490 

2,525,501 

954,516 

243,192 

2,217,075 


(41.2) 

(7.4) 

(17.2) 

(2.4) 

(13.5) 

(5.1) 

(1.3) 

(11.9) 

Hindus 

7,150,564 

1,276,592 

2,841,218 

307,675 

2,228,139 

627,543 

159,113 

1,438,061 


(44.4) 

(7.9) 

(17.7) 

(2.3) 

(13.9) 

(3.9) 

(1.0) 

(8.9) 

Muslims 

427,158 

76,124 

(3.4) 

266,017 

76,903 

257,788 

306,083 

72.3-44 

723,105 


(19.4) 

(12.0) 

(3.5) 

(11.7) 

(13.9) 

(3.3) 

(32.8) 

Christians 

80,008 

21,554 

84,900 

2,535 

34,133 

3,200 

11,092 

47,436 


(29.6) 

(7.4) 

(29.2) 

(0.9) 

(U-7) 

(1.1) 

(3.8) 

(10.3) 


The figures given in brackets represent the percentage of the numbers under each 
livelihood class to the total number of the followers of the religion concerned. As com- 
pared with the corresponding distribution of the total population of the state, the pro¬ 
portional distribution of Hindus is higher as amongst the ( i ) owner cultivators, (ii) tenant 
cultivators, ( iii) agricultural labourers, and (iv) persons deriving their principal means 
of livelihood from production (other than cultivation), and lower as amongst the (i) non- 
cultivating owners of land, and persons who derive their principal means of livelihood 
from ( ii) commerce, (iii) transport, and (iv) other services and miscellaneous sources. 
Their proportion is particularly low in commerce, and other services and miscellaneous 
sources. In all, about 72 per cent of the Hindus are sustained principally by agricultural 
and 28 per cent by non-agricultural occupations. 

(2) As compared with the corresponding distribution of the total population 
of the state, the proportional distribution of Muslims is higher as amongst (i) non-culti¬ 
vating owners of land, and persons deriving their principal means of livelihood from(ii) 
commerce, (iii) transport, and (iv) other services and miscellaneous sources, and lower 
as amongst the (i) owner cultivators, (ii) tenant cultivators, (iii) agricultural labourers 
and (iu) persons who derive their principal means of livelihood from production (other 
than cultivation). Their proportion among the owner cultivators, tenant cultivators, 
and among agricultural labourers, is as markedly low as their porportion in commerce 
transport and other services and miscellaneous sources is high. In all, about 38 per cent 

of the Muslims subsist chiefly on agricultural and 62 per cent on non-agricultural 
occupations. ° 


TI . , ( 3 ) T , he livelihood pattern of the Christians is distinct from that of both the 

Hindus and the Muslims. They are underrepresented among the owner cultivators, 

n r°r' C ^ 1Va ! : V ng ° wne f of Ia ? d > and among persons who derive their principal means 
of livelihood from production (other than cultivation) and commerce, and overrepresented 

^ 6 f a S ricaltural labourers and the persons who derive their principal means of 
livelihood from transport and other services and miscellaneous sources. Thev have the 
same share as the total population of the state among the tenant cultivators. Particular^ 

67 a nerV P S n^Tt^ W commerce and high proportion in transport. About 

per cent from non-agncultural occupations. g al 311(1 66 
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(4 i About 50 per cent of the Jains derive their principal means of livelihood 
from commerce and over 6 per cent from agricultural rent which are the highest percen¬ 
tages recorded in the respective categories by the adherents of any religion in the state. 
In all, about 33 per cent of them derive their principal means of livelihood from agricul¬ 
tural and 07 per cent from non-agricultural occupations. Over 50 per cent of the Sikhs 
owe their principal means of livelihood to other services and miscellaneous sources, which 
is the highest recorded in the class for the followers of any religion in the state. About 17 

and it percent of the Sikhs subsist chiefly on production (other than cultivation) and com¬ 
merce respectively. About 15 per cent of them depend on agricultural and 85 per cent 
on non-agricultural occupations. Less than 2 per cent of the Zoroastrians in the state 
are engaged in agricultural occupations. But as against the others, they are well distri¬ 
buted among the persons who derive their principal means of livelihood from production 
(oilier than cultivation), commerce, transport and other services and miscellaneous 
sources. Over 22 per cent of the Zoroastrians are principally dependent on production 
(other than cultivation), which is the highest recorded for that class by the followers 
of any religion in the state. 


Summary Oi the total population of 18,655,108 recorded for this state at the 1951 Census, 16,088,905 
or over 86 per cent are Hindus, 2,206,182 or almost 12 per cent are Muslims, and 290,973 or less than 2 per 
cent are Christians. These three account for all but 69,048 or 0,4 per cent of the state’s total population. 
The residuary groups include 30,287 Jains, 24,503 followers of tribal religions, 8,449 Sikhs, 1,992 Zoroastrians. 
145 Buddhists and 16 Jews. 


Districtwise, the percentage of Hindus exceeds 90 in Karimnagar, Nalgonda and Mahbubnagar, is almost 
90 in Bhir, Osmanabad, Warangal and Adilabad. ranges between 85 and 90 in Parbhani, Nanded, Nizamabad, 
Medak and Raichur and between 80 anel 85 in Aurangabael, Gulbarga and Bidar and declines to 68 in Hy¬ 
derabad. They account for as much as 91 per cent of the rural but only 64 per cent of the urban population 
of the state. Their reduced majority in urban areas is due to the concentration of Non-Hindus, especially 
Muslims, in such areas and to the fact that the major Hindu castes are agricultural by profession. Thus, 
their reduced majority in Hyderabad District is simply due to the fact that they form only 52 percent of the 
population of Hyderabad City. Again, Hindus form over 90 per ce nt of the population of the eastern districts 
(excluding Hyderabad City) but less than 86 per cent of that of the western districts of the state. This isalso 
the indirect result of the greater concentration of Muslims in the western half of the state. 


Muslims account for almost 35 per cent of the population of Hyderabad District. Their percentage is 
16 both in Bidar and Gulbarga, 14 in Aurangabad, ranges between 10 and 12 in Namhd, Raichur, Parbhani 
and Nizamabad and between 8 and 10 in Medak, Osmanabad, Bhir and Mahbubnagar, is about 6 both in 
Adilabad and Warangal and is slightly less than 5 in both Nalgonda and Karimnagar. They account 
for only 7 per cent of the rural but as much as for 34 per cent of the state’s urban population—in fact, they 
claim 43 per cent of the urban population in Bidar District. Similarly, they constitute 45 per cent of the 
population of Hyderabad City. Appreciably over one-fifth of the state’s Muslim population is returned from 
this city itself. This concentration of Muslims in Hyderabad District (i.e., Hyderabad City) in the western 
rather than the eastern districts of the state and in the urban than in the rural areas is primarily the result of 
historical factors. The Christians, more than the Muslims and much more so than the Hindus, are very un¬ 
evenly distributed. They are most numerous in Warangal District wherein they form 4 per cent of the 
population. Their percentage is 3 in Medak and ranges between 2 and 3 in Bidar, Nalgonda and Hyderabad 
and between 1 and 2 in Nizamabad, Raichur, Karimnagar, Adilabad and Aurangabad. They are less than 
1 per cent in Gulbarga and Mahbubnagar and almost microscopic in Osmanabad, Parbhani, Nanded and 
Bhir. About 75 per cent of the Christians live in the eastern and 25 in Bidar and the other western districts 
of the state. They account for 1.5 per cent of its rural and 2.0 of its urban population. 

The Jains are concentrated in the districts bordering Bombay State and in Paibhani District arid Hy¬ 
derabad City. The followers of tribal religions are exclusively confined tc Adilabad District, mainly to 
XJtnoor Tahsil. Sixty per cent of the Sikhs are from Hyderabad City and Nanded District in about equal 
numbers. Over 72 per cent of the Zoroastrians are from Hyderabad City. 

In terms of the eight Livelihood Classes, the Hindus are overrepresented nmong the Owner and Tenant 
Cultivators and Agricultural Labourers and persons principally dependent on Production (other than cultivation/ 

and are underrepresented in the Livelihood Classes of Agricultural Rent Receivers, Commerce, Transport an 
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Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources. The Muslims have more than their share of the Livelihood Classes 
of Commerce, Transport, Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources and Agricultural Rent Receivers and are 
under represented in the other classes. Similarly, the Christians are over represented in the Livelihood 
Classes of Transport, Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources and Agricultural Labourers, have their due 
share of Tenant Cultivators and are under represented in the rest of the classes. About half the Jains, 
belong to the Livelihood Class of Commerce, over half the Sikhs to that of Other Services and Miscel¬ 
laneous Sources and over one fifth of the Zorcastrians to that of Production (other than cultivation). 


0 


# 




SECTION 11 

Variations since 1901 


Limitations .—A comparative study of the present census data relating to the 
numbers of the followers of different religions with corresponding data of the preceding 
censuses is rendered difficult on account of three factors. The first two, which are 
rather allied, are (?) the large variali >n, from census to census, in the proportion cf the 
numbers of particular tribes returned as following Hinduism or one or the other of the 
various tribal religions, and (?'?') the continuous alteration in the decennial lists of the speci¬ 
fic returns to be classified under ‘Ti ibal Religions’ or as ‘Animists’—the term in vogue till 
the 1931 Census. The third factor is the extraordinary increase recorded in Muslim 
figures at the 1941 Census. 


9. Returns for Tribal Religions .—(1) At the preceding censuses of this century the 
number of persons returned as following Tribal Religions increased out of all proportion to 
the increase in the population of the state. This would be obvious from the figures 
given in Table 5. 

Table 5 


Year 

( 1 ) 


Number of Persons 
following Tribal Religions 



Percentage 

variation 

(3) 


Percentage Variation of 
the State Population 



1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 


285,722 

430,748 

544,789 

G78,149 


4-337.5 
+ 50.8 
+ 26.5 
+ 24.5 


-f- 20.0 
— 6.8 
4- 15.8 

+ 13.2 


During the 1941 Census, though information was elicited both with regard to‘Religion' 
and ‘Caste, Tribe or Race’, all pei sons belonging to certain tribes (not all of whom were 
aboriginals) were classed un ler Tribal Religions, irrespective of the religion returned by 
them. This was done for the ostensible purpose of distinguishing the ‘Community’ from 
‘Religion’ and of furnishing figures only for the loimer. Thus, the 1941 figure given above 
includes an unspecified number of Hindu,, and peihaps of some Christians as well. During 
the other three censuses, the number of persons belonging to the same tribe who returned 
themselves as Hindus or as followers of Ti ibal Religions fluctuated in a very erratic manner. 
The illustrations given in the succeeding sub-paragraphs will further explain the position. 

(2) The Lambadi group, consisting of the Lambadas (Lamanis), Banjaras (Banjaris). 
Wanjara (Wan jar is) and Mathulas (Mathuras), was by far the biggtst group in the tribal 
category. It accounted for about CO per cent of the tubal community in the 1941 Census 
It has now been deleted from the list of ‘Scheduled Tribes’ for this state. The numbers 
returned fron this group as following Tribal Religions and as Hindus at the preceding four 

censuses are indicated in Table 6. 

Taele 6 


Year 


( 1 ) 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 


Number returned 
as following Tribal Religions 

1 ( 2 ) 

142,044 

228,150 

800,466 

404,614 


Number returned 

Total number 

Percentage 

as Hindus 

returned 

variation 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

293,278 

435,822 

• • 

70,291 

298,441 

—81.44 

70,986 

871,402 

+ 24.45 

• • 

404,614 

4- 8.94 
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As indicated earlier, the 1941 figure for this group includes an unspecified number of 
Lambadas, Banjaras and Mathulas who returned themselves as Hindus. But accor¬ 
ding to the 1941 Report all VVanjaras who returned themselves as Hindus were not inclu¬ 
ded in this figure. The exact figures of these Wanjaras classified as Hindus are not 
available. 


(3) Another important group which was hitherto classed as tribal, but has now 
been deleted from the list of ‘Scheduled Tribes’ for this state, is that of the Yerukulas. 
This group consisted of the Yerukulas (Erakalas), Korawas (Korvis) and Kaikadis. The 
numbers returned from this group as following Tribal Religions and as Hindus at the prece¬ 
ding four censuses are given in Table 7. 


Table 7 


Year 

Number returned 
as following Tribal Religions 

Number returned 
as Hindus 

Total number 
returned 

Percentage 

variation 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1911 

2,013 

40,467 

42,480 

• • 

1921 

40,141 

24,794 

64,935 

+ 52.86 

1931 

59,172 

9,986 

69,158 

4- 0.50 

1911 

45,771 

• • 

45,771 

— 33.82 


Again, as indicated earlier, the 1941 figure for this group includes an unspecified number 
of Er. .kalas and Korawas who returned themselves as Hindus. But all Kaikadis were 
treated as Hindu (Depressed). In 1931, the Tribal returns seem to consist of Yerukulas, 
Kaikadis and Korawas and the Hindu returns of Yerukulas and Kaikadis. In 1921, the 
Tribal returns seem to consist of all Yerukulas and Korawas and the Hindu returns of 
Kaikadis. Similar information is not available with regard to the 1911 figures. 

(4) The Ghisadis, Pardhis, Gowaris, etc., all minor groups, have been walking in 
and out of the tribal lists. Further, in 1911 out of 148,431 Gonds over 24,000 were 
returned as Hindus. But none of the 98,879 Gonds in 1921 and the 113,280 Gonds in 
1931 seem to have been returned as such. In 1941, in accordance with the general policy 
of furnishing figures only for ‘Communities’ as distinct from 1 Religions’ all the 142,026 
Gonds, irrespective of the religion returned by them, were shown under Tribes. But 
from the 1951 Census, it is noticed that all the Gonds except 18,752, returned themselves 
as Hindus. In 1921, out of a total of 4,465 Pardhis, 375 were returned as Tribal and 
4,091 as Hindus, but in 1931 out of a total of 12,638, as many as 7,172 Pardhis returned 
their religion as Tribal and 5,466 as Hindu. In 1941, the number of Pardhis fell 
down to 4,805. In accordance with the general policy followed in 1941, these Pardhis 
were classified as Tribal irrespective of the religion returned by them. 


(5) The above illustrations indicate the vagaries of tribal (or caste) returns as much 
as of the returns for religion from these groups. On account of these limitations, 
the only alternative left for any reasonable analysis of the religion data, would be to studv 
the returns for the Tribal and Hindu Religions together. Whatever the tendency may have 
been in the past it is, however, obvious that in this state, at any rate, the tribal croups 
have been completely absorbed in the hierarchy of the caste system. Unless some artificial 
forces now intervene in this age long process of assimilation, or anthropologists and philo 
logists succeed in retaining them as museum pieces, the small number of 24,503 now 
returned as following tribal religions, is bound to disappear from subsequent census 
reports—even if religion continues to feature in them. 4 
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liK (Irlnrns for Muslims in 1941. (1) The 1941 Census figures of Muslims in Hyder- 
pJkmI Secure definitely exaggerated. This would be obvious from the figures given 
i*'- T s indicating the percentage variation of the total and Muslim populations of the- 
during the preceding five decades. 


Table 8 


Decade 


Percentage 

Percentage 


Variation of 

Variation of 



Total Population 

Muslim Population 

(1) 


(2) 

(8) 

1891-1901 

• • 

— 3.4 

+ 1.5 

1901-1911 

• • 

+ 20.0 

4- 19.5 

1911-1921 

• • 

— 6.8 

— 6.0 

1921-1931 

• • 

+ 15.8 

+ 18.2 

1931-1941 

• • 

+ 13.2 

+ 36.7 


During the decade 1901-1911, the Muslim rate of increase was actuallv lower than that 

o * 

of the state population. During the other three decades, the Muslims either increa¬ 
sed at a slightly higher rate or decreased at a slightly lower rate than the total population 
of the state. During all these decades, the most marked variation between the two 
sets of figures was in 1891-1901 when the Muslims increased by 1.5 per cent and the total, 
population of the state decreased by 3.4 per cent. But during the decade 1931-1941, 
when the state population increased by about 13 per cent, the Muslims increased by about 
37 per cent! The percentage variation of the Muslims during this decade becomes 
yet more glaring when the figures are analysed districtwise. Table 9 indicates the percen¬ 
tage variation in the total and the Muslim population for each district during the three 
decades ending with 1941. 

Table 9 


1911—1921 


1921—1931 


District 


( 1 ) 

Hyderabad State 

Aurangabad 
Parbhani 
Nanded 
Bidar 
Bhir 

Osmanabad 
Hyderabad 
Mahbubnagar 
Raichur 
Gulbarga 
Adilabad 
Nizam abad 

Medak 

Karimnagar 
Warangal 


Variation 
in District 
Population 

(2) 

— 7 

— 18 
— 2 

— 5 

— 10 

— 25 

— 8 

— 12 
+ 0.5 

— 7 

— 5 
-r 6 

— 12 
— 6 
— 8 
+ 2 
— 9 


w w 

Variation Variation 
in Muslim in District 
Population Population 

( 8 ) 

— 6 

— 15 
+ 2 
+ 1 

— 5 

— 20 

+ 5 

— 18 
+ 2 
— 1 
+ 1 
+ 19 
— 12 
— 8 
— 2 
+ 6 
— 5 


Variation 
in Muslim 
Population 


Variation 
in District 


1931—1941 

_A_ 


Variation 
in Muslim 


Population Population 


Nalgonda 

Note .— All the above percentages are not adjusted to correspond 


(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

+ 16 

4- 18 

+ 13 

4 - 37 

-f 32 

4 - 82 

+ 13 

4 - 88 

+ 11 

4- 19 

+ 7 

4 - 85 

4 - 8 

4- n 

+ 11 

4 - 23 

4- 9 

4- 15 

+ 17 

4 - 82 

4 - 36 

4- 29 

+ 18 

4 - 84 

4 - 12 

4- 29 

+ 8 

4 - 24 

4 - 7 

+ 6 

+ 49 

4- 79 

4- 29 

4- 89 

+ 12 

+ 17 

4 - 2 

4- 8 - 

+ 11 

4- 84 

4 - 12 

4- 15 

+ 7 

4- 18 

4- 16 

4 - 80 

+ 8 

4 - 20 

4- 25 

4 - 82 

+ 4 

4 - 28 

4- 15 

4- 19 

+ 3 

4- l* 

4 - 18 

4 - 22 

+ 9 

4- 40 

4 - 21 

4- 27 

+ 18 

4- 48 

4 - 20 

4 - 22 

+ 18 

4- 84 

to present 

district boundaries. 
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During the decade 1911-1921, when the state population decreased by about 
7 percent and the Muslim population by about 6 percent, in two districts 
(i.e. 9 Hyderabad, which contained by far the biggest number of Muslims in the 
state, and Medak), the Muslims relatively lost more in numbers than the district 
population. In Nizamabad District, their rate of variation was the same as that for the 
total population. In twelve other districts, they decreased at a slightly lower rate than 
the total district population or registered only a small increase. Amongst these twelve 
districts, the largest variation was in Osmanabad, where the total population recorded 
a decrease of 3 per cent but the Muslims recorded an increase of 5 per cent. In only one 
district of the state, namely Adilabad District, the Muslim population increased by about 
19 per cent while the total population recorded an increase of about G per cent—but this 
district contained the smallest number of Muslims in the state, namely 29,GG8. During 
the decade 1921-1931, when the state population increased by about 1G per cent and the 
Muslim population by about 18 per cent, in two districts the Muslims actually gained 
less than the total population. One of these two districts was again Hyderabad, which 
contained by far the biggest number of Muslims in the state. In a third district, namely 
Aurangabad, which accounted for the fourth largest number of Muslims in the state, 
their rate of variation was the same as that of the total population. In ten other districts, 
they increased at a slightly higher rate than the total population—the largest variation 


in these ten districts was in Karimnagar, in which they increased by 22 per cent against 
the increase of 13 per cent registered by the district population. In the remaining 
tliree districts, their rate of increase was rather marked—the largest variation 
among these three districts was in Osmanabad, where the Muslims increased by 29 per 
cent aginst the increase of 12 percent recorded by the population of the district as a whole. 
Hut during the decade 1931-1941, the Muslim rate of increase was staggering. 
In three districts, the difference between the rates of increase of the Muslims and the district 


population was actually thirty per cent or more. In six other districts, it was actually 
more than twenty. In yet another set of six districts, it was more than 10. In only one 
district the difference was less than 10. 


(2) This unprecedented increase in the number of Muslims in the state during 
the decade 1931-1941 has no demographic justification. Their natural rate of increase 
could at best be only about 2 to 3 per cent more than that of the general population. Even 
this assessment may be exaggerated if comparative superiority in economic and social 
spheres leads to a proportional decrease in the natural growth of the population—it cannot 
be denied that Muslims in this state are economically and socially more advanced than 
the rest ol the population taken as a whole. It is, therefore, obvious that only two other 
sources, namely conversion and immigration, could have, individually or jointly, led to 
this phenomenal increase. As regards the former, the Census Commissioner of the 1941 
Census has pointed out in his Report that ‘there is no active proselytising propaganda 
among the Muslims, and conversions to Islam are few and far between in the state’. It is 
a fact that the proselytising activities of Muslims in Hyderabad State during the recent 
decades were not very effective. They were more political than communal in nature 
and were restricted to platforms and newspapers and only occasionally touched the people. 
Most of the protagonists of the movement were not Hyderabadis but immigrants, particu¬ 
larly lrom the foimer United Provinces and the Punjab. The conversions which wcreTew 
and far between’ took place generally at the household level and were restricted to Non-Mus- 
im wo ™£ n carrying Muslims or to domestic servants wholly dependent upon their emplo- 
yers. thus, conversions as a factor leading to this phenomenal increase is also ruled out. 

As regards immigration, the position is slightly different. There is no doubt that since 
51 
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some do. ;uL. 


n°Ny, particularly after the Mutiny of 1857, there has been a continuous 

These immigrants 
large number of 
frontier regions were 




is absolutely no reason to presume that this inflow, which was a feature common to all 
t he recent decades, increased to any phenomenal extent during 1931-1941. At best, 
a few thousand more Muslims may have come into the state during this decade than in 
the previous ones. During the decade 1921-1931, the Muslims increased by 18.2 
per cent, whereas the state population increased by 15.8 per cent. Thus, the Muslim 
rate of increase was more by 2.4 per cent. During the decade 1931-1941 the population 
ol the state increased by 13.2 per cent. Even if it is presumed that (a) the per¬ 
centage variation of the Muslim population during the decade 1931-1941 was about 3 
per cent more than the percentage variation of the state population ( i.e ., in all about 
10.2 per cent) and further ( b) all the 305,595 immigrants recorded at the 1941 Census 
moved into this state only during the decade 1931-1941 and were, without any exception, 
Muslims, the Muslim population could not have reached the figure of 2,097,475 recorded in 
the 1941 Census Report. But as pointed out earlier, if social and educational advancement 
tends to retard the natural growth of population, there would be no justification for presum- 
ingthat the relative Muslim rate of increase during 1931-1941 would have been greater than 
in 1921-1931. And again, the major portion of the number of persons enumerated in 
this state, from census to census, as having been born outside the state consists largely 
of persons coming from the rural areas of the neighbouring states as a result of inter¬ 
marriages, etc. Twelve out of the sixteen districts of the state lie along the neighbouring 
states of India and the areas on either side of the common frontiers are predominantly 
‘Hindu in composition’. A very large portion of these immirgants must have, therefore, 
been Hindu by religion*. Further, there is no justification for presuming that all these 
305,595 immigrants would have entered the state during the decade 1931-1941. A large 
number of these immigrants must have been survivors of the corresponding number of 
about 2.5 lakhs recorded as immigrants during the previous decade. In view of all this, 
even to presume that about half of the immigrants into the state during 1931-1941 were 
Muslims would be an exaggeration. It serves no useful purpose now to either trace the 
reasons for the exaggeration of the Muslim figures at the 1941 Census, or to try to locate 
the level at which it has occurred. The only fact which is pertinent to this analysis is 
that the 1941 figures for the Muslims cannot be taken into consideration in any compa¬ 
rative study of the data pertaining to religion as recorded at the previous censuses. 


11. Variations since 1901.-{ 1) Table 10 indicates the percentage variations during 
the last five decades, of the total population of the state, Hindus and followers of Tribal 
Religions (with break-up according to each of these two categories), Muslims, Christi¬ 
ans, Jains, Sikhs and Zoroastrians. 

# 

* During the 1941 Census, out of the 305,595 immigrants from beyond the state, over 2.5 lakhs were from the adjoining pro¬ 
vinces of Bombay, Madras and Central Provinces, and of these immigrants from the adjoining provinces, more than half were 
living in the districts of this state bordering these provinces. A vast majority of these immigrants from the adjoining 
province# and at least a fair portion of the rest must have, therefore, been Hindus. 


61 * 


[Table. 
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Table 10 


Religion 

1901-1911 

1911-1921 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

State Population 

+ 

20.0 

— 6.8 

Hindus and followers of 




Tribal Religions 

+ 

19.9 

— 6.9 

(a) Hindus * . 

+ 

17.8 

— 8.3 

(b) Followers of TribalReligio 

HS + 

337.5 

+ 50.8 

Muslims 

+ 

19.5 

— 6.0 

Christians 

4- 

136.1 

+ 15.4 

Jains 

+ 

3.3 

— 11.6 

Sikhs 

+ 

9.0 

— 41.9 

Zoroastrians . . 

+ 

4.5 

— 2.6 


1921-1931 

1931-1941 

1941-1951 

1901-1951 

( 4 ) 


(5) 


(d) 


(7) 

+ 15.8 

+ 

13.2 

+ 

14.2 

+ 

67.4 

+~ 14.7 

+ 

10.0 

+ 

15.2 

+ 

62.2 

+ 14.3 

+ 

9.3 

+ 

20.9 

+ 

63.0 

+ 26.5 

+ 

24.5 

— 

96.4 

62.5 

+ 18.2 

+ 

36.7 

+ 

5.2 

+ 

90.9 

+ 141.6 

+ 

45.6 

i 

i 

32.0 

+ 1165.3 

+ 15.9 

+ 

15.4 

+ 

21.9 

+ 

48.9 

+ 88.6 

+ 

2.9 

+ 

58.5 

+ 

94.9 

+ 19.7 

+ 

10.7 


0.9 

+ 

36.2 


Note. —•The percentages given in Table 10 are not based on tbe population figures for the state and for the followers of each of 
the religions as adjusted to correspond to the inter-state transfers of villages effected during the decade 1941-1951. But the 
total population involved in these transfers is so small that the adjustment, even if possible, is not likely to lead to any mate¬ 
rial alteration in the pattern indicated above. 


(2) Tabic 11 indicates the percentage composition of the state population at each 
census since 1901 in terms of Hindus and the followers of Tribal Religions (with break-up- 
according to each of the two categories), Christians, Muslims and Others. 

Table 11 


Religion 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

(7) 

Hindus and followers of 

Tribal Religions 

89.2 

89.0 

89.0 

88.1 

85.7 

86.4 

(a) Hindus * 

88.6 

86.9 

85.5 

84.3 

81.5 

86.3 

(b) Followers of Tribal Religions 

0.6 

2.1 

3.5 

3.8 

4.2 

0.1 

Christians 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

1.0 

1.3 

1.6 

Muslims 

10.4 

10.3 

10.4 

10.6 

12.8 

11.8 

Others 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 


Note .—-The figures given in this table represent the percentage of the followers of each of the religions to the total popu¬ 
lation of the state at the concerned census. Asia Table 10, the percentages indicated in Unstable are also not based- 
on figures adjusted to correspond to the inter-state transfers effected during the decade 1941-1951. The percentages for Jains 

Sikhs and Zoroastrians have not been given separately because their numbers are insignificant as compared°to the total 
population of the state. . * 


12. Analysis of the Variation. —(1) From the tables given in paragraph 11 above 
it will be obvious that though the Hindus and followers of tribal religions have’ 
increased by 62 per cent during the last half a century, the percentage which they constitu¬ 
te to the total population of the state has decreased by 2.8 during the same period. This 
decrease is not so much due to any demographic reason as to the conversion of a large 
number of Hindus and followers of tribal religions to Christianity. 8 

(2) The Christians have increased during the same period by 1,165 per cent 

A v ,r at f d above > this hu ge increase is primarily due to the conversion of ’a large number 
of Hindus and followers of tribal religions to Christianity. The rate of increase of the 
Christians has, however, slowed down. Their percentage increase which was 136 1 
during 1901-1911 is now only 32.0. This fall in the rate of increase is not entirely due to- 

•Inclusive of Ary as, Brahmos and Veerashaivas. 
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the smaller number of converts to Christianity. To an extent, it is due to the fact that, 
'with a considerably increased Christian population now than in the earlier decades, the pro- 
pot t i< p. of the number of converts to the total Christian population has diminished. The 
numl'cr of conversions to Christianity continues to be still by thousands. This is obvious 
from ihe fact that during the present decade they have increased by over 32 per cent 
against the increase of only 14per eentrecorded by the state population. In Bidar District 
it self, Christians have increased by as much as 180.3 per cent. They have improved their 
percentage to the total population of the state from 0.2 in 1901 to" 1.6 in 1951. 

(3) During the last 50 years, the Muslims have increased by about 91 per cent. 
Their percentage to the total population of the state is now 11.8 as against 10.4 in 1901. 
Their increase is due more to the immigration of Muslims from outside the state than to 
any special demographic feature. As stated earlier, there was a continuous migration of 
Muslims into this state, particularly since 1857, from the rest of India. This immigration, 
however, was not aggressive and did not upset the normal tenor of life in the state until 
about 1947. But the fanatical group which came into power in this state subsequent to the 
Independence of India, was bent upon changing the state into a Muslim majority region. 
With this end in view, it started a vigorous campaign and set up a large organisation 
for the settlement of Muslim immigrants drawn from various parts of India, particularly 
from the neighbouring states. The number of such immigrants which at first 
was in thousands soon increased to lakhs, and they were of all descriptions—traders, 
artisans, domestic and government servants, agriculturists, skilled and unskilled labou¬ 
rers, etc.,—drawn from both the urban and rural classes. This influx, however, came 
to an abrupt end on the 13th September, 1948, the day on which the armed forces of 
India moved into the state ‘in response to the call of the peojdc’. In fact almost simultane¬ 
ously a reverse movement started with most of the immigrants going back to their 
homes in other states. A number of local Muslims also migrated to Pakistan and a few 
others went back to their homes elsewhere in India from which they or their immediate 
forefathers had come in the recent past. Thus, the 1941-1951 decade witnessed both 
an influx of Muslims into Hyderabad State and an exodus from it on a very exaggerated 
scale. 


(4) During the last 50 years, the Jains have increased by about 49 per cent and the 
Zoroastrians by about 36 per cent. In keeping with their comparatively advanced social 
and economic conditions, these two groups record the smallest increase during all these 
decades. The Sikhs have increased during the same period by about 95 per cent. 
They increased during the decade 1941-1951 alone by 58.5 per cent. 


Summary .—A comparative study of the 1951 Census data pertaining to religion with the corresponding 



including classification of sections of l ie same caste or tribe under different categories—and, lastly, (***/ 
the grotesque exaggeration of the Muslim returns at. the 1041 Census. The first two limitations can, how¬ 
ever, be circumvented by analysing the Hindu and Tribal returns together. 


Since the turn of this century, the followers of Hinduism and tribal religions have increased by 62 P^ 1 * 
cent. But their rate of increase is slower than the corresponding increase of over 67 per cent recorded by 
the total population of the state. This is chiefly due to the conversion of large numbers of Hindus as well 
as of the followers of tribal religions to Christianity. It is, therefore, nothing surprising that the Christians 
should have increased d.uring the same period by 1,165 per cent ! No doubt, the rate of increase among 
Christians lias declined in recent decades. But this decrease is not due to any slackening of the rate of con¬ 
versions to Christianity. The new converts to Christianity do not now constitute such a heavy percen¬ 
tage of the basic Christian population as they used to in the earlier dccenniums merely because the basic 
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Christian population itself has increased enormously during the recent decades. All this would be obvious 
from the fact that during 1941-'51, the Christ ans increased by over 32 per cent against the corresponding 
increase of only 14 per cent recorded by the total population of the state—during these ten years they increas¬ 
ed by over 180 per cent in Bidar District. While the percentage of the Hindus and followers of tribal reli¬ 
gions to the total population of the state has declined from 89.2 to 86.4 during the last five decades, that of 
Christians has increased from 0.2 to 1.6. The Muslims have increased during the last fifty years by about 
91 per cent. This increase, over and above the corresponding rate of increase for the total population of the 
state, is due to an appreciable extent to gain by migration since 1901. Since 1901, the Muslims have im¬ 
proved their percentage to the total population of the stitefiom 10.4 to 11.8. Among the minor groups, 
while the increase recorded by the Jains or, much less, the Zoroastrians is hardly significant, that registered 
by the Sikhs is fairly impressive. The actual percentage increase recorded by each of these three groups 
since the beginning of this century is 49, 36 and 95 respectively. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Literacy 




SECTION I 


1951 Census Data Regarding Literacy 


( The tables relevant to this Section are Main Tables 4 D VI [—Livelihood Classes by Educational Standards' and 4 C-I V-Age and 
Literacy'given at pages 189 of Part II- A an i 51 >f P irt 11-3 rzto‘z'ivily of this Volume ; and Subsidiary Tables '7.1—Progress of 
Literacy', 4 7.2— Literacy Sian lard of Liv diliood Classes \ 4 7 .3— Educational Services and Research 'and '7 . 4— Literacy by Tracts— 
Number of Literates among the Total, Male and Female Population and proportion of literates per 1,000 of each category ' given at 
pages 203, 20 i, 208 and 209 respectively of Part I-B of this Volume ). 


Instructions to Enumerators and Tabulation Procedure.— One of the features of the 
present census is its analytical approach to the usual question pertaining to literacy. 
During this census, figures were collected in respect of literates — i.e.> those who could 
both read and write any simple letter, either in print or in manuscript, in any language— 
and illiterates as well as semi-literates i.e., those who could not write but could read. 
Further, in case of every literate, his or her precise educational attainments, if any, were 
also ascertained. The detailed instructions issued in this regard to the enumerators are 
repeated in the foot-note below*. 


2. Equally marked were the improvements effected in respect.of the sorting, compil¬ 
ation and finally the tabulation of the returns. The returns were as usual sorted and 
tabulated separately for males and females but accompanied this time with further 
break-up both according to rural and urban areas and to the eight livelihood classes 
of persons principally dependent on Owner Cultivation, Tenant Cultivation, Agricultural 
Labour, Production (other than cultivation), Commerce, Transport and Other Services 
and Miscellaneous Sources. Besides, the educated—i.e. 9 those who had passed exami¬ 
nations as distinguished from the mere literates—of each sex, in each of the livelihood 
classes, were further classified according to the following fourteen standards :— 


1. Primary School 

2. Middle School 
8. Matriculate 

4. Intermediate in Arts or Science 

5. Graduate in Arts or Science 

6. Post-Graduate in Arts or Science 

7. Teaching 


s. 

Engineering 

9. 

Agriculture 

10 . 

Veterinary 

% 

11 . 

Commerce 

12. 

Legal 

13. 

Medical 

14. 

Others i.e., all othe 

only read a simple letter ? 


•“ Question No. 12.—Can you both read and write or can you only read a simple letter ? If you can both read and write* 
have you passed any examination, and if so, what is the highest examination you have passed ? 

You should note that the test for reading is ability to read any simple letter, either in print or in manuscript, in any language • 
Similarly, the test for writing is ability to write a simple letter in any language . 


Start with the first part of the question, and ask whether the person can both read and write or can only read a simple letter. 
If the answer U that the person can neither read nor write, you should write 0 on the slip and take up the next question. If the* 
answer is that the person can only read, then you should write 1 on the slip and take up the next question. If on the other hand 
the answer is that the person can both read and write, then further enquire if the person has passed any examination, and if so’ 
to state the highest examination passed by him. If the answer is that the person can only read and write and has not passed any 
examination then you should write 2 on the slip. If the person indicates the highest examination passed by him, then you should 
write in full the examination indicated by the person. You must, however, note that what we want is the highest examination 
actually passed. For instance, if a person states that he has studied up to matriculation, it does not mean that lie has passed the 
matriculation examination. You should bear this point in view and make further enquiries whenever you feel the necessity to 
do 80. ' J 

In many cases you may not have any difficulty at all in recording the highest examination passed by the person. For 

instance, you can easily write 4 Class 2 *, or‘Matriculation*, or ‘ B.A.’,or‘ B.Sc.’,etc. But sometimes you may meet persons highly 
qualified, or qualified in p.irticular subjects, and you may not quite follow the examination which he has mentioned. In such a 
case either request the person to write out the answer on a piece of paper and then copy it out very neatly without making any 
mistakes, or else show what you have written to the person concerned and obtain his confirmation that it is correct. Be very 
careful in such cases.” * y 
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This classification was based on the highest examination passed by the person concerned- 

? m. ,d | 1S T <,<>UrS f S bein ? invariabl y g lven precedence over the general courses Thus 
a,' .it uat,e m arts or science as well as m law was classified only under ‘ Legal’ ’ and a 

nus,, , of arts as well as a graduate in teaching was classified under ‘ TeacW ’ But 
a > (jstim tion was made between different systems or types in each cateeorv For 
example, returns under 1 Medical ’ include not only persons qualified in Allonathv W 
also those qualified in Homeopathy, Ayurved and Unani ; returns under ‘ Legal’cover 
c aw gi actuates as well as persons who had passed judicial examinations ; and similarly 
ictmns under Engineering consist of not only graduates but also licentiates etc in 
any engineering subject—civil, mechanical, electrical, etc. ’ ’’ 

Percentage in the State and its Districts.—Of the total population of 

Jiff: ' Jj hiS statc ’ f’' 08 - -308 01 , onl y 0 • 2 per cent are literates. The backwardness of 

this state in this regard even m the context of the conditions prevailing elsewhere in 

peninsular India, would be obvious from the fact that the corresponding percentage of 

itciraey is 18.5, 19 3 and 24.6 in the adjoining states *of Madhy a P Pradefh?Madrafand 

Bombay respectively, 20.6 in Mysore and as much as 46.4 in Travancore-Cochin. 

i frs• )V ltbin the state itself, the literacy percentage varies from just 5.9 in Adil- 

abad District to 25.2 in Hyderabad District, as would be obvious from the districtwise 
percentages given in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 


District 

( 1 ) 

Hyderabad 
Aurangabad 
Osman a bad 
Raichur 
Bhir 

Gulbarga 
\\ r a ran gal 
Nandcd 


Percentage of 
Literacy 

( 2 ) 

25.2 
10.8f 
10.8f 

9.1 
8.0 

8.2 
8.2 
7.0 


District 

(1) 

Pa ibhani 
Bidar 

Nizamabad 

Malibu bnagar 

Medak 

Nalgonda 

Karimnagar 

Adilabad 


Percentage ef 
Literacy 

( 2 ) 

7.4 

7.4 

7.2 
6.9 

6.9 

6.2 
6.1 

5.9 


The comparatively respectable figure in Hyderabad District is entirely due to Hyderabad 
City which accounts for about three fourths of its population and 92 per cent of its literates. 
Apart from this district, the percentage varies within the rather narrow limits of 5.9 in 
Adilabad and 10.8 in Aurangabad. This makes it obvious that practically the entire 
state is very backward from the point of view of literacy —the conditions in the eastern 
Telugu districts, in general, being slightly more deplorable than in the western Marathi 
and Kannada districts. 


5. Variation in Literacy Percentages in Urban and Rural Areas of the State .—The 
rural areas of the state account for 81 per cent of its population and the urban for only 19. 
But the former contain only 844,949, or distinctly less than even half of the literates in 
the state. In other words, while the literacy percentage is comparatively as high as 25 
in the urban areas of this state, it is as low as 6 in its rural areas. It may perhaps be 
contended that such an uneven distribution is inevitable considering the very nature 
of the organisation of society and the economic pattern current in this as in the other 
countries of the world. But this contention is true only to the extent of the distribu¬ 
tion of the educated as against the literate. The literacy percentage hardly varies so 

* All figures pertaining to the adjoining states, in this Chapter, as in the others, are based, unless specified to the contrary, on 
the position existing in 1951. 

t The actual percentage of literacy Is 10.81 in Aurangabad District and 10.77 in Osmanabad District. 
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markedly between the two areas in the advanced countries of the world. This is one 
of the prices which we have to pay for the utter indifference of the previous ruling 
powers in this state towards the extension of nation-building acti vities to rural areas. 
That things in this respect are not so bad elsewhere in peninsular India—not even in the 
adjoining state of Madhya Pradesh which is by no means noted for its advancement 
in literacy—will be obvious from the figures given in Table 2. 


Table 2 


Percentage ol‘ Literacy 


State 


/-' 

Rural 

Areas 

Urban 

Areas 

0) 


(2) 

(8) 

Hyderabad 

• • 

5.6 

24.8 

Madhya Pradesh 

• • 

9.0 

36.1 

Madras 

• • 

15.4 

35.4- 



Percentage of 

Literal 

State 

,---A— 



Rural 

Lilian 


Areas 

Areas 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

Bombay 

17.0 

41 .3 

Mysore 

14.5 

39 6 

w 

Tra vancor e - Coe h i 11 

45.4 

51.9 


6. Districtwise Variation in Urban Literacy .—As already stated, the literates—and 
considerably more so the educated—are heavily concentrated in the urban areas of the 
state. Within the state itself, the percentage of literates among the urban population va¬ 
ries significantly, from district to district, as would be obvious from the figures given in 
Table 3. 

Table 3 


District 

(i) 

Hyderabad 

Aurangabad 

Bhir 

Osmanabad 

Nalgonda 

Warangal 

Mahbubnagar 

Karimnagar 


Literacy 



• • 

Literacy 

* 

Percentage in 

District 



Percentage in 

Urban Areas 




Urban Areas 

(2) 

(1) 



(2) 

31.3 

Nanded 

• • 

• • 

21.0 

29.3 

Gulbarga 

• • 

• • 

20.9 

26.0 

Parbhani 

• • 

• • 

20.9 

25.3 

Adilabad 

• • 

• • 

20.7 

23.4 

Me dak 

• • 

• • 

19.7 

22.6 

Bidar 

• • 

• • 

19.1 

21.9 

Raichur 

• • 

• • 

17.6 

21.6 

Nizamabad 

• • 

• • 

17.4 


It is but natural that the urban areas of Hyderabad District, containing the metropolis 
of the state, should lead in urban literacy. What is tragic, however, is the extent to 
which the metropolis monopolises all types of the educated in this state. This aspect 
is dealt with fully in paragraph 16 below. Urban literacy is comparatively impressive 
in Aurangabad District also, mainly because of Aurangabad Town, which next to Hy¬ 
derabad City, but at a considerable distance, is the biggest educational and cultural 
centre in the state. It is fairly heavy in Bhir. and Osmanabad Districts not so much due 
to any educationally important town as to the general level of literacy being relatively 
high in this part of the state—whether in towns or villages. But for a relatively large 
number of police and military personnel in Nalgonda District, the literacy percentage 
among its urban population would have been slightly lower than 23.4, perhaps lower 
than the corresponding percentages of 22.6 and 21.9 recorded in the urban areas of War¬ 
angal and Mahbubnagar Districts respectively. Urban literacy suffers in Warangal, 
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Rak'hur, Tv/umabad and to an extent, in Adilabad Districts due to a proportionately 
laryc---ana iveciit—immigration of industrial or constructional labourers into their 
towns from the rural areas . This \\ ould be obvious from a few figures. The percentage 
<>t hieraey in the colliery towns of Kothagudem and Yellandu, which account for over 
iil.(;()0 of \\ a ran gal District’s urban population of 288,395, is only 17.4. Similarly 
the percentage of literacy in the Tungabhadra Project Camps of Raichur District, which 
account for over 34,000 of the district’s urban population of 238,250, is as low as 12.4. 
The mining town of Bcllampalli and the industrial town of ICothapet both in Adilabad 
District and the industrial town of Bodhan in Nizamabad District pull down the urban 
literacy of the respective districts. 


7. The literacy percentages in the cities and the most important of the towns in 
this state, excluding the mining town of Kothagudem, are given in Table 4. 

Table 4 


Town or city 

Literacy 

Percentage 

Town or city 


Literacy 

Percentage 

a) 

(2) 

(i) 


( 2 ) 

Hyderabad City 

32.3 

Gulbarga Town 

• • 

• r 

30.0 

(a) Hyderabad Municipality 

31.3 

Warangal City 

• • 

26.7 

(b) Hyderabad Cantonment 

25.0 

Nanded Town 

• • 

26.1 

(c) Secunderabad Municipality 

38.5 

Jalna Town . . 

• » 

25.8 

(d) Secunderabad Cantonment 

35.4 

Raichur Town 

• • 

23.5 

Aurangabad Town .. 

35.5 

Nizarnbad Town 

• • 

22.4 


Hyderabad City 32 per cent of its population or practically one out of every three of 
its citizens is literate. Within the city itself, the percentage is as high as 38.5—the 
highest recorded in the state in Secunderabad Municipality. But this literacy percent¬ 
age is nothing very remarkable for a city of such dimensions. The corresponding 
percentage is 43 in Bangalore City, slightly less than 50 in Bombay City ( i.e ., Greater 
Bombay) and even more than 50 in Madras City. But, as stated earlier, what is peculiar 
about Hyderabad City is the degree to which it has monopolised the literate population 
of the state. Hyderabad City accounts for only G per cent of the state’s population but 
for as much as 21 per cent of its literates. It would be interesting to note here that Bom¬ 
bay City (Greater Bombay) which accounts for 8 percent of Bombay State’s population 
claims only 16 per cent of its literates and similarly Bangalore City which accounts for 
9 per cent of Mysore State’s population claims only 18 per cent of its literates. Among 
the other important urban units of this state, Aurangabad Town is distinctly ahead 
of the rest in respect of literacy. In fact, it leads the whole state, except for Secunderabad 
Municipality. 

/ j 

8. Distreetwise Variation in Rural Literacy .—As mentioned earlier, the rural areas 
of this state have an unusually low share*of the literate population of this state. The 
percentage of literacy among the rural population of each of its districts is given in Table 5* 


[Table. 
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Table 5 


District 

(i) 

Osmanabad 

Aurangabad 

Raichur 

Bhir 

Me dak 

Hyderabad 

Bidar 

Gulbarga 


Literacy 
Percentage 
in Rural Areas 

(2) 

8.3 

7.8 

6.9 
6.6 
5.7 
5.6 
5.6 
5.5 


District 

(i) 

Mahbubnagar 
Nanded 
Parbhani .. 
Nizam abad 
Warangal . . 
Nalgonda . . 
Karimnagar 
Adilabad . . 


Literacy 
Percentage 
in Rural Areas 

(2) 

. 5 . 3 

5.0 
. 5.0 

5.0 
5.0 
4.7 

4.7 

3.8 


From the figures given in Table 5, it will be obvious that illiteracy is widespread in the 
rural areas of all the districts of the state without any exception. The literacy percentage 
even at its best is just 8.3 in the rural areas of Osmanabad District. Nevertheless 
there is a distinct pattern in the variation of the literacy percentage in the rural areas 
of this state. It tends to be relatively high in the extreme western areas adjoining Bombay 
State—especially to the north. It then gradually diminishes as one proceeds east and touches 
the lowest mark in the forest tracts along the Penganga, the Wardha, the Pranahita and the 
Godavari in the extreme east of the state bordering Madhya Pradesh and Madras States. 
This would be obvious further from the tractwise* analysis of literacy percentages con¬ 
tained in the succeeding sub-paragraphs. 


In so far as the rural areas of Osmanabad District are concerned, the percentage of 
literacy is almost 10 in the western tahsil of Tuljapur, ranges between 8 and 9 in Omerga 
and Osmanabad-Parendaf Tahsils and between 7 and 8 in Bhoom-Kalam and Latur- 
Owsa Tahsils. Similarly, in so far as the rural areas of Aurangabad District are concern¬ 
ed, the percentage is 10.6 in Kannad-Khuldabad Tahsils. This is highest percentage 
recorded in all the rural tracts of the state and is, no doubt, partly due to the compara¬ 
tively literate population living in and around the tahsil headquarters and pilgrimage 
centre of Khuldabad, which has been treated only as a village. The percentage is almost 
10 in Vaijapur Tahsil and ranges between 8 and 9 in Paithan-Gangapur and Sillod Tahsils 
and between 6 and 7 in Aurangabad, Jalna, Ambad and Bhokardan-Jafferabad Tahsils. 
In Raichur District, the literacy percentage in rural areas is 9.4 in Ivoppal-Yelburga- 
Gangawati Tahsils to the extreme west, ranges between 6 and 7 in Sindhnoor-Ivushtagi- 
Lingsugur, Manvi-Deodurg and Raichur Tahsils and dwindles to less than 5 in Gadwal- 
Alampur Tahsils to the extreme east. Again in Bhir District, the percentage of rural 
literacy is, at its highest, 7.6 in the rural areas of its extreme western tahsils of Patoda- 
Ashti. It is 7.3 in Kaij Tahsil largely due to the treatment of the tahsil headquarters 
as only a village. It is 6.4 in Mominabad and varies between 5 and 6 in all its remaining 
three tahsils of Georai, Manjlegaon and Bhir. The percentage of literacy in rural areas 
of Gulbarga District is, however, lower than in all the other extreme western districts 
of the state. Within this district, it is, at its highest, 7.2 strangely in its eastern forest 
covered tahsil of Chincholi. It ranges between 6 and 7 in Gulbarga, Aland and Seram 
Tahsils, between 5 and 6 in Afzalpur and Jevargi and Tandur-Kodangal Tahsils and is 
below 5 in the remaining tahsils of Yadgir, Chitapur and Shahpur-Shorapur. 

In Medak District, the percentage of rural literacy ranges between 6 and 7 in Medak 
and Sangareddy Tahsils and between 5 and 6 in all its remaining five tahsils. Within 

* Vide Subsidiary Table 7.4 given at page 209 of part I-b of this Volume. 

Figures were not tabulated separately for the rural tracts of these hyphenated tahsils. 
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Hyderabad District itself, the literacy percentage in rural areas is 4.9 in Hyderabad 
A\ est-Shahabnd lahsils and C.O in Medchal-Ibrahimpatnam-Hyderabad East Tahsils. 
It is a sad commentary on the nation building activities of this state prior to Police Action 
that even in the villages immediately surrounding its much boasted of metropolis the 
literacy percentage should be so low. In Bidar District, the percentage of literacy in 
)-ural areas tends to be relatively more significant in the western than in the eastern tahsils. 
It ranges between 0 and 7 in Ahmedpur-Nilanga, Bhalki-Udgir and Santpur Tahsils* 
is 5 in I-Iumnabad and is less than 5 in Bidar-Zahirabad-Narayankhed Tahsils. In 
Mahbubnagar District, the literacy percentage in rural areas is, at its highest, 6.1 strangely 
in its forest tahsils of Achampet-Nagarkurnool. It varies between 5 and 6 in Mahbub¬ 
nagar. Kalwakurti and Pargi-Shadnagar Tahsils and is less than 5 in Kollapur, Wanparti- 

Atmakur and Makhtal Tahsils. In Nanded District, the corresponding percentage is 
6. .3 in Hadg 

- tli, varies between 5 and 6 in Kandhar, Biloli and Nanded 

Tahsils and between 4 and 5 in the eastern tahsils of Deglur-Mukhed and Bhoker-Mudhol. 
Similarly, in Parbhani District it is, at its highest, 6.6 in its northern tahsil of Hingoli, 
ranges between 5 and 6 in Parbhani, Basniath and Kalamnuri Tahsils and between 4 and 5 
in Pathri-Partur, Gangakhed and Jintur Tahsils. Again in Nizamabad District, the 
percentage of literates in rural areas ranges between 5 and 6 in Banswada-Bodhan and 
Kamareddy-Yellareddy Tahsils and between 4 and 5 in the other two tahsils of Armoor 
and Nizamabad. 


But the full magnitude of the backwardness of this state in respect of literacy is 
evident only in the rural areas of the remaining eastern districts of Warangal, Nalgonda, 
Karimnagar and Adilabad. In Warangal District, the percentage of literacy in rural 
areas reaches the relatively respectable figure of 7.1 in Madhira Tahsil merely because 
of the influence of the adjoining districts of Krishna and West Godavari across the 
borders. But it ranges between 5 and 6 in Warangal and Khammam Tahsils, is 4.5 
in Mahbubabad Tahsil and declines to even less than 4 in Pakhal, Burgampahad-Pal- 
vancha-Yellandu and Mulug Tahsils, being as low as 3.3 in Mulug! Similarly, in Nal¬ 
gonda, the percentage at its highest is 6.2 in Jangaon, ranges between 4 and 5 in Surya- 
pet, Nalgonda, Ramannapet, Bhongir and Devarkonda Tahsils and is less than even 4 
in Miryalguda and Huzurnagar. Again, in Karimnagar District, it exceeds 6 only in 
Karimnagar Tahsil, ranges between 5 and 6 in Sirsilla and Huzurabad Tahsils, is 4.4 
in Sultanabad and is below even 4 in Mctpalli, Jagtiyal and Parkal-Manthani Tahsils. 
Again in Adilabad District, the percentage of literacy is just 4 in the rural areas of Kinwat- 
Adilabad-Boath-Utnoor Tahsils and dwindles to less than even 4 in Rajura-Asifabad- 
Sirpur-Ghinnoor and Nirmal-Khanapur-Lakshattipet Tahsils. Perhaps the tahsils of 
this district, other than Nirmal, Rajura and Kinwat, easily 4 compete 5 in backwardness 
with the most backward areas in the country as a whole. It will thus be noticed that 
in the rural areas all along the Penganga, the Wardha, the Pranahita and the Godavari to 
the extreme east of the state, the literacy percentage nowhere exceeds 4. 

9. Literacy among Males and Females. —Of the total number of 1,708,308 literate 
persons in the state, as many as 1,428,020 are males and only 280,288 are females. In 
other words, 9.2 per cent of the total population, 15.1 of the males and only 3.0 of 
the females are literate in this state. Thus, while Hyderabad State is backward as 
compared with the rest of peninsular India in literacy in general, it is particularly so 
in respect of female literacy. This would be obvious from the percentages given m 
Table 6. 
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Table 6 


State 

U) 

Hyderabad 
Madhya Pradesh 
Madras 


Percentage of literacy 
_-* 


Per ecu f agc of Literac 



Males 

Females 

State 

Males 

Females 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) 

(2) 

(») 

15.1 

3.0 

Bombay 

35.5 

1 2 . y 

21.0 

5.0 

Mysore 

30.3 

10. 3 

28. () 

10.0 

Travancorc—Cochin 

5 5.2 

37.7 


y 


Even Madhya Pradesh, the most backward among the other states, is distinctly better 
off in respect of male and more so of female literacy than this state. 

10. The percentage of literacy among both the males and the females in each dis¬ 
trict of the state is given in Table 7. 


Table 7 


Percentage of Literacy 


Percentage of Literacy 


District 

Males 

Female s 

District 


Males 

Female 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

in 


(2) 

(3) 

Hyderabad 

35.6 

14.8 

Warangal 

• • 

13.2 

2.0 

Osmanabad 

18.3 

2.8 

Pa rbhani 

• • 

12.0 

1 .0 

Aurangabad 

18.1 

3.3 

Nizamabad 

• • 

12.5 

2.0 

Raichur 

10.0 

2.1 

Medak 

• • 

12.4 

1 .3 

Blur 

14.7 

2 2 

Mahbubnagar 

• • 

12.1 

1.7 

Gulbarga 

14.3 

2.0 

Ka rimnagar 

• • 

10.7 

1.4 

Nanded 

13.3 

1 .8 

Nalgonda 

• • 

10.5 

1 .0 

Bidar 

13.2 

1.5 

Adi la bad 

■ • 

10.2 

1.6 


The two conspicuous features about the percentages given in Table 7 are firstly the 
superiority of Hyderabad District over all the others in respect of male and, more espe¬ 
cially, female literacy and secondly the utter poverty of all the other districts in respect 
of literate females. Additional, but inconspicuous, features include the comparatively 
improved position of Warangal District in respect of female literacy and the fact that 

female literacy, like that of the males, is not distinctly higher in the western Marathi and 

Kannada districts of the state than in its eastern Telugu districts. 


11. In the urban areas of this state, the percentage of literacy for males is as high 
as 37.0. But in the three adjoining states of Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and Madras it 
is appreciably higher, being 52.8, 49.7 and 47.1 respectively. 'The percentage of literate 
females in the urban areas of this state is only 12.4, which is distinctly lower than the 
corresponding percentage of 27.3 recorded in Bombay State or even 23.4 or 21.3 recorded 
in the other two adjoining states of Madras and Madhya Pradesh respectivelv. In the 
rural areas of this state, however, the percentage of literacy for males declines to 10.1 
and that for females dwindles to 0.9. The corresponding percentages are considerabiv 
higher in the adjoining states. The actual percentages are as much as 26.9 and 6 9 in 
Bombay State, 23.9 and 6.9 in Madras State and 17.3 and 2.5 in Madhya Pradesh 


. 4 - a 2 ' 7u e P aucit y of female literates in this state, in general, could be further illus¬ 

trated. About 20 per cent of the females in both Aurangabad Town and Hyderabad 

^° W n a n d J° CaCh m Raichur and Nizamabad Towns are literate. Theserepresent about 
the highest percentages recorded in respect of female literacy in this state Actually 
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among all distinct units, the palm again goes to Secunderabad Municipality (which along* 
with Hyderabad Municipality and Hyderabad and Secunderabad Cantonments constitutes 
Hyderabad City for census purposes) wherein 26 per cent of the females are literate. 
These eight urban units among themselves account for 138,760 or almost 50 per cent of 
t he total number of 280,288 female literates in the state—Hyderabad City itself accounting 
for about 38 per cent of the numbers although it claims less than 6 per cent of the totaL 
female population in the state*. Of the rest, 72,719, or yet another 26 per cent, are 
from the other urban areas of the state. And only 68,809 or less than 25 per cent, are 
from the villages of the state which claim over 81 per cent of its total population. The 
percentage of female literates is less than even one per cent in each and every rural tracts of 
Adilabad , Me dak , Karimnagar and Bidar Districts ; in all the rural tracts of Parbhani 
Nanded and Gulbarga Districts except in that of Hingoli Tahsil in Parbhani District , Nanded 
Tahsil in Nanded District and Afzalpur Tahsil in Gulbarga District ; and in a majority 
of the tracts in Nalgonda , and Mahbubnagar Districts. Among all the remaining rural tracts 
in the entire state , the percentage exceeds 2, but nowhere 3, in just three tracts. Thus, it 
would not entirely be an exaggeration to assert that even in the fifth decade of the twen¬ 
tieth century female literacy was just in its initial stages in this state. 


13. Proportion of Persons in the State belonging to Various Educational Standards :— 
Of the 1,708,308 literates in this state, 1,316,668 or as many as 77.1 per cent are mere 
literates, 184,201 or 10.8 per cent have completed the primary stage, 108,406 or 6.3 per 
cent have completed the lower secondary ( i.e ., middle school) stage, 55,300 or 3.2 per cent 
are matriculates, 10,072 or 0.6 per cent have passed the intermediate examination in arts 
or science, 7,017 or 0.4 per cent arc graduates in arts or science, 1,410 or 0.1 per cent are 
post-graduates in arts or science, 3,638 or 0.2 per cent have qualified in teaching, 3,101 
or 0.2 per cent in law, 2,129 or 0.1 per cent in medicine, 1,965 or 0.1 per cent in engineer¬ 
ing, 777 or 0.04 per cent in commerce, 218 or 0.01 per cent in agriculture, 111 or just 0.006 
per cent in veterinary and, lastly, 13,295 or 0.8 per cent in various other subjects. 
Thus 77 per cent of the total number of literates in this state cannot boast of having even completed 
the primary stage of education , and only jive per cent and odd proceed beyond the middle 
school stage . The poverty of this state in respect of educated persons as compared with 
the other states in peninsular India would be obvious from the figures given in Table 8 
pertaining to the number of persons, per 10,000 of the total population of each of the 
respective states, belonging to various educational standards. 


Table 8 


Educational Standard 

(D 

Mere LitcratesJ 
Middle School . . 

Matriculate 

Intermediate in Arts or Science 
Graduate in Arts or Science 
Post-Graduate in Arts or Science 

t The proportions cover not only the mere literates but also those persons who have passed 
cannot be Riven for these two categories separately because returns for the persons who have passed 
not sorted and tabulated separately in the other states. 


Hyder¬ 

Bombay 

Madras 

Madhya 

Travancorc 

abad 



Pradesh 

Cochin 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(G) 

805 

2,102 

1,700 

1,184 

4,305 

58 

1GG 

123 

95 

101 

30 

7G 

G5 

35 

112 

5 

11 

12 

C> 

12 

4 

13 

7 

5 

13 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


(?) 

1,757 

156 

96 

18 

14 

2 


the primary stage. Figures 
only the primary stage were 


•Even Bombay City (i.e., Greater Bombay) which claims more than G per cent of Bombay State s female population, co 
only 18 per cent of the state’s total female literates. 

•j Vide. Subsidiary Table 7.4 given at page 209 of Part I-B of this Volume. 
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Table 8— ( ConeId ). 


Educational Standard 

Hyder¬ 

Bombay 

Madras 

Madhya 

Travancore- 

Mysore 


abad 



• Pradesh 

Cochin 


(i) 

(2) 

(*) 

W 

(5) 

(*) 

(7) 

Teaching 

2 

10 

9 

3 

9 


Engineering 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

) 

Agriculture* 

• • • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Veterinary* 

• • • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Commerce* 

• • • • 

2 

1 

• • 

• • 

1 

Legal 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

Medical 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Others 

7 

3 

1 

11 

21 

y 


* Figures have not been indicated in cases where the actual proportion per 10,000 persons is less than 1. But for every 
100,000 of the proportion, the number of persons qualified in Agriculture is 1 in Hyderabad State, 2 in both Madras and Madhya 
Pradesh and 4 in both Bombay and Mysore and less than 1 again in Travancore. The corresponding number for persons qualified 
in Veterinary is 1 in Hyderabad, Bombay, Madras and Madhya Pradesh, 2 in Mysore and less than one in Travancore and in 
Commerce is 4 in Hyderabad, 5 in both Madhya Pradesh and Travancore, 0 in Madras, 10 in Mysore and 24 in Bombay. 


14. Among all the six states mentioned in Table 8 this state has the smallest propor¬ 
tion of the mere literates (including persons who have passed the primary classes), the 
persons who have passed the lower secondary stage, matriculates, intermediates or grad¬ 
uates or post-graduates in arts or science, as well as of the persons qualified in teaching 
or commerce or medicine. The lower proportion is particulary conspicuous in the initial 
categories. This state, however, is better placed in respect of the proportion of persons 
qualified in engineering than either Madras, Madhya Pradesh or Travancore, in Agri¬ 
culture or Veterinary than Travancore and in law (including both the law graduates 
as well as those who have passed judicial examinations) than Madras. Though these lower 
proportions in the state result from the paucity of the educated in both the sexes, the 
paucity is particularly marked in case of females. Among all these six states, 

the highest proportion of the mere literates (including persons who have passed the 
primary classes), among every 10,000 males, is 5,122 in Travancore-Cochin and the 
lowest is 1,328 in Hyderabad. The corresponding proportions among the females are 
3,615 in Travancore-Cochin and 275 in this state. Similarly, the highest proportion 
of males who have completed the lower secondary stage is 253 in Bombay and the lowest 
is 96 in Hyderabad. The corresponding proportions among the females are 78 in Mysore 
and 19 in Hyderabad. The highest proportion of males who are matriculates is* 165 
in. Travancore-Cochin and the lowest is 53 in this state. The corresponding propor¬ 
tions among the females are 60 again in Travancore-Cochin and just 5 in tins state. 
Again, the highest proportion of males who have completed the Intermediate 
examination in arts or science is 31 in Mysore and the lowest is 10 in Hyderabad. 
The corresponding proportions among the females are 5 in Travancore-Cochin 
and 1 in Hyderabad. The highest proportion of males who are graduates in arts or 
science is 25 in Mysore and the lowest is 7 again in this state. The corresponding 
proportions among the females are 5 in Travancore-Cochin and 1 in this state. The 
highest proportion of males who are post-graduates in arts or science is 3 in Bombay 
and the lowest is 1 in Hyderabad. The higest proportion of post-graduates 
among every 1,00,000 of the female population, is 8 in Travancore-Cochin and the lowest 
is 1 again in this state. Similarly, in teaching, the highest proportion recorded, amono- 
every 10,000 males, is 14 in Madras and the lowest is 3 in this state. The corresponding 
53 J 
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proportions among the females are 7 in Travancore-Cochin and less than 1 (0.8) once 
agam in this slate. The highest proportion, among every 10,000 males, qualified in 
medicine is 6 in Bombay and the lowest is 2 in Hyderabad. The corresponding proportions 

among the females are 1 in Bombay and considerably less than 1 (0.3) in this state. 
TIk ; proportion of females belonging to other educational standards like engineering,' 
agriculture, veterinary, commerce or legal is microscopic in all these states-in fact, no 
female in this state was qualified in any of the first three and only 5 each returned 
themselves as qualified in commerce and law. 


15. District-wise Proportion of Persons belonging to Various Educational Standards.— 
The number of persons, per 10,000 of the total population, belonging to various educational 
standards in each district of the state is indicated in Table 9. 


Table 9. 


District 

Total 

Mere 

Literates 

Primary 

Middle 

School 

Matri¬ 

culate 

Inter¬ 

mediate 

Graduate 

(B 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

Hyderabad State 

916 

706 

99 


58 

30 

5 

4 

Aurangabad 

1,082 

802 

172 


68 

25 

3 

2 

Parbhani 

743 

533 

142 


44 

15 

1 

I 

Nanded 

760 

589 

104 


42 

14 

1 

1 

Bidar 

743 

660 

45 


19 

9 

1 

1 

Bhir 

860 

668 

124 


47 

11 

1 

1 

Osmanabad 

1,078 

861 

134 


59 

15 

1 

1 

Hyderabad 

2,525 

1,529 

344 


292 

204 

48 

81 

Mahbubnagar 

692 

601 

43 


26 

10 

1 

1 

Raichur 

907 

788 

51 


37 

17 

2 

2 

Gulbarga 

820 

670 

76 


44 

16 

2 

1 

Adilabad 

591 

431 

98 


35 

15 

1 

2 

Niznmabad 

716 

586 

53 


39 

19 

2 

2 

Mcdak 

691 

617 

33 


24 

9 

1 

1 

Karimnagar 

614 

497 

70 


30 

9 

1 

1 

Warangal 

817 

695 

41 


41 

23 

8 

2 

Nalgonda 

617 

542 

35 


21 

8 

1 

1 

, District 

Post- Teaching Engi- 
Graduate ncering 

Commerce 

Legal Medical Agri¬ 
culture 

Veteri¬ 

nary 

Others 

0) 

(9) (10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(18) (14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

Hyderabad State 

1 2 

1 


2 

1 

• • 

• • 

7 

Aurangabad . . 

3 

1 


1 

1 

• • 

• • 

8 

Parbhani 

.... 2 

• • 


1 

• • 

• • 

• • 

8 

Nanded 

.... 2 

• • 


2 

• • 

• • 


5 

Bidar 

.... 1 

• • 


2 

1 

• • 


4 

Bhir 

.... 2 

• • 


2 

• • 

• • 


8 

■Osmanabad .. 

.... 1 

• • 


1 

1 

• • 


2 

Hyderabad 

7 5 

7 

4 

8 

7 

• • 

• • 

87 

Mahabubnagar 

.... 2 

• • 


1 

• • 

• • 


o 

Raichur 

.... 2 

2 


2 

1 

• • 


8 

Gulbarga 

.... 2 

• • 


1 

1 

• • 

• • 

6 

ry 

Adilabad 

.... 1 

1 


1 

• • 

• • 

• • 

6 

Nizamabad 

.... 1 

1 


1 

1 

1 


9 

A 

Mcdak 

.... 1 

• • 


• • 

1 

• • 


4 

n 

Karimnagar .. 

.... 1 

• • 


1 

• • 

• • 


o 

fC 

Warangal 

.... 2 

1 


1 

1 

• • 

• • 

o 

6 

Nalgonda 

.... 1 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Note :— Figures are“not indicated in cases where the actual proportion is less than 1 per 10,000 of the population. 

53* 
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16. Table 9 brings out fully the extraordinary concentration of persons belonging 
to all educational standards in Hyderabad District. This district, which can claim just 
8 per cent of the population of the state, monopolises 80 per cent of both its post-graduates 
and persons qualified in commerce, 72 per cent of its intermediates and 67 of its graduates, 
56 per cent of both its matriculates and persons qualified in veterinary, 54 per cent of 
its numbers qualified in engineering and 53 in medicine, 41 per cent of both its persons 
who have passed the middle school examination and judicial and law examinations, 
30 per cent of its numbers qualified in agriculture and 23 in teaching and 18 per cent of 
even its mere literates. All this merely reflects the rather unusual—and unhealthy—cen¬ 
tralisation of the cultural, educational, industrial, commercial and administrative activi¬ 
ties in this state in its metropolis, namely Hyderabad City. Apart from this 
dominating position of Hyderabad City—and the general poverty of all the mofussil 
districts of the state in respect of mere literates as well as of the educated—there is nothing 
remarkable about the pattern of distribution of the educated persons in this state. 
Among the other districts, Aurangabad and Warangal, due largely to Aurangabad Town 
and Warangal City, have the largest share of the educated. Raichur, Adilabad and 
Nizamabad Districts have more than their quota of the engineers due merely to certain 
projects under construction. Similarly, Nizamabad District has also some perceptible 
share of the persons qualified in agriculture largely because of the farm employees of the 
sugar factory in Bodhan Town. As against this Medak, Karimnagar, Nalgonda and 
Bidar Districts seem to be particularly poor in respect of educated persons. 

17. Literacy and Educational attainments within the State according to Livelihood 
Classes. —The number of persons, per 10,000 of the total, male or female population 
in every livelihood class, belonging to each of the educational standards is given in Table 10. 


Educational Standard 


( 1 ) 


Table 10 

Agricultural Classes 
___ 


Non-Agricultural Classes 
---___ 


All Classes I* II* III* IV* All Classes V* VI* 
( 2 ) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

(Number per 10,000 of the Total Population in the class) 


VII* 

( 10 ) 


VIII* 

( 11 ) 


Total Literates 

Mere Literates 
Primary school 
Middle school 
Matriculate.. 

Intermediate 
Graduate .. 

Post-graduate 
Teaching 
Engineering 
Commerce .. 

Legal 
Medical 
Agriculture 
Others 

"Livelihood Class I represents cultivators of land, wholly or mainly owned, and their denendant* . tt , 

of land, wholly or mainly unowned, and their dependants ; III represents cultivating labourers and their d P n r,* * cultivators 

sents non-cultivating owners of land, agricultural rent receivers, and their dependants* V renresents rver^n£« fi! *^ re P re ~ 
dants, who derive their principal means of livelihood from production (otherthancultivation)^ 

W1 ° ? er I ve their P r,nci P al means of livelihood from commerce ; VII represents persons and their^fi^ th f ir 

deHve their principal means of livelihood from transport; and VIII represents persons dependants, who 

principal means of livelihood from other services and miscellaneous sources. * P # s * who derive their 

t Figures have not been indicated in cases where the actual proportion per 10,000 persons is less than 1. 


525 

681 

246 

138 

1,471 

1,752 

928 

2,793 

1,851 

2,230 

462 

602 

222 

126 

1,204 

1,227 

759 

2,210 

1,100 

1,350 

41 

52 

18 

9 

157 

223 

97 

325 

281 

314 

15 

A 

19 

4 

2 

77 

150 

44 

155 

219 

261 

4 

«■ 

5 

1 

t 

18 

85 

19 

68 

204 

156 

1 

1 



4 

15 

2 

12 

24 

30 





2 

11 

2 

7 

12 

23 





• • 

2 

• • 

1 

1 

5 





• • 

6 

• • 

• • 

1 

16 





• • 

8 

1 

• • 

2 

r 



• 


• • 

1 

• • 

2 

1 

2 





2 

4 

• • 

1 

1 

11 


• • 



• • 

3 

• • 

• • 

2 

9 

i 

• • 

2 

1 


• • 

7 

• • 

19 

• • 

8 

• • 

12 

• • 

3 

1 

43 
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Table 10 —(Concld.) 


Tidne; ! \,rrd Standard 


Agricultural Classes 


Non-Agricultural Classes 



AH Classss I* 

II* 

III* 

IV* 

All Classes V* 

VI* 

VII* 

vra* 

0) 

(2) (3) (4) 

(Number per 10,000 

(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

of the Male Population in the class) 

(10) 

(ii) 

Total Jj iterates 

. . 943 

1,223 

446 

259 

2,652 

2,716 

1,576 

4,663 

2,551 

3,213 

Mere Literates 

. . 828 

1,078 

402 

336 

2,147 

1,888 

1,298 

3,678 

1,445 

1,851 

Primary school 

73 

93 

32 

17 

281 

321 

156 

523 

340 

423 

Middle school 

29 

3G 

8 

4 

154 

238 

73 

272 

316 

404 

Matriculate. . 

7 

9 

1 

1 

36 

151 

34 

125 

368 

274 

Intermediate 

2 

2 



9 

27 

4 

22 

44 

52 

Graduate 

1 

1 



5 

20 

3 

13 

21 

41 

Post-graduate 

• • • • 

• • 



• • 

4 

• • 

1 

J2 

10 

teaching 

• • • • 

• • 



1 

9 

• • 

• • 

• • s 

25 

Engineering 

• • • • 

• • 



• • 

6 

2 

1 

4 

14 

Commerce . . 

• • • • 

• • 



• • 

2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

Legal 

1 

1 



5 

9 

• • 

2 

1 

22 

Medical 

• • • • 

• • 



1 

6 

• • 

1 

2 

15 

Agriculture 

• • • • 

• • 



• • 

1 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

Veterinary . . 

• • • • 

• • 



• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

Others 

3 3 1 13 34 

(Number per 10,000 of the Female Population in 

5 

the class) 

20 

5 

76 

Total Literates 

.. 102 

127 

32 

20 

457 

742 

244 

883 

1,102 

1,207 

Mere Literates 

92 

115 

29 

18 

393 

535 

190 

710 

731 

828 

Primary school 

8 

9 

2 

1 

49 

119 

36 

123 

217 

201 

Middle school 

2 

2 



10 

58 

13 

36 

115 

.113 

Matriculate. . 

• • • • 




2 

17 

3 

9 

28 

34 

Intermediate 

• • • • 




• • 

3 

• • 

1 

4 

8 

Graduate 

• • • . 




• • 

2 

• • 

1 

3 

4 

Post-graduate 

• . • • 




• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

Teaching 

« • a • 




• • 

2 

• • 

• • 

1 

6 

Medical 

a a • • 




• • 

1 

• • 

• • 

1 

2 

Olliers 

• a a a 


• • 


1 

4 

1 

3 

2 

9 


Vide foot-notes on page 401 


18. The Non-Agricultural Classes are much more literate than the Agricultural 
Classes. While the percentage of literacy is as much as 18 among the former it is only 
5 among the latter. This is but natural considering the fact that the Non-Agricultural 
Classes, unlike the Agricultural Classes, are concentrated in urban areas. Besides, they 
include almost all the Jains, Sikhs and Parsis and contain a majority of the Muslims as 
well as of the persons belonging to the advanced sects, castes or groups both among the 
Christians and the Hindus. Within the Non-Agricultural Classes themselves, the Liveli¬ 
hood Class of Commerce is the most literate. Its literacy percentage is as high as 28. 
This is again natural not only because of the composition of the class in terms of advanced 
castes or groups drawn from all communities, but also because many of the trades and 
allied occupations relevant to it demand a certain amount of literacy, if not of education. 
It is, however, not without significance that this class should lose its lead entirely in res¬ 
pect of the educated, as distinguished from the literates, to the Livelihood Class of Trans¬ 
port and, much more so, to that of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources, and its 
females should be distinctly less literate or educated than those belonging to the other 
two classes. As between these three classes, the class of Commerce records a very steep 
drop from the proportion of its mere literates to that of those who have completed the 
primary stage and this decline is also maintained, though to a less marked extent, in the 
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proportions relating to the next two categories, namely, the middle school and matricu¬ 
lation standards. This class derives its educated not so much from the persons employed 
in retail trade as from those engaged in banking, insurance and certain branches of whole¬ 
sale trade. Over 46 per cent of its males—roughly one and a half times the corresponding 
percentage recorded in the class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources, which 
comes next in order in this respect—but only 9 per cent of its females arc literate. The 
comparatively low literacy of its females is evidence of the fact that an improved eco¬ 
nomic standard does not always lead to improved literacy. Distrietwise, the literacy 
percentage in this class varies from 21 in Bidar to 33 in Osmanabad. Sexwise, it varies, 
in case of males, from 37 in Bidar to 53 in Osmanabad and, in case of females, from just 
3 in Karimnagar to about 14 both in Hyderabad and Aurangabad. 

19. Next in order in this regard is the Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscel¬ 
laneous Sources with a literacy percentage of 22—32, the second highest percentage re¬ 
corded in all classes, among its males and 12, the highest percentage recorded in all classes, 
among its females. This comparatively high literacy is certainly not due to the washer¬ 
men, barbers, unspecified and constructional labourers, domestic servants, etc., included 
in it. It results entirely from the government servants, village officers, municipal em¬ 
ployees, followers of learned professions, etc., who have been clubbed under the class. 
This also explains its comparatively high proportion of the educated in either sex, espe¬ 
cially the fen;ales, as compared with other classes. Although this class accounts for 
less than 12 per cent of the total population of the state, it claims over 95 per cent of those 
qualified in veterinary and tcac ling, about 90 per cent of those qualified in medicine, 
about or more than 80 per cent of the post-graduates and of the persons qualified in en¬ 
gineering and law, over 70 of the graduates, over 60 of the matriculates, intermediates 
and persons qualified in agriculture and commerce, over 50 of even the persons who have 
completed the middle school and in all for 29 per cent of the total literates in the state. 
Distrietwise, the percentage of literacy in this class ranges from 13 in Karimnagar to 33 

in Hyderabad—Aurangabad being a rather distant second with a corresponding per¬ 
centage of 25. c ~.- -- 1 ’ r ‘ " 

in Karimnagar 

recorded is 37 in Aurangabad. Among the females, the Joivcst percentage recorded & is 
6 both in Warangal and Parbhani and the highest is 22 again in Hyderabad!* Apart from 
Hyderabad, the highest percentage registered is 13 once again in Aurangabad. 


-—- ~ to ^ VALObuilt OV.LWUU V> 1 11 1 & UVjl 1 JL 

Sexwise, the corresponding figures, in ease of males, ranges between 20 
and 44 in Hyderabad. Excluding Hyderabad, the highest percentage 


20. The percentage of literates is also relatively appreciable in the Livelihood Class 
of Transport being about 19— sexwise, about 26 per cent of its males and 11 per cent 
of its females are literate. These comparatively high percentages are not surprising as 
this class includes not only the persons engaged in manual transport, or transport through 
animal driven vehicles, but also the employees of the Railway and Road Transport Depart 
ments and the personnel connected with motor taxi companies, aerodromes etc other 
than those engaged in the production or repair of transport equipment who have been 
clubbed under the Livelihood Class of Production (other than cultivation) The oersons 
with engineering, medical or teaching qualifications in this class are mainly employees of 
the Railway Department or are the dependants of such employees, Distrietwise the 
owest percentage of literates recorded in the class is 8 in Adilabad and the highest is 26 
n Hyderabad-the next highest being 19 in Blur. Sexwise, the corresponding figures 

8* in^AdUabad^and^S 2 in* 33 " ^ 
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r r 1 ; : "; n ' 9 ,, P f ‘ r f ( ';; t °f the total numbers belonging to the Livelihood Class of 

i uHiudiou \ollur than Cultivation) — 16 per cent of its males and just 2 of its females— 

can c.ami to be literate. This class is the least literate and educated among all the Non- 

: lutural t lasses. In fact, even the Livelihood Class of Agricultural Rent Receivers 

is distinctly superior to this class in this respect. This fits in with the fact that this is 
t he only Aon-Agricultural Class which derives a majority of its numbers from rural areas 
A I ,arh in *m this, a very heavy proportion of persons belonging to it even in the urban areas 
consists of labourers and other employees of large and small scale industrial establishments 
and artisan traders like cobblers and potters who are generally illiterat •. Districtwise 
the literacy percentage in this class varies from onlv4 in Karimnagar to 21 in Hyderabad— 
the next highest percentage is only 15 in Aurangabad. Sexwise, the corresponding 
percentages are, m case of males, 8 in Karimnagar and 31 in Hyderabad and, in case of 
females, just 0. t in Karimnagar and 10 in Hyderabad. The percentage of literate 
females in this class is lower than 1 in Mahbubnagar and Nalgonda Distrfcts as well. 

22. Among the Agricultural Classes, the most literate and educated is the Live¬ 
lihood Class of Agricultural Rent Receivers. In fact, this class even leads the Non- 
Agncultural Class of Production in this respect. The percentage of literates in this class 
is 15 which is more than double that recorded among the Owner Cultivators. Sexwise 
it is about 5 among its females but as high as 27 among its males. The percentages’ 
would have been appreciably higher but for the fact that the class includes the families 
of poor and infirm owner cultivators, or the widows of owner cultivators, who have been 
forced to lease out their lands. I his is the only Agricultural Class which returns some 
significant proportion of persons belonging to the educated categories. Districtwise, 
the lowest percentage of literates recorded in this class is 10 in Nanded and the highest is 
43 in Hydciabad. the latter is the heaviest percentage recorded in respect-of any class 
in any disturb of the state. 1 his cxtraordinarilv high percentage of literates is largely 
due to the richer of the absentee landlords in the districts who have shifted to Hyderabad 
t it}, to the persons in Hyderabad City who have acquired or inherited lands in mofussil 
areas and depend principally on the rents realised from them, and to the children of the 
more well-to-do ol the absentee landlords in the districts who are prosecuting their 
studies in Hyderabad City. Apart from Hyderabad District, the highest percentage 
recorded in the class declines to 20 in Bhir. Sexwise, the corresponding percentage 
varies, in case of males, from 20 in Nanded to as much as 58 in IIyderabad°and, in case 
of females, from just 2 in each of the districts of Gulbarga, Bidar and Nanded to 29 in 
Hyderabad. 


23. The percentage of literacy declines to 7 in ease of the Livelihood Class of Owner 
Cultivators —to 12 among its males and to just 1 among its females. The decline is steeper 
still in respect of the educated in this class. In this regard, it resembles more the other 
two Agricultural Classes of Tenant Cultivators and Agricultural Labourers rather than 
the Livelihood Class of Agricultural Rent Receivers or any of the four Non-Agricultural 
Classes. This could be illustrated from the fact that while the percentage of the mere 
literates in this class is roughly one fourth of that in Commerce or one third of that in 
Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources, the percentage of all the categories of the 
educated (beginning from those who have completed their primary school) in this class 
is only one eleventh of that in Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources and one seventh of 
that in Commerce. Districtwise, the lowest percentage of literates recorded in this 
class is 4 in Nizamabad and the highest is 11 both in Hyderabad and Osmanabad. Sex¬ 
wise, the corresponding figures are, in case of males, 8 again in Nizamabad and 19 in 
Osmanabad and, in case of females, just 0.6 in Medak and 4 in Hyderabad. The 
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percentage of literates among the females in this class is also less than one in the districts 
of Nanded, Bidar, Raichur, Gulbarga and Nizamabad as well. 


24. The percentage of literates drops down to just 2 in the Livelihood Class of 
Tenant Cultivators —it is 4 among its males and as low as 0.3 among its females. The 
decrease in the proportion of the educated in this class is even steeper—steeper still than in 
the Class of Owner Cultivators. Although, about 25 persons out of every 1,000 belong¬ 
ing to this class manage to read and write a simple letter, just 2 of them have stumbled 
through the primary school. Only 4 among every 10,000 in the class have passed the 
middle school and just 1 is a matriculate. Out of its total strength of about 14 lakhs 
in the entire state, only 633 (including 32 females) have passed the middle school, just 
94 (including 2 females) are matriculates, 11 (all males) are intermediates and 8 (again all 
males) are graduates. Probably, this microscopic number represents mostly the child¬ 
ren of tenant cultivators who have managed to secure some outside assistance in the 
prosecution of their studies. Districtwise, the percentage of literates in this class varies 
from 1.6 in both ’VYarangal and Nalgonda to 5.8 in Osmanabad. Sexwise, the corres¬ 
ponding figures are, in case of males, 2.8 in Warangal and 10.2 in Osmanabad and, in 
case of females, 0.2 in each of the districts of Adilabad, Malibubnagar, Karimnagar and 
Nalgonda and 0.9 again in Osmanabad. 

25. The percentage of literacy dwindles to 1.4 in the Livelihood Class of Agricul¬ 
tural Labourers. It is 2.6 among its males and just 0.2 among its females. This is not 
only by far the least literate of all the classes but also the least educated. Only 1 out of 
every 1,000 belonging to this class has managed to pass out successfully through the 
primary school. Perhaps this person, more often than not, is a gumastha or a servant of a 
rich landlord, or an employee of an agricultural farm or a dependant of such a person. 
Out of the 32 lakhs of persons belonging to this class in the entire state, only 676 (inclu¬ 
ding 45 females) have passed the middle school, 97 (including 10 females) are matriculates, 
12 (all males) are intermediates, 3 (all males) are graduates and 40 (all males) are qualified 
in agriculture, 2 (both males) are qualified in medicine and 1 (a male) is qualified in 
commerce. Of these microscopic numbers, 87 of the persons who have passed the middle 
school, 57 of the matriculates, 7 of the intermediates, all the 3 graduates, all but one of 
the 40 qualified in agriculture, both the 2 persons qualified in medicine and the solitary- 
individual qualified in commerce are the employees of the sugarcane farms in Bodhan 
and Banswada Tahsils. It would not, therefore, be an exaggeration to state that the 
proportion of literates in this class is literally microscopic and of the educated among its 
literates even more so. Districtwise, the percentage of literates in this class varies from 
0.7 in each of the districts of Karimnagar, Nalgonda and Mahbubnagar to 3.4 in Osman¬ 
abad. Sexwise, among its males the corresponding percentage ranges form 1.2 in Karim¬ 
nagar to 6.3 in Osmanabad and, among its females, from 0.1 in each of the districts of 
Adilabad, Karimnagar, Parbhani, Nalgonda, Mahbubnagar and Nanded to 0.6 in Nizamabad. 


26. Literacy according to Age Groups*. —Only 6.5 per cent of the males and 2.4 
of the females in the state in the age group of ‘ 5-9 ’ are literate. The corresponding 
percentages in the next age group of ‘ 10-14 ’ are 20.0 in case of males and 6.3 in case 
of females. In these two age groups taken together, the percentage of literates is 13.2 


•During this census, figures pertaining to the number of literates in each of the age groups of ‘5-9’ ‘10-14* ‘1 
85.44’, ‘45-54* ‘55-64*. ‘65-74* and ‘75 and over’ were compiled for the state and each of its districts separately for males’and* 
females, with further break-up by rural and urban areas. This compilation was, however, based on a 10 per cent samole of 
the enumerated slips—for the actual procedure adopted for obtaining the sample ride paragraph 1 at page 9 of Part II-B of thi<* 

Volume. All persons in the age groups of ‘ 0-4 * were , however, presumed to be illiterate although in a few freak cases entries- 
to the contrary had been recorded by the enumerators. ^ 
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for imi!e< Mi l 1.2 for females. Thus, less than 14 per cent of the boys and 5 per cent of 
the .'j/ri t,t the state can read and write. In the next age group of ‘ 15-24 ’, the percentage 
of !i;<■' aies increase to 23.2 in case of males and decreases to 6.0 in case of females. The 
f< »Mi.er ;.s I lie highest percentage recorded in all the age groups among the males. Actual¬ 
ly, 11 1 e percentage declines progressively among the remaining of their age groups— 

'—. L age group of 4 75 and over In case of females, 

however, the percentage recorded in the previous age group of ‘ 10-14 ’ remains the 

highest. But it also diminishes progressively in all the subsequent age groups—dwin¬ 
dling finally to just 0.8 among those aged 75 and over. This progressive decline is 
perhaps but natural in an area where literacy was the exception and illiteracy the rule. 
People living in more modern environments—in other words, the more literate—are 
generally supposed to live longer. If this were not so, the decline in the literacy 
percentage in the higher age groups would have been perhaps even more marked than 
that revealed by the census figures. That this pattern of the variation of literacy per¬ 
centages according to age groups—but not the extent of literacy in each of the groups— 
is, more or less, common to the rest of peninsular India would be obvious from the percen¬ 
tages given in Table 11. 

Table 11 


St AT E 


Percentage o 

o 

f literates 

among males in the age group of 


_, 

. _ 



_ _A_ 





5-9 

10-14 

15-24 

25-3 1 

35-44 

45-54 

55-04 

05-74 7 

oScjvcr 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

Hyderabad 

. . 0.5 

20.0 

23.2 

20.9 

17.9 

17.3 

15.3 

14.3 

12.4 

Bombay 

Madras 

18.4 

49.9 

50.0 

45.1 

39.5 

37.0 

30.8 

31.8 

28.9 • 

12.4 

33.7 

39.0 

38.9 

35.1 

31.3 

29.0 

29.0 

27.4 

Madhya Pradesh 

11.1 

30.3 

32.2 

29.3 

23.8 

24.2 

18.9 

18.4 

16.1 

1 ra Van core-C. ochin 

K C 

27.5 

72.4 

75.0 

75.4 

08.0 

04.5 

00.1 

50.7 

48.2 

JM ysorr . . 

% 

19.3 

41.1 

40.8 

39.0 

34.2 

30.0 

27.5 

<>7 o 

25.5 

State 


Percentage of literates among females 

in the 

age group 

of 



5-9 

10-14 

15-24 

25-3 t 

35-44 

45-54 

55-04 

65-74 75 

& over 

0) 

( 11 ) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(10) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

Hyderabad 

2.4 

6 . 3 

0.0 

3 . 2 

2 . 3 

1.5 

1.0 

0.8 

0.8 

Bombay 

11.1 

20.6 

21.0 

13.1 

9.7 

0.8 

4.4 

4.1 

3.3 

Madras 

7.2 

17.7 

17.1 

11.0 

8.0 

0.7 

5 . 7 

0.0 

0.3 

Madhya Pradesh 

4.8 

11.0 

8.8 

5.2 

3.7 

2.9 

2.1 

2 . 0 

1.9 

Travaneurc-Cochin 

25.9 

G2.9 

58.7 

48. 1 

35.4 

25.3 

19.0 

15.0 

13.2 

Mysore 

9.9 

19.9 

17.3 

10.0 

7. G 

5 . 1 

4.3 

4.1 

3.5 

The percentages 

given in Table 11 

also make it 

obvious 

that 

all these states in 


peninsular India lead Hyderabad decisively in respect of literacy, whether among the 
initial or the higher age groups. This lead is more accentuated among the females 
than among the males. It looks that even with all the vigorous attempts now being 
made to push up literacy in this state, consequent upon its transformation from a feudal 
to a welfare state, it will remain backward as compared to the other states at least for a 
decade or two more. It is too much to expect that any zealous campaign for adult literacy 
can make up for the neglect of decades in a few years. 


27. (1) Within the state itself—and as is natural—the literacy percentage is 

considerably higher in each and every age group in the urban than in the rural areas* 
This difference is particularly pronounced in case of females. All this would be obvious 
from the percentages given in Table 12. 
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.Age Group 

( 1 ) 

5- 9 
10-14 
15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75 & over 


Table 12 

Percentage of literates among males 

A 

Percentage of literates among females 

__A_ 

-—-- 


f 

Urban areas 

Rural areas 

Urban areas 

Rural areas 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

3.9 

18.3 

0.9 

9.4 

13.2 

47.5 

2.2 

22.8 

14.8 

52.0 

1.8 

21.2 

14.8 

47.0 

1.0 

13.5 

12.8 

42.1 

0.6 

10.5 

12.1 

42.2 

0.4 

6.4 

11.0 

37.7 

0.3 

4 . 6 

10.6 

35.5 

0.2 

3.9 

8.6 

33.8 

0.2 

3.8 


(2) Districtwise percentages of literates in the 
sex are given in Table 13. 


r F * r 1 O 


various age groups of either 


Percentage of literates among males in the age group of 


District 

r 




r 


55-64 

> 

5-9 

10-14 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

65-74 75 & over 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(3) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) (10) 

Aurangabad .. 

8 

25 

27 

25 

21 

21 

19 

17 13 

Parbhani 

4 

16 

17 

18 

17 

22 

lo 

16 15 

Nanded 

6 

20 

20 

18 

16 

16 

13 

13 11 

Bidar 

5 

19 

21 

18 

15 

15 

14 

12 11 

Bhir 

7 

23 

23 

20 

16 

17 

13 

12 11 

Osmanabad .. 

10 

30 

29 

24 

21 

18 

15 

15 14 

Hyderabad 

19 

41 

50 

47 

41 

42 

37 

32 29 

Mahbubnagar 

4 

16 

19 

17 

15 

15 

13 

13 13 

Raichur 

6 

18 

22 

23 

22 

20 

20 

20 21 

Gulbarga 

7 

20 

22 

19 

17 

16 

14 

14 13 

Adilabad 

4 

13 

15 

14 

10 

11 

9 

10 10 

Nizamabad 

4 

15 

19 

18 

’ 16 

14 

15 

11 10 

Medak •• 

4 

14 

19 

18 

16 

14 

14 

13 11 

Karimnagar .. 

4 

16 

16 

14 

12 

11 

10 

10 7 

Warangal 

5 

18 

21 

19 

15 

13 

12 

11 8 

Nalgonda 

4 

14 

16 

16 

13 

11 

10 

11 8 



Percentage of literates 

among 

females in 

the age 

group of 

District 









(— 









5-9 

10-14 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65-74 75 & over 

(i) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) (19) 

Aurangabad .. 

3 

7 

6 

• 4 

3 

2 

1 

1 1 

Parbhani 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

Nanded 

2 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

• • 

• • • • 

Bidar 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

• • 

• • • • 

Bhir 

2 

5 

5 

2 

1 

1 

• • 

1 

Osmanabad .. 

3 

7 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

« • « • 

Hyderabad 

11 

25 

25 

17 

14 

9 

6 

6 6 

Mahbubnagar.. 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Raichur 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Gulbarga 

2 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 

• • 

1 

Adilabad 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

• • 

• • 


Nizamabad 

2 

4 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 


Medak 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

• • 

• • 


Karimnagar .. 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

• • 

• • 


Warangal 

3 

6 

6 

3 

2 

1 

1 


Nalgonda 

1 

5 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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The* percrut.ag^s given in Table 13 bring out once again, more or less, the same 
pattern of' variations as between different age groups detailed in paragraph 26. This 
would become yet more obvious if the percentages are not rounded off as done in the 
above table. Besides, they exhibit again the superiority of Hyderabad District— 
due exclusively to Hyderabad City--in respect of literacy in every age group amonx* the 
males and, more especially, among the females. They once again indicate the slight, 
lead of the western Marathi and Kannada districts, especially Aurangabad and Osman- 
abad, over the eastern Telugu districts particularly, Adilabad, Karimnagar and Nalgonda* 
And what is particularly significant is the fact that this lead is more perceptible in the 
younger than in the older, age groups. This makes it obvious that the western districts 
have advanced relatively more than the eastern districts especially during the recent 
years. Again, apart from Hyderabad District, the percentage of literate females is 
very meagre in all the age groups. The percentages even in the initial groups, though 
slightly more, are by no means impressive. / 


28. Semi-Literacy in the State. —As stated earlier data w r as collected during this 
census in respect of semi-literates also— i.e., about persons who are able to read but not 
to write. The results, based on a ten per cent sample, reveal that semi-literacy is by no 
means so wide-spread as is sometimes imagined. Comparatively, a very small proportion 
in this state rests content with picking up the knowledge to read without cultivating the 
capacity to write. Only 0.7 pei cent of the states total population—1.0 per cent of its 
males and 0.3 of its females—is semi-literate. Thus, even if the figures pertaining to 
semi-liteiates are included among those relating to the literates, the literacy percentage 
is not altered materially in this state. It just crawls up from 9.2 (15.1 for males and 3.0 
for females) to 9.9 (16.1 males and 3.3 for females). 


29. Number of Teachers , Professors , etc., in the State in relation to its Total Population .— 
In the entire state there arc in all only 667 professors, lecturers and research workers 
employed in universities, colleges and research institutions. Of these just 45 are females. 
Similarly, all other types of teachers, whether employed in schools or tutoring on their 
own, in the state number 28,251 of whom 4,282 are females. In addition to these two 
categories of actual teaching (and research) staff, there are 9,362 persons otherwise 
employed in various capacities in educational and research intitutions and libraries and 
museums in the state. This number includes 1,418 females. No doubt these census 
figures are underrated, to an extent, because they are based only on the principal means 
of livelihood recorded in respect of self-supporting persons. As stated elsewhere, quite 
an appreciable number of teachers in rural areas have returned themselves eithei as earning 
dependants or as self-supporting but principally occupied in cultivation or in religious 
service. Similarly, quite a few females employed in teaching have, influenced more by 
current sentiments rather than economic realities, returned themselves as being partly 
or wholly dependant on their men folk. Notwithstanding all this, there can be no denying 
the fact that the number of the teaching staff is very meagre in this state in relation 
to its total population. This will be obvious from the proportions given in Table 14 
relating to most of the states in peninsular India. 


[Table 
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Table 14 


Number of Actual Teaching Staff (Including Research 

Workers) per Lakii of Total Population 


State. 


ft 

Employed in Universities, 

Colleges and Research Institutions 
_ 

All others (irief 
those employed in 

_ . A 

■ 

udi rig 
Sehools) 



r 

Males 

Females 

Males ] 

Females 

a) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Hyderabad 

• ♦ 

3 

* 

• • 

128 

23 

Madhya Pradesh 

• • 

3 

• • 

138 

19 

Bombay 

• • 

14 

2 

215 

45 

Mysore 

• o 

42 

8 

211 

32 


♦The actual figure works out to about 2 per ten lakhs, i.e . a million 1 


Bombay and Mysore are distinctly better placed in this regard than this state. But the 
position in Madhya Pradesh does not seem to be very much different. 


Summary. —Considerable improvements were effected at the 1951 Census in the collection and presenta¬ 
tion of the data pertaining to literacy. The Literate , i.e., the persons who could both read and write any simple 
letter, either in print or in manuscript, in. any language, were distinguished not only from the illiterate , but 
also from the semi-literate , £.<?., the persons who could only read. Besides, among the literate themselves, the 
mere literate were differentiated from the educated. The figures in this regard were tabulated not only sexwise 
but also with further break-up by rural and urban areas as well as the eight livelihood classes—the educated 
being split up for the purpose according to fourteen different standards. 


Only 1,708,308 persons in the state—or 9.2 per cent of its total population—are literate. Among the 
other larger southern states, the literacy percentage varies from 13.5 in Madhya Pradesh to 46.4 in Travaneo re- 
Cochin. Thus, in respect of literacy this state is decisively the most backward in peninsular India. Within 
the state itself, the literacy percentage is as much as 25 in Hyderabad, 11 both in Aurangabad and Osmanabad, 
9 both in Raichur and Bhir, 8 in each of the districts of Gulbarga, Warangal and Nanded, 7 in each of the dis¬ 
tricts of Parbhani, Bidar, Nizamabad, Malibubnagar and Medak and G in each of the three districts of Nal- 

gonda, Karimnagar and Adilabad, all in the order mentioned. It can, therefoie, be said that though the 

backwardness is common to all the districts, except Hyderabad, it is slightly more accentuated in the 
eastern Telugu than in the western Marathi or Kannada districts. 


Again, the literate are very unevenly distributed as between the urban and the rural areas of the state_ 

the literacy percentage is as high as 25 in the former and only 6 in the latter. This uneven distribution 

reflects partly the scant attention paid in the earlier decades to the extension of nation buildin" activities, in 
general, to the rural areas of the state. Among the other larger states in southern India, the°percenta"e of 
urban literacy ranges from 35 in Madras to 52 in Travancore-Cochin and of rural literacy from 10 in Madhya 
Pradesh to 45 againin Travancore-Cochin. Districtwise, the percentage of urban literacy is 31 in Hyderabad 
29 in Aurangabad, 26 inBhir, ranges between 20 and 25 among all the other districts except Bidar Raichur and 
Nizamabad wherein it is 19, 18 and 17 respectively. Among the cities and the very large towns of the state 
the percentage of literacy is 36 in Aurangabad Town, 32 in Hyderabad City—being as much as 39 in its consti- 
tuent unit of Secunderabad Mumcipality-30 in Gulbarga Town, 27 in Warangal City, 26 in both Nanded and 
Jalna Towns, 24 in Raichur and 22 in Nizamabad Town. It would be interesting to note here that the cor¬ 
responding percentage is 43 in Bangalore City, slightly less than 50 in Bombay City (i.e., G-cater Bombavl 
and more than 50 in Madras City. Similarly, the percentage of rural literacy, districtwise, is 8 both in Osman- 
abad and Aurangabad, 7 in both Raichur and Bhir, 6 in Medak, Hyderabad, Bidar and Gulbarga and 5 i n all 

without^ dlStnCtS ? XCept , Adilabad wWin is J Ust 4 ' Thus, the rural areas of al 1 the districts of the stale 
without any exception whatsoever, are extremely backward in respect of literacv. In spite of this the life’ 

racy percentage varies in the rural areas of the state according to a definite pattern. U tendslo Te ’rS frit 

hi^h m the extreme western areas adjoining Bombay State-especially to the north. It then graduaUu diminishes 

easl an u touches the lowcst Tnark in the forest tracts along the Penganga , Ike Wardha the Pranahila 
and the Godavari in the extreme east of the state bordering Madhya Pradesh and Madras Stales 
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T I • 1 • r rl | . , r ] P . 1 • . , \ , -^ W uo ilk lltt- 

. "'’V*' °' ,hMl - J/ 10 llUralc fcma!cs of tll,s slatc - m,,rh m °rc than the literate males, art concentrated 

ur ; ,lM !lIVas * he percent age of I itcracy among males is 37 in urban and 10 in rural areas and that among 
(emalcsis 12 in the lormer and just 1 in the latter. The percentage of literate females in rural areas is seven 
tir.ns more both in Bombay and Madras States and roughly two and a halftimes more even in Madhva Pra¬ 
desh. l)isi net wise, in so far as 1 he percentage of male literacy is concerned, it is 86 in Hyderabad 18 in both 
Osmanahad and Aurangabad, 1G in Raichur, 15 in Bhir. 14 in Oulbarga. 13 in each of the districts’of Nanded, 
Bular, Warangal, Pnrbhani and Nizamabad. 12 in both Medak and Mahbubnagar, 11 in both Karimnagar 
and Nalgomla and loin Adilabad. Among the females, the corresponding percentage is, at its best, only 15 
in Hyderabad and then sharply declines to 8 in each of the districts of Aurangabadf \Varangal andOsman- 
abad. It is only 2 in all the oilier districts except Karimnagar and Medak in both of which it is just 1. 
The percentage of literate females is less than even one in each and every rural tract of Adilpbad, Medak , Karim* 
nn ( j /r and Ilidar Districts ; /n all the rural tracts of Pnrbhani , Nanded and Oulbarga Districts except in that of 
Uingoli Tahsil in Pnrbhani District , Nanded Tahsil in Nanded District and Afzalpur Tahsilin Gulbarga District; 
and in a majority of the rural tracts in Nalgonda and Mahbubnagar Districts. Among all the remaining rural 
tracts in the entire state, the percentage exceeds 2, but noichcrc 8, in just three tracts . It would, therefore, not 
entirely be an exaggeration to assert that female literacy is just in its initial stages in this state. 

Of the 1,708,808 literates in this state, as many as 77 per cent arc mere literates, 10.8 per cent have 
completed the primary and G.8 the middle school stage, 8.2 per cent are matriculates, 0.6 are intermediates, 
0.4 graduates, 0.1 are post-graduates and 0.2 are qualified in teaching. 0.2 in law, 0.1 in medicine, 0.1 in 
engineering, 0.04 in commerce, 0.01 in agriculture, 0.006 in veterinary and the remaining 0.8 per cent possess 
various other types e>f qualifications. Thus, more than three fourths of the literate persons in this state 
cannot be credited with having completed even the primary stage of education. The poverty of this state 
in respect of the educated is even more marked than t hat of its literates as comparer! with the other large states 
in peninsular India. This would be obvious from the fact that, among every 10,000 p?isors in this state, only 
4 are graduates, 5 are intermediates, 30 arc matriculates and 58 have passed the middle school. In addition 
to these, roughly 7 are post-graduates or are qualified in teaching, engineering, agriculture, veterinary, com¬ 
merce, law or medicine. The corresponding figures, among the larger of the other southern states range 
roughly, in ease of graduates, between 5 in Madhya Pradesh and 14 in Mysore ; in case of intermediates, bet¬ 
ween 6 again in Madhya Pradesh and 18 in Mysore ; in ease matriculates, between 35 in Madhya Pradesh and 
112 in Travancorc-Cochin ; in ease of the persons who have just completed the middle school, from 95 in 
Madhya Pradesh to 166 in Bombay ; and in case of poisons who are post-graduates or have qualified themselves 
in teaching, engineering, agriculture, veterinary, commerce, law or medicine, between 8 in Madhya Pradesh 
and 24 in Bombay. Within the state itself, the educate el are heavily concentrated in Hyderabad D.strict due to- 
a rather unusual degree of centralization of all the cultural, educational, industrial, commercial and adminis¬ 
trative activities of the state in its metropolis, namely, Hyderabad City. This district, which can claim just 
8 per cent of the population of the state, monopolises 80 per cent of both its post-graduates and persons quali¬ 
fied in commerce, 72 of its intermceliates and 67 of its graeluates, 56 of both its matriculates and persons quali¬ 
fied in veterinary, 54 of its numbers qualified in engineering and 53 in medicine, 41 of both its persons who have 
passcel the middle school examination and judicial and law examinations, 30 of its numbers qualified in agri¬ 
culture, and 18 per cent of even its mere literates. As among the other districts, Aurangabad and Warangal 
have a perceptibly larger share of the educated in the state. 

The Non-Agricultural Classes arc considerably more literate than the Agricultural Classes, the percentage 
of literacy being 18 among the former and only 5 among the latter. Within the Non-Agricultural Classes 
themselves, the class of Commerce is distinctly the most literate, boasting a literacy percentage of 28. The 
corresponding figure is actually as high as 47 among its males but only 9 among its females. There is, how¬ 
ever, a very steep decline in the proportion of the educated in this class. In this respect, the Livelihoo 
Class of Transport and, more especially, that of Other Services arid Miscellaneous Sources take the lea • 

The class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources, with a literacy percentage of 22, is the next mos 
literate among all the classes. Although, the literacy percentage among its males is 32 which is distinc y 
lower than tlie corresponding percentage in the Livelihood Class of Commerce, that among its females is 
which is the highest recorded in all classes. Again this class, monopolises the overwhelming num ers 
tlie educated in the state. The Livelihood Class of Transport is also comparatively advanced in rcspec 
both literacy and education, 19 per cent of its total numbers, 26 of its males and 11 of its females. e g 
literate. Next in order, is the class of Agricultural Rent Receivers. 15 per cent of the total numbers >c .g^ 
ing to this class are literates. The corresponding percentage is as much as 27 among its males u i y 
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among its females. This is the only Agricultural Class which returns some significant proportion of persons 
belonging to the educated categories. The Livelihood Class of Production (other than cultivation) is the 
least literate and educated among all Non-Agricultural Classes and lags behind even the class of Agricultural 
Rent Receivers. Only 9 per cent of its total numbers, 10 of its males and only 2 of its females, are literate. 
The percentage of literates, declines to 7 in the Livelihood Class of Owner Cultivators. Scxwise, the literacy 
percentage is 12 among its males and just 1 among its females. The decline is yet more conspicuous in the 
class in respect of the educated. On the whole, with regard to literacy and education, this class resembles 
more the two particularly backward classes of Agricutural Labourers and Tenant Cultivators rather 
than the Non-Agricultural Classes or the class of Agricultural Rent Receivers. The percentage of literates 
diminishes to just 2 in the Livelihood Class of Tenant Cultivators. Four per cent of its males have managed 
to become literate. But the corresponding percentage among its females dwindles to only 0.3. The propor¬ 
tion of the educated in this class is negligible—less than 20 out of every 10,000 belonging to the class have 
stumbled through the primary school and only 1 has reached the matriculation standard. The Livelihood 
Class of Agricultural Labourers presents an even more dismal picture in respect of literacy. The percentage 
of literacy in this class dwindles to 1.4. Sexwise, only .‘3 per cent of its males and just 0.2 of its females are 
literate. The proportion of the educated is even more negligible in this class than in that of Tenant Culti¬ 
vators. In fact, this class would not have had for all practical purposes any educated persons at all but for 
the employees (and their dependants) of some modern farms and well-to-do owner cultivators. 


In the age group of ‘5-9’, only 6.5 per cent of the males and 2.4 of the females are literate in this state. 
In the next age group of ‘10-14’, the corresponding percentage is 20.0 in ease of males and 6.3 in case of fe¬ 
males—the highest percentage of literates recorded among all the age groups in the state is in the next higher age 
group of ‘15-24’ in case of males and in this age group of ‘10-14’ in case of females. In all, less than 14 per 
cent of the boys and 5 of the girls in these two age groups of ‘5-9’ and ‘10-14’ taken together are literates. 
In the next higher age group of ‘15-24’ , the actual percentage of literacy is as much as 23.2 in case of males 
but only 6 in case of females. The percentage diminishes progressively both among the males and the fe¬ 
males, in all the rest of the age groups of ‘25-34’, ‘35-44’, ‘45-54’, ‘55-64’, ‘65-74’, and ‘75 and over’—declining 
finally in the age group of ‘75 and over’ to 12.4 in case of males and just 0.8 in case of females. The per° 
centage of literacy in all the age groups, whether the initial or the higher ones, is markedly lower in this state 
as compared with all the other larger states in peninsular India. This deficiency is particularly aggravated 
in case of females. The most backward of the other states in this respect is Madhya Pradesh. Hut even 
in that state, 11.1 per cent of its males and 4.8 per cent of its females in the age group of ‘5-9’, 30.3 per cent 
of its males and 11.0 per cent of its females in the age group of ‘10-14’, 32.2 per cent of its males and 8.8 per 
cent of its females in the age group of ‘15-24’ and finally 16.1 per cent of its males and 1.9 percent of its 
females in the age group of ‘75 and over’ are literates. 


Semi-literacy is by no means so widespread in this state as is sometimes imagined. Only a verv small 

proportion of its population rests content with picking up the knowledge to read without cultivating the 

capacity to write. Just 0.7 per cent of the total population of the state—1 per cent of its males and 0.3 of its 
females-is semi-literate. 


In the entire state the actual teaching staff in universities, colleges and research institutions, numbers 

667 ol whom 45 are females. All other teaching staff, including private tutors, numbers 28, 251 of whom 4.282 

are females. In addition to these, 9,362 persons, including 1,418 females, are otherwise connected with or 

employed in educational and research institutions, libraries and museums in the entire state. These numbers 

a ! e ’ h °wever underrated, to an extent, because the census figures are based only on the principal means 

ot livelihood (as against the subsidiary) returned by self-supporting persons (as against the earning or non- 
earning dependants). 


* 



SECTION II 
Variations Since 1901 




0. Limitations. —The major drawback in a studv of the 1951 census data 


_ per- 

t&iiling to literacy, as compared with the corresponding data of the preceding censuses 
of the current century, is the exaggeration of the literacy figures at the 1941 Census. 
In 1941, as in the earlier censuses, provisional figures pertaining to literacy were first 
released on the basis of the data supplied by the district census officers immediately 
on completion of the enumeration, and the final figures were published subsequently 
on the basis of the tables prepared in the Census Tabulation Office after sorting the 
enumeration slips received from the districts. But the tables prepared in the Census. 
Tabulation Office in 1941 suffer from serious discrepancies which render them of doubtful 
value. This matter is dealt with in detail in Appendix F. This drawback can, how¬ 
ever, be eliminated by ignoring the final figures altogether and confining the compari- 
sion to the provisional figures in so far as the 1941 census data are concerned. In addi¬ 
tion to the irregularities of the final figures pertaining to the 1941 Census, there are- 
certain other minor limitations. The first of these is the lack of uniformity in the 
approach to the question pertaining to literacy from census to census. Although at 
all the censuses taken during this century, every person who could both read and write 
in any language was deemed to be a literate, no standard was prescribed for determining 
precisely this ability prior to 1911. In 1911, however, the capacity to “ write a letter 
to a friend and read the answer to it” was specified as the criterion for classifying 
a person as literate. This standard was adhered upto 1941. The instructions issued 
in 1951* were slightly more elaborate in so far as they laid down that “the test for read¬ 
ing is ability to read any simple letter, either in print or in manuscript, and the test 
for writing is ability to write such a letter.” It will, however, be obvious that the lack 
of any criterion at the 1911 Census, or the slight elaboration in the instructions at the 
1951 Census, is not likely to influence materially the final pattern in an area where illi¬ 
teracy has been and is still the rule and literacy the exception. In addition to this, 
there have been variations in (?) the definition of age, ( ii ) in the age groups adopted for* 
tabulating the literacy returns and (in) the inclusion or exclusion of figures pertaining 
to infants and young children in the relevant census tables—sometimes, and rather 
strangely, in presenting literacy percentages the figures pertaining to literates among 
the young children were taken into consideration but not their total numbers. 
In addition to all these, there are the proverbial vagaries of age returns themselves* 
All these factors render difficult any comparative analysis of the decennial literacy per¬ 
centages according to individual ages or age groups, however, useful such an analysis 
may deemed to be in assessing the trend in literacy or the lapse to illiteracy. But, 
fortunately, one can still calculate de novo the literacy percentages for the total or the 
total male or the total female population as recorded at each of the censuses since 1901 - 
particularly as the numbers of literates among the ‘infants and young children’, whether 
included or excluded from the census tables, are bound to have been literally micros¬ 
copic. These percentages are given in the succeeding paragraph. 


31. Variations in Literacy Percentages since 1901.—The literacy percentages among 
the total, male and female populations, as recorded at each of the censuses since 1901>. 
are given in Table 15. 

• Vide footnote on page 449 for details 
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Table 15 


Percentage of Literates* 

_ 

Males Females 


Percentage of Literates* 


Y ea r 

r 


Total 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

1901 

3. 0 

1911 

2 . 8 

1921 

2.9 


(3) 

(4) 

5.5 

0.8 

5.06 

0.4 

5.07 

0.7 


Year 

,- 


Total 

(I) 

( 2 ) 

1931 

1 . 1 

1941 

6.8 

1951 

9. 2 


Males 

b s 

<*) 


7.2 

I .0 

11 3f 

2 It 

15.1 

. o 


•♦These percentages have been calculated uniformly on the basis of the total population, total male population and total female 
population of the state, as the case rn \y be, without omitting the initial age groups as done in the preceding census*-*. 


fThese percentages have been calculated on the basis of the 1941 
are not as given in the 1941 Census Report. 


provisional figures supplied by the District Census Staff. 


They 


The percentages relating to the earlier censuses as given in Table l.j are not ba¬ 
sed on figures adjusted to conform to the inter-state transfers of villages made duriiU 
the decade 1941-19.j1. But as these changes involved onlv a few villages the percent* 
ages based on such r.bjusted figures are not at all likelv to differ materially from those 
given above. The percentages in Table 15 make it obvious that this state has been 
progressing consistently, though by no means remarkablv, in respect of literaev from 
decade to decade except for a slight set-back in 1901-1911—which, according to the 1911 
Census Report, was due to ‘educational expansion not having kept pace with the growth 
of population . It is also obvious that the progress is more marked in the recent than 
in the earlier decades and among the females than among the males. Female literates 
who numbered 18,883 in 1901, now number 280,288. They have thus increased du¬ 
ring the last fifty years by as much as 1,384 per cent against the corresponding increase 

of only 360 per cent recorded by male literates. But in spite of this, the percentage of 
female literates is even now only 3.0 ! 1 c 


^he literacy percentages, as recorded at all the censuses since 1901 for the 
total population of each district of the state are given in Table 16. ’ 


District 

(i) 

Aurangabad 

Parbhani 

Nanded 

Bidar 

Bhir 

Osmanabad 

Hyderabad 

Mahbubnagar 

Raichur 

Gulbarga 

Adilabad 

Nizamabad 

Medak 

Karimnagar 

Warangal 

Nalgonda 


Table 16 


1901 1911 1921 

( 2 ) (3) (4) 

3.2 2.5 2.7 

2.5 2.5 2.6 

2-2 2.1 1.9 

1.9 2.1 1.8 

3.0 2.5 2.5 

3.1 2.6 2.5 

9.3 8.5 10.4 

34 2.5 3.1 

2.4 2.0 1.9 

2.0 2.5 1.7 

°-9 1.3 1.5 

2.1 2.0 2.4 

2.6 3.1 3.8 

1.8 2.0 1.9 

2.8 2.5 2.7 

1-9 2.1 2.8 


1931 1941 1951 

( 5 ) ( 6 ) (7) 

5-6 7.0 10 .8 

3.8 6.0 74 

2-7 5.0 7 6 

2.5 5.2 7 4 

2-5 5.1 8.6 

2.4 6.2 lo.s 

16.4 19.2 252 

3.2 5.7 6.9 

4.8 5.9 9 j 

3.3 6.0 8.2 

?- 4 3.5 5.9 

3*1 5.9 7 o 

3.0 6 9 „ i 


_ The figures in this table are not adjusted to correspond to subseouent change m • St¬ 
eens us figures for (i) Adilabad, (ii) Karimnagar, (iii) Nizamabad, (iv) Raichur and fib boundaries. The 1 - 

Sirpur Tandur (ii) Elgandal (iii) Indur (iv) Lingsugur and Raichur Districts and fib \tr if p u re Pf esen t the figures for 
£ty resp^twely Similarly, the lOll.Vai and 1931 figures for Hyderabad DLtrirt P istric J and HydeSS 

ass.^ sssaa- Tto 
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It is nor <• Ivisablc to draw any fine conclusions from the percentages given in Table 
16 in t iev, t lie fact they are not as adjusted to conform to subsequent changes in district 
boundaries which have been both numerous and extensive during the last five decades. For 
example, IMahbubnagar has now lost the lead it held in 1901 over most other districts 
of the state in respect of literacy. This may be due simply to the fact that the district 
no longer includes villages lying almost contiguous to the metropolis of the state. Any¬ 
way it is obvious, that during the last half a century there has been very little change 
in the dominance of Hyderabad District over all the others in respect of literacy. Simi¬ 
larly, Adilabad and Karimnagar have almost consistently remained the most backward 
of the districts in this state. Again, Gulbarga and Raichur have forged ahead signifi¬ 
cantly since 1901. Lastly, the western districts as a whole, especially Osmanabad and 
Bhir, which slided down appreciably during the intervening decades, have now more 
than regained their superior position as compared with the eastern districts in general 
(excluding of course Hyderabad City). 


Summary .—The limitations to any analysis of the data pertaining to literacy as recorded at all the 
censuses since the beginning of this century include the irregularities in the tabulation of literacy returns 
at t lie 1041 Census ; the lack of uniformity from census to census in respect of the definitions of literacy and 
age, the age groups adopted for tabulating the literacy returns and the inclusion or exclusion of the figures 
pertaining to infants and young children ; and subsequent territorial changes. These draw backs make it 
difficult to analyse the trend in literacy according to age groups. It. is, however, still possible to analyse 
satisfactorily the trend of literacy during the last live decades in the total, male or female population of the 
entire state because firstly tlie provisional figures released by the district census officers at the 1941 Census 
(which do not apparently exhibit any irregularities) could be utilised instead of the final figures given in the 
1941 Census Report, secondly the changes in the definition of literacy have not been very significant parti¬ 
cularly for an area which is still basically illiterate, t hirdly the literate among the initial age groups are bound 
to have been numerically insignificant at all the censuses, and lastly tlie territorial changes at the state level 
—unlike at the district level —involved only a few villages. 

The literacy percentage has been increasing, from decade to decade, in this state since 1901 except for a 
slight set back in the decade 1901-1911. In 1901, only 3 per cent of the total population of the state, 5.5 of 
its males and just 0.3 of its females, were literates. The corresponding percentage for the first two has now 
increased roughly three fold and that for the third ten foldl In spite of this, the literacy percentage is still 
9.2 for the total population of the state and 15.1 for its males and only 3.0 for its females. The progress 
has been comparatively more marked in the recent than in the earlier decades. Within the state itself, it 
can be said broadly that during all these fifty years, the dominance of Hyderabad District in respect of literacy 
has not undergone any significant change, Adilabad and Karimnagar Districts have remained the most 
backward in the state, Gulbarga and Raichur Districts have particularly improved their comparative posi¬ 
tions and the western districts, which in general suffered severe set-backs in the intervening decades, nave 
more than regained their relatively superior position as against the eastern districts, in general, excluding 
of course Hyderabad City. 



CHAPTER IX 

The Future Decades 




The Future Decades 


It has been customary in census reporting to assess the probable size of population 
in succeeding decades. But it would be more in keeping with the demands of the twen¬ 
tieth century if such a task is undertaken by a specialist ( i.e ., a full-fledged demographer) 
rather than a census authority or, to be more precise, a census officer. This is all the 
more imperative when the vital statistics of the area concerned are extremely defec¬ 
tive and its social and economic patterns are undergoing revolutionary changes, some 
tending to accelerate and some others to decelerate the growth of population. The more 
important of the changes tending to accelerate the growth of population are detailed, 
or recapitulated, below :— 


(i) Increasing capacity of the state to control and localize famines and epidemics 
expeditiously. 

(n) Improvement in medical and public health services and facilities and en¬ 
vironmental sanitation (including the disposal of sewage, water-supply and housing con¬ 
ditions). 

(in) Accelerated movement of the people from the smaller to the larger of the 
population units, i.e., to places comparatively better off in respect of medical and public 
health facilities and environmental sanitation. 

(iv) Abandonment of harmful superstitious customs and usages. 

(v) Increase in agricultural and industrial production and more equitable dis¬ 
tribution of wealth—in other words increase in the standard of life of the average citizen. 

(vi) Progress in respect of both the promulgation and enforcement of social 
welfare enactments. 


(vii) Increased balance in sex-ratio. 

(viii) Increased ‘universality’ of marriages—in so far as it means decreased pro¬ 
portion of the unmarried in the reproductive age groups of ‘15-24’, ‘25-34’ and ‘35-44’. 

(ix) Declining proportion of the widowed in the reproductive age orouns of ‘15-24’ 
and ‘25-34’—and even ‘35-44’. sou 


( x ) Increased proportion of persons in the age group of ‘0-14’. 

These changes will result in proportionately fewer deaths from epidemics or other 
diseases and marked decline in the number of miscarriages and still-births and a general 
increase in number of births. The more important of the changes tending to retard the 
rate ot growth of population are indicated, or recapitulated, below :_ 

(i) Steep rise in the age of marriage, especially of females, 
considerable decline in the popularity of child marriages. 


In other words. 


t pi ^ ^™P r ° vemen t * n ^e literacy and educational attainments of the peoDle 
V 1 ° th ^ W°rd8, ■the number of persons striving hard not only to improve their own stan- 
dards of Me but also to see that their children (if any) are not deprived of the opportunb 
ties which they themselves missed, will increase appreciably in the future years Such 
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persons will both be anxious and able to limit the size of their families. This is quite 
apart from the fall in birth rates due to the state attempts at popularising family limitation. 


(Hi) Increasing employment of women in industrial and other non-agricultural 
spheres coupled with the gradual disappearance of their secondary status, whether in 
agricultural or non-agricultural occupations. 


(iv) Increasing scale of emigration. No doubt, the tempo of immigration pre¬ 
sages to increase in the coming years. But the rise in the scale of emigration is likely 
to be even more impressive, especially because of the comparatively marked progress 
recorded by western India in various directions. It is also probable that the emigration 
to the adjoining areas to the north-east and south-west of the state in Madhya Pradesh 
and Madras (i.e., now Andhra and Mysore) States respectively may be more pronounced, 
in the coming years. 


The first three of these changes tend to bring down the birth rates and the fourth 
will result in increasing loss in numbers by the movement of population from and into 
the state. 


2. On the whole, however, it would be safe to assume that for at least a decade or 
two more the factors tending to accelerate the growth of population would prevail over 
those tending to retard it. An almost striking decline in the death rates during the 
coming years coupled with a marked fall in still-birth ratios and miscarriages is almost 
a certainty because of the present tempo of welfare activities in the state, which promise 
to be more and more accentuated. But the decline.in birth rates is not likely to keep 
pace with the decline in death rates as the major factor retarding birth rates in this state 
in the years immediately ahead appears to be the rise in the age of marriage and not any 
sustained attempt at family limitation on the part of the average citizen. When all is 
said and done, state attempts to popularise family limitation, howsoever intensive they 
may be, will take a decade or two before the average citizen is not only convinced of its 
necessity but consistently acts up to his (or her) convictions. This would be obvious 
from the fact that as it is in the metropolis itself only a minority of even the educated 
are resorting to family limitation—and a fair proportion among these persons also started 
taking the requisite measures not after one or two issues but after a handful of them. 
From the statistical point of view, the only step which the average educated person in 
this state is now taking to limit the size of his family is to postpone his marriage to later 
years. The present birth and death rates in this state can roughly be assumed as being 
45 and 30 respectively. On this assumption, the natural population of the state is in¬ 
creasing as it is by 1.5 per cent per annum or about 15 per cent per decade. But the 
actual increase in 1961 will be significantly more than this because during the coming 
years—and for reasons already explained—the decline in the death rates would be stee¬ 
per than that in the birth rates, thus widening the gap between the two. But sue 
high rates of growth cannot be sustained indefinitely. Though the factors tending o 
decrease the birth rates may not be very effective to start with, their influence is boun 
to increase considerably in succeeding years. The trend in this respect has been, more 
or less, similar in all advanced countries of the world i.e ., the growth of their popula ion 
was considerably accelerated during the initial decades of their transformation ^ ror ^ 
socially and economically backward to comparatively advanced areas but slowed o 
markedly in subsequent decades. 

3. A word of caution to persons interested in or concerned with demographic pro 
blems, planning and welfare activities would not be out of place here. No one can ques i 
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the sobriety of proceeding on the basis of an accelerated growth of population in the 
coming years in so far as the state as a whole is concerned. But to assume that the ac¬ 
celerated growth will be or has been a feature common to all its components would be 
unfair to certain areas of the state which seem to be labouring under particularly ad¬ 
verse social,.economic and public health conditions. Actually within the state itself, 
the rate of growth of population has hitherto varied appreciably from area to area. In 
some of these cases, the variations were simply due to loss or gain by migration. But 
in the case of many they i-esulted from differences—sometimes appreciable—in marital 
ratios, social and economic conditions and comparative freedom or otherwise from mala¬ 
ria, tuberculosis and other diseases (epidemic or otherwise), famines and scarcity con¬ 
ditions and other factors which influence the growth of population. In fact, there are 
quite a number of pockets in the state where once due allowances are made for the net 
gain by migration, the natural population appears to be almost static or increasing only 
at a very slow rate. Such pockets include not only the scarcity zones of Raichur and 
Gulbarga Districts, but also the northern uplands of Parbhani District, the wooded and 
hilly tracts of Adilabad District and the highly irrigated areas of Nizamabad District*. 
As stated elsewhere in this report, it is one thing to limit the growth of population by 
family limitation but quite another to allow the population to remain static because 
of other drawbacks. Such pockets in the state demand the close attention of public 
health authorities and demographers. 


* This aspect has been analysed fully 
Chapter I. y 
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in so tar as the available census statistics are concerned in paragraphs 91 to 108 of 
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APPENDIX A 


Review of the Sample Verification of 1951 Census Count in Hyderabad State 

(Vide paragraph 4 of Chapter I at page 4) 

1. Need for Verification. —( i ) Census, as Sardar Patel described it, is an ‘adminis¬ 
trative operation of great dimensions’. The very magnitude of such operations makes inevit¬ 
able the occurrence of some errors however well planned and detailed may be the measures 
adopted for the conduct of the operations. In the numbering of hundreds of thousands 
of houses in the state by the revenue or municipal authorities, a number of occupied 
or residential houses may have been overlooked. A portion of this number may have 
remained undetected during the revision of house-numbering conducted bv the same 
authorities. And finally a few of these houses may have escaped the notice of the census 
supervisors and enumerators both during their preliminary survey of their respective 
areas and their final enumeration and checking rounds. Thus a few households may 
have been left out of the census count altogether. Or again, some at least of the thirty 
thousand and odd enumerators and supervisors, knocking at every door within their 
areas, may have been supplied with incorrect or incomplete information by the head 
of the household or by someone less responsible. Or yet again, the names of a few per¬ 
sons constantly moving about from place to place may have been inadvertently omitted 
altogether or included in more than one place. Thus errors sometimes leading to under¬ 
enumeration and sometimes to over-enumeration may have crept into the census count 
in spite of the efficiency of the average enumerator and the sense of responsibility of 
the average citizen. 

( ii) In the past, it was the practice to take it for granted that the errors of 
under-enumeration would be off-set by the errors of over-enumeration and the combined 
effect on the final figures would be more or less negligible. It was presumed that the 
extent of such errors was more or less constant from census to census, in spite of the 
fact that in some areas such ‘ errors ’ had been deliberately made with an ulterior political 
for communal motive on a sufficiently large scale to upset the census count or at least to 
exaggerate the errors as compared with other censuses. In the changed circumstances 
of the present decade, when accurate population data have become indispensable not 
only for day to day administration but for planning in all its diverse aspects, such a 
complacent attitude may not be justifiable. It is, therefore, essential that the persons 
. and organisations using census data are fully apprised of the degree of their reliability 
as determined statistically. The United Nations Organisation in one of its reviews 
has remarked that “ A scientific appraisal of the accuracy of census results has been 
avoided by official statistical agencies of some countries. The result is an unfounded 
impression in the minds of uncritical users of the figures that they are perfectly reliable. 
In some countries there is a progressive tendency to discuss frankly the defects"in census 
statistics, but until this practice becomes general it will be difficult to determine with 
any precision the degree of reliability in the figures for most areas of the world”. In 
view of all this, the Government of India felt that the time had arrived when it* was 
desirable to make a definite ascertainment of the degree of error present in the census 
count and moved the State Governments to take requisite action in the matter. The 
Government of Hyderabad welcomed the proposal and decided to arrange for the con¬ 
duct of a sample verification of the 1951 Census Count on lines specified bv the Remstrar 
■General, India, Ministry of Home Affairs. “ 
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>'■'co/'t' of Enquiry and Method of Selecting Sample Households. —(?) The 1951 Census 
Count lios now been verified in Hyderabad State by an enquiry conducted on a random 
^ oi],! l>isis. The scope of the enquiry was limited to determining the percentage of 
< r.< nhieli was present in the census count in the form of either under-enumeration 
or <>rei-enumeration. This meant (?) the verification of the census count in sample 
households and (??) the ascertainment as to whether three occupied houses located nearest 
to each of the sample households were numbered for census purposes and found a place 
in the relevant part of the National Register of Citizens*. The enquiry was strictly 
limited to the ascertainment of the identity of persons and was not concerned with the 
accuracy or otherwise of the answers to any of the fourteen census questions. 

(??) The sampling fraction aimed at was 1 in 1,000. The 1 frame ’ for the 
random selection was the Despatch Notes. These Notes were prepared immediately 
after the census enumeration separately for the rural and urban areas in each tahsil 
by the Tahsildar or the Municipal Officer, as the ease may be. They contained infor¬ 
mation villagewise and, in ease of towns, wardwise, pertaining to the population with 
break-up by sex, the number of residential houses, the number of households, etc. 

(Hi) In rural areas in ease of villages having 100 households or more, verifica¬ 
tion blocks were formed by grouping approximately 100 households. In this process 
of grouping, if the remainder of households in a village was 50 or more, the residual 
households were regarded as a distinct verification block, and if less than 50, they were 
regarded as constituting a part of the preceding verification block. In the case of villages 
having hss than 100 households, the number of households in the next village (or consecu¬ 
tive villages) in the Despatch Note was added till the number of households totalled 
to 100 or more. If this total was less than 150, the villages were regarded as one verifi¬ 
cation block, and if it was 150 or more they were regarded as constituting two verification 
blocks. For example, if village l X’ had 98 households and village ‘Y’ had 21 households, 
totalling 119 households in all, both the villages were treated as constituting one verifica¬ 
tion block. If villages ‘X’ and ‘Y’had 81 and 94 households respectively, totalling in all 175, 
they were treated as forming two verification blocks. As far as possible, attempts were 
made to i ctain each big village as an independent verification block (or blocks) and eachsmall 
village as a component of a verification block without splitting the village. The verification 
bloc ks weie then numbered in serial order. The total number of verification blocks thus 
formed for a tahsil (or, in some eases, a combination of Tahsils) was divided by hundred,and 
one was added to the remainder. The resulting figure was adopted as representing the 
number of the first sample verification block and every hundredth verification block 
thereafter was taken as the subsequent sample verification block for the tahsil or tahsils, 
as the case may be. The last house number in every sample verification block was divided 
by ten. and one was added to the remainder. The household number corresponding to this 
figure was taken as representing the first sample household and every tenth household 
thereafter as representing the subsequent sample household in the sample verification block 

(iv) In urban areas the same procedure as outlined above for rural areas was 
adopted for the selection of sample verification blocks except that instead of 100 
households 500 households were grouped to form a block. The towns were first arrange 
in order of their Census Location Code Numbers for t he whole district or for the revenue 
division except that the cities and the big towns in the state were treated as independent 
units. In the towns of Hyderabad State, the number of households in census blocks 

* The National Register was generally written in the state .hiring the census enumeration period and eontained ivith 

reference to each individual enumerated, the answers given to the more important of the Vhe££*We 

was written in parts, each part being confined to a village or ward or bloc k of a town. The entries in each of p 

made separately for each household in the serial order of house numbers. 
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varied considerably. In view of this, if a census block in a town contained approximately 
500 households, then the block was treated as a distinct verification block, and if it 
contained a considerably lower number, then the number of census blocks needed to 
raise the total of households to approximately 500 were grouped together. If a census 
block had considerably more than 500 households, it was split up into as many 
verification blocks of* 500 households as possible. If the remainder in this process 
of splitting the census blocks happened to be 250 or more households, it was treated 
as a separate verification block and if less than 250 it was treated as part of the 
preceding verification block. The total number of verification blocks thus formed for 
the area was divided by twenty, and one was added to the remainder. r l he resulting 
figure was adopted as representing the number of the first sample verification block 
and every twentieth verification block thereafter was taken as the subsequent sample 
verification block for the area. The last house number in every sample verification 
block was divided by fifty, and one was added to the remainder. The household number 
corresponding to this figure was taken as representing the first sample household and 
every fiftieth household thereafter as representing the subsequent sample household 

4 / ■* 

in the sample verification block. 


3. Tally of Parts of National Register with Enumeration Slips and their Despatch to 
Districts. —(/) After selecting the sample households as indicated in the above paragraph, 
a hundred per cent tally was made between the entries in the Register and the entries 
in the enumeration slips for all the census blocks involved in the sample verification 
blocks. The entries in the Register were corrected on the basis of the entries in the 
slips or else a record was kept of the differences between the two. It may be noted that 
the verification was based on the entries in the National Register of Citizens whereas 
the final census count was based on the enumeration slips. The purpose of the tally 
referred to above was to eliminate the necessity subsequently to determine the margin 
of copying error involved in writing the National Register of Citizens from the slips. 
By the adoption of the above procedure, the matter verified, i.e ., the entries in the National 
Register, was corrected to represent fully the matter forming the base for the census 
count, i.e., the entries in the enumeration slips. 

(it) After completion of this checking with the enumeration slips, the parts of 
the National Register of Citizens with the sample houses marked therein, along with 
requisite Instructions and Verification Forms (vide Annexure 4 A ’ at page 492) were 
despatched to the authorities nominated for the field work. 


4. Chief Verification and Verification Officers .— (i) Through Chief Secretariat circular 
No. 3249, dated the 4th July, 1951, the Deputy Collectors were nominated as the Chief 
Verification Officers for their respective Divisions; the Tahsildars, who are all Gazetted 
Officers in the state in the grade of Rs. 300-600, were nominated as the Verification 
Officers for their respective tahsils excluding such Municipalities, if any, as were in 
charge of Executive Officers of a gazetted rank; and Executive Officers of 'Municipali¬ 
ties, provided they held a gazetted rank, were nominated as the Verification Officers 
for their respective Municipalities. The Collectors were further authorised, if they so 
desired in any particular case, to appoint instead of the Tahsildars or the Executive 
Officers referred to above any other Gazetted Officer not below the rank of a Deputy 
Collector as the Verification Officer for any Talisil or Municipality. This provision was 
utilized in one case. In the case of 6 out of 9 Mahals in the state, the Naib Tahsildars, 
who are very senior non-gazetted employees in the grade of Rs. 225-400, functioned as 
the Verification Officers. For Secunderabad Cantonment, covering both the civil and 
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n^ j ° r W ‘, 2c B ^? anZa ’ Garrison Engineer, Secunderabad, was the 
Chi, I N enfu-ation Officer and Shn Subramaman, Barracks Stores Officer, was the Verifi- 

f ,Ui..n Officer. The verification work, however, was done jointly by both these officers 

or ^,fuhnibadMumcip%, Shri M Ramappa, Municipal Commissioner, was the 

( ,ih l \ enfieation Officer and Shn Muzaffaruddm An,sari, Executive Engineer, Shri Hari 

Shankar, Secretary, Municipal Corporation, and Shri V. Bedekar, Assistant Executive 

Engineer, were the Verification Officers. For Hyderabad Municipality and Hyderabad 

Cantonment, the Chief Verification Officer was Shri S. A. K. Issaqi, Assistant Commis- 

Moiur, Municipal Corporation. The Verification Officers were (1) Dr. Ram Murthi 

Assistant Health Officer, (2) Dr. Abdul Aleenri, Assistant Health Officer, (3) Dr, K. S* 

Murthy, Assistant Medical Officer, (4) Shri Dhan Mohan Lai, Licence Officer, (5) Shri’ 

Ji Uee F p /V in xT CC K Ass 4 ist | int Assessor, (6) Shri Nadir Sher Khan, Assistant Assessor, (7). 
11 n K u 4 Assistant Assessor, (8) Shri Gopal Kishan, Mechanical Engineer, (9) 

Shamsheer Bahadur, Assistant Executive Engineer, (10) Shri Maqbul Sultan, 
Market Superintendent, (11) Shri Ahmed Hussain of the Committee Branch, (12) Shri 
Kaghavcndar Eao, Assistant Examiner of Accounts, (13) Shri Balaji, Chief Inspector, 
Entertainment, and (14) Dr. Abdur Rahman of the Health Branch. All these were 
( n d )Io > e( ; s (> f Hyderabad Municipal Corporation. Of all the Verification Officers only 
(> Nail) T ahsildars and the three last named of the employees of the Hyderabad Municipal 
Corporation (Nos. 12, 13 and 14) were non-gazetted. 

(h) The Chief "Verification Officers were responsible for the distribution of 
work amongst the \ erification Officers. It was also their duty to instruct the Verifica¬ 
tion Officers regarding the details of the work and subsequently to satisfy themselves 
that the instructions had been correctly carried out. It was the duty of the Verification 
Officers to visit every sample household personally and to make all enquiries necessary 

lor purposes of the verification and then to fill up the Verification Forms in accordance* 
with the relevant instructions. 


5. Special Directions given to Verification Officers .—In the circular referred to at 
sub-para 4 (?) above, the Government of Hyderabad had directed the Collectors to make 
it clear to all the Verification Officers that what was sought to be secured was a purely 
statistical determination of the degree of error present in the over-all census count and 
that nothing in the nature of praise or blame for the performance of individual officer 
or citizens was intended. The Collectors had also been directed that even if short¬ 
comings of individual citizens, enumerators or other census officers, were brought to* 
light by enquiries in the sample households, no prejudicial action whatsoever was to be 
taken against the persons involved. Subsequently, the Chief Secretary despatched 
a special wireless message to the Collectors directing them to instruct once again all their 
Chief Verification and Verification Officers not to suppress errors under any circums¬ 
tances. 


6. Conduct of Verification .—A period of 20 days after receipt of the National Register 
of Citizens was allowed for each Verification Officer for completion of the work. But 
actually a large number of them exceeded the time limit. This is probably due to the 
fact that officers of the cadre selected for the verification work had various other pressing 
duties also to attend to. The verification work was generally attended to in Parbhani 
and Nalgonda Districts in August, 1951, in Mahbubnagar District in September, 1951, 
in Karimnagar, Nizamabad, Medak and Bhir Districts, and Hyderabad City in October,. 
1951, in Osmanabad, Raichur, Gulbarga, Nanded, Hyderabad, Adilabad and Warangal 
Districts in November, 1951, and in Aurangabad and Bidar Districts in December, 1951. 
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Thus the verification work was conducted from the sixth to the eleventh month after 
the census reference point, i.e ., the sunrise on 1st March, 1951. Wherever the work had 
not been properly conducted or had been conducted by officers of a subordinate cadre 
and not by the Verification Officers personally, the material was returned for re-verifica¬ 
tion. It was, however, encouraging to note that in a number of cases, the Chid Verifi¬ 
cation Officers had themselves visited the sample households and cheeked up the entries, 
etc., by personal enquiries. 


7. 


Number of Households actually Verified(i) In all, 3,243sample households had 
been selected in the Census Tabulation Office for purposes of verification. Of this num¬ 
ber, 2,693 households were in rural and 550 in urban areas. The total number of house¬ 
holds in the state was 3,755,144 of which 3,083,205 households were in rural and 671,939 
in urban areas. The actual number of households selected was thus 1 in 1,158 for the 
state i.e., 1 in 1,145 for rural and 1 in 1,222 for urban areas, though the sampling fraction 
aimed at theoretically was 1 in 1,000. The total number of households actually verified 
was, however, 3,120 of which 2,634 households were in rural and 486 in urban areas. 
The final sampling fraction, therefore, worked out to 1 in 1,204 for the state, i.e., 1 in 
1,171 for rural and 1 in 1,383 for urban areas. 

(ii) The reason for the non-verification of 123 households out of the 3,243 house¬ 
holds selected for verification was generally their migration from the places where they 
had been enumerated. These households mostly belonged to labourers, both agricultural 
and non-agricultural, who had left the place for employment elsewhere ; to members 
of castes like Lambadas, Ycrukulas, etc., not all of whom have as yet given up their 
migratory habits ; and to Government servants and businessmen or their employees 
who had been transferred to oilier places or who had changed their residence in the nor¬ 
mal course of their profession. Sometimes death in the family was adduced as a reason 
for the migration. With regard to a few of these households also, the Verification Officers 
made requisite enquiries from persons living in the neighbourhood, and reported that 
their counting was correct. Such households, however, were not taken account of in 
the final tabulation as the enquiries addressed to former neighbours could not be relied 
upon to the same extent as enquiries addressed directly to the householders concerned. 
But where the original householders had just moved to other houses in the same village 
•or town and were contacted for purposes of the verification, the households concerned 
were retained in the tabulation of the final result. 


8. Results of the Verification of Counting in Households .— (i) Verification Officers had 
been instructed ( vide Encloure 1 at page 495) to classify mistakes in counting in each 
house hold under the four different categories detailed below : 

(a) Clear omissions, i.e., cases of non-enumeration of persons who were mem¬ 
bers of the household in question and who were actually present in that household during 
the enumeration period—from 9th February, 1951, to the sunrise on 1st March, 1951. 

( b ) Fictitious entries, i.e., cases of purported enumeration in the household in 
question of persons who never existed, or the purported enumeration of real persons 
who did not normally reside in or visit the household during the enumeration period. 

(c) Erroneous count of visitors and absentees tending to under-enumeration, i.e., 
cases of non-enumeration of persons who were moving about during the period of enumera¬ 
tion and who should have been enumerated in the household in question according to 
the instructions pertaining to census enumeration. 
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oi enumeration in the household in question of persons who were moving abouT 
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nolu according to the instructions pertaining to census enumeration. 
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(it) Tlie result of the verification for Hyderabad State and the two divi 
with break-up by sex and rural and urban areas is indicated below: 


Nature of enumeration error 


Hyderabad State 


North Hyderabad 
Division 

---_ 


South Hyderabad 
Division 





Rural 

Urban 
• • 

■ 

Rural 

A 





M. 

F? 

/ 

M. 

F? 

< - 

M. 

fT 


0) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(3) 

(7) 

(«) 

Clear omissions 

• • 

.. 30 

70 

6 

5 

10 

28 

(l>) 

Fictitious entries 

• • 

20 

12 

2 

7 

12 

7 


Urban 


M. 

( 8 ) 


F. 

( 0 ) 


Rural 


M. F. 
( 10 ) ( 11 ) 


Urban Total? 



• • 


(c) 

(d) 


Erroneous count tending to under- 
enumeration 


14 

8 


42 


• • 


8 


• • 


• • 


Erroneous count tending to over- 
enumeration 


5 


8 


M. 

( 12 ) 

6 

1 


F. 

(18) 

5 

0 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


(14) 

111 

41 

18 

8 


veil in nimtAuic u at page /v Jew rases oi me distortion ot names were rep 

e.g. t ‘Pentamnia’ had become ‘Venkamma’, ‘Buehayya ’ had become 4 Lachayya’. i 
times even a ‘Savitri ’ had turned into a 4 Padmavati’. In some of these cases, i 

II Y a 1 a . *1 • » _ _ W 


Further details with requisite data for the whole state, but without break-up by sex, are 
given in Annexure 13 at page 496. A few eases of the distortion of names were reported, 

Some- 

- -- --, it was 

lound that the persons themselves were addressed by different names by different rela¬ 
tives. Again, a few cases were reported of households which had been entered not under 
the numbers allotted to their respective houses but under numbers allotted to their 
Kottam (Cattle Sheds) or Dukanam ’ (Shops) located next to or adjoining their 
places of residence. A few cases were also reported of the house numbers being wrongly 
written without any similar extenuating circumstances. A few rare cases were reported 
ot persons omitted from a sample household but entered under a household residing in an 
adjoining house, either because of the enumerator’s oversight in entering the house and 
household numbers on the enumeration slips and in the Register or because of the close 
relationship existing between the two households concerned. A few eases of the entry 
under a sample household of persons belonging to a household residing in an adjoining 
house wherein they had not been entered, were also reported. All such cases were r 
however, not taken account of, as they did not, in fact, constitute any under or over¬ 
enumeration in the census count. A few cases were also reported of females having 
been entered as males and vice versa, thus upsetting not the total number in a household 
but the break-up of its members by sex. Sometimes such mistakes were due to confusing 
names. For example, in one ease, the enumerator had wrongly written Narsimma for 
Narsamma. It was quite easy in yokel twang to pronounce Narsamma as Narsimma. 
Perhaps the enumerator after completing his enumeration for the day, while scrutinizing 
his day’s work may have 4 corrected ’ the entry of the sex of 4 Narsimma ’ in the slip from 
female to a male. Sometimes there was no such confusing background and the mistakes 
had just happened. Such cases, however, were, all treated as constituting the omission 
of a person belonging to one sex and the fictitious entry of a person belonging to the 
opposit e sex, depending upon the nature of the error committed. 


* For purposes of census tabulation, Hyderabad State has been divided into two divisions namely the North Hyderabad 
Division and the South Hyderabad Division. The former consists of the districts of Aurangabad, Parbhnni, Nandcd, Bidar, 
Blur and Osmanabad and the latter of Hyderabad, Mahbubnngar, Raiehur, Gulbarga, Adilabad, Nizamabad, Medok Karim* 
nagar, Warungal and Nulgonda. 
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(in) In all there were more cases of omissions of females than males and of 
children than adults. The reasons adduced for these omissions were varied. 4 The newly 
born baby had not yet been given a name’, 4 the children were at play and were over¬ 
looked’, 4 the man (or woman) was away in the fields and was forgotten’, 4 the lady had 
been married into a different family’, etc. were some of the reasons given. Sometimes 
reluctance to indicate the names of children or a sort of 4 it-just-happened ’ attitude was 
indicated as the reason for the omission. The enumeration of 4 dead persons ’ was the 
reason for some of the fictitious entries. Daughters and daughters-in-law and their 
children moving in between the houses of their fathers and fathers-in-law were responsible 
for some of the errors leading both to under .and over-enumeration. Cases of a person 
moving in between two places in search of employment, and of a student studying away 
from his village were also reported as having caused such errors. 

( iv ) The net result of the four categories of errors indicated in the table given 
in sub-paragraph ( ii) above is under-enumeration to the extent of 80. split up as indi¬ 
cated below :— 


State and Division 

No. of 
households 
verified 

Enumerated 
population 
in verified 
households 

Net under- 
enumeration 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Hyderabad State 

3,120 

15,423 

80 

North Hyderabad Division .. 

970 

4,960 

24 

South Hyderabad Division .. 

2,150 

10,463 

56 


9. Verification of the entry of near-by Households in the National Register of Citizens .— 
•Out of a total of 9,729 occupied houses located nearest to the sample households, the 
entry or omission, as the case may be, in the National Register of 9,360 houses was veri¬ 
fied. Of these 9,360 houses, only two were found not entered in the National Register 
of Citizens. One of these houses was in Hyderabad City and the other in a village in 
Parbhani District. In Secunderabad Municipality, one 4 elusive ’ house was finally dec¬ 
lared to be not 4 occupied ’ at all. The confusion arose over the fact that a family had 
two houses and had been enumerated under one of them and the other house which 
happened to be located near-by a sample household was wrongly construed as an occupied 
house. 

10. Estimate of Net Error in Census Count and Standard Error. — (i) As stated above, 
the net under-enumeration was 80 in all the 3,120 sample households made up of 74 in 
the 2,634 households in rural areas and 6 in the 486 households in urban areas. This 
works out to a net under-enumeration of 0.028094 persons per household in rural areas 
and 0.012346 persons per household in urban areas. The estimated net under-enumeration 
for all the households works out to 86,620 and 8,295 persons in rural and urban 
areas respectively. Thus for the whole state the estimated net under-enumeration is 
94,915. This works out to 0.51 per cent of the census count of the household population. 

(ii) The sampling error of the estimates of net under-enumeration for rural 
and urban areas works out respectively to +15,437 and +6,474. On the basis of these 
sampling errors, the limits of the actual population in rural and urban areas are worked 
-out and indicated in the following table :— 


Table. 
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Area 


Enumerated house- 

Estimated net under- 

2 x Sampling error of 

Limits within which 


hold population 

enumeration in the 
census count 

the estimate in Col. 8 

the actual household 
population is expected to lie 

(11 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Kura' 

• • 

15,083,014 

86,620 

30,874 

15,138,760 

15,200,598 

(Urban 

• • 

3,428,447 

8,295 

12,948 

3,423,794 

3,449,690 

State 

• • 

18,511,461 

94,915 

• • 

18,562,554 

18,650,198 


With regard to omission of occupied houses in rural areas, there is only one case of omis¬ 
sion out of a sample of 7,902 verified houses. On this basis, the estimated number of 
houses omitted in the rural areas is 359, with an estimated population of 1,909. Simi¬ 
larly, in urban areas the number of houses omitted is one out of 1,458 verified houses 
and the estimate of the- total number of houses omitted is 373 with an estimated popula- 

* ^ ^ the state the estimated number of occupied houses omitted 

from enumeration is 732 with a population of 4,260. Taking this under-estimation also 
into consideration, the total household population in the state can be expected to be 
within the limits 18,566,814 and 18,654,458 (with about 95% accuracy) whereas the 
actual enumerated household population was 18,511,461. This indicates that the under- 
enumeration lies between 0.30% and 0.77% of the enumerated household population*. 

11. Effect of the omission of houseless population from enquiry on estimated error .— 
As indicated in the preceding para the percentage of under-enumeration in the house¬ 
hold population for the state lies between 0.30 and 0.77. It may be noted here that 
houseless population was omitted from the scope of this enquiry for the obvious reason 
that administratively it was not possible to locate them. There are, however, no grounds 
to presume that omissions of individuals from the located and enumerated groups of 
houseless persons are comparatively heavier than the omissions which have occurred 
in the household population. But what may increase the percentage of under-enumera¬ 
tion are the groups of houseless persons who may not have been located at all. But 
here again, the increase is not likely to he significant as the number of such unlocated 
persons is small--it would be rather strange if the enumerators who have so faithfully 
discharged their duties with regard to household population, have not taken equal care 
to locate the houseless population in their respective areas during the night allotted for 
the purpose, i.e ., the night intervening 28th February and 1st March, 1951. 

12. Conclusion .--The present enquiry reveals that enumerators have succeeded 
remarkably in achieving their primary objective of “ catching every person ” in their 
area. The reasons for this are not too far to seek. Never before were the enumerators 
and citizens more alive to their responsibilities in making the decennial census count a 
success. Besides, the enumerators and the other census staff were left in no doubt about 
the importance which Government attached to census. A special personal directive 
had been issued by the Revenue Minister (Shri B. Ramakrishna Rao) to every Collector 

to see that all the enumerators and supervisors, who were almost, entirely Government 

employees, at'ended at least nine lectures by the Divisional and Tahsil Census officers 
in enumeration procedure before they started their enumeration. Disciplinary action 
was taken against census officials (including a Tahsil Census Officer) who were fouiid to 
be careless or negligent. The importance of extending full co-operation by all the Gov¬ 
ernment Departments was impressed by the Chief Secretary (Shri L. C. Jain) not only 

•Paragraph 10 has been contributed by Messrs. V. N. Purna Pregna and P. B. Krishnamurty, Statisticians of the Government 
of Hyderabad, and Mr. P. S. R. Avadhany of this Office. 
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through his circulars issued from time to time but also at a special conference of all Heads 
of Departments and senior officials convened by him for the purpose in the Assembly 
Hall. Further, repeated and intensive measures were adopted to see that every house 
in the state was numbered. Large amounts had been allotted to each tahsil a year 
before the enumeration in order to improve upon the house-numbering done a few years 
earlier in the villages in connection with the preparation of the electoral rolls for the then 
proposed Constituent Assembly. Additional amounts were allotted for bringing house- 
numbering up-to-date just a month prior to enumeration. Due to the keen interest 
evinced by the Minister for Local Government (Shri Phoolchand Gandhi) in this regard, 
all the Municipalities in the state improved upon, and very often did afresh, the house¬ 
numbering in their respective areas. Mention may here be made particularly of the 
house-numbering done in Hyderabad and Secunderabad .'Municipalities at considerable 
cost. In Hyderabad Municipality an Executive Engineer (Shri Mohamad Hussain 
Khan) was specially deputed to divide the City into contiguous blocks and arrange for 
house-numbering on a scientific basis. In Secunderabad, which had formerly a single- 
serial of house-numbering for the entire Municipality, the method of numbering houses 
by blocks and wards was introduced. Intensive publicity by various organisations 
and the co-operation of the leaders of various parties were among the factors which 
contributed to the success of the counting. The local press, the A.I.IL (more than 80 
talks, features, etc., had been broadcast from A.I.R., Hyderabad, alone), the Information 
Bureau (which had also lent its vans for publicity), the Cinemas, the Roy Scouts Associa¬ 
tion, the Indian Conference of Social Workers, etc., all helped in the creation of census 
consciousness among the citizens on an unprecedented scale. In the past the practice 
in the state used to be the declaration of general holidays in connection with census 
enumeration. During the 1951 Census, however, this procedure was given up as it was 
felt that it would upset the tenor of normal life particularly in cities and towns, and 
increase the number of absentees and visitors. In lieu of these general holidays, far 
greater facilities than in the past were provided by Hyderabad Government to its emp¬ 
loyees working as enumerators, supervisors, etc., for the conduct of census work both 
before and during the enumeration period. These facilities included total exemption 
from office attendance for five days. The actual inspection of enumeration work 
by the Ministers for Revenue and Local Government, the Departments most concerned 
with census enumeration, was another factor which helped in spurring the census staff 
to intensive work. Taken singly, nothing else, perhaps, contributed more to the low 
percentage of error in the count in Hyderabad and Secunderabad Municipalities than 
the almost daily inspection by the Minister for Local Government of census enumeration 
in the various wards of the City. These inspections were given wide publicity by the 
local press and this had a very healthy effect on enumeration in the state particularly 
in urban areas where people are newspaper-minded. It is, therefore, not at all surprising 
that the enquiry should indicate such a low percentage of error in the census count. It 
may incidentally be mentioned here that the difference between the provisional popula¬ 
tion figures for the state as announced on the basis of enumerator’s totals and the final 
population as announced after sorting and tabulation by the Census Office was the 
lowest on record in the state. It was only 2,144 for the final population figure 
of 18,655,108 as against 144,221 in 1941 for the final population figure of 16,338,534. 
This small variation was a uniform feature of all the districts in the state. 

Coleridge has described man as ‘ more than half of nature’s treasure’. The Census 

Organisation can rest content that it has given a reliable count of more than half of 
nature’s treasure to its country. 
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ANNEXURE A 


Instructions for filling the Sample Verification Form 


{Vide Paragraph 3 of the Review at page 485) 


1 . 


Columns that will be filled by the Census Commissioner's Office .—The headings 

on the top of the Form (Vide Enclosure 1 at page 495) and columns 2 to 5 of the 
form will be filled by the Census Commissioner’s Office. 

Flic number ol the house (and in case of houses containing more than one house¬ 
hold, the alphabet, distinguishing the particular household) as well as the number of the 
household selected for verification will be entered in column 2 of the Form. These parti¬ 
culars will be copied out from the relevant portion of the National Register of Citizens. 

be total number ol persons, the total number of males and the total number of females 
actually enumerated in the particular household will be entered in columns 3, 4 and 5 
respectively ol the lorni, on the basis of the relevant entries in the concerned portion 
of the National Register of Citizens. 

2. Principles which were specified for enumeration . — 1 The A erification Officers may 
recall the following principles which had been laid down in Part I of the Instructions 
t° Enumerators lor determining the persons to be enumerated at each household:— 

“ 3. (1) During the enumeration period of 20 days, starting right from the 

very first day, the 9th February, 1951, you should visit every house in your village, 

. or blocks, as the case may be. But remember that for purposes of 

census enumeration the term c house ’ includes such places as hotels, hospitals, offices, 
mosques, temples, dargahs, dharmashalas, serais, shops and godowns where human 
beings may be found or may reside. In each house, starting with the head of the house¬ 
hold, you should first enumerate every one of the persons whom you find there and who 
is also normally resident in that house. If the bead of the household (for definition of 
the head of household see para 1 (3) of Part III) normally resident in that house is tem¬ 
porarily absent ( Vide sub-para 2 below) you should first enumerate the head of the house¬ 
hold by ascertaining requisite details from some responsible person of the same house¬ 
hold or in the neighbourhood well acquainted with the head of the household. A per¬ 
son* is to be deemed as normally resident in a house if he uses that house as his normal 
sleeping place. It is immaterial whether the person takes his meals at that house or 
elsewhere, e,g . 9 a hotel. 

(2) You should then enquire whether there are any persons who, though nor- 
mally resident in that house, are absent at the time you visit the house. If there art 
any such absentees, you should ascertain with regard to each of them as to when they 
left the house and when they are expected to return. Do not enumerate any such absentee 
if he left the house before the 9th February, 1951 (corresponding to 9th Farwardi, 1360 F.) 
and is not expected to come back to the house until after the sunrise on the 1st March, 
1951 (corresponding to 1st Ardibehist, 1360 F.). You should enumerate all the rest of 
such absentees. The idea is that every person should be enumerated at his normal place 
of residence provided he stayed there at any time during the enumeration period. 1 
does not matter if such a person is away from the house at the particular time you 

visit it. 

♦Unless specifically mentioned to the contrary, the term * person * (or * visitor * or * absentee \ etc.) includes in the** 
icetructions a male or female, whether an infant, child or adult. 
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(3) Lastly, you should find out whether there are any visitors in the house who 
do not normally reside therein. Occasionally, you may find such a visitor or visitors 
in a house. If so you should enquire from each such visitor as to when he left his house, 
when he expects to be back there and whether he had been previously enumerated any¬ 
where else. You should not enumerate any such visitor if he left his house on or after 
the 9th February, 1951, or expects to go back there before sunrise on the 1st March, 
1951. If, however, any such visitor is away from his house throughout the enumeration 
period and has not been enumerated anywhere else you should enumerate him at the 
house where you find him. 


There may in some houses be more than one household (vide para 1 (3) of Part III). 
In such cases you should enumerate the three categories of persons mentioned above 
(namely, persons normally resident in the house and present at the time of your enumera¬ 
tions, persons normally resident in the house but absent temporarily, and thirdlv the 
visitors) in the specified order according to households, i.e., you should not mix up persons 
belonging to different households. 


(6). You should revisit every house within your jurisdiction and carry out a final 
check during the first three days of March, i.e., the 1st, 2nd & 3rd March, 1951. This 
check up should invariably be completed by the evening of 3rd March. In fact you should 
make all attempts to complete it earlier. The object of this second visit is to see that 
your enumeration represents the position as at the time of sunrise on the 1st March, 
1951. This means that you should with reference to each house : 

(1) enumerate every child born in that house since your last visit to it ; 

(2) cancel the enumeration slip pertaining to any person already enumerated 
who may have died since your last visit. ; and 

(3) if you happen to find any visitor who has not been enumerated anywhere 
else during the period of enumeration, you should enumerate him also. 

Note. —(1) You should note that your enumeration is to be checked up to represent the 
position as on sunrise on 1st March, 1951. You should, therefore, ignore any birth 
or death which might have taken place after the sunrise on 1st March.” 

3. Columns to be filled by Verification Officer. —(1) Columns 6 to 8 ( Number of cases 
of Clear Omissions). —-These columns relate to non-enumeration of persons who are mem¬ 
bers of the household in question and who were actually present in that household during- 
the enumeration period. The number of such persons (if any) as ascertained by the 
Verification Officer should be noted in columns 6 to 8 of the Sample Verification Form. 

(The names (including father’s name, sex and age of such persons) should be noted 
in the relevant section of the National Register against the marked household in ques¬ 
tion, and the new entries attested by the Verification Officer). H 

If there are no such persons, the word “ Nil ” should be entered in columns 6 to 8 
of the Form. 

Note.— The sub-heading ‘ P ’ in the Form stands for the number of persons in all ‘ M ’ 
for the number of males and ‘ F ’ for the number of females. ’ 
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' f } ,' olumm [)l ° 11 {Number of cases of fictitious entries ).—These columns relate 
to pu.o . i-u cmun-ratiou m the household in question of persons who neveHxisted 

; ,r 7a '; l ) ]"'l" ,rl< : cl enume ration of real persons who did not normally reside in or vTsit the 
Itomf la >1(1 dui'jn" the enumeration period. The number of such persons Tf anv « 
nseertamed by the Verification Officer should be given in columns 9 to 11 of the Sample 

\ (Tificiihon Form. u 1 U1C sample 

(Such names, together with entries relating to them, should be crossed out from the 
relevant section of the National Register and attested by the Verification Officer). 

of the ^orni 11 ’ 0 U ° SUCh pcrs ° ns thc WOrd “ Nil ” should be written in columns 9 to 11 

(9) Columns 12 to 17 (Erroneous count of visitors and absentees): 

(a) (obtains 12 to 14 (Number of errors tending to under-enumeration). —Non- 
enumeration of persons who were moving about during the period .of enumeration and 
who should have been enumerated in the household in question according to the ins¬ 
tructions is prima lacie an erroneous count tending to under-enumeration. If the Veri- 
hcation Officer finds such a ease, it should be noted as an erroneous count in columns 
12 to 14, unless lie is satisfied that the person in question was actually enumerated 
elsewhere. In the absence of an erroneous count, the word “ Nil ” should be written 

in columns 12 to 14. 

(b) Columns 15 /o 17 {Number of errors tending to over-enumeration).— Enumera- 
tion in the household in question ol persons who were moving about during the period 
of enumeration and who should not have been enumerated in that household according 

to Hie instructions is, prima facie, an erroneous count tending to over-enumera¬ 
tion. II thc Verification Officer finds such a ease it should be noted as an erroneous 
count in columns 15 to 17, unless lie is satisfied that the person in question was not 

enumerated anywhere else. Tn the absence of an erroneous count, the word “Nil ” 
should he written against columns 15 to 17. 

(4) Column 18 (Omission of occupied houses), —The Verification Officer should, 
(as soon as he has completed the verification of a sample household), ascertain in respect 
of three occupied houses which arc nearest to the sample house, whether they were num¬ 
bered for census enumeration and find a place in the relevant section of the National 
Register. Tf he finds any such occupied house to have been omitted, the fact should 
be noted in column 1 8. If all three houses find a place in the National Register, he should 
write the word Nil ” in column 18. The Verification Officer should not concern himself 
with any house other than thc three nearest occupied houses and should not ascertain the 
number of persons in such houses. 


No rm— c Occupied house ’ means a residential house, i.c., a house used exclusively or 
partly for residential purposes. 


[Form. 



1951 CENSUS—SAMPLE VERIFICATION FORM 

-District; ( )— ---Tahsil; ( )-Village/Town ; 

Rural/Non-City Urban/City Tract; Number of Sample Block ( ). 
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Enclosure 1 

(Vide paragraph 1 of the instructions at page 487) 
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ANNEX 

(Vide paragraph 


State and 
Districts 


(i) 


Hyderabad State 

Total 
.. Rural 
Urban 

North Hyderabad 
Division . 

Total 
. . Rural 
Urban 

Aurangabad 

Total 
. . Rural 
Urban 

Parbhani 

Total 
. . Rural 
Urban 

Nanded 

Total 
.. Rural 
Urban 

Bidar 

Total 
. . Rural 
Urban 

Bhir .. 

Total 
.. Rural 
Urban 

Ojmanabad 

Total 
. . Rural 

U rba n 

South Hyderabad 
Division 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Hyderabad 

Total 
. . Rural 
Urban 

Mahbubnagar 

Total 
. . Rural 
Urban 

Raich ur 

Total 
.. Rural 
Urban 

Gulbarga 

Total 
.. Rural 
Urban 

Adilabad 

Total 
.. Rural 
Urban 

Nizamabad 

Total 
. . Rural 
Urban 

Medak .. 

Total 
.. Rural 
Urban 

Karim nagar 

Total 
. . Rural 
Urban 

Warangal 

Total 
.. Rural 
Urban 

Nalgonda 

Total 
.. Rural 
Urban 


Total enumera- Total cnume- 
ted population rated household 

population 


Total No. of Total No. of 
occupied households 
houses 


Total No. of 

Sample No. of 

households households 

selected for verified 

verification 


( 2 ) 

18,655,108 

15,178,949 

3,476,159 

5.946.404 
5,107,238 

839,166 

1.179.404 
1,012,789 

166,615 

1,010,80*1 

856,542 

154,322 

919,930 

793,966 

155,970 

1,172,702 

1,014,937 

157,765 

820,010 

739,540 

86,506 

807,452 

689,464 

117,988 

12,708,704 

10,071,711 

2,636,993 


( 3 ) 

18,511,461 

15,083,014 

3,428,447 

5,889,631 

5,061,687 

827,944 

1,108,582 

1,005,520 

163,062 

997,258 

844,638 

152,620 

910,317 

786,136 

154,181 

1,100,311 

1,010,939 

155,372 

810,229 

730,658 

85,571 

800,93*1 

683,796 

117,138 

12,621,830 

10,021,327 

2,600,503 


(4) 

3,379,855 

2,835,960 

543,895 

1,036,855 

902,804 

134,051 

218, G27 
190,291 
28,336 

194,214 

166,406 

27,808 

155,488 

131,882 

23,601 

199,244 

175,444 

23,800 

131,830 

121,001 

10,835 

137,451 

117,780 

19,671 

2,343,000 

1,933,156 

409,844 


(5) 

3,755,144 

3,083,205 

671,939 

1,158,078 

999,084 

158,994 

233,498 

201,083 

32,416 

199,960 

170,405 

29,555 

185,550 

155,363 

30,187 

222,018 

194,003 

28,615 

101,900 

145,710 

16,250 

154,492 

132,520 

21,972 

2,597,066 

2,084,121 

512,945 


( 6 ) (7) 


3,243 

3,120 

2,693 

2,634 

550 

486 

999 

970 

879 

860 

120 

110 

177 

166 

158 

161 

19 

16 

179 

179 

157 

157 

22 

22 

159 

152 

135 

132 

24 

20 

198 

102 

177 

173 

21 

19 

148 

143 

138 

133 

10 

10 

138 

138 

114 

114 

24 

24 

2,244 

2,150 

1,814 

1,774 

430 

376 


1,511,336 

356,134 

1,155,202 

1,492,939 

353,843 

1,139,096 

213,451 
63,192 
150,259 

1,180,496 

1,070,974 

115,522 

1,178,374 

1,064,670 

113,704 

220,600 

207,467 

19,139 

1,151,987 

913,737 

238,250 

1,147,577 

911,665 

235,912 

232,920 

185,729 

47,191 

1,4*48,944 
1,197,041 
251,903 . 

1,442,583 

1,192,729 

249,854 

267,112 

221,175 

42,937 

902,522 

789,417 

113,105 

896,639 

784,284 

112,355 

184,915 

163,297 

21,618 

773,158 

639,796 

133,362 

760,253 

634,654 

131,599 

152,908 

128,231 

24,737 

1,027,293 

940,231 

87,062 

1,020,072 

934,726 

85,346 

18-1,205 
169,833 
14,372 

1,581,667 

1,447,344 

134,323 

1,576,707 

1,443,474 

133,233 

801,048 

278,049 

22,999 

1,581,326 

1,292,931 

288,395 

1,563,975 

1,281,602 

282,373 

284,092 

237,659 

46,433 

1,543,975 
1,424,106 
119,869 

1,536,711 

1,419,680 

117,031 

295,083 

275,524 

20,159 


27 1,658 

243 

211 

67,840 

62 

62 

206,818 

181 

149 

237,092 

185 

182 

215,438 

164 

162 

22,254 

21 

20 

240,557 

219 

204 

195,427 

174 

170 

51,130 

46 

34 

290,410 

251 

237 

241,614 

212 

202 

48,796 

39 

35 

195,349 

180 

178 

169,527 

154 

152 

25,822 

26 

26 

178,408 

144,322 

136 

125 

111 

102 

29,086 

25 

23 

204,301 

171 

165 

186,892 

161 

155 

17,469 

10 

10 

338,718 

288 

2 86 

310,935 

265 

263 

27,783 

23 

23 

819,528 

283 

277 

259,872 

244 

240 

59,656 

39 

37 

310,385 

288 

285 

292,254 

267 

266 

24,131 

21 

19 


68 * 
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Erroneous count of absentees 


AND VISITORS 


No. of persons 

No. of clear 

No. of ficti¬ 

r 

No. of cases 

, 

No. of cases 

Net No. of 
cases of under¬ 

No. of houses 
checked for 

No. of 

in verified 

omissions 

tious entries 

tending to 

tending to 

enumeration 

omission of 

occupied 

households 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

under- 

enumeration 

(11) 

over- 

enumeration 

(12) 

[9-f-ll- 
(10 + 12)] 

(13) 

occupied 

houses 

(14) 

houses 

omitted 

(15) 

15,423 

111 

41 

18 

8 

80 

9,360 

2 

12,983 

100 

32 

14 

8 

74 

7,902 

1 

2,440 

11 

9 

4 

• • 

6 

1,458 

1 

4,960 

44 

21 

7 

6 

24 

2,910 

1 

4,426 

44 

19 

7 

6 

26 

2,580 

1 

634 

• • 

2 

• • 

• • 

-2 

330 

• • 

888 

7 

4 

1 

2 

2 

498 

• * 

805 

7 

4 

1 

2 

2 

453 

• * 

78 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

45 

• • 

884 

11 

1 

• • 

1 

9 

537 

1 

785 

11 

1 

• • 

1 

9 

471 

1 

99 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

66 

9 9 

748 

1 

2 

• • 

1 

-2 

456 

9 9 

644 

1 

2 

• • 

1 

-2 

396 

9 9 

99 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

60 

9 ► 

1,069 

12 

9 

2 

1 

4 

570 

9 9 

969 

12 

9 

2 

1 

4 

519 

9 9 

100 

• « 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

57 

9 9 

668 

6 

• • 

• • 

1 

5 

429 

9 9 

619 

6 

• • 

• • 

1 

5 

399 

9 9 

44 

• • 

• • 

• • 

% • 

• • 

30 

9 » 

718 

7 

5 

4 

• • 

6 

414 

• » 

604 

7 

3 

4 

• • 

8 

342 

• • 

114 

• • 

2 

• • 

• • 

-2 

72 

• 

10,463 

67 

20 

11 

2 

56 

6,450 

1 

8,657 

66 

13 

7 

2 

48 

5,322 

9 9 

1,906 

11 

7 

4 

• • 

8 

1,128 

1 

1,146 

6 

4 

1 

• 

• • 

8 

633 

1 

332 

2 

2 

1 

• • 

1 

186 

• • 

814 

4 

2 

• • 

• • 

2 

447 

1 

891 

2 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2 

546 

% » 

773 

2 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2 

486 


118 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

60 

• * 

914 

5 

5 

1 

• • 

1 

612 


741 

4 

4 

• • 

• • 

• • 

510 

A ^ 

173 

1 

1 

1 

• • 

1 

102 

W ^ 

• ^ 

1,191 

10 

1 

8 

• • 

12 

711 

• a 

1,016 

10 

1 

3 

• • 

12 

606 

w w 

ft » 

175 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

9 9 

105 

• • 

824 

4 

1 

• • 

• • 

3 

534 

A A 

708 

2 

1 

• • 

• • 

1 

456 


116 

2 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2 

78 

• • 

• • 

525 

7 

1 

• • 

1 

5 

875 


428 

6 

• • 

• • 

1 

4 

306 

• • 

97 

2 

1 

• • 

• • 

1 

69 

9 9 

9 9 

802 

1 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 

495 


748 

1 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 

465 

• • 

54 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

30 

• • 

• • 

1,882 

18 

8 

• • 

• • 

15 

858 


1,276 

18 

3 

• • 

• • 

15 

789 

• • 

106 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

69 

• • 

• • 

1,852 

4 

1 

6 

• • 

9 

831 


1,192 

4 

1 

3 

• • 

6 

720 

• • 

160 

• • 

• • 

3 

• • 

3 

111 

• • 

1,486 * 

10 

4 

• • 

• • 

6 

855 

™ W 

1,343 

8 

1 

• • 

• • 

7 

798 

• • 

93 

2 

3 

• • 

• • 

-1 

57 

• • 

• 










APPENDIX B 

Review regarding Inter-District Movement of Population 

(Vide paragraphs 117 and 162 of Chapter 1 at pages 72 and 90 respectively), 

Inter-District Migration .— (i) Districtwise figures pertaining to enumerated population, 
the total number of immigrants and the number of emigrants from the district concerned 
to the other districts of Hyderabad State, along with the percentage of females in each 
category, are given in Table 1. 

Table 1 


District 

Enumerated 

Population 

(i) 

(2) 

Aurangabad 

1,179,404 

(49) 

Parbhani 

1,010,864 

(49) 

Nanded 

949,936 

(50) 

Bidar 

1,172,702 

(49) 

Bhir 

826,046 

(49) 

Osmanabad 

807,452 

(49) 

Hyderabad 

1,511,336 

(50) 

Mahbubnagar 

1,186,496 

(50) 

Raichur 

1,151,987 

(50) 

Gulbarga 

1,448,944 

(50) 

Adilabad 

902,522 

(50) 

Nizamabad 

773,158 

(51) 

Medak 

1,027,293 

(50) 

Karimnagar 

1,581,667 

(49) 

Warangal 

1,581,326 

(49) 

Nalgonda 

1,543,975 

(49) 


Immigrants 

Emigrants 

from beyond 

to other Dis¬ 

the District 

tricts of the 

(Complete 
Figures) 

State 

(3) 

(4) 

70,616 

23,714 

(63) 

(59) 

58,557 

44,885 

(63) 

(64) 

68,091 

55,660 

(61) 

(00) 

32,779 

75,063 

(67) 

(57) 

57,931 

41,242 

(68) 

(68) 

65,740 

25,411 

(66) 

(66) 

809,613 

61,572 

(47) 

(52) 

31,032 

63,385 

(62) 

(53) 

73,414 

15,111 

(54) 

(51) 

53,857 

39,144 

(61) 

(58) 

96,577 

14,669 

(53) 

(63) 

104,970 

36,073 

(54) 

(60) 

47,290 

84,263 

(68) 

(56) 

28,467 

152,826 

(65) 

(53) 

138,393 

33,965 

(52) 

(63) 

36,266 

101,526 

(62) 

(56) 


Natural 

Percentage 

Population 

Variation of 

( Incomplete 

Figures in Col. 

Figures) 

(5) over those 
in Col. (3) 

(5) 

(6) 

1,132,502 

(49) 

— 4 

997,192 

(49) 

— 1 

937,505 

(50) 

— 1 

1,214,986 

(49) 

+ 4 

809,357 

(48) 

— 2 

767,123 

(48) 

— 5 

1,263,295 

(50) 

—16 

1,218,849 

4- 3 

(50) 

l 

1,093,684 

(49) 

— 5 

1,434,231 

(50) 

— 1 

820,614 

(50) 

— 9 

704,261 

(51) 

— 9 

1,064,266 

(49) 

+ 4 

1,706,026 

(49) 

+ 8 

1,476,898 

(49) 

— 7 

1,609,235 

(49) 

+ 4 


category. All the figures in the table are 


Note.—-The figures given in brackets represent the percentage of females in each 
based on the 1051 Census. 
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The figures pertaining to immigrants given in column (3) of Table 1 are complete, 
as they include all the persons enumerated in the district concerned who were born 
beyond its confines. But the figures pertaining to emigrants given in column (4) are 
incomplete, as they do not include such of the persons born in the district as were 
residing beyond the state, whether within or beyond the Indian Union, during the enu¬ 
meration period. As indicated in paragraph 109 of Chapter I, figures pertaining both to 
Hyderabad emigrants in areas outside the Indian Union and the break-up of Hyderabad 
emigrants elsewhere in the Indian Union according to their district,of birth, are not available. 
Consequently the figures relating to natural population given in column (5) of Table 1 are 
underestimated—rather appallingly in case of a few districts as will be seen subsequently. 

(u) The numbers per 10,000 of the total enumerated population in each district 
who were born ( i ) in the district of enumeration, (ii) beyond the district of enumeration 
but within Hyderabad State, (Hi) beyond Hyderabad State but within India and ( iv ) 
beyond India, along with the percentage of females in each category, are given in Table 2. 

Table 2 




Born in District 

Born in other 

Born in other 

Born bey< 

District 


of enumeration 

Districts of the State 

parts of India 

India 

(i) 


(2) 

(8) 

W 

(5) 

Aurangabad 

• • 

9,401 

210 

381 

8 



(48) 

(59) 

(66) 

(29) 

Parbhani 

• • 

9,421 

888 

189 

2 



(49) 

(64) 

(63) 

(84) 

Nanded 

m m 

9,288 

589 

175 

3 



(49) 

(62) 

(56) 

(84> 

Bidar 

• • 

9,720 

255 

24 

1 



(49) 

(69) 

(40) 

(48) 

Bhir 

• • 

9,299 

485 

215 

1 



(47) 

(67) 

(71) 

(27> 

Osmanabad 

• • 

9,186 

452 

361 

1 



(47) 

(65) 

(69) 

(84) 

Hyderabad 

• • 

7,951 

1,498 

515 

86 



(50) 

(48) 

(46) 

(86) 

■A 

Mahbubnagar 

• • 

9,738 

210 

51 

1 

1 


(50) 

(66) 

(48) 

(27) 

Raichur 

• • 

9,363 

228 

407 

2 



(49) 

(47) 

(58) 

(17) 

Gulbarga 

• • 

.. 9,628 

209 

162 

1 



(49) 

(61) 

(60) 

(21) 

Adilabad 

• • 

8,930 

738 

330 

2 



(50) 

(52) 

(56) 

(80) 

Nizarnabad 

• • 

8,642 

1,214 

142 

2 



(50) 

(55) 

(42) 

(80) 

Medak 

• • 

9,540 

431 

28 

1 



(49) 

(69) 

(44) 

(24) 

Karimnagar 

• • 

9,820 

157 

23 

s - — V 

• • 



(49) 

(68) 

(48) 

• • 

A 

Warangal 

• • 

9,125 

551 

820 

4 

f c%n \ 



(49) 

(54) 

(48) 

(26) 

A 

Naluonda 

• • 

9,765 

146 

85 

4 

/I Q\ 



(48) 

(72) 

(47) 

(18) 


Note .—The figures given in brackets represent the percentage of females in each of the categories 
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(in) The distribution of every],000 immigrants in each of the districts among 
the eight livelihood classes is given in Table 3. ° 


Table 3 


\ 

Agricultural livelihood 


District ( ---* 




All 

classes 

I* 

II 

III 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Aurangabad 

• • 

543 

(74) 

299 

(80) 

36 

(64) 

178 

(65) 

Parbhani 

• • 

575 

(71) 

260 

(82) 

44 

(62) 

239 

(CO) 

Nanded 

• • 

445 

(73) 

221 

(79) 

43 

(68) 

155 

(63) 

Bidar 

• • 

578 

(78) 

371 

(82) 

44 

(72) 

129 

(69) 

Bhir 

• • 

619 

(75) 

341 

(83) 

33 

(69) 

214 

(63) 

Osmanabad 

• • 

617 

(73) 

315 

(79) 

45 

(69) 

214 

(65) 

Hyderabad 

• • 

65 

(58) 

29 

(54) 

14 

(64) 

14 

(64) 

Mahbubnagar 

• • 

476 

(73) 

276 

(74) 

84 

(72) 

88 

(68) 

Raichur 

• • 

324 

(71) 

225 

(73) 

21 

(64) 

51 

(64) 

Gulbarga 

• • 

483 

(72) 

290 

(76) 

49 

(69) 

98 

(62) 

Adilabad 

• • 

400 

(60) 

184 

(66) 

63 

(52) 

144 

(56) 

Nizamabad 

• • 

519 

(58) 

229 

(67) 

23 

(58) 

254 

(50) 

Medak 

• • 

563 

(76) 

364 

(79) 

72 

(64) 

106 

(72) 

Karimnagar 

• • 

399 

(77) 

262 

(78) 

37 

(71) 

87 

(79) 

Warangal 

• • 

384 

(60) 

207 

(64) 

60 

(52). 

106 

(57) 

Halgonda 

• • 

518 

(73) 

339 

(74) 

68 

(71) 

95 

(71) 

Note. The figures given in brackets represent the percentage 


Non-agricultural livelihood classes 



c~ 


-^ 



IV 

All 

classes 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

(0) 

(7) 

(8) 

(0) 

(10) 

(11) 

30 

457 

115 

96 

26 

220 

(76) 

(50) 

(56) 

(55) 

(49) 

(45) 

32 

425 

111 

86 

33 

195 

(78) 

(53) 

(54) 

(55) 

(54) 

(52) 

26 

555 

213 

91 

32 

219 

(79) 

(51) 

(51) 

(54) 

(50) 

(50) 

34 

422 

119 

81 

26 

196 

(80) 

(51) 

(59) 

(61) 

(51) 

(43) 

31 

381 

126 

63 

17 

175 

(78) 

(57) 

(60) 

(61) 

(51) 

(54) 

43 

383 

109 

94 

16 

164 

(76) 

(56) 

(60) 

(55) 

(48) 

(54) 

8 

935 

183 

186 

97 

469 

(48) 

(47) 

(48) 

(47) 

(48) 

(46) 

28 

524 

159 

103 

28 

234 

(77) 

(52) 

(60) 

(57) 

(49) 

(46) 

27 

676 

126 

66 

35 

449 

(71) 

(45) 

(49) 

(53) 

(46) 

(43) 

46 

517 

159 

86 

39 

233 

(72) 

(50) 

(56) 

(56) 

(46) 

(46) 

9 

600 

271 

58 

60 

211 

(75) 

(49) 

(49) 

(49) 

(47) 

(48) 

13 

481 

187 

68 

42 

184 

(73) 

(49) 

(51) 

(52) 

(45) 

(46) 

21 

437 

146 

79 

19 

193 

(74) 

(58) 

(67) 

(61) 

(50) 

(50) 

13 

601 

236 

68 

22 

275 

(82) 

(56) 

(64) 

(56) 

(49) 

(50) 

11 

616 

296 

72 

34 

214 

(71) 

(46) 

(49) 

(51) 

(49) 

(40) 

16 

£ ^ — - - _ _ % 

482 

127 

64 

19 

272 

(77) 

females 

(51) (70) 

in each category. 

(59) 

(48) 

(40) 


or the exact significance of the Roman numeral., see note given under Table 19 in paragraph 142 of fhapter I at page 84. ’ 
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Table 4 


District 


Agricultural livelihood classes 


Non-agricdltural livelihood 



All 

classes 

*1 

II 

III 

IV 

All 

elasses 

V 

(I) 

(*-') 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

Aurangabad 

37 i 

170 

27 

140 

22 

029 

181 


(?L>) 

(83) 

(04) 

(01) 

(70) 

(50) 

(53) 

Parbhani 

478 

‘245 

35 

107 

31 

522 

141 


(75) 

(83) 

(08) 

(05) 

(75) 

(53) 

(56)- 

Nanded 

570 

200 

31 

251 

28 

430 

133 


(GO) 

(70) 

(02) 

(50) 

(72) 

(53) 

(55) 

Bidar 

MS 

207 

25 

104 

22 

552 

121 


(07) 

(77) 

(05) 

(57) 

(70) 

(50) 

(54) 

Bhir 

087 

315 

44 

248 

30 

303 

86 


(74) 

(82) 

(08) 

(05) 

(77) 

(50) 

(04) 

Osmanabad 

552 

810 

30 

155 

39 

448 

124 


(77) 

(82) 

(00) 

(60) 

(75) 

(53) 

(59) 

Hyderabad 

189 

00 

33 

47 

13 

811 

192 


(72) 

(70) 

(73) 

(05) 

(08) 

(47) 

(50) 

Mahbubnagar 

248 

121 

48 

05 

14 

752 

128 


(73) 

(78) 

(07) 

(08) 

(00) 

(40) 

(54) 

Raichur 

275 

138 

10 

80 

38 

725 

189 


(02) 

(00) 

(00) 

(54) 

(07) 

(47) 

(52) 

G ul barga 

348 

201 

40 

70 

31 

052 

146 


(74) 

(78) 

(07) 

(00) 

(73) 

(50) 

(56) 

Adilabad 

468 

258 

*v> 

« / w 

183 

25 

532 

107 


(72) 

(74) 

(60) 

(71) 

(74) 

(55) 

(02) 

Nizamabad 

373 

250 

30 

07 

20 

027 

203 


(75) 

(70) 

(71) 

(72) 

(74) 

(52) 

(55) 

Medak 

273 

153 

31 

81 

8 

727 

221 


(71) 

(78) 

(71) 

(50) 

(05) 

(50) 

(52) 

Karim nagar 

315 

134 

50 

125 

0 

085 

344 


(61) 

(00) 

(52) 

(55) 

(07) 

(49) 

(50) 

Warangal 

350 

220 

30 

75 

10 

050 

220 

(80) 

(82) 

(74) 

(70) 

(71) 

(54) 

(63) 

Nalgonda 

329 

150 

5 / 

105 

8 

071 

200 


(05) 

(72) 

(01) 

(57) 

(04) 

(51) 

(54) 

Note. — The figures 

given in brackets represent the 

percentage 

of females 

in each category. 


VI 

VII 

vni 

(9) 

(10) 

(ii) 

85 

46 

817 

(57) 

(48) 

(48) 

103 

34 

244 

(58) 

(49) 

(50) 

91 

28 

178 

(50) 

(50) 

(50) 

138 

47 

246 

(51) 

(48) 

(47) 

00 

17 

194 

(59) 

(52) 

(52) 

83 

16 

225 

(55) 

(53) 

(48) 

90 

91 

438 

(53) 

(48) 

(44) 

78 

79 

467 

(51) 

(45) 

(44) 

89 

48 

899 

(51) 

(48) 

(44) 

125 

49 

332 

(52) 

(47) 

(47) 

00 

24 

281 

(50) 

(44) 

(51) 

95 

42 

287 

(55) 

(47) 

(49) 

127 

51 

328 

(50) 

(48) 

(49) 

50 

55 

236 

(51) 

(47) 

(47) 

80 

73 

277 

(55) 

(46) 

(48) 

97 

73 

301 

(52) 

(46) 

(49) 


The position regarding the movement in respect of each of the sixteen districts of the 
state is explained in the following paragraphs. 

2. Aurangabad District. — 04 per cent of the people enumerated in this district 
were born within the district itself and G per cent beyond its confines. Thus, the pro¬ 
portion of immigrants in this district is relatively fairly large. Females account for 
per cent of these immigrants. Over 81 per cent of the immigrants are from adjoining 
areas, i.e. 9 the districts of Bhir and Parbhani and the states of Bombay and Ma iy a 
Pradesh, and the percentage of females among them exceeds 68—it is as high as /1 in e 
case of the Bombay immigrants. It is thus obvious that the dimensions of the movemen 

•For the exact significance of the Roman numerals see note given under Table 19 in para 142 of Chapter I at page 84. 
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are very largely due to marital alliances. But there is an appreciable amount of infil¬ 
tration for other reasons as well. 38,352, or appreciably more than half the total number 
of immigrants in the district, are in Agricultural Classes, and the percentage of females 
among them is as high as 74. All but 91!) of these immigrants are from adjoining 
areas. On the whole, therefore, the movement in Agricultural Classes is predominantly 
the result of marital alliances. There are, however, some minor exceptions to this. In 
Ambad Tahsil, Bhir immigrants in appreciable numbers and Parbhani and Madhya Pradesh 
immigrants in small numbers have taken to agricultural labour. Besides, insignificant 
numbers of Bhir immigrants have taken to tenant cultivation anti Madhya Pradesh immi¬ 
grants to owner fcultivation in this tahsil. In Vaijapur and Kannad Khuldabad* 
Tahsils appreciable numbers of Bombay immigrants have taken to agricultural labour. 
In Jalna and Bhokardan-Jaffarabad Tahsils, small numbers of Madhya Pradesh immi¬ 
grants have taken to agricultural labour. An insignificant number of these immigrants 
have also taken to tenant cultivation in the last two tahsils. Out of the total Immi¬ 
grants in this district, 32,264 are in Non-Agricultural Classes and the percentage of females 
among them is just 50. As many as 12,296 of these immigrants arc from the non-ad¬ 
joining areas and the percentage of females among them is even lower than to. In rural 
areas, insignificant numbers of Bombay and Madhya Pradesh immigrants have infiltrated 
into occupations connected particularly with Production and Other Services and Miscellan¬ 
eous Sources—the former in Vaijapur and Kannad -Khuldabad Tahsils. and the 
latter in Jalna. Ambad and Bhokardan-Jaffarabad Tahsils. But in urban areas, es¬ 
pecially in the two big towns of Aurangabad and Jalna, the infiltration in Xon-.Wr'icul- 
tural Classes is very heavy. Large numbers of Bombay. Madhya Pradesh. Hyderabad 
and Parbhani immigrants have taken to occupations connected'with all the four Xon- 
Agricultural Classes, the Hyderabad immigrants being particularly concentrated in Other 
Services and Miscellaneous Sources. Appreciable numbers of Bhir and Waranoal and, 
to a smaller extent, Nanded and Nalgonda immigrants have also infiltrated, especially 
m the Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources. But as most of the 
Warangal and Nalgonda immigrants were prisoners or under trials in Jalna jail, their 
movement cannot be construed as representing any infiltration due to economic reasons. 
Small numbers of Karimnagar, Medak and Nizamabad immigrants have also taken to 
non-agricultural occupations in the towns of the district, especially to those connected 
with industrial activities— presumably mostly textile industries ' including handloom 
weaving. Appreciable numbers of Rajasthan and, to a smaller extent, Saurashtra immi¬ 
grants, have taken to commerce and allied occupations in these urban areas A small 
number of Uttar Pradesh immigrants, representing mostly Government personnel tem¬ 
porarily deputed to the district from beyond the state, were also residing in the towns of 
Jalna and Aurangabad at the time of census enumeration. 

3. The number of emigrants from this district to the other districts within the 
state is 23J14, of whom 59 per cent are females. The two adjacent districts of Par¬ 
bhani and Bhir account for 15,113 of the emigrants, females constituting 66 per cent of 
them. The other districts account for 8,601 of the emigrants, females forming onlv 45 

per cent of them—4,771, or more than half of this number, are in the administrative 
industrial, commercial and cultural metropolis of the state, namely Hyderabad 

8,791 of the emigrants from this district are in Agricultural Classes and females const!’ 
tute 72 per cent of them. All but a meagre number i.e., 699 of these emigrants in Aori 
cultural Classes are in the adjoining districts. There is some minor infiltration of Auran 
gabad emigrants as agricultural labourers to Bhir and Nanded Districts, but on thfwhole 

♦In case of the tahsils combined by hyphen in this Appendix, figures for immigrants were sorted f 0 i w .. . , 

therefore, not available separately for each of the tahsils involved. ** ° an< * tft kulated jointly and are. 
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^•: ,U ; V r Ut - ,n A S ricult . ura l Classes is predominantly the result of inter-marriages. 
] V" i la \ cnn 8 runtsa re in IS on-Agricultural Classes, of whom 7,021 are in the two 
adjourn y and 7,002 in the non-adjoining districts. Females constitute 56 per cent of 
I.hc i ormer nnd 46 per cent of the latter. The movement in Non-Agricultural Classes is 
relatively more influenced by economic reasons than marital alliances. Aurangabad 
emigrants have moved into rural areas of Bhir Tahsil inappreciable numbers in connec- 
tmn. with the construction of the Bendsura Project. They have also taken, but in con¬ 
siderably smaller numbers, to activities connected with Production and Other Services 
and Miscellaneous Sources in the rural areas of Georai Tahsil and in the towns of Bhir 
District. They have further infiltrated in large numbers to activities connected with 
1 reduction. Transport and Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources in the towns of 
Par lib am District. But their largest infiltration into non-agrieultural occupations is 
m Hyderabad City, especially in occupations connected with Other Services and Mis¬ 
cellaneous Sources. Beyond these areas, their numbers are significant in Non-Agri- 
eultural Classes only in Nandcd Town—particularly in the Livelihood Class of Production. 

4. The number of immigrants into this district from other districts in the state is 
24,745, i.c., only slightly more than the 23,714 emigrants from the district to other areas 
within the state. These relatively small numbers of migrants, either way, are largely 
due to the location of the district in a corner of the state. Classwise, while the immi¬ 
grants are more numerous in all Agricultural Classes and in the Livelihood Class of Other 
Services and Miscellaneous Sources, the emigrants are more numerous in all the other 
three Non-Agricultural Classes. 


5. 


i he natural population of Aurangabad District will be considerably more than 
1,132,502 as indicated in Table 1. if the emigrants to areas beyond the state are also taken 
into account . There are 12,331 and 15,342 Hyderabad emigrants in the two Bombay 
districts of East Khaiulesh and Nasik respectively, both of which border this district. 
The overwhelming majority of these emigrants must have, therefore, been drawn from 
Aurangabad District. Besides, Ahmednagar District, which borders Aurangabad as 
well as Bhir and Osmanabad Districts, and Buldana District which borders Aurangabad 
and to a lesser distance Parbhani District, c ontain 63,795 and 20,783 Hyderabad emi¬ 
grants respectively. A good portion of the emigrants in the former and the major 
portion in the latter must have also migrated from this district. Further, at least a few 
thousands ol the 147.208 Hyderabad emigrants residing in the districts of Bombay and 
Madhya Pradesh States which do not adjoin Hyderabad must have also been born in 
this district. In view of all this, the natural population of Aurangabad District is bound 
to be appreciably in excess of even its enumerated population of 1,179,404. 


6. Parbhani District .— 94 per cent of the people enumerated in this district were 
born within its limits and 6 per cent beyond it. Thus, the proportion of immigrants 
in this district also is fairly large. Females form 63 per cent of these immigrants. Almost 
83 per cent of these immigrants are from the adjoining areas, i.e., from Madhya 
Pradesh and the districts of Nanded. Bhir, Aurangabad and Bidar, and over 67 per cent 
of these immigrants from the adjoining areas are females. It is thus obvious that 
the movement into this district also is very largely influenced by inter-marriages. There 
are, however, many noticeable cases of migration for other reasons as well. 33,697, or 
about 58 per cent of the immigrants, are in Agricultural Classes and females account for 
71 per cent of them. All but 1,021 of these immigrants are from adjoining areas. On 
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the whole the movement into Agricultural Classes is, therefore, predominantly the result 
of marital alliances. In Gangakhed Tahsil, Nanded, Bidar and Bhir immigrants; in 
Parbhani Tahsil, Nanded immigrants; and in Hingoli Tahsil, Madhya Pradesh immigrants, 
all in some numbers, have taken to agricultural labour. In Pathri-Partur Tahsils, 
Bhir immigrants in some numbers and a small number of Aurangabad and Madhya 
Pradesh immigrants have taken again to agricultural labour. In Kalamnuri Tahsil, 
a negligible number of Nanded immigrants have taken to tenant cultivation and equally 
insignificant numbers of Madhya Pradesh immigrants have taken both to tenant culti¬ 
vation and agricultural labour. These represent almost all the marked cases of infiltra¬ 
tion into the district in Agricultural Classes for economic reasons. 24,800 or about 42 
per cent of the immigrants in the district are in Non-Agricultural Classes and of these 
9,008, or appreciably more than one third of the number, are from non-adjoining areas. 

The percentage of females among all these immigrants in Non-Agricultural Classes’is 53_ 

while it is roughly 60 among those from the adjoining areas, it is only 43 among those 
from the non-adjoining. Thus, both economic reasons and marital alliances seem 
to be the major forces influencing the movement into the Non-Agricultural Classes 
Madhya Pradesh immigrants have taken to activities connected both with Production 
and Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources in the rural areas of Partur -Pathri, Hingoli 
and Kalamnuri lahsils in negligible numbers. Bhir immigrants have taken to activi¬ 
ties connected with Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources in small numbers in the 
E™ Gangakhed and in almost negligible numbers in the rural areas of Partur- 

# S"iiT , x T rban areas > lar S e numbers of Aurangabad and smaller lumbers 

ii?L * ya P/ade^h, Nanded and Bhir immigrants have taken to activities connected with 
all the lour Non-Agricultural Livelihood Classes. Hyderabad immigrants have also infil¬ 
trated in some numbers, particularly in the Livelihood Classes of Transport (mostly in 
the railway establishment at Purna) and Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources (mostlv 
in Government Offices) in the towns of the district. Appreciable numbers of Karimnagar 

im u m ^ antsbaVe als ° 1 , nbltrat , ed ’ P arti ™larly into the Livelihood Classes of Production 

* ru? er Se ^ VICes fnd Miscellaneous Sources, in the urban areas of the district. This 

infiltration reflects the tendency in the Telugu districts to migrate to Marathi and Kannada 

areas and to take particularly to occupations connected with textile industries (including 

handloom weaving) and to unspecified labour and domestic service. Bidar and Nizam” 

abad immigrants have also infiltrated in negligible numbers especially in occupations 

connec ed with Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources. As in the case of luraSbad 

District migrants from Rajasthan and Saurashtra are fairly prominent in the towns of 
this district also in commercial a occupations. towns or 

is 47 s 8 r Th ^ n T ber ^ f emi S rants Fro ™ this district to the other districts of the state 

?7 062 ofthoJ m 64 P er p ce f are females. The four adjacent districts account for 

• * those emigrants of whom 67 per cent are females. Of the' remaining 7 82a 

t dl , striots> Hyderabad City accounts for 3,883, or about half the num- 

*6sm™bad d 2 8 '“A™" 1 ‘ h f* 0 ’ ra of Nizacnabad District and 534 in the towns 

emigrants m Agricultural Classes are in adjoining districts, parbhani emie^iul a 
taken in small numbers to agricultural labour in Hadvaon Tahsil of Nanded nisto ^ 

Tahsd of Aurangabad District. They have also inftltrated ,, Stt alh “ 
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U'Ucua cult.iviii.urs in Iladgaon and Ambad Tahsils. Apart from these perceptible cases 
the in.! .yr ment in Agricultural Classes is almost exclusively influenced by marital alliances^ 
-•■VlH-r cent, of tlie emigrants from this district, are in Non- Agricultural Classes 
C.ud female, constitute 56 per cent of them. 16,968 of these emigrants are in the adjoin¬ 
ing and 0,1.7 0 in the non-adjoining districts, of whom 56 and 46 percent respectively are 
females. Both marital alliances and economic factors seem to be influencing the move¬ 
ment. the former perhaps being slightly more in operation. Parbhani emigrants have 
infiltrated in insignificant numbers, mainly in occupations connected with Production 
and Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources, in the rural areas of Bhir, Manjlegaon 
and Mominabad Tahsils of Bhir District and in Hadgaon Tahsil of Nanded District. Of 
the Parbhani emigrants in the Non-Agricultural Classes, 4,709 are concentrated in Nanded 
Town and 3,672 in Hyderabad City—the largest number being, in the case of the former, 
in the Livelihood ( lass of Production, and in the ease of the latter, in Other Services 
and Miscellaneous Sources. These two urban units account for more than one third of 
the Parbhani emigrants in non-agricultural classes. Large numbers of Parbhani emi¬ 
grants have infiltrated into non-agricultural occupations in the urban areas of Auran¬ 
gabad and Bhir Districts, and to a considerably smaller extent in Nizamabad District. 


8 . 44,885 persons have emigrated from this district to the other districts of the 

state, as against 39,223 persons who have immigrated into this district from the latter 
areas. This excess of emigrants over the immigrants, which is very largely the result 
of the balance of the movement between Parbhani on the one hand and Nanded, 
Aurangabad and Hyderabad Districts on the other, is spread over all the livelihood 
classes, except that of Agricultural Labour wherein the immigrants are appreciably 
more numerous than the emigrants. This is largely due to the movement of agricul¬ 
tural labourers to the fertile tahsil of Gangakhed. 


9. As is obvious, the above analysis ignores Parbhani emigrants in Madhya Pradesh 
and other parts of India—districtwisc break-up of the emigrants from Hyderabad State 
not being available. There arc 12.141 Hyderabad emigrants in the Madhya Pradesh 
district of Akola which borders only Parbhani among the districts of this state. The 
overwhelming majority of these emigrants must have migrated from Parbhani. Besides, 
there are about 20,783 Hyderabad emigrants in Buldana District, which borders Aurang¬ 
abad and to a smaller distance this district as well and 28,599 in Yeotmal District, 
which runs along Adilabad and Nanded Districts to an appreciable distance and this 
district also for a couple of miles. A fair proportion of these numbers must have also 
moved out. from Parbhani. Again, of the 8,127 emigrants from Hyderabad State 
residing in the non-adjoining districts of Madhya Pradesh, some must have been drawn 
from this district. Thus, the natural population of Parbhani District is appreciably more 
than 997,192 as indicated in Table 1. In fact, it. is bound to be appreciably in excess 
of even its enumerated population of 1,010,864. 


10 . Nanded District .—93 per cent of the'people enumerated in this district were 
born within the district and 7 per cent beyond its confines. Thus, the proportion of immi¬ 
grants is fairly large in this district, as well. Females account for 61 per cent of these 
immigrants. This is the lowest percentage recorded by females among the immigrants 
in all the north-western districts of the state. Again, 50,232, or slightly less than 7 
per cent of these immigrants, were born in adjoining areas, i.e., the districts of Parbhani,. 
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Nizamabad, Bidar and Adilabad and the state of Madhya Pradesh. This is again a re¬ 
markably low proportion. Of these immigrants, females account for 66 per cent. 17,859 
or about 26 per cent of the total immigrants in the distriet, were born in non-adjoining 
areas. The percentage of females among these immigrants is as low as 40. These figures 
make it obvious that both marital alliances and economic factors are the major factors 
influencing the movement, the former being slightly more operative. 30,275, or only 
about 44 per cent of the immigrants are in Agricultural Classes, of whom 73 per cent are 
females. All but 2,500 of these immigrants are from adjoining areas. It is thus quite 
clear that infiltration into this distriet for economic reasons is not very much in evidence 
in Agricultural Classes. In Hadgaon Tahsil, some Madhya Pradesh immigrants, a small 
number of Parbhani immigrants and a negligible number of Adilabad immigrants have 
taken to agricultural labour. Besides, a small number of the Madhya Pradesh and an 
insignificant number of the Parbhani immigrants have also taken to tenant cultivation 
in the tahsil. In Deglur-Mukhed Tahsils some Bidar immigrants and in Bhokar- 
Mudhol Tahsils a negligible number of Nizamabad immigrants have taken to agricultural 
labour. In Bhokar-Mudhol Tahsils very small numbers of Karimnagar immigrants have 
taken both to agricultural labour and owner cultivation. These are the only perceptible 
cases of infiltration for economic reasons. 37,816, or as many as 50 per cent of the immi¬ 
grants are in Non-Agricultural t lasses, and the percentage of females among them is only 
51. Of these immigrants, as many as 15,359 are from non-adjoining areas of whom female,-, 
constitute only 45 per cent. It is thus obvious that the migration into the district 
for economic reasons is preponderantly confined to Non-Agricultural Classes. In so far 
as rural areas are concerned, small numbers of Madhya Pradesh and a negligible number 
of Parbhani immigrants have infiltrated into occupations connected with Other Services 
and Miscellaneous Sources in Hadgaon Tahsil. A few of the former have also taken to 
activities connected with Production in the tahsil. In Deglur-Mukhed Tahsils, a few 
of the Bidar immigrants have taken to professions connected with Other Services and 
Miscellaneous Sources. In Bhokar-Mudhol Tahsils, Nizamabad immigrants in small 
numbers and Karimnagar immigrants in negligible numbers have taken lo occupations 
connected with Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources and Karimnagar immigrants 
in small numbers and Nizamabad immigrants in negligible numbers to industrial avoca¬ 
tions. But in urban areas such infiltration is particularly heavy. The weaving mills, 
the numerous cotton ginning and pressing factories, the other miscellaneous large scale 
industrial establishments, like oil mills and beedi factories, the prosperous markets of 

Nanded, Umri, Bhainsa, Dharmabad, etc., have all attracted large numbers of immigrants. 

In Nanded Town, almost 30 per cent of the total population and 37 per cent of those in 
the Livelihood ( lass of Production, are immigrants. In the urban areas of the district, 
very large numbers of immigrants from Parbhani, fairly large numbers from Madhya 
Pradesh, Hyderabad and Nizamabad, and appreciable numbers from Karimnagar, Bidar, 
Medak, Bombay State, Aurangabad, Madhya Bharat, and small numbers from Bhir 
have taken to various non-agricultural occupations, especiallv those connected with Pro¬ 
duction and Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources. Rajasthan and 'Saurashtra 
immigrants are fairly prominent in this district also in occupations connected with Com¬ 
merce. A few immigrants from Punjab State are also concentrated in Nanded Town 
because of its importance to the Sikhs as a holy centre. 

11. The number of emigrants from this district to the other districts of the state 
is 55,000 of whom over 60 per cent are females. 46,924 of these emigrants are residing in 
the adjoining and 8,736 in the non-adjoining districts, the percentage of females amono- 
them being 63 and 48 respectively. Nizamabad District itself accounts for 22,564, or 
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district to Parbhani and Bidar is predominantly influenced by marital alliances, that to 
the non-adjoining areas within the state and Nizamabad and Adilabad Districts, in the 
order mentioned, is considerably influenced by economic factors. 81,706, or 57 per cent 
of the total emigrants from Nanded District to other areas within the state, are in Agri¬ 
cultural Classes, 66 per cent of whom are females. 9,378 of these emigrants are in Parbhani 
and 3,329 in Bidar Districts, 71 per cent of the former and 80 per cent of the latter 
being females. This migration is almost wholly due to marital alliances, except for some 
of the Nanded emigrants who have taken to agricultural labour in Parbhani and Ganga- 
khed Tahsils. Nanded emigrants have also infiltrated in small numbers as owner culti¬ 
vators and agricultural labourers in the sparsely populated areas of Adilabad Revenue 
Sub-division which adjoins Nanded District. A few of them have also taken to tenant cul¬ 
tivation in this area. But Nanded emigrants have taken to agricultural labour in very 
large numbers in the irrigated zones of Nizamabad District. 13,520 of the Nanded emi¬ 
grants to Nizamabad District are in Agricultural Classes, 62 per cent of whom are females. 
Again, of this number, 7,207 are in the Livelihood Class of Agricultural Labour of whom only 
54 per cent are females. This infiltration as agricultural labourers is more or less confined 
to Bodhan and Banswada Tahsils, wherein a few of the emigrants have also taken to 
tenant cultivation. The infiltration of Nanded emigrants in Agricultural Classes in other 
areas is microscopic. 23,954 or only 43 per cent of the total number of Nanded emigrants, 
are in Non-Agricultural Classes, of whom 53 per cent are females. Of these emigrants, 
36,382 are in the adjoining districts of whom females constitute 55 percent. 9,044, or 
more thanhalfof these emigrants are in Nizamabad District, only 51 percent of them being 
females. 7,572 are in the non-adjoining districts of whom 47 per cent are females. The 
Narnlcd emigrants have taken in very large numbers to non-agricultural occupations 
in the urban units of Nizamabad District, especially in Nizamabad and Bodhan Towns 
and in the rural areas of Bodhan—Banswada Tahsils. Their numbers are especially marked 
in occupations connected with Commerce in Nizamabad Town and in those connected 
with Production in Bodhan Town. The Nanded emigrants have also taken in very large 
numbers to non-agricultural occupations in Hyderabad District, that is Hyderabad City, 
especially in occupations connected witli Commerce and Other Services and Miscellaneous 
Sources. They have also taken in small numbers to non-agricultural occupations, espe¬ 
cially to those connected with Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources, in the urban areas 
of Parbhani District. Some of them have also infiltrated into the rural areas of Nirmal 
Revenue Sub-division of Adilabad District in non-agricultural occupations, perhaps, mainly 
due to the Kadam Project under construction. 


12 . The immigrants to this district from other areas within the state num er 
51,142 and the emigrants from the former to the latter 55,660. This excess of emigran 
over the immigrants is confined to the Livelihood Classes of Owner Cultivation, Agricu 
tural Labour, Absentee Landlordism and Commerce and is especially marked in Agricultura 
Labour. Broadly, Nanded District gains appreciably in numbers in the movement be wee 
the district on the one hand and the western and south-western districts of Parbhani a 
Bidar on the other, but it loses considerably more in the movement between the dis ric 

the one hand and the eastern districts of Adilabad and Nizamabad on the o er. 
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13. The natural population of this district as indicated in Table 1 is 937,505 as 
against the enumerated population of 949,936. But in this estimate of the natural 
population, no account lias been taken of the emigrants from the district to areas beyond 
the state. This district is bounded on the north by the Madhya Pradesh district of 
Yeotmal which contains 28,599 Hyderabad emigrants. But Yeotmal District also runs 
along the northern borders of Adilabad District for a considerable distance and Parbhani 
District for some distance. Thus, only a fair portion of the Hyderabad emi¬ 
grants in Yeotmal District would have been born in Xanded District. Further, there 
are no grounds to presume that the number of Xanded emigrants beyond Yeotmal Dis¬ 
trict is very large. In view of all this, it can, at best, be* presumed that the natural 
population of Xanded District is in excess of its enumerated population of 919.636 
only to an insignificant extent. 

%> o 

14. Bidar District .—As many as 97 per cent of the people enumerated in this dis¬ 
trict were born within its limits and only 3 per cent beyond its confines. Thus, the 
proportion of immigrants in this district to tie total enumerated population is small. 
And further, of these immigrants females form almost 67 per cent. About 80 per cent 
of these immigrants are from the adjoining districts of Gulbarga, Osmanabad. Xanded. 
Medak, Parbhani, Bhir and Nizamabad and 73 per cent of them are females. It is. 
therefore, obvious that not only is the proportion of immigrants to the total population 
of the district small, but the movement of a predominant number of the migrants was 
influenced by marital alliances. 18,938, or 58 per cent of the immigrants, are in Agricul¬ 
tural Classes and as many as 78 percent of them are females. All but 1.132 of them are 
from the adjoining districts. The only perceptible eases of infiltration into Agricultural 
Classes are of a few Gulbarga immigrants into Humnabad Tahsil and of some Osmanabad 
and of a few Xanded immigrants into Ahmedpur-Xilanga Tahsils, all as agricultural 
labourers. 13,841, or only 42 per cent of the immigrants, are in Xon-Agricultural Classes 
of whom only 51 per cent are females. 8,259 of these immigrants are from the adjoining 
districts, 3,183 from the rest of the state and 2,399 from beyond the state. Females 
account for 60, 40 and 35 per cent respectively of these immigrants. Thus, the migra¬ 
tion into this district for economic reasons, which is only on a very minor scale, is for 

v __ * 

all practical purposes confined to Non-Agricultural Classes. The only perceptible cases 
of infiltration into rural areas in Non-Agricultural Classes are of a few Madras, Bombay, 
Uttar Pradesh and Hyderabad immigrants in Bidar Tahsil, almost all of whom were 
police and other service personnel temporarily deputed to the district ; and a few Osman¬ 
abad immigrants in the Livelihood Classes of Production and Other Services and Miscel¬ 
laneous Sources in Ahmedpur-Nilanga Tahsils. In urban areas of the district, some 
Hyderabad and Gulbarga immigrants, small numbers of Medak and Bombay immigrants 
and a few Osmanabad immigrants had infiltrated into non-agricultural oecu nations. 
Those from Hyderabad and Bombay were mostly in Other Services and Miscellaneous 
Sources and consisted chiefly of Government employees—the latter being in the district 
only temporarily. The infiltration from other areas is too insignificant to merit any 
specific mention. The 19 Coorg immigrants in the district were all attached to the Police 
Training School in Bidar Town. 


15. The number of emigrants from this district to other areas within the state is 
as much as 75,063, of whom females constitute 57 per cent. Among the districts of this 
state, only three others, namely Karimnagar, Nalgonda and Medak sent out larger num¬ 
bers of emigrants. The number of emigrants from this district to areas beyond the state 
is not likely to be impressive although, of late, a* movement from the district to 
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yorious mdustris.l cmtres in Bombay State, particularly to Sholapur City, is becoming 
fairlv perceptible. Anyway, there is no gainsaying the fact that the number of 


eriuciiiiits mm this district, irrespective ot the places to which they have migrated is 
cmupai'al i\ ely wry large. In addition to the industrial backwardness of the district 


the recent abolition of the large feudatory estates in the district is also responsible to 
an extent lor the present scale of emigration. These estates used to provide employ¬ 
ment for appreciable numbers of persons belonging to a particular community and drawn 
fmm Hyderabad City and other areas, both in administrative establishments and in avoca¬ 
tions capable of being encouraged by administrative authorities. But many of such 


migrants, their dependants and descendants, have now emigrated from the district, especi- 
1 | * a • s * emigrants from Bidar District, 51,515 are in the seven 



which do not border it, the number of Bidar emigrants is surpassed by only that of Karim- 
nagar emigrants. The emigration from Bidar District to the neighbouring districts is 
v ery largely influenced by inter-marriages but that to the non-adjoining districts is due 
to a large extent to economic and other reasons. 33,652, or only 45 per cent of the 
emigrants, are in Agricultural Classes, of whom 07 per cent are females. All but 1,254 
of these emigrants are in t lie adjoining districts. In spite of the fact that this emigration 
is very largely only a 'marriage migration', there are some very significant cases of emigra¬ 
tion due to economic reasons as well. A large number of Bidar emigrants in Mominabad 
Tahsil of Bhir Dist riot, Bodhan-Banswada Tahsils of Nizamabad District and in Latur- 
Owsa Tahsils of Osmanabad District, appreciable numbers in Deglur-Mukhed Tahsils of 
Nanded District and Gangakhed Tahsil of Parbhani District, and rather insignificant 
numbers in Osnianabad-Parcnda and Omerga Tahsils of Osmanabad District, and 
Sangarcddy and Andol Tahsils of Mcdak District, have taken to agricultural lab¬ 
our. A few of them have also taken to tenant cultivation in Latur-Owsa Tahsils. 
There are a few Bidar emigrants in Agricultural Classes even in Hyderabad City 
and nearby important towns like those of Gulbarga, Nanded, Latur, etc. But these 
emigrants represenf either agriculturists from Bidar with sonic subsidiary interests in 
these urban areas or their dependants sent for prosecution of studies. 41,411, or 55 
per cent of the Bidar emigrants, are in Non-Agrieultural Classes of whom 50 per cent are 
females. Of these emigrants, 10,117 are in the adjoining and 22,294 in the non-adjoining 
districts, females constituting 53 per cent of the former and 46 per cent of the latter. Of 
the latter, as many as 20,141 are in Hyderabad City itself. Marital alliances play 011 ty 
a secondary role in this emigration. Bidar emigrants, literally in their thousands, have 
taken to various non-agricultural occupations in Hyderabad District, in other words 
Hyderabad City. They have also infiltrated in various non-agricultural occupations, 
in very large numbers in the towns of Osmanabad District, especially Latur and in large 
numbers in the towns of Gulbarga District, especially Gulbarga Town. They have also 
infiltrated in non-agricultural occupations in some numbers in the urban areas of Nanded, 
Bhir and Nizamabad Districts and in almost negligible numbers not only in the urban 
areas of Mcdak and Parbhani Districts but also in some of the adjoining rural areas ot 
Osmanabad, Nanded and Nizamabad Districts. A significant feature of this movemen 
is the relatively heavy proportion of the emigrants who have taken to commerce. Al¬ 
most 14 per cent of the total number of emigrants from this district in other areas o e 
state, are dependant principally on occupations connected with commerce. 



16. The number of immigrants into this district from other districts of the state 
is only 29,863 as against 75,063 emigrants from this district to the other districts. This 
excess of emigrants is particularly marked in the case of the movement between Bidar 
and Hyderabad and to a lesser extent between this district on the one hand and the dis¬ 
tricts of Osmanabad, Bhir, Nizamabad and Nanded on the other. Again this excess of 
emigrants over the immigrants, is spread over all the livelihood classes, but is particular¬ 
ly marked in the Non-Agricultural Livelihood Classes and in Agricultural Labour. 

17. Though for an interior district an appreciable number of Bidar emigrants are gen¬ 
erally supposed to be now residing in Bombay State, particularly Sholapur City, the 
over all number of Bidar emigrants beyond the state is not likely to be very significant 
in relation to its enumerated population. In view of this, the natural population of 
Bidar District will be only slightly more than the figure of 1,214,986 as indicated 
in Table 1 . But even this figure is in excess of its enumerated population of 1,172,702 
by as much as 4 per cent ! 

18. Bhir District .—93 per cent of the people enumerated in this district were born 
within the district and 7 per cent beyond it. The fairly large proportion of immigrants 
is chiefly due .to females. They account for as much as 68 per cent of the immigrants—• 
a percentage equalled only in the case of the female immigrants in Medak District. 
Over 90 per cent of the immigrants in Bhir District are from the adjoining areas, i.e. y 
the districts of Osmanabad, Parbhani, Aurangabad and Bidar and Bombay State. 
The percentage of females among these immigrants is about 71—it is actually as high 
as 76 in the case of the Bombay immigrants. It is thus obvious that the movement 
into this district is predominantly influenced by inter-marriages. But there is also some 
infiltration, for reasons unconnected with marital alliances, which is, however, not very 
significant. 35,840, or 62 per cent of the immigrants, are in Agricultural Classes and 
the percentage of females among them is as high as 75. All but 1,204 of these immig¬ 
rants are from the adjoining areas. These figures make it obvious that the movement 
into Agricultural Classes is overwhelmingly the result of marital alliances. The only 
perceptible cases of infiltration for other reasons into these classes are those of a fairly 
large number of Bidar and a negligible number of Parbhani immigrants who have taken 
to agricultural labour in Mominabad Tahsil; of a small number of Parbhani and a negligi¬ 
ble number of Aurangabad immigrants who have taken to agricultural labour in Manjle- 
gaon Tahsil; and of a small number of Aurangabad immigrants, who have taken to 
agricultural labour in Georai Tahsil. 22,091, or only 38 per cent of the total number 
of immigrants, are in Non-Agricultural Classes and only 4,421 of them, i.e., less than one 
fifth of the number, are from the non-adjoining areas. The percentage of females even 
among these immigrants in Non-Agricultural Classes is as high as 57—actually it is 60 
in the case of those trom the adjoining areas. It is thus obvious that even this move¬ 
ment into Non-Agricultural Classes is more influenced by marital alliances than economic 
factors. But in spite of this, there are some significant cases of infiltration into Non- 
Agricultural Classes for economic reasons. In so far as the rural areas are concerned, 
Bhir Tahsil has attracted in all about 3,337 immigrants in Non-Agricultural Classes con¬ 
sisting of 1,667 males and 1,670 females. Of this number only 413, consisting of 167 
males and 246 females are from the district of Osmanabad which adjoins the tahsil*.' Al¬ 
most all these immigrants (except those from Osmanabad District) have moved into the 

•Of the remaining immigrants in this tahsil, 1,200 are from Aunngabad, 390 from Parbhani, 20 > form Mahhubnumr 10 ) 

„ 0m Hyderabad, 187 from Nanded, 47 from Raichur, 37 from Nalgonda, 33 from Medak, 21 from Bidar, 11 each from*Gulbar- 

5* t r ‘ ng S * 10 i fr ° m Kar,mni g ar * 5 fron * Nizamabad and one from Adil .bad, 330 from Bombay, 247 from Madhya Pra- 

from b 1 , eaCh £°T, «nd Rajasthan 7 from East Punjab, 4 from Saurashtra, 3 from Uttar Pradesh, 2 

Irom Nepal and one each irom Madhya Bharat, Mysore, Bihar and Pakistan. These figures exclude 1781 immigrants con¬ 
sisting of 413 males and 1,368 females in the tahsil in Agricultural Classes. ’ immigrants con 
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tahsil because of the construction of the Bendsura Project. In Patoda-Ashti Tahsils, 
Bombay immigrants have settled down to occupations connected with Other Services 
and Miscellaneous Sources in small numbers and with commerce in almost negligible 
numbers. In Georai Tahsil, Aurangabad immigrants, and in Manjlegaon ^Tahsil 
Parbhani immigrants, have settled down in negligible numbers to occupations connec¬ 
ted with both Production and Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources. In 
Mominabad Tahsil, negligible numbers of Osmanabad and Parbhani immigrants 
have infiltrated into occupations connected with Other Services and Miscellaneous 
Sources. The infiltration into Non-Agricultural Classes is slightly more marked in 
the urban than in the rural areas of the district, excluding of course the movement 
resulting from the construction of the Bendsura Project. Parbhani immigrants in 
large numbers, and Bombay, Osmanabad and Aurangabad immigrants in some numbers, 
have taken to various Non-Agricultural Occupations in the towns of the district. A small 
number of Hyderabad and Bidar immigrants have also taken to similar occupations in 
these areas. 


19. The number of emigrants from this district to other areas within the state 
is 41,212, of whom 68 per cent are females. The four adjacent districts within the state 
account for 37,202 of these emigrants of whom as many as 70 per cent are females. The 
number of emigrants in all the other districts of the state is only 4,040, of whom 47 per 
cent are females. The majority of the emigrants in the non-adjoining districts are 
concentrated in Hyderabad City and Nanded Town, the former accounting for 2,294 
and the latter for 500. 26,254, or as many as 64 per cent of these emigrants, are in 

Agricultural Classes and females constitute 74 per cent of them. All, but 553, of these 
emigrants arc in the adjoining districts. It is thus obvious, that marital alliances are 
predominantly responsible for the movement of these emigrants in Agricultural Classes. 
Bhir immigrants have, however, moved in some numbers to Ambad Tahsil of Auran¬ 
gabad District, Bhoom-Kalam Tahsils of Osmanabad District and to Gangakhed and 
Pathri-Partur Tahsils of Parbhani District, and in negligible numbers to Osmanabad- 
Parenda Tahsils of Osmanabad District, all as agricultural labourers. A few of them 
have also taken to tenant cultivation in Ambad Tahsil. 14,988 of the Bhir emigrants 
are in Non-Agricultural Classes, of whom females constitute 56 per cent the overwhelming 
majority of these emigrants, namely 11,501, are in the adjoining districts and the per¬ 
centage of females among them is as high as 59. These figures make it obvious that, 
on the whole, the emigration even in Non-Agricultural Classes is more influenced by 
marital alliances than economic factors. In spite of this, there are some movements 
for economic reasons in Non-Agricultural Classes, the more notieeable of which are their 
infiltration in small numbers into the rural areas of Gangakhed and, to a lesser, extent of 
Pathri-Partur Tahsils of Parbhani District in occupations connected with Other Ser¬ 
vices and Miscellaneous Sources and of Bhoom-Kallam Tahsils of Osmanabad District in 
occupations connected both with Production and Other Services and Miscellaneous 
Sources. In addition to this, Bhir emigrants have moved in large numbers to Hydera¬ 
bad District (Hyderabad City) and towns of Osmanabad District, in some numbers to 
the towns of Aurangabad and Parbhani Districts, especially to Aurangabad Town, and m 
small numbers to Nanded Town and taken to various non-agricultural occupations. 

20 . The number of immigrants in this district fiom the other districts of the state 
is 40,048, whereas the number of emigrants from this district to the rest of the state 
is 41,242. The slight excess among the emigrants would have been more appreciable 
but for the Bendsura Project which had attracted some immigrants. 
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21 . The natural population of 809,357 indicated for this district in Table 1 is, 
however, very much of an underestimate. Title aie 03,795 Hyderabad emigrants 
in Ahmednagar District which l as a long and irregular frontier with this district and 
also runs along Aurangabad and Osmanabad Districts for some distance. A considerable 
portion of these emigrants must have been drawn from Bhir District. Further, not 
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22 . Osmanabad District .—About 92 per cent of the persons enumerated in the 
district were born within the district and 8 per cent beyond it. Thus, the proportion 
of immigrants in this district is very large. But females acccunt for 60 per cent of the 
immigrants. Again, 92 per cent of the immigrants, the highest recorded in any distiict 
of the state, are from the adjoining areas, ?.e., the districts cf Bhir, Bidar and Gulfcarga end 
Bombay State and, among these immigrants from adjoining areas, the percentage of 
females is G8. It is thus obvious that the large proportions of the movement into the 
district is only the result of marital alliances. But in spite of this, certain cases of in¬ 
filtration for economic reasons are discernible. 40,588, or about 62 per cent of the im¬ 
migrants are in Agricultuial Classes, of whom 73 per cent aie females. All but 1.223 of 
these immigrants are from adjoining areas. In Tuljapur Tahsil, some Bombay immig¬ 
rants have taken to agricultural labour, and a few of them to tenant cultivation as well. 
In Osmanabael-Parenda Tahsils again some Bombay and a few Bidar and Bhir immigrants, 
and in Omerga Tahsil a few Gulbarga anel Bidar immigrants have taken to agricultural 
labour. In Latur-Owsa Tahsils a large number of Bidar immigrants have taken to 
agricultural labour and a few of them to tenant cultivation also. Lastly, in Bhoom- 
Kalam Tahsils some Bhir immigrants have taken to agricultural labour. Apart from 
these minor eases of infiltration for economic reasons, almost all the rest of the movement 
in Agricultural Classes represents only the marriage migration. 25,152, or only 38 per 
cent of the total immigrants in the district, are in Non-Agricultural Classes, of whom 
56 per cent are females. Of these immigrants in Non-Agricultural Classes, 12,532 are 
from the adjoining districts within the state, 8,541 from the aeljoining state of Bombay 
and 4,079 from other areas. The percentage of females among each of these three groups 
of immigrants is 55, 61 anel only 46 respectively. It is thus obvious that economic fac¬ 
tors influence the movement to an appreeiable extent. In rural areas the only noticeable 
cases of infiltration foreconomic reasons are that of some Bombay and a few Bhir im¬ 
migrants in Osmanabael-Parenda Tahsils ; of a small number of Bombay immigrants 
in Tuljapur Tahsil; of a few Bidar immigrants in Omerga Tahsil ; of a small 
number of Bidar immigrants into Latur-Owsa Tahsils, and of some Bhir and a small 
number of Bombay immigrants into Bhoom-Kalam Tahsils. This minor infiltration 
is concentrated mostly in occupations eonnecteel with Production and Other Services 
and Miscellaneous Sources. The infiltration is, however, as usual relatively more marked 
in urban areas. A very large number of Bidar and large numbers of Bombay and Bhir 
immigrants have taken to various non-agricultural occupations in the towns of the 
district. The Bidar immigrants are most numerous in occupations connected with 
Commerce. Hyderabad and Gulbarga immigrants have also infiltrated in small num- 
beis into non-agricultural occupations in the district. The Hyderabad immigrants are. 
as in the case of most other districts, concentrated in the Livelihood Class of Other 
Services and Miscellaneous Sources. 
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1 he number of emigrants from this district to other areas within the state 
is 2.>,4) 1, of whom GO per cent are females. The three adjoining districts of Bhir, Bidar 
and Ginbarga contain 19,717 of these emigrants of whom females constitute 72 per cent. 
, he other districts account lor only 5,694 of the emigrants, females constituting 46 per 
cent of them. 3,260, or roughly three fifths of the emigrants in the non-adjoining dist¬ 
ricts arc in Hyderabad City, the rest being more or less concentrated in the urban areas 
of Aurangabad, Parbhani and Nanded Districts. 14,030 of these emigrants, or 55 per 
cent of the total are in Agricultural Classes and females constitute 77 per cent of them. 
All but 648 of these emigrants arc in the adjoining districts. Except for some insigni¬ 
ficant infiltration ot these emigrants as agricultural labourers in Ahmadpur-Nilanga 
Tahsils of Bidar District, the movement in Agricultural Classes is almost entirely due 
to marital alliances. 11,381, or 45 per cent of the total emigrants are in Non-Agricul- 
tural Classes, of whom 53 per cent are females. Of these emigrants, 6,335 are in adjoining 
and 5,046 in the non-adjoining districts, of whom 59 and 45 per cent respectively are 
females. It is thus obvious that the movement of Osmanabad emigrants to other areas 
within the state for economic reasons is not of any remarkable dimensions and is almost 
wholly restricted to Non-Agricultural Classes. A small number of Osmanabad emigrants 
have taken to noil-agricultural occupations, particularly to those connected with Produc¬ 
tion and Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources, in the rural areas of both Mominabad 
Tahsil of Bhir District and Ahmad} mr-Nilanga Tahsils of Bidar District. Some of the 
Osmanabad emigrants have also emigrated to the urban areas of Gulbarga District, 
particularly Gulbarga Town, and Bhir District and settled down to non-agricultural 
occupations, especially to those connected with Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources. 
But the largest infiltration of Osmanabad emigrants for economic reasons is in Hy¬ 
derabad City. 3,072 of the 3,260 Osmanabad emigrants in Hyderabad City, are depen¬ 
dant on non-agricultural occupations chiefly with those connected with Other Services 
and Miscellaneous Sources. But a heavy proportion of this number probably consists 
of persons who have shifted to the city consequent on the Police Action. 


24. Immigrants into this district from other areas within the state number 36,488, 
as against 25,411 emigrants from this district to the rest of the state. This excess— 
which though spread over all the livelihood classes is particularly maiked in Agricul¬ 
tural Labour and Commerce— is largely due to the balance of the movement between 
Osmanabad and Bidar Districts. 


25. Perhaps, as things now stand, few districts of the state have sent, particularly 
in proportion to their total population, more emigrants to an adjoining state than 
Osmanabad District. The number of Hyderabad emigrants in Sholapur and Ahmcdnagar 
Districts, which adjoin Osmanabad District, is 82,247 and 63,795 respectively, and in 
the districts of Bombay State which do not adjoin this state is 139,081. Though 
Sholapur District, on account of its prosperous textile industry, must have attracted 
fair numbers of migrants from Bhir and Gulbarga Districts as well as from the remoter 
areas of the state, yet, considering the length of the common borders and economic 
contacts, it is obvious that a major portion of the Hyderabad emigrants in the distnc 
must have been drawn from Osmanabad. Besides, Osmanabad District must have 
sent appreciable numbers of migrants to Ahmcdnagar and to the non-adjoining distric s 
of Bombay State, particularly to Bombay and Poona Cities. In view of all this, i J s 
certain that the natural population of 767,123 indicated for this district in Table is 
very much an under estimate and the actual figure will be considerably higher than even 
the enumerated population of 807,452. 
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26. Hyderabad District .—Only 80 per cent of the people enumerated in this district 
were born within the district and as many as 20 per cent beyond its confines. The pro¬ 
portion of immigrants in this district is, therefore, very heavy. This heavy concentration 
of non-indigenous population is entirely due to the location of the capital of the state, 
namely Hyderabad City, in the district. In fact, out of the 809,618 immigrants in the 
district, 276,801 were enumerated in Hyderabad City itself, 12,351 in the other urban 
units of the district, most of which, like the University Town, are only suburbs of the city, 
and 20,461 in the rural areas of the district. In other words, over 25 per cent of the 
population of Hyderabad City, over 17 per cent of the other towns of the district and 
less than 6 per cent of the rest of the district were non-indigenous. Over a quarter of 
a lakh of immigrants have infiltrated into this district not only from each of the adjoining 
districts of Nalgonda, Medak and Mahbubnagar but even from Karimnagar, and Madras 
State. The district has attracted over 20,000 persons from Bidar. Thousands have 
moved into the district not only from the other districts of the state but also from Madhya 
Pradesh, Bombay, Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Mysore, Saurashtra, Punjab, Travancore- 
Cochin, Madhya Bharat and even Pakistan. Of the 68,913 immigrants in this state 
from areas beyond the adjacent states, almost 50 per cent were in this district. Out of 
every hundred immigrants in this district, 16 are from Nalgonda, 14 from Medak, 10 from 
Mahbubnagar, 9 from Madras State, 8 from Karimnagar, 7 from Bidar, 4 each from Gul- 
barga and Madhya Pradesh, 3 each from Warangal, Bombay State and Nizamabad, 2 
each from Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Mysore State, Aurangabad andNanded, 1 each from 
Parbhani, Raichur, Bhir, Osmanabad and Adilabad and 5 from all other areas beyond 
the state. 


27. Only 47 per cent of the 309,613 immigrants in the district were females. This 
is the lowest percentage recorded among the immigrants in any district of the state. This 
low percentage makes it clear that the immigration to this district is basically due to 
reasons other than marital alliances. Hyderabad is not only the fifth city in India and 
the most important inland city south of the Yindhyas, but the commercial, industrial, 
administrative and cultural activities of this state are concentrated within its limits to 
an almost unique degree. In Bombay State, cities like those of Poona, Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur, in Madhya Pradesh, cities like those of Jabalpur and Amravati and in Madras 
State, cities like those of Madurai, and Coimbatore, compete with the respective head¬ 
quarters of the states in various matters. But in this state, Warangal is an almost pitiable 
second to Hyderabad City in every respect, and of the rest not a single urban unit is 
even entitled to be termed a city. This crushing importance of Hyderabad City not only 
compels outsiders, who are eager to establish commercial, industrial and cultural dealings 
with the people of this state to flock to the city, but also retards urbanisation in the other 
areas of the state, particularly the surrounding, and forces the population surplus to the 
economy of those areas to migrate to the city. 

28. 20,239, or less than 7 per cent of the immigrants in the district, are in Agricul¬ 
tural Classes, and even among them the percentage of females is relatively as low as 58. 
Of the immigrants in Agricultural Classes, 11,324 are in the rural areas of the district of 
whom 72 per cent are females. This movement is basically only a marriage migration 
from the three adjoining districts of Nalgonda, Medak and Mahbubnagar. The only 
perceptible cases of infiltration into the rural areas of the district for economic reasons 
are of a few Madras immigrants as owner cultivators, of some Nalgonda and Mahbub¬ 
nagar immigrants as tenant cultivators, and again of a small number of Nalgonda and 
of a few Mahbubnagar immigrants as agricultural labourers. 8,915 of the immigrants in 
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Agricultural ('hisses are in the urban areas of the district of whom only 40 per cent are 
females. This movement has very little to do with marital alliances. But at the same 
time, it does not also represent any tendency on the part of the non-indigenous popu¬ 
lation to take to agriculture in this district. The overwhelming majority of these im¬ 
migrants are either the richer of the owner cultivators and absentee landlords in the 
mofussil areas of the state who have migrated to the city in connection with their sub¬ 
sidiary interests or occupations—such as government seivice, the learned professions or 
even trade and industries—or the dependants of agriculturists in the mofussil areaswho- 
are prosecuting their studies at the educational centres in this district. A few of the agri¬ 
culturists from the mofussil areas may have shifted to the district merely because of the 
lure of the city. 289,374 or over 93 per cent of the immigrants in the district, are in Non- 
Agricultural Classes, of whom females form only 47 per cent. Of these immigrants, 9,187 


are in the rural areas of the district, ofwhom over 60 per cent are females. This movement 
into the rural areas is again largely the result of marital alliances. The only noticeable 
infiltration for economic reasons is of some Medak and an insignificant number of Mah- 
bubnagar and Madras immigrants, especially in the Livelihood Class of Other Services 
and Miscellaneous Sources. The 280,237 immigrants in Non-Agrieultural Classes in urban 
areas, of whom only 46 per cent are females, represent the real core of the immigration 
into the district for economic reasons. From 42 to 44 per cent of the total number of 
immigrants from each of the three adjoining districts of Nalgonda, Medak and Mahbub- 
nagar in Hyderabad District are in Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources. The 
overwhelming majority of these are presumably domestic servants, labourers engaged 
in constructional activities, Government employees in the lower cadres such as peons 
and police constables, barbers, washermen, etc., and their dependants. 22 per cent ol 
the Medak, 21 per cent of the Nalgonda and 15 per cent of the Mahbubnagar immigrants 
are in the Livelihood Class of Production. The majority of these are presumably labourers- 
in the various factories and the railway and road transport workshops in and around the 
city or the dependants of such labourers. Some of them are also weavers and artisans,, 
like carpenters, silver and brass-smiths, etc. 52 per cent of the immigrants from Madras- 
are in the Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources. They represent 
a prominent non-indigenous element in various walks of life in the city, which have been 
described in paragraph 144 of Chapter I. 53 per cent of the Karimnagar immigrants are in 
the Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources and as many as 25 in 
Production. The livelihood pattern of the Karimnagar immigrants is similar to that 
from the adjoining districts. The large proportion in Production is not merely due to- 
factory labourers but also to large numbers of weavers, silver-smiths, etc., carrying on 

their trade in the city. 44 percent of the Bidar immigrants are in the Livelihood Uass 

of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources, and as many as 25 per cent of them are in 
Commerce. The concentration in Commerce is a recent feature. Many of the liidar im¬ 
migrants, particularly the Muslims, arc now engaged chiefly in varioustypesof petty trading 
and hawking of articles like cloth, fiuits. Pav, vegetables, bangles and firewood or , 
employed as servants in the shops, etc., in Hyderabad City, particularly in 
Municipal and Cantonment areas. 52 per cent of the Gulbarga immigrants are m m 
Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sourer s and as many as 20 P cr £ 
of them are in Commerce. Their livelihood pattern more or less corresponds to those iron 
Bidar, except that they play a more important part both in the learned profession 
government service in the city. The immigrants from most of the other djstncts “ 
state are heavily concentrated in the Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneou 
Sources, especially in the case of those from the remoter districts. The ma J ori J^ 1 nloVcd 
immigrants represent government employees or their dependants or persons emp } 
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in liberal professions. It must be pointed out here that a certain proport ion of t he present 
immigrants in Hyderabad District from other areas, particularly those from the oilier 
districts within the state, consists of persons who were born in areas beyond this district 
when their parents temporarily migrated from this district to those areas in connection 
with their employment elsewhere in government service, trade, etc. This number cannot, 
therefore, be construed as constituting immigrants in the sense the term is generally 
understood. The Madhya Pradesh and, to a smaller extent, the .Mysore immigrants arc 
more uniformly spread over all the four Non-Agricultural Livelihood Classes. 48 per cent of 
the Bombay immigrants are in Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources and 27 per cent 
in Commerce. 61 per cent of the Rajasthan immigrants are in the Livelihood Class of 
Commerce and the same percentage of Uttar Pradesh immigrants are in Other Services 
and Miscellaneous Sources. 


29. The number of emigrants from this district to the other areas within the state 
is 61,572 of whom only 52 per cent are females. Of these emigrants only 19,165, or 31 
per cent of the total, are in the adjoining districts of Medak, Mahbubnagar and Nalgon- 
da, of whom females form 63 per cent. The remaining 42,437, or 69 per cent, are in the 
other districts of the state, and only 46 per cent of them are females. Though Hyder¬ 
abad emigrants are found all over the state in small numbers, they are rather heavily 
concentrated in the more important of the towns or centres of administrative activities. 
Their smallest number is 837 in Osmanabad and their largest is 9,392 in Medak. They 
form 1.04 per cent of the total population of Nizamabad and 0.10 per cent of Osma¬ 
nabad District. Their proportion in the other districts ranges between these two limits. 
4,136 of the Hyderabad emigrants are in Warangal City, 2,908 in Nizamabad Town, 
1,712 in Nanded Town, 1,336 in Aurangabad Town, 1,297 in Gulbarga Town and 1,094 
in Jalna Town. The Tungabhadra Project has attracted 2,924 Hyderabad emigrants 
and the Kadam Project in Nirmal Revenue Sub-division about 1,400. The two mining 
towns of Kothagudem and Yellandu have drawn 1,881 of these emigrants. Persons 
born in Hyderabad District, in other words Hyderabad City, have infiltrated into the 
administrative machinery and the learned as well as the industrial and commercial 
professions all over the state out of all proportion to their total population and this 
infiltration is generally at the higher levels. 

30. 11,622, or only 19 per cent of the emigrants, are in Agricultural Classes of 
whom 72 per cent are females. Of these emigrants, 7,887 are in the adjoining and 3,735 
in the non-adjoining districts and females account for over 77 per cent of°the former 
and 60 of the latter. The movement in Agricultural Classes to the adjoining districts 
is almost entirely a marriage migration, except for a small number of the emigrants who 
have taken to owner and tenant cultivation in Sangareddy Tahsil of Medak District. 
The emigration in Agricultural Classes to the non-adjoining districts is also very largely 
the result of marital alliances except for the very significant immigration of a large num¬ 
ber of Hyderabadis as owner cultivators and agricultural labourers in the canal zones 
of Nizamabad District. This infiltration as ‘agricultural labourers’ is actually as em¬ 
ployees of the large sugarcane farms, more in managerial and supervisory capacities 
rather than as field labourers. 49,950 of the Hyderabad emigrants, or 81 per cent of 
the total, are in Non-Agricultural Classes of whom only 47 per cent are females. Of this 
number, only a small portion, namely 11,248, are, in the adjoining, and 38,702 in the 
non-adjoining districts. Females form 53 per cent of the former and 45 of the latter 
This emigration is basically the result of economic factors. Appreciable numbers of 
Hyderabad emigrants have infiltrated into activities connected with Production in the 
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im\ ns of K. 7 nmahad and Adilabad Districts, the mining towns of Kothagudem and 
Y< llandu, and in Warangal City. The Bodhan Sugar Factory, the Kamareddy 
f'holol Factory, the 1 cedi industries, etc., in Nizamabad District, the Sirpur Paper 
c'l'.Us. the Bdlumpalli Chemicals and Fertilizers Factory, and coalmines, etc., inAdilabad 

Distric t. the coal mines in Kothagudem and Yellandu and the Azamjahi Mills, the tanneries 

and otl er industries in Warangal City must have absorbed most of these immigrants. 
Some of them are presumably repairing personnel like mechanics, fitters, etc., in Rail¬ 
way, Pul lie "Works and Road Transport Departments. Smaller numbers have infil¬ 
trated into this livelihood class in Nanded Town, presumably due the textile establish¬ 
ments, anel in the Tungabhadra Camps, presumably elue to the P. W.D. workshops. Insigni¬ 
ficant numbers had also moveel into the rural areas of Bodhan, Gajwel anel Sangareddy 
Tahsils. Shahabael anel Tanelur Towns, the towns of Mahbubnagar District and Kadam 
Project Cam} s. Microscopic numbers had moveel into practically every area of the 
state which could boast of anv industry other than the usual village crafts. Their in- 
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filtration into the Livelihood Class of Commerce is, however, very much smaller in 
din ensions. Hyderabad emigrants have taken to commerce in the urban units of Wa¬ 
rangal District (chiefly Warangal City) in some numbers and in the urban units of Ni¬ 
zamabad and the three adjoining districts in insignificant numbers. Their numbers in. 
this class in other places are almost microscopic. A slightly larger number have infil¬ 
trated into the Livelihood Class of Transport. This infiltration is almost exclusively as 
en ployees of the Railway and Road Transport Departments, or as drivers of Police and 
Public Works Department and other Government vehicles—Warangal City, Kothagudem 
and Yellandu Towns, Dornakal Junction, Nizamabad and Rodhan Towns, Tungabhadra 
Project Camps, Purna Junction, Kadam Project, etc., being the chief centres of this minor 
infiltration. The chief movement of Hyderabad emigrants for economic reasons is, 
however, in the Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources—not only 
government service but even the learned professions being the chief sources of employ¬ 
ment. Almost 44 per cent, of the total Hyderabad emigrants are in this livelihood class 
and the percentage of females among them is the lowest, namely only 44. They have 
infiltrated into this livelihood class in Warangal City and Tungabhadra Project Camps 
in large numbers ; in Gulbarga and Aurangabad Towns and the urban units of Mahbub¬ 
nagar, Me dak, Nalgonda and Karimnagar Towns in appreciable numbers; in Bodhan 
and Jalna Towns, the two mining towns of Yellandu anel Kothagudem, Kadam Project, 
and in the other towns in Gulbarga District and in the towns oi Nanelcei, Parbhani anel 
Raichur Districts in small numbers. In addition to this, Hyderabad migrants have 
moveel in very small numbers in this livelihood class in almost all the other urban areas 
as well. Besieles, microscopic numbers of Ilydcrabael immigrants in this class are 
found in the rural areas of most of the tahsils, due chiefly to their employment in govern¬ 
ment machinery even in the inferior cadres. 

31. As stated earlier, 226,315 persons born in other parts of the state were residing 
in Hyderabad District at the time of the census enumeration. As against tins, 
the coiresponding number of persons bom in this distiict but residing m the o ier 
parts of the state was only 61,572. Thus, the district had gained as many as about 
165,000 persons by the inter-district movement. Besides, over 83,000 persons, o 
in areas beyond the state including foreign countries, were also residing in the district 
during the enumeration peiicd. This apparent gain has, however, to be offset against 
the number of emigrants from the district toother areas beyond thesta e, ig i . 

ing Thom arc not available. No doubt, the number of such emigrants, eipeeially in 
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the important cities of the adjoining states and Pakistan among the foreign countries, 
would be appreciable. In spite of making all reasonable allowances for these emigrants, 
there can be no gainsaying the fact that the district’s natural population, though ap¬ 
preciably higher than the figure of 1,263,295 indicated in eolumji (5) of Table ] would 
still be considerably lower than its enumerated population of over a million and a half. 

32. Mahbubnagar District: —97 per cent of the people enumerated in this district 
were born within the district itself and 3 per cent beyond its limits. Thus, the propor¬ 
tion of the non-indigenous population to the total enumerated population in this district 

Vgain, 62 per cent of these immigrants are females. Over 90 per cent of the 
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immigrants are from the adjoining areas namely, the districts of Nalgonda, Hyderabad, 
Medak, Gulbarga and Raichur and Madras State, and of these almost 64 per cent are 
females—in fact, in the case of the immigrants from Gulbarga District, who are the most 
numerous of the group, the percentage of females, is as high as 72. It is, therefore, 
evident that even the small immigration into the district is very largely the result of 
marital alliances. But there are some exceptions to this. The immigration from Madras 
State, which adjoins this district all along its southern borders, is influenced by inter¬ 
marriages only to a minor extent. This is perhaps due to the fact that the border areas 
of both this district and Madras State are hilly, wooded and sparsely populated. The 
majority of the 4,412 Madras immigrants in this district are dispersed in tahsils which 
do not adjoin Madras State and only 49 per cent of them are females. 14,770, or 48 per 
cent of the immigrants in the district, arc in Agricultural ( lasses and as many as 73 per 
cent of them are females. All but 445 of these immigrants are from the adjoining areas. 
The only discernible cases of infiltration into this district in Agricultural (’lasses for 
economic reasons appear to be those of a few Madras immigrants as owner cultivators 
and Gulbarga immigrants as agricultural labourers in Pargi-Shadnagar Tahsils; of 
a few Madras immigrants as owner cultivators and Nalgonda immigrants as agricultural 
labourers in Kalvakurti Tahsil; and again of small numbers of both Madras and Nalgonda 
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immigrants as owner cultivators and insignificant numbers of only Nalgonda immigrants 
as tenant cultivators and agricultural labourers in Achampet Nagarkurnool Tahsils. 
In addition to this, a microscopic number of Madras immigrants have also taken to owner 
cultivation in Mahbubnagar Tahsil. 16,262, or 52 per cent of the immigrants, are in 
Non-Agricultural Classes, amongst whom the percentage of females is relatively as low as 52. 
13,735 of these immigrants are from the adjoining and 2,527 from the non-adjoining 
areas. Tiie percentage of females is only 54 among the former and 43 among the latter. 
The infiltration for economic reasons into this district is thus largely restricted to the 
non-agrieultural occupations. A small number of Raichur immigrants have moved into 
the rural areas of Wanparti-Atmakur Tahsils in connection with certain Public Works 
Department Projects under construction, mostly for the breaking of stones required 
for the projects. It is rather significant that Mahbubnagar District which has been the 
supplier of the labour required for the construction of projects all over the state, should 
have itself drawn some labourers for some of its own projects from Raichur District— 
presumably from Gadwal and Alampur Tahsils. A few Nalgonda immigrants have 
taken to occupations connected with the Livelihood Class of Production in the rural areas 
of Kalvakurti and Achampet-Nagarkurnool Tahsils. A few Madras immigrants have 
also infiltrated into occupations connected with Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources 
in the rural areas of Achampet-Nagarkurnool Tahsils. A large number of Hyderabad 
immigrants, appreciable numbers of Madras and Gulbarga immigrants, and a few Raichur 
immigrants have infiltrated into.non-agriculturaloccupations, especially in the Livelihood 

Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources, in the urban areas of the district 
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As sb»ted earlier, a considerable number of the Madras immigrants consists of service- 
personnel temporarily deputed to the district from Madras State. These represent 
almost all the significant cases of movement into the district other than the marriage 

migrol ions. 

33. The number of emigrants from this district to tlie other districts within the 
state is 63.385 of whom only 53 per cent are females. Of these emigrants 58,749 are in 
the adjoining districts within the state and 4,636 in the rest of the state. 54 per cent 
of the former and 42 per cent of the latter are females. Again, of these emigrants as 
many as 23.068, or 36 per cent of the total are in Hyderabad City itself, and 10,124, or 
16 per cent, in the Tungabhadra Project and 1,629, or 3 per cent, in the Kadam Project 
Camps. Among these emigrants the percentage of females is 45, 40 and 40 respectively. 
The numbe r of Mahbnbnagar emigrants beyond these areas is only 28,564 and about 65 
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per cent of them are females. It. is thus obvious that apart from the emigration to 

the capital of the state and the Iwo projects, the movement is very largely the result 

of the marital alliances. 15,699 or only 25 per cent of the emigrants are in Agricultural 

Classes and 73 percent of them are females. Some Mahbubnagar emigrants have taken to 

tenant cultivation in the rural areas of Hyderabad District. Insignificant numbers 
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of them have also taken to agricultural labour in the adjoining rural areas or 
Hyderabad. Gulbarga and Raiehur Districts, and in the canal zones of Nizamabad 
District--the emigrants in Nizamabad District are presumably the survivors of the 
original migrants to the district employed in the construction of the Nizamsagar Project. 
The 1,129 Mahbubnagar emigrants in the urban areas of Hyderabad District, are mostly 
those who have moved into Hyderabad City and its suburbs due to their subsidiary occu¬ 
pations or interests or, in ease of some dependants of agriculturists, for the prosecution of 
studies. These represent all the perceptible eases of emigration into Agricultural Classes 
for non-marital reasons. 47.680, or as many as 75 per cent of the emigrants, are in the 
Non-Agrieultural Classes of whom 46 per cent are females. Thousands of Mahbubnagar 
emigrants have taken to various non-agricultural occupations chiefly with those connected 
with the Livelihood Classes of Production and Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources in 
Hyderabad District, in other words, Hyderabad City. Again thousands have moved to 
the Tungabhadra Project Camps and a large number to the Kadam Project Camps 
as labourers. Insignificant numbers have moved to Bendsura Project in Bhir Tahsil and 
the Arjunpatla Project in Jangaon Tahsil. The Pnhnur Woddars -—Mahbubnagar used 
to be originally called as Palmur—have been almost invariably the most numerous of the 
distinct types of labourers employed in the construction of most of the big projects in the 
state during recent times. The present migrations indicated above, arc, therefore, in keep¬ 
ing with this tradition. Mahbubnagar emigrants have also taken to occupations connecte 
with Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources in small numbers and to Commerce in 

insignificant numbers in Yadgir and the other nearby towns of Gulbarga District, in 
addition to this, they have taken to occupations connected with Other Services am is 
cellaneous Sources in the rural areas of Devarkonda Tahsil in insignificant numbers an 
in the rural areas of Hyderabad District and Gadwal-Alampur Tahsils in some numbers- 
A few of them have also infiltrated into the Livelihood t lass of Production in e ru 

areas of Yadgir and Gadwal-Alampur Tahsils. 

34. The number of emigrants from this district to the other districts of 
is 63,385, as against only 24,894 immigrants into the district from other parts of e ■ * ^ 

This heavy excess of the emigrants over the immigrants, is very largely due to the ba a 
of the movement between the district on the one hand and Hyderabad and 
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districts—in other words, Hyderabad City and the Tungabhadra Project Camps—on the 
other. This excess is spread over all the classes, but is very marked in Other Services 
and Miscellaneous Sources and, to a smaller extent, Commerce and Production. 


35. The natural population of 1,218,849 indicated for this district does not take 
into account the emigrants from the district in the adjoining state of Madras and in 
the other areas beyond Hyderabad State. The number in the latter is not likely to be signi¬ 
ficant. There are 9,859 Hyderabad emigrants in Kurnool District which runs along 
the southern borders of this district as well as of the tahsils of Alampur and Gadwal in 
Raichur District. An appreciable portion of these emigrants is bound to have migrated 
from Mahbubnagar District. There are 8,570 Hyderabad emigrants in Guntur District 
which just grazes this district along its most inaccessible portion. It is, therefore, verv 
unlikely that Mahbubnagar emigrants would account for more than a few hundreds of 
these emigrants. There are 19,644 Hyderabad emigrants in Bellary District. The over¬ 
whelming majority of them are in the Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous 
Sources. Though Bellary District does not adjoin Mahbubnagar, yet it is almost certain 
that the Tungabhadra Project Works on the other side of the river in this district must 
have also attracted a few thousands of the Palmar Waddars. In addition to these, there 
are about 10,114 Hyderabad immigrants in the non-adjoining districts of Madras State. 
Some of them are bound to have moved out from this district. In view of all this, the 
natural population of this district is bound to be c msiderably in excess of 1.218,849 indi¬ 
cated in Table 1, which by itself is about 3 per cent more than its enumerated population. 


36. Raichur District .—94 per cent of the people enumerated in this district were 
born within the district itself and 6 per cent beyond its confines. The proportion of 
immigrants in this district is, therefore, fairly large. But, over 36 per cent of these im¬ 
migrants are in the Tungabhadra Project Camps. If the figures pertaining to these 
camps are excluded, the percentage of immigrants decreases to 4. Thus, but for the 
large number of labourers who have temporarily migrated to the district because of the 
project, the proportion of migrants in this district would not have been significant at 
all. A portion of these immigrants miy, however, settle down round about the pro¬ 
ject itself after its completion. But this forecast is not pertinent to the present review. 
Fern lies account for 54 per cent of the immigrants in the district—41 in the project 
camps and 61 per cent in the rest of the district. It is, therefore, again obvious that 

but for the immigration due to the project, the mivemmt into this district also is very 
largely the result of inter-marriages. 


37. The total population of the Tungabhadra Project is 34,669, of whom only 43 
per cent are females. Of this number, 7,750 were born within the district itself and 
26 91.9 beyond it. Of the immigrants from beyond the district, 15,560 are from the 
other areas within the state and 11,359 from outside the state. Further details regard¬ 
ing these numbers are given in Table 5. 


[Table 



Area 

No. of 

• 

l 

mmigrants 

(0 

(2) 

Other Districts of the State 

15 MO 

Mahbubnagar 

10,124 

Hyderabad 

2,924 

Gulbarga 

600 

Nalgonda 

369 

Medak 

302 

Kari tii n agar 

293 

Bidar 

285 

Nanded 

181 

Nizamabad . . 

173 

Aurangabad 

116 

Warangal . . 

65 

Bhir 

17 

Parbhani 

14 

Osman abad 

20 
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Area 

No. of 

Area 

No. of 


immigrants 


immigrants 

(1) 

(2) 

(i) 

(2) 

Ad il abad 

17 

Kutch # . 

18 

Beyond the State 

11,359 

Rajasthan 

Bihar 

0 

8 

Madras 

9,750 

Ceylon 

7 

Mysore 

w 

602 

Jammu & Kashmir 4 

Bombay 

550 

Arabia 

4 

Madhya Pradesh 

89 

East Africa . . 

4 

Travail core Cochin 

66 

West Bengal. . 

2 

Pakistan 

54 

Aimer 

2 

Uttar Pradesh . . 

46 

Burma 

2 

Saurashtra 

46 

Malaya 

2 

Nepal 

44 

Orissa 

• 

1 

Punjab 

21 

Coorg 

1 

Delhi 

15 

Pondichcry .. 

1 

Afghanistan 

15 

South Africa. . 

1 


se immigrants about 10 per cent are in the Livelihood Class of Production, 2 in 
jrce, .‘3 in Transport, and 85 in Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources. Those 


Of these 
Commc 

in the Production included not only the persons, and their dependants, who were em¬ 
ployees of the workshops of the Public Works Department, but also persons engaged in 
the quarrying and breaking of stones. Mahbubnagar District and Madras State were 
the major suppliers <>( the labour for the project. Hyderabad District and areas beyond the 
state, particularly Madras and Mysore, supplied most of the employees in the other cadres. 


■ 

38. The number of immigrants in this district, excluding the project camps, is 
46,495 of whom, as stated above, 61 per cent are females. About 91 per cent of these 
immigrants are from adjoining areas, namely the districts of Mahbubnagar and Gulbarga 
and the states of Bombay and Madras, and of these immigrants from the adjoining 
areas as many as 6.3 per cent are females. It is thus again obvious that all this immigration 
is very largely the result of marital alliances. 23,653 of these immigrants are in the Agri¬ 
cultural ( lasses, all but 384 being from the adjoining areas. The percentage of icmales 
among these emigrants is 71. In Sindhnoor-ICushtagi-Lingsugur Tahsils, Bombay im¬ 
migrants have taken to owner cultivation in small numbers and to agricultural labour 
in insignificant numbers. In Kopjml-Yclburga-Gangawat.i Tahsils, a few 
both the Bombay and Madras immigrants have taken to t enant cult ivation and shg i > 
larger numbers to agricultural labour. In Gadwal Alampur Tahsils, a few ‘>1 the Mab- 
buimagar immigrants have taken to agricultural labour. But none ol these mti ra¬ 
tions are significant. 22,842. of the immigrants in the district (excluding the proj ^ 
camps) arc in Non-Agricultural ( lasses of whom only 50 per cent are fcmales. Dl tnese 
3 934 arc from non-adjoining areas among whom the percentage of icmales is as 
41. It is thus obvious that there is large amount of infiltration for economic rcas- 
in Non-Agricultural Classes. In so far as the rural areas arc concerned, in Sincllmoo 
shtagi-Lingsugur Tahsils, Madras immigrants have taken to occupations connected 
Production in some numbers and Bombay immigrants to occupations connec tc 
Other Seiviees and Miscellaneous Sources in small numbers f ind tlv 

duetion and Commerce in insignificant numbers. 1 he Madras immigra • „ sma jj 

emplovees of the Ilatti Gold Mines. In KoppalW elburga and Gangam ati Tahw 

numbers of both Madras and Bombay immigrants have taken to occupations , 

with Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources and insignificant numbers 
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immigrants have taken to Production and Madras immigrants to both Production and 
Commerce. In Gadwal-Alampur Tahsils, Mahbubnagar immigrants have infiltrated 
in small numbers to occupations connected with Other Services and Miscellaneous Sour¬ 
ces and in insignificant numbers to Production. The infiltration is, however, consider¬ 
ably more marked in urban areas. A large number of both Madras and Horn bay i mmi¬ 
grants have taken to non-agricultural occupations in the western towns of the district 
The former are most numerous in occupations connected with Other Services and .Mis¬ 
cellaneous Sources and the latter in those connected with Production. A few of* M e 
Gulbarga and Hyderabad immigrants have also infiltrated into these towns in the 1 iveli- 
hood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources. A small number of the Madras 
immigrants have also infiltrated into the towns in the eastern half of the district esne 
cially in Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources. Again, a large number of Madras 
immigrants have taken to various non-agricultural occupations in Raichur Town their 
numbers in the Livelihood Class of Transport being relatively striking. This is pre¬ 
sumably due to the location of the terminus of t! e former M.S.M. Railwavs in Raichur 
town. As usual, a few of the Hyderabad immigrants have also moved into Raichur Town 
particularly in the Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources Rut 

it is obvious that the infiltration in Non-Agricultural Classes in to the district, even toareas 
outsidei the Tungabhadra Project Camps, has been accentuated on account ot the construc¬ 
tion ot the project. This is particularly true of towns like Raichur, Koppal and Gangawati. 

*1 9 ' . _ T 1 h ® n umb er of emigrants from this district to the other districts of the state 
is only 15,111 of whom 51 per cent arc females. This is the smallest number recorded bv 
any ^strict of the state except Adilabad. This small number is the result of the location 
of the district in a corner of the state with a very long frontier with the adjoining Indian 

the d'stnc and the adjoining district of Bellary on account of the construct "i t " 

Ind 8 7 40 ? 1 u a th r ° Je ' J' 706 ’ °l ° rC than half of the emigrants, arc in the adjoining 
and 7 ,40.j in the non-adjoining districts, 59 per cent of the former and 44 of the latte? 

more than half, are in Hyderabad City itself.' 4,1a?, or' only28 pLrdentTt^mf 

emigrants are in the adjoining districts. A few of the Raichm emiorants in Shi 
Shorapur Tahsils of Gulbarga District and a larger number in Bodhan-Banswada Tahsils 

Alampur Waddars who were employed in the construction of the NiLmsagar r±£ 
n aI1 ‘ he significant cases of emigration for economic reasons in Agricultural 

only 47 per eent arc females. Of this number, 4,4 9 ra?e tathc adiLTnfcn’d n St 5 !" 
Th\” emigraWo" 8 ■ d,Stri ' tS l’ fe , maleS formi !' g 52 pCT cent of the former'and 44 of thetetter" 

SSlv S S° Ved ^ ‘° G £ arga T °" n and to tha Stter towns of Gulbarga DistrW 

presumabiy again the Gadwal-Alampur Waddars—of these Raichur cmfrlmm^bers— 

thS District^and Sfct ** aVR 

«mi ? ants who have moved out f£ eco^ic‘reaS'n* TA 
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01 per cent of them are principally dependent on Other Services and Miscellaneous 

Sources— mostly government service, the learned professions and constructional and 
miscellaneous labour. 

t 

10. The number of immigrants into this district from the other districts of the 
stale is 20,311 as against 15,111 emigrants from the latter to former. This excess is 
entirely due to the construction of the Tungabhadra Project. The project camps have 
themselves attracted, as stated earlier, 15.560 immigrants from the rest of the state. 
But. for this project, the emigrants would have been decidedly more numerous than 
the immigrants. 

41. The natural population of this district as indicated in Table 1 is 1,093,684. 
But there arc 10.044 Hyderabad emigrants in Bellary District, 9,859 in Kurnool Dist- 

Dharwar District and 23,359 in Bijapur District, all of which border 
Raichur District. An overwhelming majority of these emigrants in Dharwar, more 
than half in Bellary, a fair portion in Kurnool and a minor portion in Bijapur, would 
have presumably emigrated from Raichur District. Besides, some of the 10,114 Hy¬ 
derabad emigrants in the non-adjoining districts of Madras State and 139,081 in the 
non-adjoining districts of Bombay State, are also bound to have migrated from this 
district. The number of emigrants in the other areas is not likely to be very significant. 
If the Raichur emigrants in all these areas are taken into consideration, it is likely 
that the natural population would be about equal to its enumerated population of 
1,151,987— there are, however, few reasons to presume that its natural population would 
be in excess of its enumerated population. 

42. Gulharga District .—About 96 per cent of the people enumerated in this 
district were born within its limits and less than 4 per cent beyond it. Thus, the pro¬ 
portion of the non-indigenous population to the total enumerated population of this 
district is small. 61 per cent of the immigrants arc females. Again, about 83 per cent 
of the immigrants are from the adjoining areas, namely the districts of Raichur, Mah- 
bubnagar, Medak, Bidar and Osmanabad and the state of Bombay, and over 63 per 
cent of these immigrants are females. The movement into this district is, therefore, 
very largely only a marriage migration. There are, however, some significant cases oi 
infiltration for reasons unconnected with marriages. 26,014, or 48 per cent of the imT ™| 
grants are in Agricultural Classes, of whom as many as 72 per cent are females. All 
but 1,135 of these immigrants in Agricultural Classes are from the adjoining areas, and 
even among those from the non-adjoining areas the percentage of females is as much as 
66 . Roughly half of the immigrants in Agricultural Classes in the district are from Bom¬ 
bay State but the percentage of females among these Bombay immigrants is about • 
Tn fact, in Afzalpur Tahsil, Bombay immigrants in Agricultural Classes account for 
per cent of the total agricultural population and 67 per cent of them are females. e 
only cases of infiltration in this district in Agricultural Classes, none of which, however, 
are significant, are of Bombay immigrants, in some numbers, as agricultural labourer 
and, in insignificant numbers, as owner and tenant cultivators in Afzalpur Tahsi > a 

of a few Bombay and Raichur immigrants as agricultural labourers in Shahapur-Sl ora P 
Tahsils. Most of the insignificant numbers of migrants in Agricultural Classes in 

urban areas of the district, who arc from Bidar, Raichur, Osmanabad and Man u e 
Districts, have moved in only because of some subsidiary interest or oceupa iqn 
than agriculture. 27,843, or 52 per cent of the immigrants in the district, ai e in ^ 
Agricultural Classes and the percentage of females among them is only 5Q* • > . e 

them are from the adjoining and 8,093 from the non-adjoining areas— the per 

61 * 



of females among the latter being considerably lower than 50. This movement is largely 
governed by economic factors. The only perceptible eases of infiltration in rural areas 
in Non-Agricultural Classes are of a few Bombay immigrants in Andola (Jewargi) Tahsil 
in occupations connected both with Production and Other Services and Miscellaneous 
Sources and in Afzalpur and Aland Tahsils inoccupations connected with Production; 
and of a few Mahbubnagar immigrants in Yadgir Tahsil again in occupations connected 
with Production. But the really significant cases of infiltration for economic reasons 
into this district are in the Non-Agricultural Classes in the urban areas of the district. 
The weaving mills in Gulbarga Town, the cement factory at Shahabad and the oil mills 
and the ginning and pressing factories spread along the railway route, the stone quarries 
in the central and eastern portions of the district, the important commercial centres 
of Gulbarga and Yadgir, the railway junction at Wadi, are some of the major attractions 
for the immigrants from outside the district particularly Bombay State. A very large 
number of Bombay, large numbers of Bidar, Hyderabad and Mahbubnagar, appreciable 
numbers of Madras and Osmanabad, and a small number of Rajasthan immigrants have 
taken to various non-agricultural occupations in the district. The Hyderabad immig¬ 
rants are. as usual, quite prominent in Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources and 

immigrants are well spread over all the four Non-Agricultural 

Livelihood Classes. 


43. The number of emigrants from this district to the other areas within the state 
is 39,144 of whom 58 per cent are females. The adjoining districts account for 23,804 
of these emigrants and the non-adjoining for 15,340. Females form 60 per cent of the 
former and only 46 of the latter. Of those in the non-adjoining districts, as many as 
12,583 are in Hyderabad District—12,042, or practically the whole number, being in 
Hyderabad City itself. The huge number in Hyderabad City is presumably due mainly 
to the migration of a large number of persons from the former feudatory estates in the 
district consequent on their integration with the state. 13,607. or slightly less than 
35 per cent of the emigrants, are in Agricultural Classes, amongst whom the’ percentage 
of females is as la ; vy as 74. All but 848 of these emigrants are in the adjoining dist¬ 
ricts- 4 he only discernible cases of emigration in these classes, due to reasons°other 
than marital alliances, are of a few emigrants who have taken to agricultural labour in 
the rural areas of Omerga Tahsil in Osmanabad District, Pargi-Shadnagar Tahsils in 
Mahbubnagar District and in Humnabad Tahsil of Bidar District, and of microscopic 
numbers who have taken to tenant cultivation in Sangareddy and Vikarabad Tahsils 
of Medak District. The small number of Gulbarga emigrants in the Livelihood Class 
of Owner Cultivators and Agricultural Rent Receivers in Hyderabad District consists 
mostly of those who have moved out in connection with some subsidiary interest or 
occupation in Hyderabad City including, in case of dependants, the prosecution of 
higher studies. 25,537, or about 65 per cent of the emigrants, are in Non-Agricultural 
Classes, of whom the percentage of females is only 50. 11,045 of these are in the adjoining 
and 14,492, or considerably more than half of the number, are in the non-adjoining 
districts, the percentage of females being only 55 among the former and 46 among the 
latter. This emigration is motivated mainly by economic factors. There is no signi¬ 
ficant emigration from the district to the rural areas of other districts in Non-Agricultural 
Classes. Almost 12,000 of these emigrants, are in Hyderabad District, in other words 
^aerabad City itself. More than half of these emigrants are principally dependant 
on Uther Services and Miscellaneous Sources and one fifth on Commerce, government 
•ervice and the learned professions in the case of the former, and petty trade and hawking 
in the case of the latter being the chief sources of sustenance. Gulbarga emigrants hav& 
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also iii'ivei 


7 > 


t*( > ) ( 


m large mimbers to the towns of Raichur District (including the Tungabhadr* 
Camps) and in appreciable numbers to the towns of Bider, Mahbubnagar and 

gv • « « — ^ mostly to occupations connected with Other 

Services and Miscellaneous Sources and to a considerably smaller extent Commerce. 

41. Immigrants from this district to the other areas of the state number 39,144 
while the immigrants into the district from the latter number 30,304. Thus, the emi¬ 
grants are roughly one fourth more than the immigrants. This excess of the emigrant 
is almost exclusively due to the balance of the movement between this district and Hy¬ 
derabad District. Again the excess of emigrants is spread over all the livelihood clas¬ 
ses, except among the Agricultural Labourers and Rent Receivers, and is particularly 
marked in Commerce, Transport and Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources. 


45. The natural population of this district as given in Table 1 is only 1,434,231. 
But this figure does not take into consideration Gulbarga emigrants in areas beyond 
the state. The number of such emigrants, however, will not be very significant except 
in Bombay State. But in Bombay State, there are 23.359 Hyderabad emigrants in 
Bijapur District and 82,247 in Sholapur District, both of which run along the borders of 
Gulbarga District to some distance, particularly the former. Besides, there are 139,081 
Hyderabad emigrants in the non-adjoining districts of Bombay State. A very large 
portion of these emigrants in Bijapur, an appreciable portion in Sholapur, and some 
among those in the non-adjoining districts of Bombay State, are bound to have migrated 
from this district. Thus, the natural population of the district is bound to be at least a 
couple of thousands more than even its enumerated population of 1,448,944. 

46. Adilabad District .—89 per cent of the people enumerated in this district were, 
born within the district itself and 11 per cent beyond it. The proportion of immigrants to 
the total enumerated population in this district is exceeded only in two other districts 
of the state, namely Hyderabad and Nizamabad. The percentage of females among 
these immigrants is relatively very low, being only 53. Again, only two other districts 
in the state namely Hyderabad and Warangal, record a lower percentage in this respect. 
Of the immigrants in the district, less than 81 per cent were born in the adjoining areas, 
i.e. the districts of Nanded, Nizamabad and Karimnagar and Madhya Pradesh. And 
again only in three other districts in the state, namely Nizamabad, Nanded and Bidar 
is the corresponding percentage lower. All these factors make it obvious that the move¬ 
ment into this district is not only considerable but is also influenced by factors other than 
marital alliances to a high degree. This district is the most backward in the state, with 
comparatively little social and cultural contacts with other areas, either within or 
beyond the state. But it possesses some thriving nascent industries, contains a few col¬ 
lieries, is rich in forest wealth and is sparsely populated, and at the same time borders some 
of the most thickly populated areas in the state. Thus, while the extent of marital allian' 
ces between the people of this district and the neighbouring areas is proportionately smal, 

there is considerable infiltration into the district for economic reasons from both the adjac¬ 
ent and the remoter areas. The percentage of immigrants in the rural areas of the Revenue 
Sub-divisions of Adilabad, Nirmol and Asifabad* and in the urban areas %f the distnc 
is 9, 12. 5 and 28 respectively. The proportion of immigrants in the villages o 
Nirmal Sub-division taken all together is high for rural areas. This is to an ex en 
the result of the labour employed in the construction of the Kadam Project in Khanap 


♦Adilabad Revenue sub-di vision consists 
■of the tahsils of Nirmal, Khanapur and 
Sirpur and Chinnoor. 


fats of the tahsils of Adilabad, Utnoor, Kinwat and Boath ; Nirmal| Revenue Sub.4^^ 
d Lakshaltipet; and Asifabad Revenue Sub-division of the tahsils ofKajura, 
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Tahsil. This district, next to Warangal, is the most important area for the absorption of 
the population surplus to Karimnagar District under its present economy. Though 
in absolute figures Nalgonda and Medak immigrants in Hyderabad District and Karim¬ 
nagar immigrants in Warangal are more numerous, yet the percentage of Karimnagar 
immigrants in Adilabad District to its total enumerated population (namely 4.4) is 
the heaviest recorded by the immigrants from any district within the state into any other 
district of the state. Adilabad District also contains the largest number of Madhya 
Pradesh immigrants in the state, who form 2.8 per cent of its tolal population. 38,628. 
or 40 per cent of the total immigrants in the district, are in Agricultural Classes and 
the percentage of females among them is relatively as low as GO. All but. 1.790 of these 
immigrants in Agricultural Classes are from the adjoining areas. In Adilabad Revenue 
Sub-division thousands of Madhya Pradesh and hundreds of both Karimnagar and Nanded 
immigrants, in Nirmal Revenue Sub-division thousands of Karimnagar immigrants, and 
in Asifabad Revenue Sub-division thousands of Madhya Pradesh and hundreds of Karim¬ 
nagar immigrants have settled down to various agricultural occupations. The magni¬ 
tude of this infiltration would be obvious from Table 6 which indicates the actual number of 
these immigrants in each of the four agricultural livelihood classes in the three revenue 
sub-divisions along with the percentage of females (indicated in brackets) in each liveli¬ 
hood class. 


'1 


Table 6 


Revenue 

Sub-Division 

(i) ' ’ 

(«) Adilabad Division 

Madhya Pradesh immigrants 

Karimnagar immigrants 

Nanded immigrants 

(b) Nirmal Division 

Karimnagar immigrants 




(o) Asifabad Division 

■ - Madhya Pradesh immigrants 

# • • 4 I 

% • 4 s . • 

Karimnagar immigrants 


Number including defendants, principally sustained b\ 


Owner 

Cultivation 

•• ( 2 ) 


Tenant 

Cultivation 

(3) 


Agricultural 

Labour 

W. 


Agricultural 

Rent 

(5) 


• )» 


3,275 

( 68 ) 

401 

(54) 

1,292 

(62) 


1,507 

(51) 

432 

(46) 

368 

(48) 


4,972 

(56) 

1,761 

(48) 

839 

(50) 


179 

W0) 

18 

(69) 

68 

(57) 


3,039 

( 66 ) 


1,334 

(51) 


2,337 

(57) 


161 

(78) 


3,544 

(64) 

1,182 

(73) 


1,242 

(54) 

580 

(52) 


1,634 

(54) 

736 

( 66 ) 


58 

(69) 

31 

(74) 


A few of the Parbhani immigrants have also settled down as owner cultivators in 
Adilabad Revenue Sub-division., The 2,880 Nizamabad immigrants in Agricultural 
Classes in the district have moved in almost exclusively because of marital alliances. 

47. As many as 57,949, or 60 per cent of the total immigrants in the district, are in 
non-agricultural occupations of whom females form only 49 per cent. 41,349 of these 
immigrants.in Non-Agricultural Classes are from the adjoining and 16,600 from the non- 
adjoining areas. The percentage of females among the latter is considerably lower than 
among the former. Thus, the movement into the Non-Agricultural Classes is even more 
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^ r) • . . miv me cvgnuuiiurai. in rne rural areas 

?'/;■ 1 Uil1 : DlV1 . Slon ’ a , lar ^ e num ber of Madhya Pradesh and appreciable numbers of 
,. i'nM.igac immigrants have taken to non-agricultural occupations, especially to those 
eo.M.vied with I reduction and Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources. The former 
mimoer 2,4‘„8 and the latter 1,540 of whom females form 56 and 44 per cent respectively. 
Negligible numbers ofNanded immigrants have also taken to activities connected with 
xr hCr bervmes and Miscellaneous Sources in these rural areas. In the rural areas of 
Nirmal Division, there is a heavy infiltration due to the construction of the dam across 
the Kadam River, as part of the Godavari Canal Multi-Purpose Project. There are 6 686 
Karimnagar, 2,164 Nizamabad, 1,508 Mahbubnagar, 1,348 Hyderabad and 1,060 Nanded 
immigrants in Non-Agricultural Classes in these rural areas of whom 48, 51, 40, 40 and 58 
per cent respectively are females. In addition to these, small numbers of immigrants from 
Raichur and Mcdak, insignificant numbers from Gulbarga and Madras and Madhya Pradesh 
states and microscopic numbers from various other areas have also moved into the rural 
areas of this division in Non-Agricultural Classes. A few Vindhya Pradesh immigrants 
have taken to the manufacture of ‘Katha’* in some villages ofKhanapur Tahsil. In the 
rural areas of Asifabad Division, there are 3,272 Karimnagar and 2,038 Mahdhya Pradesh 
immigrants in Non-Agricultural Classes, rather concentrated in Production. Presumably the 
coal fields of Bellampalli and Sashti must have absorbed a number of these immigrants. 
The infiltration for economic reasons into Non-Agricultural Classes is particularly marked in 
the urban areas of the district , the largest number being not in the Livelihood Class;of Other 
Services and Miscellaneous Sources, but in Production, with a fair amount of dispersal 
in Commerce and Transport . This infiltration is due to the employment provided, among 
other sources, by the coal fields, the paper and chemicals and fertilizers factories, the 
ginning and oil mills, the exploitation of forest produce (particularly timber and charcoal) 
and other primary industries, the construction of the Sirsilk factory, and the government 
offices and the learned professions in the district. 15,669, or more than half of the immi¬ 
grants in Non-Agricultural Classes, in the urban areas of the district, are from Karimnagar, 
3,358 from Madhya Pradesh and 2,559 from Hyderabad District. Appreciable numbers 
of Warangal, Madras and Nizamabad immigrants, small numbers of Rajasthan, Nanded, 
Mahbubnagar and Uttar Pradesh immigrants, have also infiltrated into non-agricultural 
occupations in the urban areas of the district. 


48. The number of emigrants from this district to the other areas of the state is 
only 14,669, the smallest number recorded by any district of the state. The very factors 
which attract an unusually large number of emigrants into the district also detract the 
indigenous population from moving out. 63 per cent of these emigrants are females. 
Of the emigrants, 11,074 are in the adjoining and only 3,595 in the non-adjoining districts. 
The percentage of females is 69 among the former though only 43’among the latter. 6,860, 
or 47 per cent of the emigrants, are in Agricultural Classes, of whom 72 per cent are females. 
All but 556 of these are in the adjoining districts. This migration is almost wholly due to 
inter-marriages but for some insignificant movement as agricultural labourers into the 
rural areas of Hadgaon Tahsil and into the canal zones of Nizamabad District. 7,809, or 
53 per cent of the emigrants are in the Non-Agricultural Classes of whom 55 per cent are 
females. 4,770 are in the adjoining and 3,039 in the non-adjoining districts—females 
accounting for 62 per cent of the former and 44 of the latter. Insignificant numbers of 
these Adilabad emigrants have moved into the rural areas of Armeor Tahsil in Nizamabad 
District and of Bhokar-Mudhol Tahsils in Nanded District and to the urban areas of 
Karimnagar, Nanded, and Warangal and, in slightly larger numbers, of Nizamabad 
District. But the largest number of these emigrants, namely 1,592, are in Hyderabad 

• Which is used with pan. 
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City more or less concentrated in the Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscellan- 
eou« Sources. But none of these movements are significant. 

49. The number of immigrants into this district from other areas of the state i* 
66,564 as against 14,669 emigrants from this district to the latter. The excess is a com¬ 
mon feature of the movement between this district on the one hand and all the other 
districts of the state on the other, and is particularly heavy in the case of the move¬ 
ment between this district and Karimnagar. Adilabad sends about 4,090 emigrants 
to Karimnagar and receives from the latter about 40,000 immigrants. Again, this 
excess is spread over all livelihood classes, and except in the case of the Agricultural Rent 
Receivers, is more or less equally striking. 

50. The natural population of this district as indicated in Table 1 is 820,614. But 
as usual this figure does not take into account the emigrants from this district to areas 
beyond the state, but considering the backwardness of the people living in the dis¬ 
trict, its sparsity of population and the sources of employment available within the 
district itself, the number of emigrants from the district to areas beyond the state, other 
than the adjoining state of Madhya Pradesh, is bound to be negligible. There are 
23,724 Hyderabad emigrants in Chanda District, 28,599 in Yeotmal District and 8 127 in 
the non-adjoining districts of Madhya Pradesh. Chanda District must have drawn a 
fair number of immigrants from both Adilabad and Karimnagar. Similarly, Yeotmal 
District must have drawn appreciable number of immigrants from Parbhani and Nanded 
Districts in addition to Adi abad. It is thus obvious that the natural population of 
this district, though appreciably in excess of the incomplete figure of 820,614 indi¬ 
cted in Tab,e is bound to be considerably lower than its enumerated population of 


51. Nizamabad District. -Only 86 per cent of the people enumerated in this dis- 
tnct were born within the district and 104,970, or as many as 14 per cent, were born 
beyond the district. The proportion of non-indigenous population to the total enumerated 
population of the district is thus very considerable. While only two other districts of 
the state, namely Hyderabad and Warangal, have larger numbers of immigrants, in only 
one district, namely Hyderabad, is the corresponding proportion higher than that recorded 
m this district. The heavy infiltration into the district of Hyderabad is almost entirely 
due to the location of the administrative, industrial and commercial metropolis of the 
state within its limits and that into the district of Warangal largely to its collieries and 
important urban units, but the magnitude of the movement into this district is primarily 
the result of the extension of irrigational facilities, and to a smaller extent, the setting up 
ot the sugar and alcohol factories during the recent decades. The percentage of immigrants 

j-v i. ^ TT* T "I *• 'p 0 . « _ _ - - areas of Armoor 

Kamar eddy - Yellar eddy and Nizamabad Tahsils. But it is as high as 21 in the rural 

areas of Bodhan-Banswada Tahsils which benefit most by the Nizamsa^ar Project The 

irrigates about 1,60,000 acres in all. The corresponding percentage in Nizam 

abad Town is 32 and in the other urban areas of the district 27. But ofTheStS popuS' 

° f T 8 ’ 1 . 6 ^ of these other urba n areas, the towns of Bodhan, Banswada Yedpalli 
and Ranjal (all in Bodhan-Banswada Tahsils) themselves account for 42 757 Thus 

most of the 20,980 immigrants in these urban areas are also in Bodhan-Banswada Tahsils! 

areas 5 nf thousands of immigrants have moved into both the urban and rural 

areas of this district, from the adjoining as well as the non-adjoining areas, and have 
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taken to agricultural as well as non-agrieultural occupations. Only 73 per cent of the' 
immigrants are from the adjoining areas and as many as 27 —a percentage second onlv 
to that recorded m Hyderabad District—are from the remoter areas. Females account 
for ■’ 7 Per cent of the former and i5 of the latter. 54,509, or 52 per cent of the immigrants 
in the district, are in Agricultural Classes of whom onlv 58 per cent—among the smallest 
corresponding percentages recorded in the districts of the state—are females. 28,279 of 
t hese immigrants in agricultural classes are in the rural areas of Bodhan-Banswada Tah- 
sils, among whom the percentage of females is appreciably lower. Table 7 wives the 
classwise distribution of the immigrants in the rural areas of these two tahsils from each 
of the concerned migrating areas along with the percentage of females (in brackets). 


Table 7 
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. • 






Livelihood Class 



v * 

Ar< ; A 

r 

i* 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

From all areas beyond the district.. 

10,686 

952 

15,980 

655 

3,599 

1,133 

291 

3,229 


(03) 

(56) 

(50) 

(72) 

(50) 

(55) 

(37) 

(46) 

Nanded 

4.158 

393 

5,975 

486 

1,352 

447 

47 

780 


(74) 

(66) 

(56) 

(72) 

(55) 

(57) 

(38) 

(52) 

Medak 

1,249 

151 

1,920 

52 

675 

180 

126 

562 


(67) 

(50) 

(45) 

(63) 

(48) 

(57) 

(38) 

(44) 

Bidar 

*— 

1,252 

121 

1,841 

51 

367 

213 

32 

415 


(77) 

(60) 

(53) 

(86) 

(63) 

(55) 

(34) 

(51) 

Karim nagar 

487 

133 

2,044 

22 

516 

75 

18 

374 


(54) 

(45) 

(44) 

(68) 

(39) 

(47) 

(28) 

(39) 

Nalgonda 

101 

34 

1,488 

■ • 

177 

9 

3 

133 


(58) 

(44) 

(45) 

• • 

(44) 

(33) 

• ■ 

(47) 

Hyderabad ; . . '' . . 

227 

28 

411 

12 

219 

118 

40 

450 


(59) 

(57) 

(48) 

(92) 

(49) 

(50) 

(43) 

(44) 

Rest of the Districts of the State .. 

217 

24 

954 

14 

186 

48 

10 

222 

• 

(50) 

(63) . 

(49) 

(50) 

(46) 

(54) 

(20) 

(41) 

Madras 

2,915 

54 

557 

16 

49 

13 

7 

136 


(42) 

(31) 

(U ) 

(69) 

(41) 

(69) 

(14) 

(44) ' 

Rest of the States in Indian Union . 

73 

13 

188 

2 

57 

29 

8 

142 

f 

(58) 

(38) 

(38) 

• • 

(54) 

(55) 

(63) 

(32) 

Foreign countries 

7 

1 

8 

• • 

1 

1 

• • 

8 


(57) 

♦ • 

(13) 

• • 

(100) 

• • 

• • 

(88) 


Note :— The figures for districts within the state, or states within the Indian Union, or foreign countries, which do not 

exceed 500 have not hec*n mentioned separately in the above table. 


It will be obvious from Table 7 that thousands of immigrants have infiltrated into 
these tahsils and have taken to agricultural labour and to a smaller extent to owner 
cultivation. A feature of this infiltration is the large number of Madras immigrants who 
have settled down to cultivation in this interior district. In no other rural area of the 
state is there such a heavy infiltration into agricultural—as well as non-agricultural—- 
occupations as in these tahsils. But the figures in Table 7 do not bring out in full the 
magnitude of this infiltration into these two tahsils as a whole. The four towns of Bodhan, 
Banswada, Yedpalli and Ranjal located in these tahsils, particularly the last three, 
contain very large agricultural populations and a fair number of the immigrants in Agri¬ 
cultural Classes reside in these urban units. As stated earlier, Table 7 does not include 

* 

*For the exact significafice of the Homan numerals see note given under Table 19 in para 142 of Chapter I at page 84. 



Ihe figures pertaining to these urban units. Tn the rural areas of Nizamabad Tahsil, 
a fair portion of which also benefits by the Nizamsagar Project, a very large number of 
immigrants from Karimnagar, large numbers from Madras and Nanded, appreciable 
numbers from Medak and Hyderabad have infiltrated into agricultural occupations. The 
majoiity of the immigrants from Karimnagar have taken to agricultural labour, while 
that from the other areas, particularly Madras, have taken to owner cultivation. A few 
Nalgonda immigrants have also settled down as owner cultivators in these areas. Some 
Karimnagar immigrants have taken to agricultural labour in the rural areas of Armour 
Tahsil and some Medak immigrants to tenant cultivation and agricultural labour, in 
about equal numbers, in those of Kamareddy and Yellareddy Tahsils. 8,100 of the 
immigrants in Agricultural Classes, of whom only 4!) per cent are females, arc in the towns 
of the district. Among the urban areas of the various districts of I his state, the propor¬ 
tion of agricultural population to the total populat ion is relatively very high in the towns 
of this district. A large number of immigrants from Karimnagar, appreciable numbers 
from Medak and Nanded, a small number from Nalgonda, and insignificant numbers from 
Madras, Bidar and Hyderabad have augmented the agricultural population of these towns 


53. As many as 50,461, or 48 per cent of the immigrants, are in Non-Agrieultural 
Classes, of whom 4!) per cent are females. Of these immigrants, 83,311 are from the 
adjoining and 17,150 from the non-adjoining areas. The percentage of females among 
the latter is even lower than 45. The sugar and alcohol factories at Bodhan. the alcohol 
factory at Kamareddy, the small and large beedi establishments especially concentrated 
in Nizamabad and Armoor Tahsils, the handloom industry (both cotton and silk) dispersed 
practically all over the district (except that the silk weaving is more or less restricted 
again to Armoor Tahsil), the rural crafts which are a necessary sequence of extensive wet 
cultivation, the rice mills in the district, the construction of an additional sugar factory 
at Bodhan and the Hydro-electric works at Nizamsagar, the important commercial centre 
of Nizamabad Town, etc., have all drawn the immigrants from beyond the district. 
Besides this, some service personnel have been temporarily posted to the district from 
other states, particularly Bombay and Madras. In the rural areas of Nizamabad Tahsil, 
some Karimnagar and Medak immigrants have taken to occupations connected with 
production and Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources, in about equal numbers. 
In the rural areas of Bodhan-Banswada Tahsils, a very large number of immigrants drawn 
from many areas have taken to various non-agricultural occupations. The relevant 
figures in this regard are given in Table 7. A few Adilabad immigrants have taken to 
occupations connected with production in the rural areas of Armoor, and a large number 
of Medak immigrants to various non-agricultural occupations, and a few Karimnagar 
immigrants to professions connected with Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources 
in the rural areas of Kamareddy-Yellareddy Tahsils. Very large numbers of migrants 
from Karimnagar, Nanded, Hyderabad and Medak, appreciable numbers from Madras 
and Bidar, small numbers from Saurashtra, Parbhani, Adilabad, Nalgonda, Rajasthan 
and Bombay, and negligible numbers from Madhya Pradesh, Gulbarga, Warangal, 
Aurangabad, Mahbubnagar and Uttar Pradesh have infiltrated into various non-atrricul¬ 
tural occupations, fairly well dispersed over all the four non-agricultural livelihood classes 
in the urban areas of the district, particularly the towns of Nizamabad and Bodhan! 
The Saurashtra, and to a smaller extent the Rajashtan immigrants are, however con¬ 
centrated in Commerce. 


54. The Nizamabad emigrants in other areas of the state number 36,073 Of 
these emigrants 25,155 are in the adjoining and 10,918 in the non-adjoinincr districts 
females accounting for 67 per cent of the former and 45 of the latter. Of the emigrants 


in the Hon-adjommg districts, 8,4] 8 arc in Hyderabad District—8,123 being in Hyderabad 
City itself. 1ms the number of Nizamabad emigrants in the non-adjoining areas^ beyond 
Hyucrabaa Uty, is not very significant, 13,460, or37 per centof the emigrants, arein 
Agricultuial Classes. Of these emigrants m Agricultural Classes, 12,957 are in the adjoining 
am! only a03 in the non-adjoining districts, females accounting for 76 per cent of the 
former and 39 of the latter. The emigration of the former is almost exclusively due to 
marital connections, except for an insignificant number who are working as agricultural 
labourers in the rural areas of Bhokar-Mudhol Tahsils in Nanded District, and a good 
portion of the latter have moved out to Hyderabad City and its suburban units in con- 
nection with some subsidiary interest or occupation, other than agriculture. 22,613 
or 63 per cent of the emigrants, are in Non-Agricultural Classes. Of these, 12,198 are in 
the adjoining and 10,415 in the non-adjoining districts and females account for 57 per cent 
of the former and 46 oi the latter. The most conspicuous migration from this district 
for economic reasons in Non-Agricultural Classes is to Hyderabad District (in other words 
Hyderabad City). 54 per cent of these migrants in Hyderabad District are in the Liveli¬ 
hood Class of Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources, 17 per cent each in Production 
and Commerce and about 8 in Transport. Large numbers of Nizamabad migrants have 
also moved out to Nirmal Sub-division of Adilabad District and have taken to employ¬ 
ment in Kadam Project and to Nanded District especially, the urban units of the 
district, and to the rural areas of Bhokar-Mudhol Tahsils and have taken to occupations 
connected with Production and Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources. Small numbers 
of Nizamabad emigrants have also infiltrated into the urban areas of Adilabad and, to 
a lesser extent Medak, Parbhani, Warangal and Karimnagar Districts and are engaged 
in various non-agricultural occupations, particularly those connected with Production 
and Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources. 


55. The number of emigrants from this district to other districts of the state is 
36,073, as against 93,849 immigrants to the district from the latter areas. In the case of 
the movement between Nizamabad District on the one hand and the districts of Adilabad, 
Hyderabad and Aurangabad on the other, the emigrants are, however, in excess of the 
immigrants. But the numbers involved in the movement between Nizamabad and 
Aurangabad are insignificant, the excess of the emigrants to Hyderabad over the immi¬ 
grants from it is negligible, and the volume of immigration to Adilabad has been only 
temporarily exaggerated on account of the Kadam Project. The excess of the immi¬ 
grants over the emigrants is particularly marked in the case of the movement between 
this district and the districts of Karimnagar, Medak and Nanded, and to a smaller ex¬ 
tent, Bidar and Nalgonda. 

56. The natural population of this district as given in Table 1 is 704,261. As 
usual, this figure does not take into account Nizamabad emigrants to areas beyond the 
6tate. But the total number of such emigrants, even if available, from this interior 
district is not likely to take the natural population appreciably beyond the figure given 
above. It is bound to be considerably lower than its enumerated population of 773,158. 

57. Medak District .—95 per cent of the people enumerated in this district were 
born within the district itself and 5 per cent beyond it. But of the immigrants, over 90 
per cent were born in the adjoining areas, namely the districts of Hyderabad, Nizamabad, 
Nalgonda, Karimnagar, Bidar, Gulbarga and Mahbubnagar, and among these immi¬ 
grants from the adjoining areas the percentage of females is as heavy as 70. This dist¬ 
rict is “all length and no breadth”. Almost all the villages in the district are within 
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easy distance of one or the other of the seven surrounding districts and consequently have 
social contacts with areas beyond the district. It is, therefore, not surprising that the 
predominant portion of the 47,290 immigrants have moved into the district, directly or 
indirectly, because of marital connections. 26,630, or over 56 per cent of the immigrants 
are in Agricultural Classes and 76 per cent of them are females. All but 1,477 of these 
immigrants are from the adjoining districts. In the rural areas of Sangarcddy Tahsil, 
negligible numbers of Hyderabad immigrants have taken to owner cultivation and Bidar 
immigrants to agricultural labour ; in those of Andol, a few of the Bidar immigrants have 
again taken to agricultural labour ; in those of Siddipet a few immigrants from Karim- 
nagar have taken to tenant cultivation and a few from Nalgonda to agricultural labour ; 
and in those of both Medak and Gajwel Tahsils, Madras immigrants have settled down 
in negligible numbers as owner cultivators. 20,660, or 44 per cent of the immigrants, 
are in Non-Agricultural Classes, and even amongst them the percentage of females is re¬ 
latively as heavy as 58. In so far as rural areas are concerned, in Sangarcddy Tahsil, a 
few Hyderabad immigrants have taken to occupations connected with Production and 
Other Services and Micellaneous Sources ; in Siddipet Tahsil a few Karimnagar and Nal¬ 
gonda immigrants and in Vikarabad Tahsil, a few Hyderabad immigrants have settled 
down in occupations connected with Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources ; and 
in Gajwel Tahsil, again a few Hyderabad immigrants have taken to occupations connected 
with Production. A large number of the Hyderabad immigrants and small numbers 
of Nalgonda, Bidar, Madras, Karimnagar and Nizamabad immigrants have infiltrated 
into non-agricultural occupations in the urban areas of the district. The Hyderabad 
and Madras immigrants are heavily concentrated in Other Services and Miscellaneous 
Sources ; most of them being dependent on Government Service. The rest of infiltra¬ 
tion into this district, whether in Agricultural or Non-Agricultural Classes, is microscopic. 
Thus, on the whole, the number of persons who have moved into this district in search 
of sustenance is not at all significant. An interesting feature which is noticeable in this 
district, as well as in some other areas of the state, is the predominance of females among 
the immigrants from Mysore, particularly among those in the Livelihood Classes of Owner 
Cultivators and Agricultural Rent P eceivers, which is due to the practice of getting or some- 
times even virtually ‘buying’ brides from that state. 


58. The number of emigrants from this district to other areas of the state is 84,263. 
'Only two other districts, namely Karimnagar and Nalgonda, record a larger number. 
This large number is not so much due to the fact that the overwhelming numbers of the 
emigrants from this interior district are in Hyderabad State itself, and have, therefore, 
been fully covered in the census tables*, as to the fact that the district is thickly popula¬ 
ted, overwhelmingly rural and industrially under-developed, with no remarkable exten- 
*ion of irrigation facilities during recent decades as in Nizamabad District. Due to 
these factors, a fair portion of the indigenous population is compelled to move out in 
■earch of employment. 43,477, or more than half of these emigrants, are in Hyderabad 

District, wherein they are second in numbers only to the Nalgonda emigrants_36,744 of 

the number are in Hyderabad City itself. 20,562, or roughly one fourth of the total 
number, are in Nizamabad District. These emigrants form 3.4 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion of Hyderabad City, 2.9 ,of Hyderabad District and 2.7 of Nizamabad District. 
Thus, Hyderabad City to the south of the district and Nizamabad District to its north* 
•re the chief areas absorbing the population surplus to Medak District under its present 


• A» stated earlier in para 109 of Chapter I, the break-up of the number of Hyderabad emigrants 
Union according to the district of origin is not available. Consequently, the natural population of 
of this state as given in Table 1 is appreciably underrated. 


in other parts of the Indian 
some of the border district# 
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. 7 per cent of the emigrants, are in Agricultural Classes 

ol v, noni as many as 71 per cent are females. All but 517 are in the adjoining districts 

!l ‘(' number being in Nizamabad District itself. Hundreds of Medak 
eimy v. ml shave taken I o agricultural labour and a few of them to owner and tenant cultiva¬ 
tion in Nizamabad District, especially in Bodhan-Banswada Tahsils. But they have 
not infiltrated into agricultural occupations anywhere else in the state. 963 Medak 
emigrant s. of whom as many as 601 are males, in Agricultural Classes in Hyderabad City are 
mainly agriculturists of the district who have moved out on account of some subsidiary 
interest or occupation in the city. 61,229, or 73 per cent of the emigrants, are in Non- 
Agrieuli ural Classes. Of these, 55,999 are in adjoining and 5,230 in non-adjoining districts, 
females accounting for only 50 per cent of the former and 45 of the latter. ■ Thousands 
of Medak emigrants in Hyderabad District (chiefly in Hyderabad City) ; hundreds in 
Nizamabad District (mainly in Bodhan-Banswada Tahsils) ; small numbers in Nanded 
District (especially in Nanded Town) ; and a few in Aurangabad (almost wholly in Jalna 
Town). \Yaranga 1 (mostly in Warangal City), Karimnagar (almost wholly in Karimnagar 
Tab si lj and Adilabad Dist ricts have all taken to occupations connected with Production. 
Again, thousands of Medak emigrants in Hyderabad District, almost wholly in Hyder : 
abad City, and a few of them in Nizamabad and Bodhan-Banswada Tahsils of Nizam¬ 
abad District have taken to Commerce. They have also taken to occupations connected 
with Transport in large numbers in Hyderabad District (almost wholly in Hyderabad 
City) and in small numbers in the urban areas of Nizamabad District. 27,614, or about 
33 per cent of the Medak emigrants, are principally maintained by occupations connected 
with Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources. Of these, 19,154 are in Hyderabad 
District, of whom again 17,670 are in Hyderabad City itself. These emigrants consist 
. ts, government employees in thfc interior cadres, washermen, 

barbers, etc., and their dependants. Small numbers of Medak emigrants in the districts 
ol Karimnagar, Nanded and Bidar (especially in their urban areas), in Adilabad District 
(especially in Kadam Project) and in Warangal District and a few of them in Mahbubnagar 
and Gulbarga Districts, in the Tungabhadra Project Camps in Raichur District and in 
the rural areas of Jangaon Tahsil of Nalgonda District have also taken to professions 
connected with this livelihood class. 

59. Immigrants into this district from other areas of the state number 44,224 as 
against 84,263 emigrants from this district to the latter. The excess of emigrants is 
almost exclusively the result of very heavy movement to Hyderabad and Nizamabad 
Districts. Tn Agricultural ( lasses, the immigrants are as a whole slightly more numerous 
than the emigrants, but this excess is confined only to females and is largely the result 
Of marital alliances. Among the Agricultural Labourers, however, the emigrants exceed 
the immigrants. Tn the Non-Agricultural Classes, the emigrants arc very markedly in 
excess of the immigrants. 


60. The natural population of this district as indicated in Table 1, is 1,064,266. This 
figure, however, does not take into consideration the Medak emigrants beyond thp state. 
But the number of such emigrants is not likely to be significant as Medak is an interior 
district and the number of its emigrants even in the remoter districts of the state itself, 
including areas like Nanded Town and Tungabhadra and Kadam Projects which have 
attracted a large number of non-indigenous population, is nothing remarkable. But 
even excluding the figures pertaining to Medak emigrants in areas beyond the state, 
the natural population of the district as given in Table 1, is strikingly in excess .of its. 
enumerated population. , 
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61. Karimnagar District .—As many as 98 per cent of the people enumerated in 
this district were born within the district itself. Only 2 per cent of them were born 
beyond the district. This is the smallest proportion of non-indigenous population re¬ 
corded by any district of the state. This is not at all surprising considering the high 
density of its population and the small extent of its urbanisation and the non-existence 
of any large scale industries in the district except for a few beedi factories and some 
rice and oil mills. These factors do not make it worthwhile for outsiders to move in. 
In fact, the number of the immigrants would have been still smaller but for the Azarn- 
abad Thermal Works in Sultanabad Tahsil, the Manor Project in Sirsilla Tahsil and the 
Police and other government personnel temporarily deputed to the district from out¬ 
side the state in the wake of Police Action. Of the immigrants in this district, 6.5 per 
cent are females and 76 per cent are from the adjoining areas, namely the districts of 
Adilabad, Nizamabad, Medak, Nalgonda and Warangal and Madhya Pradesh. Over 
71 per cent of the immigrants from the adjoining areas are females. Thus, even the 
insignificant movement into this district is very largely only a marriage migration. 
11,362, or 40 per cent of the immigrants, are in Agricultural Classes of whom 77 per cent 
are females and all but 1,116 of them are from the adjoining areas. A small number 
of Madras immigrants who have taken to owner cultivation in the central tahsils of the 
district represent the only perceptible case of infiltration into the district in Agricultural 
Classes. 17,105, or 60 percent of the immigrants, are in Noil-Agricultural Classes and 
even amongst these the percentage of females is 56. In the rural areas, especially of 
Sirsilla and Sultanabad Tahsils, small numbers of immigrants from Hyderabad and other 
areas like Medak and Mahbubnagar have infiltrated into Non-Agricultural Classes— 
presumably in some of the P.W.D. projects just completed or nearing completion. 
A few Medak immigrants have taken to occupations connected with Production in Karim¬ 
nagar Tahsil. In urban areas, Hyderabad and Warangal immigrants in some numbers 
and Madras and Medak immigrants in insignificant numbers have taken to various non- 
agricultural occupations, particularly in the Livelihood Class of Other Services and Miscel¬ 
laneous Sources. Most of these, as well as the negligible numbers from Uttar Pradesh, 
Punjab, Travancore-Cochin, etc., are government servants or their dependants, tem¬ 
porarily posted to the district. 


62. The emigrants from this district to other parts of the state number 152,826, 
the largest number recorded by any district of the state. The very factors which are 
responsible for the small number of immigrants in this district, compel the local popula¬ 
tion to move out and seek sustenance elsewhere. 120,448 of these emigrants are in 
the adjoining and 32,378 in the non-adjoining districts, females accounting for only 
55 per cent of the former and 43 of the latter. Karimnagar immigrants number 45,902 
in Warangal, 40,085 in Adilabad and 23,999 in Nizamabad and among all these immi¬ 
grants the percentage of females does not exceed 55. But Karimnagar immigrants 
number only 8,276 and 2,186 respectively in the other two neighbouring districts of 
Medak and Nalgonda and among these immigrants the percentage of females exceeds 
70. The migration into these two districts, which like Karimnagar have a high density 
of population and a low degree of urbanisation and lack large-scale industries, & is almost 
exclusively due to marital alliances. Of the emigrants in the non-adjoinino- districts 
25,227 are in Hyderabad District (23,185 of whom are in Hyderabad City itself), 3,483 
in Nanded and 1,497 in Parbhani. Karimnagar emigrants form 2.9 per cent of the 
total enumerated population of Warangal, 4.4 of Adilabad, 3.1 of Nizamabad and 1 7 
of Hyderabad District—2.1 of Hyderabad City. Thus, tens of thousands of Karim¬ 
nagar emigrants have migrated not only to some of the adjoining districts but also to 
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Hyderabad City. Appreciable numbers of them have also moved into the urban 
of Nniulod and Parbhani Districts. 


areas 


63. or these emigrants 48,110, or 31 per cent, are in Agricultural Classes of whom 
■r cent are females. All but 1,840 of them are in the adjoining areas. Large num- 
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Large num 


Oers ol karimnagar emigrants have settled down as owner cultivators in Warangal 
Adilabad and Nizamabad Districts. A few of them have also settled down as such in 


b. am led 1 hstrict. Slightly smaller numbers have taken to tenant cultivation in Warangal 
and Adilabad Districts. A few of them have also settled down as such in Nizamabad 
and in Siddipet Tahsil of Medak District. Very large numbers of Karimnagar immi¬ 
grants have taken to agricultural labour in Nizamabad and Adilabad Districts and, to 
a smaller extent, in Warangal District. A few of them have also taken to this occupa¬ 
tion in Nanded District. These emigrants are especially conspicuous in Nirmal Division 
of Adilabad District, in Bodhan-Banswada Tahsils of Nizamabad District and Mulug 
Tahsil of Warangal District. Those in Nanded District are concentrated in 
Bhokar-Mudhol Tahsils. There arc also 694 and 336 Karimnagar emigrants in the 
Livelihood Class of Owner Cultivators in Warangal City and in Hyderabad District res¬ 
pectively. But these emigrants represent Karimnagar agriculturists or their dependants 
who have moved out in connection with some subsidiary interest or occupation in and 
around the two cities of Warangal and Hyderabad. 104,707, or 69 per cent of the 
emigrants are in Non-Agricultural Classes, of whom 74,169 are in the adjoining and 30,538 
in the non-adjoining districts—females form 51 per cent of the former and only 43 of 
the latter. 52,657, of these emigrants, or over 34 per cent of the emigrants from the 
district, are in the Livelihood Class of Production. In the inter-district movement, this 
is by far the largest number of emigrants from any one district in any single livelihood 
class and is yet another evidence of the important part played by the people of this 
district in the industrial activities of the state. Of these emigrants in the Livelihood 
Class of Production, 21,338 are in Warangal District, concentrated in the two mining 
towns of Kothagudem and Yellandu and to a considerably lesser extent in Warangal City 
and Mulug Tahsil ; 14,867 of them are in Adilabad District, much more than half being 
in the towns of the district ; 6,221 of them are in Hyderabad District, almost wholly in 
Hyderabad City; and 5,315 are in Nizamabad District, especially in the towns of Nizamabad 
and Bodhan. Karimnagar emigrants have taken to occupations connected with Produc¬ 
tion in Nanded District (in the towns of the district and in Bhokar-Mudhol Tahsils) in 
appreciable numbers, in the towns of Parbhani District in smaller numbers and in 
Aurangabad Town and Bidar Tahsil in almost negligible numbers. Karimnagar emi¬ 
grants have also taken to Commerce in Hyderabad City and in Warangal District 
(especially in Warangal City and the mining towns of Kothagudem and Yellandu in large 
numbers) ; in Adilabad District (especially in the towns of the district and in Nirmal 
Division) in some numbers ; and in Nizamabad Town in insignificant numbers. They 
have taken to activities connected with Transport in Hyderabad City and in Adilabad 
District (especially in its towns) in large numbers ; in Warangal District (especially again 
in Warangal City and in the two mining towns) in appreciable numbers ; and in the towns 
of Nizamabad District in small numbers. 36,028 of the Karimnagar emigrants, or the 
second largest number of the emigrants from any one district in any livelihood class, 
are in occupations connected with Other Services and Micellaneous Sources. The ma¬ 
jority of these emigrants are dependent on domestic service, unskilled labour or 
are employed as barbers, washermen. 12,076 of these emigrants are in Hyderabad 
City, 7,643 in Adilabad District, chiefly in its towns and in Nirmal Division, 7,229 in 
Warangal District, chiefly in Warangal City and in the two mining towns and in Pakhal 
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Tahsil, and 3,933 in Nizamabad District, mostly in its urban areas. Insignificant numbers 
of Karimnagar emigrants have also infiltrated into this class in Siddipct Tahsil. and in the 
towns of Medak, Nalgonda, Nanded and Parbhani Districts. 


64. The number of immigrants into this district from other areas within the state 
is only 24,799, whereas the number of emigrants from this district to the latter is as heavy 
as 152,826. This excess is primarily the result of the movement between this district 
on one hand and the districts of Adilabad, Warangal, Hyderabad and Nizamabad on tlie 
other. In the inter-district movement, Karimnagar District loses heavily in numbers 
to every district of the state, except Mahbubnagar. The number of immigrants from 
Mahbubnagar exceed the number of emigrants to it (though both the numbers involved 
are negligible) only because of the employment of some Mahbubnagar Waddars in the 
P.W.D. projects in the district. Again, this excess is shared by all the livelihood classes. 


65. The natural population of Karimnagar District as indicated in Table 1 is 
1,706,026. But this figure is underestimated as it does not take into account Karim¬ 
nagar emigrants in areas beyond the state, actual figures regarding whom arc not avail¬ 
able. Hyderabad emigrants in the Madhya Pradesh districts of Chanda and Bastar 
number 23,724 and 528 respectively. A portion of the former and perhaps the whole of the 
latter must have moved out from Karimnagar. In so far as other areas bevond the state 

o %/ 

are concerned, the popular impression of an unusually heavy emigration from Karim¬ 
nagar is based on conditions as they existed in tlie earlier decades when the adjoining 
districts of Nizamabad, Adilabad and Warangal were not as developed as they are now 
and, consequently, did not offer any appreciable scope for the absorption of non-indi- 
genous population. As things now stand, Karimnagar emigrants are finding the em¬ 
ployment they need in the adjoining districts and Hyderabad City. There can, however, 
be no denying the fact that a couple of thousands from this district—especially its wea¬ 
vers, and, to a smaller extent, washermen and barbers—must have also moved out 
during the recent years to areas beyond the state, especially to Bombay and Sholapur 
Cities. Thus on the whole the natural population of Karimnagar is likely to be in excess 
of the figure of 1,706,026 indicated above by a couple of thousands and not more. But 
even the incomplete figure of natural population indicated above is in excess of its enu¬ 
merated population—by about 8 per cent, which is indeed very remarkable. 


66. Warangal District .—91 per cent of the population enumerated in this district 
were born within .the district and as many as 9 per cent in areas beyond the district. 
Thus, the proportion of the non-indigenous population to the total enumerated popula¬ 
tion of the district is very large. In fact, the immigrants in this district are second in 
numbers only to those in Hyderabad District, though their proportion to the total enu¬ 
merated population is higher in two other districts of the state, namely in Nizamabad 
and Adilabad also. Tens of thousands of immigrants from Karimnagar, Madras, Nal¬ 
gonda, and to a considerably smaller extent from Hyderabad, have moved into the dist¬ 
rict. The movement from Karimnagar to Warangal is the second largest inter-district 
movement recorded in the state. And again, Madras immigrants in this district arc bv 
far the most numerous among the immig ants in any district of the state from any other 
state of the Indian Union. The Karimnagar immigrants are concentrated in the two 

x mining towns of Kothagudem and Yellandu, the three northern tahsils of the district_ 

particularly in Mulug Tahsil—and Warangal City. In these two mining towns taken together 
they constitute considerably over a quarter of the total population. The Madras innniorants 
are very numerous in the southern and south-eastern portions of the district including the 
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V v< • 1 ' Ui 1 ' 1 ’ * 1 '/ ,v ! I s ’ an (l J * 1 Warangal Tahsil including Warangal City. Most of the Naleon- 
da imnn-Taiits live m the western tahsils of Mahbubabad, Warangal and Khammam 

i" Ky' u "* D,stnet - The Hyderabad immigrants are very heavily concentrated 

m ■'■■u.ingai City and the other urban areas of the district including the two mining 

‘ lu ‘ Percentage of non-mdigenous population to the total enumerated popula¬ 
tion m t he t wo mining towns taken together is 44 which is second in the state only to the 
corresponding figure recorded in the Tungabhadra Project Camps. The proportion of the 
non-mdigenous population exceeds 19 in the rural areas of Mulug Tahsil, which is indeed 
very significant tor a, rural tract. This heavy proportion is entirely due to the large 
mlliix ironi the adjoining district of Karimnagar. The corresponding percentages are 
IS m Warangal City, 15 in the other towns of the district and in the other rural areas of 
the (hst net fi varies between 10 per cent in Madhira and 4 in Burgampahad-Palvancha- 
xcllandu Tahsils. But this large proportion of immigrants in the district is not due 
mainly to tcmales as for example in Osmanabad District wherein immigrants constitute 
about 8 per cent of the enumerated population. Actually, the females form less than 
52 per cent oi the immigrants in Warangal District, which is the smallest percentage 
recorded in this respect in any district of the state, except Hyderabad. It is, therefore, 
obvious that the movement into this district is mainlydueto economic factors. 53,171, 
or 38 per cent oi the immigrants, arc in Agricultural Classes, amongst whom the percen¬ 
tage ol iemalcs is 60. In Warangal Tahsil an appreciable number of Madras immigrants 
have taken to owner cultivation and a few Nalgonda and Karimnagar immigrants to 
tenant cultivation. In so far as rural areas are concerned, in Pakhal Tahsil a small 
number of Madras immigrants and a few of both the Karimnagar and Nalgonda- 
immigrants have taken to owner cultivation. Karimnagar immigrants have also taken 
in small numbers to tenant cultivation and in negligible numbers to agricultural labour 
in these areas. In the rural areas of Mulug Tahsil, an appreciable number of Karim¬ 
nagar and a small number ol Madras immigrants have taken to owner cultivation and 
large numbers ol the former to tenant cultivation and agricultural labour as well. In 
the rural areas ol Burgampahad-Palvancha-Yellandu Tahsils, a large number of 
Madras and a few Nalgonda immigrants have taken to owner cultivation, small 
numbers ol Madras and a few of the Nalgonda immigrants to tenant cultivation, and 
an appreciable number of the Madras and again a few of the Nalgonda immigrants 
to agricultural labour. In the rural areas of Madhira Tahsil, Madras immigrants have 
taken to owner cultivation and to agricultural labour in large numbers and to tenant 
cultivation in some numbers. A few Nalgonda immigrants have also moved into these 
areas as agricultural labourers. In the rural areas of Khammam Tahsil, appreciable 
numbers of Madras immigrants have taken to owner cultivation and some of them, as 
well as appreciable numbers of Nalgonda immigrants, to agricultural labour. In the 
rural areas of Mahbubabad Tahsil, Nalgonda immigrants have taken in some numbers 
to agricultural labour and in smaller numbers to tenant and owner cultivation. Some 
of the owner cultivators (or their dependants) from Karimnagar, and to a lesser extent, 
from Nalgonda have also moved into Warangal City, chiefly in connection with some 
subsidiary interest or occupation therein. 85,222, or as many as 62 per cent of the im¬ 
migrants, are in Non-Agricultural Classes, of whom only 46 per cent are females. Of these 
immigrants as many as 18,901 are from the non-adjoining areas. About 30 per cent of 
the total immigrants in the district—the largest recorded in any district from the 
point of view of either the percentage or absolute figures—are principally dependant # 
on occupations pertaining to the Livelihood Class of Production. The coal fields in and 
around Kothagudem and Yellandu ; the textile mills in Warangal City ; the rice, oil and 
saw mills, the tanning, beedi and other factories in various places of the district; the 
exploitation of the forest produce of the district; the important railway junctions ot 
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Kazipet and Dornakal; the commercial centres of Warangal City and Khamrriarn Town ; 
and government service, the learned professions and services connected with hotels, 
restaurants, places of recreation, etc., are presumably sustaining the majority of the 
immigrants in the district. More than in any other district in the state, with perhaps the 
exception of Hyderabad District, a large number of service personnel drawn not only 
from Madras, but various other Indian States like Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, 
Bombay, Travancore-Cochin, Madhya Bharat, etc., were posted to this district tempora¬ 
rily in the wake of Police Action. In the rural areas of Warangal Tahsil, small numbers 
of Nalgonda and Karimnagar immigrants have taken to occupations connected with 
Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources and a few of the former have also taken to 
occupations connected with Production. In the rural areas of Pakhal Tahsil, a small 
number of the Karimnagar immigrants have taken to occupations pertaining to Pro¬ 
duction. In the rural areas of Mulug Tahsil, Karimnagar immigrants have taken to 
occupations connected with Production in large numbers, with Other Services and Mis¬ 
cellaneous Sources in small numbers, and with Commerce in insignificant numbers. In 
the rural areas of Burgampahad-Palvaneha-Ycllandu Tahsils, Madras immigrants have 
taken to occupations connected with Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources in appre¬ 
ciable numbers and with Production in insignificant numbers. In the rural areas of 

Madhira Tahsil, appreciable numbers of Madras immigrants have taken to occupations 
connected with Production and Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources and a few of 
them to those pertaining to Commerce. In the rural areas of Khammam Tahsil, small 
numbers of Madras immigrants have taken to occupations connected with Other Services 
and Miscellaneous Sources and a few to those connected with Production. Small num¬ 
bers of Nalgonda immigrants have also taken to occupations connected with these two 
livelihood classes in these areas. In the rural areas of Mahbubabad Tahsil, small num¬ 
bers of Nalgonda immigrants have taken to occupations connected with Production and 
Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources and a few to those connected with Commerce. 
But the infiltration into Non-Agricultural Classes is the heaviest in the urban areas of the 
district which is detailed in the succeeding paragraph. 

67. As many as 27,927 persons have moved into the two mining towns of Kotha- 
gudem and Yellandu from areas beyond Warangal District, of whom all but 282 are in 
Non-Agricultural Classes. Details of this figure along with the percentage of females 
(indicated in brackets) are given in Table 8. 

Table 8 


i - f 

Areas from which the 
immigrants are drawn 


v (1) 

All areas 

Karimnagar 

Hyderabad 

Nalgonda 

63 


Number of immigrants in different livelihoodclasses 


All Agricul¬ 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

tural Clsases 

Production 

Commerce, 

Transport 

Other Services 
and Miscella¬ 
neous, Sources 

(2) 

(3) 

w 

(5) 

(6) 

282 

21,270 

2,112 

986 

8.277 

(54) 

(45) 

(48) 

(47) 

(41) 

35 

12,807 

638 

460 

1,321 

(46) 

(48) 

(50) 

(47) 

(46) 

20 

1,046 

853 

109 

853 

(50) 

(50) 

(50) 

(50) 

(46) 

38 

1,272 

186 

92 

25ft 

(58) 

(48) 

(44) 

(«) 

(34) 
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Table 8— (Concld.) 



Number 

OF IMMIGRANTS 

IN DIFFERENT LIVELIHOOD 

CLASSES 

Areas from which the 

All Agricul¬ 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII ^ 

immigrants are drawn 

tural Classes 

Production 

Commerce 

Transport 

Other Service* 
and Miscella¬ 
neous Source* 

(3) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

W 

(6) 

Other Districts of the State. 

14 

525 

106 

65 

148 


(50) 

(44) 

(56) 

(51) 

(89) 

Madras State 

150 

3,952 

519 

192 

787 


(58) 

(43) 

(47) 

(46) 

(89) 

Uttar Pradesh 

10 

1,230 

74 

35 

168 


(60) 

(19) 

(54) 

(46) 

(28) 

Other Indian States 

15 

394 

227 

32 

296 


(87) 

(43) 

(41) 

(53) 

(16) 

Foreign Countries 

• • 

44 

9 

1 

6 


• • 

(39) 

(33) 

• • 

• • 


Apart from the large number in these colliery towns, thousands of Karimnagar, a 
very large number of Hyderabad and Madras and a fairly large number of Nalgonda 
immigrants have infiltrated into various lion-agricultural occupations in Warangal 
City. The Karimnagar immigrants in the eitv axe most numerous in the Livelihood 
Class of Production and those from Madras and Hyderabad are heavily concentrated in 
Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources—being sustained mostly by Government 
service and the learned professions. More or less insignificant numbers from various 
other districts of Hyderabad State and states of the Indian Union have also infiltrated 
into Warangal City, chiefly in occupations connected with Other Services and Miscella¬ 
neous Sources. A very large number of Madras, a large number of Nalgonda and an 
appreciable number of Hyderabad immigrants have also infiltrated into various non- 
agricultural occupations in the other urban units of this district, the majority of those 
from Madras and Hyderabad being again in the Livelihood Class of Other Services and 
Miscellaneous Sources. 


(38. The number of emigrants from this district to the other areas of the state is 
33,965. Of these, 18,132 are in the adjoining and 15,833 in the non-adjoining districts 
and females account for 77 per cent of the former and 47 of the latter. Thus, the emi¬ 
gration to the adjoining districts is predominantly the result of marital alliances and 
that to the non-adjoining district, is mainly due to economic factors. 11,891 of these 
emigrants are in Agricultural Classes, of whom 80 per cent are females. Of the emigrants 
in Agricultural Classes, 10,443 are in the adjoining districts and the percentage of females 
among them is 83. Thus this emigration is almost exclusively the result of inter-marriages. 
Of the 1,448 emigrants in the non-adjoining districts, about 500 are in Hyderabad Distric 
and their movement is chiefly the result of their subsidiary interest or occupation in 
Hyderabad City. The remaining are scattered over the other districts of the state an 
their migration is due as much to economic reasons as to marital alliances. 22,074 o 
emigrants from the district are in Non-Agricultural Classes of whom 54 per cent are ema • 
Of these, 7,689 are in the adjoining and 14,385 in the non-adjoining districts, . ena ? 
forming 68 per cent of the former and only 46 of the latter. The movement 
Agricultural Classes into the adjoining districts is due predominantly to marital a i > 
except for some emigrants who have taken to various non-agricultural occupa ions i 
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urban areas of Karimnagar and, to a smaller extent, of Nalgonda Distrief. Of the emi¬ 
grants in Non-Agricultural Classes in the non-adjoining districts, the overwhelming majori¬ 
ty, namely 9,373, are in Hyderabad District—8,831 being in Hyderabad Citv itself. 
About 48 per cent of the total Warangal emigrants in Hyderabad District are sustained 
by occupations connected with Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources, and 19, 1 5 and 
12 per cent by occupations connected with Production, Transport and Commerce respec¬ 
tively. Some of the Warangal emigrants have also*emigrated to the urban units of 
Adilabad District and taken chiefly to occupations connected with Production. A con¬ 
siderably smaller number have also taken to various non-agricultural occupations in 
Bodhan-Banswada Tahsils of Nizamabad District. Except for these, there are no other 
significant cases of emigration from this district for reasons unconnected with marital 
alliances. 


69. The immigrants into this district from other districts of the state number 
87,166, as against only 33.965 emigrants from this district to the latter. This excess, 
which is almost exclusively due to the heavy influx from Karimnagar and Nalgonda 
Districts, is spread over all the livelihood classes and is especially marked in Production 
and, to a smaller extent, in Other Services and Mfscellaneous Sources. 


70. The natural population of this district as given in Table 1 is 1,476,898, as 
against its enumerated population of 1,581,326. But the figure for the natural popula¬ 
tion does not cover Warangal emigrants in areas beyond the state. There are 5,236 
Hyderabad emigrants in East Godavari, 4,315 in West Godavari and 35.345 in Krishna 
Districts. Almost the whole of the numbers in the first two and a considerable portion 
in that, in the third are bound to have migrated from this district. In addition to this, 
a portion of the 10,114 Hyderabad emigrants in the non-adjoining districts of Madras 
State are also bound to have moved out from this district. The number of Warangal 
emigrants in other areas beyond the state is, however, not likely to be significant. °In 
spite of all this, the total number of Warangal immigrants beyond the state can hardly 
fill up the existing gap between the natural and enumerated populations of the district. 

Thus, the natural population of the district is bound to be considerably smaller than 
its enumerated population. 


71. Nalgonda District .—98 per cent of the population enumerated in this district 
were born within the district itself and only 2 per cent beyond the district. Thus, the 
proportion of the immigrants in this district to the total enumerated population is Very 
small—in fact, except for Karimnagar, it is the smallest recorded among the districts of the 
state. The small proportion is basically due to the fact that the district has few large scale 
industries—apart from some oil and rice mills—and practically no urban unit of any distinc¬ 
tion. This district is the least urbanised in the state. To a minor extent, it may also 
be due to the unsettled conditions prevailing in the district for some years prior to the 
census enumeration in 1951. But this factor, if it has prevented some persons in the 
commercial and industrial classes from moving into the district, is itself responsible for 
a larger immigration of government employees into the district. Of the immigrants 
over 62 per cent are females. But among the immigrants drawn from the adioinin? 
areas, namely the districts of Mahbubnagar, Hyderabad, Medak, Karimnao-ar and 
Warangal and Madras State, who account for 90 per cent of the total immigrants into 

n h to al r St 6 I pe , r - ent ar fi f T ale V :t is th V S obvious that the immigration 

into this district is not only insignificant in dimensions but is also verv laro-elv the res,Of 

of marital alliances. J ° y result 
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Ol the total number of immigrants in the district 18,793, or 52 per cent, are in 

All but 

Madras immi- 


Acri'-ui! ural Classes and the percentage of females among them is as high as 73. 

2lo of these immigrants are from the adjoining areas. There are 6,590 Madi__ 
gi an! s in t his district in Agricultural Classes (4,699 being in the Livelihood Class of Owner 
Cultivation) of whom 59 per cent are females. Madras immigrants have taken to nwnpp 


immigrants have taken to owner 
cult ivation in the rural areas of Huzurnagar Tahsil in appreciable numbers, in those of Nal- 

gonda and .Jangaon Tahsils in smaJl numbers, and in those of Devarkonda, Ramannapet 
and Miryalguda Tahsils in insignificant numbers. They liave also taken to agricultural 
labour in the rural areas of Huzurnagar Tahsil in small numbers and to tenant cultiva¬ 
tion in most of the above areas in microscopic numbers. Apart from these Madras 
immigrants, there is no significant infiltration into this district in Agricultural Classes. 
The 210 immigrants in these classes from beyond the adjoining areas are mostly agricul¬ 
turists iu their home states or districts who have moved into this district merely because 
of some subsidiary interest or occupation—mostly government service. 17,473, or 48 
per cent of the immigrants, arc in Non-Agricultural Classes, amongst whom females 
constitute only 51 per cent. 14,020 of these immigrants in Non-Agricultural Classes are 
from the adjoining and 3,453 from the non-adjoining areas. Madras immigrants have 
infiltrated in occupations connected with Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources in 
small numbers in the rural areas of Miryalguda and in insignificant numbers in those of 
Nalgonda and Huzurnagar Tahsils. In the last of these three areas, they have also 
taken to activities connected with 1 roduction again in insignificant numbers. A few 
of both Madras and Mahbubnagar immigrants in the rural areas of Devarkonda Tahsil, 
a few of Uttar Pradesh immigrants in those of Ramannapet and Bhongir Tahsils, and 
a few Uttar Pradesh as well as Mahbubnagar immigrants in the rural areas of Jangaon 
Tahsil, have infiltrated into oeeupations connected with Other Services and Miscellaneous 
Sources—the Mahbubnagar immigrants in Jangaon Tahsil being labourers employed in 
a P.W.D. project. Appreciable numbers of Madras and Hyderabad immigrants, a 
small number of Uttar Pradesh and Warangal immigrants, and insignificant numbers 
of Medak, Mahbubnagar, Karimnagar, Rajasthan and Punjab immigrants have taken 
to non-agricultural occupations in the urban areas of the district. The overwhelming 
majority of the Hyderabad as well as of the Madras, Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan and 
Punjab immigrants arc sustained by Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources—mostly 
by government service. But none of these infiltrations, whether in Agricultural or 
Non-Agricultural Classes, are of any importance. 


73. Nalgonda emigrants in other areas of the state number 101 , 526 , which 
is the second largest number among the corresponding figures recorded by the districts 
of the state. T, is heavy migration is primarily due to the limited scope within the 
district itself for any further absorption of the population, whether in industrial or agri¬ 
cultural occupations. To an extent, however, it may have been the result of the un¬ 
settled conditions prevailing in the district for some years. About half of these emigrants, 
namely 50,130, are in Hyderabad District itself, of whom as many as 39,738 are in Hyder¬ 
abad City. This movement represents the largest inter-district movement recorded 
in the state at the present census. In fact, except for the movement of the 52,412, 
Madras emigrants to Adilabad District during 1931 in connection with the construc¬ 
tion of some large transport works, the present movement from Nalgonda to Hyder 
abad is the most remarkable recorded in this state since the turn of this century. 28, 
of the emigrants have moved to Warangal District, particularly into the adjoining ta isi s 
of the district. This is also one of the major movements recorded among the districts 
of the state and is influenced by economic factors to an appreciable degree, though no 
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the same extent as in the ease of the movement to Hyderabad. Nalgonda emigrants ha ve¬ 
als o moved in very large numbers to Medak, Mahbubnagar and Nizamabad Districts, 
but the movement into the first two is largely the result of marital alliances. 


74. Of the total number of emigrants from this district to other areas within the 
state, 33,368 or 33 per cent aie in Agiicultural Classes, of whom 65 percent are females. 
Nalgonda emigrants have taken in large numbers to owner and tenant cultivation and 
agricultural labour in Warangal District, the largest concentration being in Mahbubabad 
Tahsil. Small numbers of them have infiltrated into the eastern portions of Hyderabad 
District, as tenant cultivators and agricultural labourers and to a lesser extent, to .Mah¬ 
bubnagar District, mostly to Aehampet-Nagarkurnool Tahsils, as agricultural labourers 
and, to a smaller extent, as tenant and owner cultivators. A few of them have also taken 
to agricultural labour in Siddipet Tahsil of Medak District. Again, there are 1,915 and 
878 Nalgonda emigrants in Agricultural Classes in the urban areas of Hyderabad and 
Warangal Districts respectively. But most of these are only Nalgonda agriculturists 
(or their dependants) who have moved out to those urban units merely because of some 
subsidiary interest or occupation. A large number of Nalgonda emigrants have taken 
to agricultural labour in Bodhan-Banswada Tahsils and a few to owner cultivation in 
Nizamabad Tahsil in Nizamabad District. Beyond the adjoining districts, this is the 
only area wherein Nalgonda emigrants have infiltrated into agricultural o< eupations 
in perceptible numbers. 68,158 or 67 per cent of the emigrants from this district, are 
in Non-Agricultural Classes, amongst whom the percentage of females is only 51. The 
overwhelming majority of these emigrants, namely 44,278 are in Hyderabad District of 
whom 38,158 are in Hyderabad City itself. Slightly more than half of this huge number 
are males. Over 41 per eent of the total Nalgonda emigrants in Hyderabad District are 
sustained by occupations connected with Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources and 
21, 14 and 12 by those connected with Production, Commerce and Transport respectively, 
manning the activities connected with Transport, and to a lesser extent, Production and 
Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources in Hyderabad District in larger numbers than 
the emigrants from any other area. 13,460 of these emigrants in Non-Agricultural Classes 
are in Warangal District. Nalgonda emigrants have taken to occupations connected 
both with Production and Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources in very large num¬ 
bers, with those connected with Commerce in appreciable numbers, and with those con¬ 
nected with Transport in small numbers in Warangal District, almost wholly in the two 
mining towns of Kothagudem and Yel’andu and in the adjoining tahsils of Warangal 
District, including Warangal City and Khammm Town. Insignificant numbers of the 
Nalgonda emigrants have taken to occupations connected with Production and Other 
Services and Miscellaneous Sources in Siddipet Tahsil and in the urban areas of Medak 
District, with those connected only with the latter in the urban areas of Mahbub¬ 
nagar and Karimnagar Districts and with those connected with Production in the rural 
areas of Kalwakurti and Aehampet-Nagarkurnool Tahsils. Nalgonda emigrants have 
also taken in insignificant number to occupations connected with Other Services and 
Miscellaneous Sources in Nizamabad Tahsil and with Production in Bodhan-Banswada 
Tahsils. A few of them have also taken to non-agricultural occupations in the towns of 
Adilabad District and in Kadam and Tungabhadra Projects. 


75. The number of immigrants into this district from other areas within the state 

is only 22,574 that is roughly one fifth of the number of emigrants from this district to the 

mrmer. This heavy excess of the emigrants is almost wholly due to the large exodus to 
Hyderabad, Warangal and to a smaller extent to Medak, Nizamabad and Mahbubnagar 
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Districts. This excess though spread over all livelihood classes is particularly cons¬ 
picuous in. Production and Other Services and Miscellaneous Sources. 

7G. The natural population of this district as given in Table 1 is 1,609 235. 
But this figure is an underestimate as it excludes Nalgonda emigrants in areas beyond 
the frontiers of this state. There are 8,570 Hyderabad emigrants in Guntur District 
which borders Nalgonda and for a few miles Mahbubnagar District as well. But the areas 
on either side of the common borders between Mahbubnagar and Guntur are hilly and 
wooded and sparsely populated. Most of the Guntur emigrants must have, therefore, been 
drawn from Nalgonda District itself. Further, there are 35,345 Hyderabad emigr¬ 
ants in Krishna District which mostly borders Warangal and for a few miles Nalgonda 
Districtas well. But the bordering areas between Nalgonda and Krishna Districts are 
very important from the point of view of inter-communication between the people liv¬ 
ing in this state and of those in Madras State. It is also a well known fact that a large 
number of Nalgonda emigrants have moved out to Krishna District in search of subsidence. 
Thus, a fair number of the Hyderabad emigrants in Krishna District are also bound to 
have moved out from Nalgonda District. Again, some of the 10,114 Hyderabad emig¬ 
rants in the non-adjoining areas of Madras State would have also moved out from this 
district. Then umber of Nalgonda emigrants in other areas beyond the state is not likely 
to be appreciable. But all this makes it obvious that if figures for Nalgonda emigrants 
beyond Hyderabad State were also available, the natural population of this district 
would be considerably more than the underestimated figure of 1.609,235 as indicated 
above. But even this underestimated figure of its natural population is 4 per cent higher 
than its enumerated population of 1,543,975. 
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APPENDIX C 


Wardwise and Blockwise Figures pertaining to Number of Houses, 

Population in Hyderabad City 


Households 


{Vide paragraph 24 of Chapter III at page 243) 


Ward and 

Block 

Houses 

House¬ 

holds 

Popula¬ 

tion 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

HYDERABAD 

CITY 

138,399 

193,575 

1,085,722 

(I) Hyderabad 

Municipality. . 

98,696 

144,055 

803,048 

Ward—A 

18,352 

25,182 

134,999 

Block 1 

565 

699 

3,830 

Block 2 

1.130 

1,416 

7,548 

Block 3 

719 

854 

5.251 

Block 4 

1.235 

1.487 

8,427 

Block 5 

749 

982 

5.744 

Block 6 

667 

1.222 

7,006 

Block 7 

840 

1,679 

9.075 

Block 8 

1,418 

1,789 

10.437 

Block 9 

1,554 

1,903 

10,861 

Block 10 

1,346 

1.790 

10.155 

Block 11 

722 

801 

4,029 

Block 12 

1,023 

1.076 

4,934 

Block 13 

1,069 

1,944 

9.298 

Block 14 

1,153 

1.572 

7.820 

Block 15 

463 

577 

3.307 

Block 16 

847 

1.460 

7.808 

Block 17 

998 

1,283 

6.471 

Block 18 

958 

1.643 

7.975 

Block 19 

896 

1,005 

5.023 

Ward—B 

13,267 

17,369 

96,577 

Block 1 

1,069 

1,602 

8.992 

Block 2 

797 

1.346 

8.706 

Block 3 

840 

989 

5,430 

Block 4 

590 

668 

3,832 

Block 5 

750 

801 

4.273 

Block 6 

667 

735 

4,099 

Block 7 

296 

332 

2,071 

Block 8 

946 

1.026 

5.719 

Block 9 

663 

741 

3,730 

Block 10 

985 

1,690 

8,749 

Block 11 ’* 

896 

1,279 

6,980 

Block 12 

783 

1,106 

6,420 

Block 13 

• • 

1,114 

1 550 

7.966 

Block 14 

1,237 

1,469 

7,653 

Block 15 

T*1 i * * 

518 

623 

3.841 

Block 16 

T*1 l * * 

590 

774 

4,385 

Block 17 

• • 

526 

638 

3,731 

Ward—C 

• • 

5,369 

7,444 

39,124 

Block 1 

ni , • • 

688 

956 

4,774 

Block 2 

623 

912 

4,365 

Block 3 

• • 

622 

696 

3,477 


Ward and 


Houses 

House 

Block 



holds 


(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

Block 

4 

• • 

662 

880 

Block 

5 

• • 

705 

939 

Block 

6 

• • 

499 

658 

Block 

7 

• • 

633 

891 

Block 

8 

• • 

624 

1,009 

Block 

9 

• • 

313 

503 

Ward—U 

• • 

7,984 

10,481 

Block 

1 

• • 

855 

1,140 

Block 

2 

• • 

853 

1.021 

Block 

3 

• • 

558 

689 

Block 

4 

• • 

519 

792 

Block 

5 

• • 

564 

732 

Block 

6 

• • 

508 

669 

Block 

7 

• • 

584 

707 

Block 

8 

• • 

465 

597 

Block 

9 

• • 

919 

1,192 

Block 

10 

• • 

1,098 

1,490 

Block 

11 

• • 

1,061 

1,452 

Ward—E 

• • 

6,087 

10,422 

Block 

1 

• • 

1,010 

1.859 

Block 

2 

• • 

1,060 

2,122 

Block 

3 

• • 

743 

1,463 

Block 

4 

• • 

950 

1,476 

Block 

5 

• • 

503 

832 

Block 

6 

• • 

614 

914 

Block 

7 

• • 

624 

890 

Block 

8 

• 0 

583 

866 

Ward—F 

• • 

10,315 

12,404 

Block 

1 

• • 

1,028 

1.130 

Block 

2 

• • 

1,691 

1,854 

Block 

3 

• • 

1.292 

1.464 

Block 

4 

• • 

779 

1,044 

Block 

5 

• • 

856 

1,255 

Block 

6 

• • 

1,290 

1.576 

Block 

7 

• • 

1,122 

1,352 

Block 

8 

• • 

706 

970 

Block 

9 

• • 

512 

616 

Block 10 

• • 

1.039 

1,143 

Ward—G 


• • 

1,575 

2,134 

Block 

1 

• • 

331 

401 

Block 

2 

• • 

582 

818 

Block 

3 

• • 

662 

915 

Ward —I C 

• • 

4,352 

6,718 

Block 

1 

• • 

963 

1,410 

Block 

2 

• • 

665 

1,122 


A N D 


Popula¬ 

tion 

(4) 

4,540 

4,947 

4.565 

4,426 

5.221 

2.809 

50,271 

6,580 

5.683 

3,793 

3.508 

4,194 

3,384 

3,440 

2.942 

6.084 

8.476 

8,187 

59,771 

10,523 

12.087 

8,904 

8,147 

4.660 

4.968 

5,579 

4.903 

70,968 

5,671 

10,533 

8,208 

5.716 

7,432 

8,482 

8,945 

5,755 

4,153 

6.073 

1 2,065 

2,374 

4,410 

5.281 

38,638 

8.281 
6 596 
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Ward and 
Block 

(1) 

Houses 

(2) 

House¬ 

holds 

(3) 

Popula¬ 

tion 

(4) 

Block 

3 

GG9 

1.004 

5,452 

Block 

4 

474 

784 

4,574 

Block 

5 

421 

608 

3.322 

Block 

0 

625 

968 

5,5 6 4 

Block 

7 

2G8 

436 

2,492 

Block 

S 

2G7 

386 

2,357 

Ward—11 C 

. . 3 953 

7,196 

40,897 

Block 

1 

753 

1,641 

9,824 

Block 

*> 

4 43 

706 

4,801 

Block 

3 

532 

871 

5.154 

Block 

4 

070 

089 

5.402 

Block 

5 

881 

1,000 

8,662 

Block 

0 

074 

1,200 

6,994 

Ward—111 C 

. . 4.161 

7,545 

43.228 

Block 

l 

855 

1,217 

6,895 

Block 

2 

GOO 

1,367 

7,603 

Blcok 

3 

077 

1,470 

8,569 

Block 

4 

071 

084 

5,868 

Block 

5 

460 

865 

1.748 

Block 

6 

402 

764 

1 557 

Block 

7 

4G0 

872 

4.988 

Ward—IV C 

. . 3.853 

7,299 

40.831 

Block 

1 

G98 

1,366 

7,222 

Block 

2 

324 

700 

3.868 

Block 

3 

506 

1,214 

6,505 

Block 

4 

824 

1,414 

8,152 

Block 

5 

362 

437 

2.003 

Block 

G 

583 

1,001 

6,446 

Block 

7 

55G 

1,068 

5,735 

Ward—I 


.. 12.225 

18,191 

106,947 

Block 

1 

G27 

723 

4.084 

Block 

2 

489 

650 

3.356 

Block 

3 

087 

1,616 

9,106 

Block 

4 

624 

1,156 

6,380 

Block 

5 

543 

1 070 

6,179 

Block 

6 

552 

947 

5,350 

Block 

7 

. . 551 

1,046 

6,041 

Block 

8 

644 

1,197 

7,239 

Block 

9 

G43 

985 

5,483 

Block 

10 

447 

641 

3,747 

Block 

11 

812 

1,212 

9,308 

Block 

12 

743 

941 

6 481 

Block 

13 

578 

811 

4,340 

Block 

14 

647 

978 

5,591 

Block 

15 

774 

939 

5,693 

Block 

16 

. . - 820 

959 

5,706 

Block 17 

912 

1,159 

6,251 

Block 

18 

286 

423 

2,572 

Block 

19 

551 

738 

4,034 

Ward — II S 

.. 4,923 

7,499 

41,274 

Block 

1 

480 

665 

3,592 

Block 

2 

.. 029 

895 

5,115 


Ward and 


Houses 

' Ho us 

Block 



holds 

(i) 


(2) 

(3) 

Block 3 

• • 

521 

723 

Block 4 

• • 

493 

826 

Block 5 

• • 

678 

1,122 

Block 6 

• • 

771 

1,307 

Block 7 

• • 

613 

934 

Block 8 

• • 

455 

601 

Block 9 

• • 

283 

426 

Ward—III S 

• • 

2,280 

4,171 

Block 1 

• • 

735 

1,645 

Block 2 

• • 

445 

867 

Block 3 

• • 

702 

1,144 

Block 4 

• • 

289 

384 

Block 5 

• 

• • 

109 

131 

• 

(II) Hyderabad 




Cantonment 

• • 

7,381 

9,755 

Ward—A 

• • 

3,309 

4,135 

Block 1 

• • 

156 

156 

Block 2 

• • 

1,063 

1,171 

Block 3 

• • 

438 

541 

Block 4 

• • 

262 

400 

Block 5 

• • 

6 12 

893 

Block 6 

• • 

394 

552 

Block 7 

• • 

354 

422 

Ward — B 

• • 

1,349 

1,774 

Block 1 

• • 

423 

587 

Block 2 

• • 

375 

569 

Block 3 

• • 

234 

236 

Block 4 

• • 

317 

382 

Ward—C 

• • 

1,634 

2,128 

Block 1 

• • 

263 

371 

Block 2 

• • 

370 

509 

Block 3 

• • 

194 

257 

Block 4 

• • 

156 

242 

Block 5 

• • 

117 

144 

Block 6 

• • 

95 

106 

Block 7 

• • 

439 

499 

Ward—D 

• • 

1,089 

1,718 

Block I 

• • 

285 

520 

Block 2 

• • 

162 

180 

Block 3 

• • 

31G 

480 

Block 4 

• • 

326 

538 

(III) Secunderabad 



Municipality 

.. 22,886 

28,472 

Ward I 

• • 

1,864 

2,270 

Block 1 

• • 

81 

97 

Block 2 

• • 

157 

202 

Block 3 

• • 

134 

179 

Block 4 

• • 

247 

805 

Block 5 

• • 

107 

288 

Block 0 

• • 

192 

211 


Popula¬ 

tion 

(4) 

3,706 

4,430 

6,337 

7,347 

4,635 

3,642 

2,470 

21,458 

8,196 

4,652 

5,994 

1,962 

654 


57,318 

22,714 

1,034 

6,518 

3,081 

2,159 

3,938 

3,500 

2,484 

12,408 

4,850 

4,100 

2,185 

1,273 

11,909 

1,992 

3.433 

1,299 

1,238 

872 

377 

2,698 

10,287 

8,134 

1,015 

2,913 

3,225 


161,807 

12,842 

492 

1,181 

1,016 

2,072 

1,586 

1,200 
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Ward and 
Block 

(1) 

Block 7 
Block 8 
Block 9 
Block 10 

Ward—II 

Block 1 
Block 2 
Block 3 
Block 4 
Block 5 

Ward—III 

Block 1 
Block 2 
Block 3 
Block 4 

Ward—IV 

• Block 1 
Block 2 
Block 3 
Block 4 
Block 5 
Block 0 

Ward — V 

Block 1 
Block 2 
Block 3 
Block 4 
Block 5 

Ward— VI 

Block 1 
Block 2 
Block 3 
Block 4 
Block 5 
Block 6 
Block 7 

Ward— VII 

Block 1 
Block 2 
Block 3 

Ward—VIII 

Block 1 
Block 2 
Block 3 

Ward—IX 

Block l 
Block 2 
Block 3 
Block 4 


Houses 

House¬ 

holds 

Popula¬ 

tion 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

150 

201 

1,114 

447 

444 

2,492 

28 

28 

155 

261 

260 

1,534 

1472 

1.695 

10.392 

48 

59 

301 

84 

91 

548 

503 

550 

3,61 6 

755 

905 

5.424 

82 

90 

503 

997 

1.410 

7.868 

186 

270 

1.593 

234 

407 

2,044 

488 

595 

3,406 

S9 

138 

825 

1.177 

1.547 

8.600 

121 

238 

1,355 

246 

398 

2,283 

209 

261 

1 ,320 

173 

192 

1 ,035 

246 

264 

1 ,510 

182 

194 

1,097 

1.495 

1,682 

9.720 

504 

585 

3,255 

332 

368 

2,371 

372 

389 

2,373 

129 

155 

711 

158 

185 

1,010 

2,711 

3,167 

20.274 

253 

359 

3,081 

549 

635 

3,705 

291 

344 

1,935 

316 

360 

1.807 

493 

528 

3,563 

329 

367 

1,945 

480 

574 

4,238 

1,744 

2,619 

15,904 

668 

1,205 

7,200 

539 

764 

4,332 

537 

650 

4,372 

1,075 

1,943 

10,939 

341 

678 

3,664 

431 

731 

4,438 

303 

534 

2,837 

1,861 

2,190 

13,794 

208 

246 

1,948 

676 

778 

4,879 

745 

869 

5,276 

232 

297 

1,691 


Ward and 
Block 


Houses 

0) 


(2) 

Ward—X 

• • 

2.004 

Block 1 

• • 

418 

Block 2 

• • 

374 

Block 3 

• • 

63 

Block 4 

• • 

17 

Block 5 

« • 

284 

Block 6 

• • 

239 

Block 7 

• • 

375 

Block 8 

• • 

234 

HWd—XZ 

• • 

2,485 

Block 1 

• • 

855 

Block 2 

• • 

491 

Block 3 

• • 

321 

Block 4 

• • 

818 

Ward -XII 

• • 

4,001 

Block 1 

• • 

1,128 

Block 2 

• • 

474 

Block 3 

• • 

480 

Block 4 

• • 

150 

Block 5 

• • 

131 

Block 6 

• • 

91 

Block 7 

• • 

440 

Block 8 

• • 

520 

Block 9 

• • 

1 

Block 10 

• • 

574 

Block 11 

• • 

12 

(IV) Secunderabad 


Cantonment 

9,436 

Ward—I 

• • 

1,935 

Block 1 

• • 

56 

Block 2 

• • 

76 

Block 3 

• • 

89 

Block 4 

• • 

118 

Block 5 

• • 

91 

Block 6 0 

• • 

55 

Block 7 

• • 

60 

Block 8 

• • 

23 

Block 9 

• • 

90 

Block 10 

• • 

203 

Block 11 

• • 

94 

Block 12 

• • 

56 

Block 13 

• • 

78 

Block 14 

• • 

64 

Block 15 

• • 

118 

Block 16 

• • 

22 

Block 17 

• • 

101 

Block 18 

• • 

99 

Block 19 

• • 

84 

Block 20 

• • 

94 

Block 21 

• • 

78 

Block 22 

• • 

22 

Block 23 

• • 

36 

Block 24 

• • 

128 


House¬ 

Pop u la 

holds 

tiori 

(3) 

(4) 

2,344 

13,370 

461 

2.349 

458 

2.974 

72 

4 12 

17 

95 

296 

1 .303 

306 

1,736 

428 

2.578 

306 

1,893 

2,858 

14,387 

951 

4,727 

5 19 

2,779 

367 

1,854 

991 

5,027 

4,747 

23,717 

1,234 

6,035 

497 

2,815 

551 

3.413 

277 

1,270 

178 

951 

256 

935 

454 

2,094 

586 

2,607 

• • 

5 

696 

3,500 

18 

92 

11,293 

63,549 

2,597 

13.824 

84 

515 

112 

674 

133 

715 

192 

1,245 

164 

886 

59 

312 

85 

491 

32 

129 

131 

783 

249 

1,213 

117 

520 

66 

329 

115 

633 

89 

510 

128 

590 

23 

152 

103 

586 

153 

799 

157 

826 

125 

613 

79 

389 

29 

105 

39 

221 

134 

588 
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Ward and 

Block 


Houses 

House¬ 

holds 

Popula¬ 

tion 

( 1 ) 


(V 

(•*3) 

(4) 

Ward - 11 

• • 

1.558 

1.875 

11.082 

Block l 

• • 

102 

185 

825 

Block 2 

m • 

79 

118 

653 

Block 3 

• • 

46 

52 

322 

Block 1 

• • 

66 

69 

365 

Block 5 

• • 

88 

41 

228 

Blook <> 

• • 

148 

160 

868 

Block 7 

• • 

167 

198 

1,047 

Block 8 

• • 

85 

95 

554 

Block 9 

• • 

1 22 

149 

888 

Block 10 

• • 

60 

71 

436 

Block 11 

• • 

89 

87 

531 

Block 12 

• • 

1 1 9 

1 82 

695 

Block 18 

• • 

6» 

76 

480 

Block 14 

• • 

179 

200 

1,237 

Block 15 

• • 

188 

184 

1,233 

Block 10 

• • 

62 

64 

472 

Block 17 

• • 

49 

54 

248 

Ward—III 

• • 

2,816 

3.195 

18.256 

Block 1 

• • 

60 

103 

56 6 

Block 2 

• • 

101 

172 

900 

Block 3 

• • 

142 

248 

1,481 

Block 4 

• • 

50 

65 

400 

Block 5 

■ • 

161 

167 

886 

Block 6 

• • 

21 6 

254 

1,332 

Block 7 

• • 

208 

228 

1,127 

Block 8 

• • 

96 

100 

525 

Block 9 

• • 

178 

177 

797 

Block 10 

• • 

98 

98 

61)8 

Block 11 

• • 

7 S 

78 

451 

Block 1 2 

• • 

99 

105 

599 

Block 8 

• • 

8 1- 

91 

557 

Block 14- 

• • 

88 

88 

552 

Block 15 

• • 

90 

90 

524 

Blc.ck n; 

• • 

118 

1 18 

682 

Block 17 

• • 

89 

89 

495 

Block 18 

• • 

77 


440 

Block 19 

• • 

4 4 

77 

423 

Block 20 

• • 

1 18 

124 

670 

Block 21 

• • 

96 

101 

638 

Block 22 

• • 

92 

93 

567 

Block 28 

• • 

74 

76 

544 

Block 24 

• • 

181 

166 

999 

Block 25 

• • 

71 

74 

479 

Block 26 

• • 

84 

91 

650 

Block 27 

• • 

42 

42 

252 

Block 28 

• • 

18 

18 

78 


Ward and 
Block 


Houses 

House¬ 

holds 

Popula 

tion 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Ward— IV 

• • 

1.013 

1,273 

7,364 

Block 1 

• • 

149 

246 

1,257 

Block 2 

• • 

112 

146 

792 

Block 3 

• • 

82 

107 

786 

Block 4 

• • 

105 

124 

655 

Block 5 

• • 

89 

102 

603 

Block 6 

• • 

230 

263 

1,605 

Block 7 

• • 

140 

158 

1,010 

Block 8 

• • 

106 

127 

706 

Ward—V 

• • 

1.034 

1.266 

7.347 

Block 1 

• • 

181 

266 

1,774 

Block 2 

• • 

81 

91 

595 

Block 3 

• • 

140 

160 

947 

Block 4 

• • 

130 

176 

1,092 

Block 5 

• • 

229 

261 

1,459 

Block 6 

4 

• • 

155 

190 

947 

Block 7 

• • 

50 

54 

275 

Block 8 

• • 

42 

42 

158 

Block 9 

• • 

26 

26 

100 

Ward — VI 

• • 

1.080 

1.087 

5.707 

Block 1 

• • 

1 

1 

3 

Block 2 

• • 

5 

7 

10 

Block 3 

• • 

59 

29 

780 

Block 4 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• •- 

Block 5 

• • 

1 

1 

1 

Block 6 

• • 

3 

3 

18 

Block 7 

• • 

152 

174 

826 

Block 8 

• • 

• • 

• • 

» • 

Block 9 

• • 

2 

25 

18 

Block 10 

• • 

20 

21 

77 

Block 11 

• • 

86 

95 

298 

Block 12 

• • 

120 

284 

951 

Block 18 

• • 

64 

68 

860* 

Block 14 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Block 15 

• • 

56 

57 

370 

Block 16 

• • 

83 

38 

103 

Block 17 

• • 

104 

96 

589 

Block 18 

• • 

51 

44 

243 

Block 19 

• • 

57 

62 

196 

Block 20 

• • 

40 

28 

528 

Block 21 

• • 

8 

8 

85 

Block 22 

• • 

77 

77 

226 

Block 28 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Block 24 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• + 

Block 25 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Block 26 

• • 

7 

7 

20 

Blook 27 

• • 

34 

42 

112 




APPENDIX D 


Figures pertaining to the Mother Tongue Speakers of Tblugu, Marathi, Kannada and all other 
Residuary Languages in Centain Bilingual or Multilingual Areas of Hyderabad State 


(Vide paragraph 21 of Chapter VI at page 417) 


Mother-tongue (Absolute figures) Mother-tongue (Percentages) 

District and Tahsil Population ( —- ——-- -.—-^ ,--— ^--—_ 


(1) 


(2) 

Telugu 

(3) 

Marathi 

(4) 

Kannada 

(5) 

Others 

(6) 

Telugu 

(7) 

Marathi 

(*) 

Kannada 

(9) 

. Others 
(10) 

Dulbarga District 

1. Gulbarga 

• • 

186,446 

5,309 

10,537 

107,806 

62,794 

3 

6 

58 

33 

2. Chitapur 

• • 

145,058 

7,193 

5.817 

88,506 

43,542 

5 

4 

61 

30 

3. Yadgir 

• • 

159,830 

38,343 

2,028 

82.225 

37.234 

24 

1 

52 

23 

4. Aland 

• • 

134,524 

1,884 

11,661 

98,132 

22,847 

1 

9 

73 

17 

5. Chincholi 

• • 

92,440 

12,106 

2,243 

54,118 

23,973 

13 

♦> 

59 

26 

6. Tandur 

• • 

85,414 

63,062 

1,466 

3,020 

17,866 

74 

2 

3 

21 

7. Seram 

• • 

82,988 

36,393 

1,074 

30,335 

15,186 

44 

1 

37 

18 

Raichur District 

1. Raichur 

• • 

149,593 

66,157 

1.724 

54,377 

27,335 

44 

1 

37 

18 

2. Manvi 

• • 

104,724 

8,759 

413 

82,761 

12,791 

8 

1 

79 

12 

3. Deodurg 

• • 

89,815 

3,290 

275 

75,656 

10,594 

4 

• • 

84 

12 

4. Gadwal 

• • 

117,017 

100,737 

713 

4,272 

11,295 

86 

1 

4 

2 

Bidar District 

L Bidar .. 

• • 

152,045 

24,871 

8,466 

72.737 

45,971 

16 

6 

48 

30 

2. Zahirabad 

• • 

133,285 

67,084 

1.938 

26,704 

37.559 

50 

2 

20 

28 

3. Humnabad 

• • 

168,285 

18,774 

28,592 

80,957 

39,962 

11 

17 

48 

24 

4. Blialki 

• • 

140,454 

3,651 

52,272 

67,270 

17,261 

3 

37 

48 

12 

5. Nilanga 

• • 

132,835 

2,214 

105,974 

8,543 

16,104 

‘ 2 

80 

6 

12 

6. Udgir .. 

• • 

135,908 

1,219 

103,151 

11,561 

19,977 

1 

76 

8 

15 

7. Santpur (Aurad) 

• • 

91,357 

5,978 

35.036 

37,630 

12,713 

7 

38 

41 

14 

3. Narayankhed 

• • 

84,687 

47,011 

5.154 

18,121 

14,401 

56 

6 

21 

17 

landed District 

1 . Biloli .. 

• • 

116,891 

15,962 

81,461 

5,654 

13,814 

13 

70 

5 

12 

2. Deglur 

• • 

134,217 

42,020 

46,056 

27,104 

19,037 

31 

35 

20 

14 

3. Mukhed 

• • 

82,086 

2,511 

66,399 

2,457 

10,719 

3 

81 

3 

13 

4. Hadgaon 

• • 

108,643 

2,496 

91,696 

25 

14,426 

2 

85 

• • 

18 

5. Bhoker 

• • 

72,780 

9,156 

52,784 

' 104 

10,736 

13 

72 

• • 

15 

3. Mudhol 

• • 

127,043 

57,757 

42,601 

3,773 

22,912 

45 

34 

3 

18 

Osmanabad District 

1. Tuljapur 

• • 

103,390 

1,165 

85,233 

5,059 

11,933 

1 

83 

** 

5 

11 

2. Omerga 

• • 

134,283 

2,111 

98,848 

15,898 

17,426 

1 

74 

12 

13 


MahyT? 116 an( i multilingual areas in this state are spread over the districts of Gulbarga, Raichur, Bidar, Nanded Osmanabad 

mi noubnagar, Nizamabad and Adilabad. But even in these districts there are many tahsils which are beyond doubt Durelv’ mono-linm.ai 

**vv8 iron) t.llP r\Ainf yvf 4-U/v 4-1% w/v/\ w/\/»i/vno1 rf Ai* /vl Tnlil/Vil \f 'ir'ltKl O n /I T/'o n n O O ir.’llrt ! _• 1 • p ^ 

le figures for these 
Shorapur, Jewargi 

. — '."*''** W *' A clic iUIISU Ol ivoaailgui, Ull U1 unuiut, me ivaimaua 1‘UISIIS Ul .-Mliannoor, Gangawati Konnal Vclhnrrra 

N^lwP a ^ Lin ?sugur and the Telugu Tahsil of Alampur, all in Raichur District; the Marathi Tahsils of Ahmadpurin Bidar District* 
TVI ai H. Ka »dhar in Nanded District and Osmanabad, Parenda, Kalam, Bhoom, Latur and Owsa, all in Osmanabad District- and thl 

Oistrint h !. lI L? f Mah *>ubnagar, Wanparti, Pargi, Shadnagar, Kalvakurti, Achampet, Nagarkurnool and KoUapur, all in Mahbubna<mr 
tnct, and Nizamabad, Kamareddy, Yellareddy and Armoor, all in Nizamabad District. 1 ° 


/ 
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Mother-tongue (Absolute figures) MoTHER-TONGUE(Percentages) 


Distric t and Tahsil 

Population 

Telugu 

Marathi 

Kannada 

Others 

Telugu Marathi Kannada Other? 

(M 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

Mahbvbnagar District 

1. Atmakur 

98,330 

85,848 

280 

3,769 

8,433 

87 


4 

9 

2. Maklital 

.. 134,769 

92,033 

4,294 

17,282 

21,160 

68 

3 

13 

16 

Nizamabad District 

1. Batiswada 

80,801 

68,448 

1,556 

1,164 

15,633 

79 

2 

1 

18- 

2. Bodlian 

.. 126,096 

83,031 

6,585 

7,530 

28,950 

66 

5 

6 

23- 

Adilabad District * 

1. Adilabad . . 

.. 101,611 

59,401 

18,975 

.. + 

% 

23,175f 

59 

19 

• • 

22 

2. Utnoor 

34,404 

4,259 

4,516 


25,629 

12 

13 

• • 

75- 

3. Klianapur 

43,366 

32,25 t 

2,130 


8,976 

74 

5 

• • 

21 

4. Nirnial 

121,029 

101.390 

4.499 

• 

15,134 

84 

4 

• • 

12 

5. Boath 

72,372 

28,808 

14,872 


28,692 

40 

20 

• • 

40 

6. Kinwat 

73.118 

8,215 

31,358 


33,545 

11 

43 

• • 

46 

7. Raj ura 

75,357 

7,107 

47,944 


20,246 

9 

64 

• • 

27 

8. Sirpur 

.. 104,091 

57.102 

30,257 


16,732 

55 

29 

• • 

16 

9. Cliinnoor .. 

86,117 

70,658 

5.080 


4,379 

89 

6 

• • 

5 

10. Lakshattipet 

98.812 

83,07)8 

3,769 


11,985 

84 

4 

• • 

12 

11. As i fa bad 

92.245 

48,704 

22,465 


21,016 

53 

24 

• • 

23 


♦ The totals of the tahsil figures given in this statement do not tally with the corresponding figures ft r Adilabed District given in Table- 
*D-I (i) Languages—Mother Tongue' and *D-I (ii) Languages— Bilingualbm’ at j ages 755 and 89 respectively of Part II*A of this Volumes* 
This is due to the fact that the figures given in these tables arc based cn liaetvise sorting while those given in the above statement are 
based on the sorting conducted subsequently for individual villages or t< wiis in the tracts. Rut the differences in the two sets of figure* 
are microscopic. 

■f About 1.000 persons with Kannada as their mother tongue have been included under 'Others' in Col. (C). 

(Tahsilwisc break-up of the figures under this column for the more important of the indegenous mother-tongues is os follows :— 


District and Tahsil 

Gondi 

Kolam i 

Ivova 

w 

Manne 

Lambadi 

Others 

(1) 

(2) 

(«) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

(V 

A di labad District 

1 . Adi labad 

9,127 

2,003 

• • 

• • 

424 

11,621 

2. Utnoor 

18,313. 

2,791 

• • 

• • 

3,308 

1,222 

3. Khanapur 

2*153 

• • 

• • 

89 

1,956 

4,828 

4, Nirmal 

630 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2,531 

11,973 

5. Boath 

.. 12,503 

164 

• • 

• • 

9,823 

6,142 

6. Kinwat 

11,712 

764 

• • 

• • 

13,867 

7,202 

7. Raj ura 

15,640 

1,303 

• • 

• • 

581 

2,772 

A A ft A 

8. Sirpur 

3,956 

• • 

2,828 

154 

734 

9,060 

IMA/V 

9. Cliinnoor 

6 

• • 

55 

• • 

618 

3,700 

mf jrQ 

10. Lakshattipet 

4,994 

222 

• • 

214 

1,102 

5,458 

5,762 

11. Asifabad 

11,039 

1,189 

• • 

2,160 

866 












APPENDIX E 

Index of Languages and Dialects Returned Since 1901 


(Vide paragraph 32 of Chapter VJ at page 425) 


1. *Ade Bhasha 

2. *Adivasi 

3. Afghani 

4. Agri 

5. Aherani 

6. Andhi 

7. Arabic 

8. Arachu 

9. Are 

10 . Ariya 

11. Armenian 

12 . Aruja 

13. *Arya Bhasha 

14. Assamese 

15. Badaga 

16. Bailagambari 

17. *Bairagi 

18. *Balasanti 

19. *Baleri 

20. Balmiki 

21. Balochi 

22. *Banjari or 

Wanjari 

23. *Bare Bhasha 

24. Barwari 

25. Beldari 

26. Bengali 

27. Beradi 

28. *Bharathi 

29. Bhat 

30. Bhatia 

31. *Bhattu 

32. *Bhavsar 

33. Bhili 

34. Bhoi 

35. *Bhora 

36. Bihari 

37. Bikaneri 

38. Bondili 

39. Brahmi 

40. Brij Bhasha 

See footnote at the end of 

t The CCnflllS VPftr nr vaqta A 


. .(1951) 

..(1951) 

..(1951) 

. .(1911 and 1921) 

. .(1951) 

. .(1951) 

. .(1901 to 1951)' 

..(1901) 

..(1901 to 1951) 

..(1901) 

. .(1931 to 1951) 

..(1901) 

. .(1951) 

. . (1931 to 1951) 

*.(1951) 

(1951) 

..(1951) 

..(1951) 

..(1951) 

..(1951) 

..(1931 to 1951) 

. .(1901 and 1931 to 1951) 
..(1951) 

..(1951) 

. .(1911, 1921 and 1951) 

..(1901 to 1951) 

. .(1951) 

.-.(1951) 

..(1951) 

..(1951) 

. .(1951) 

. .(1951) 

..(1901 to 1951) 

..(1951) 

. .(1911 and 1951) 

. .(1911 and 1951) 

. .(1911) 

. .(1901 to 1951) 

. .(1951) 

. .(1901 to 1921 and 1951) 

‘ this Appendix. 


41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 
81. 


*Budbudkala . 

Bundeli 
*Burguda 
Burmese 
Carnatakam . 
Chambhari 
Channewari 


(1951) 

(1951) 


*Charni 
Chaubhainsi 
Chau Bhasha 
Chauranji 
Chaurasi 
Chenchu 
Chhattisgarhi 
Chigaripoeha 
Chinese 
Chiranji 
Chiwangi 

*Chiya 

Chukkabotla 

Coorgi 

Czech 

Dakshani 

Danish 

*Devanagari 

*Dhangari 

Dhori 

*Dimbhari 

Dogri 

*Dokkala 

Dommari 

*Dravida 

Dutch 

English 

Flemish 

French 

Gadaria 

Garhwali 

Garodi 

German 

Ghisadi 


.(1901 to 1951) 

.(1901) 

.(1951) 

.(1951) 

.(1951) 

.(1901) 

.(1901 and 1951) 
.(1951) 

.(1951) 

.(1931 to 1951) 

.(1951) 

.(1951) 

.(1921 to 1951) 

.(1951) 

.(1951) 

.(1951) 

.(1951) 

.(1951) 

.(1951) 

.(1901) 

.(1931 and 1941) 
.(1951) 

.(1911, 1921 and 1951) 
.(1951) 

.(1951) 

.(1951) 

.(1951) 

.(1901 and 1951) 

.(1901 and 1951) 

.(1911 and 1951) 

.(1901 to 1951) 

.(1951) 

.(1901 to 1951) 

.(1951) 

.(1951) 

.(1951) 

.(1901 to 1951) 

.(1901 to 1951) 


census year or years during which the mother-tongue concerned was returned is indicated in brackets. 
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82. Goanese 

. .(1901 to 1951) 

132. Khandesi 

..(1951) ' 

S3. *Goilar 

. .(1951) 

133. Khatri 

. .(1901 to 1951) 

S 4 , (. 101 h 11 

. .(1901 to 1951) 

134. Kohati 

. .(1951) 

Sf>. Gopali 

. .(1951) 

135. Kolami 

. .(1951) 

86 . Gorkhali 

. .(1951) 

13G. Kolhati 

..(1901 to 1951) 

ST. Gosavi 

. .(1951) 

137. IColi 

..(1911 and 1921) 

ss. (;<>iu* 

. .(1951) 

138. *Komati 

..(1951) 

80. Goundi 

. .(1951) 

139. *Kongani 

..(1951) 

00 . *Go\vli 

. .(1951) 

140. Konkani 

. .(1901 to 1951) 

01 . Greek 

. . (1931 to 1951) 

141. Konkani Thakur(l951) 

0*2. Gujarati 

. .(1901 to 1951) 

142. Korava 

. .(1901 and 1981 

93. *Gurjari 

. . (1951) 

143. Koshti 

. .(1951) 

0 t. Gurmukhi 

. .(1901 and 1951) 

144. Kotani 

. .(1951) 

95. llalbi 

. .(1951) 

145. Kova 

..(1901 to 1951) 

~ W 

06. *llatkari 

..(1951) 

146. *Kshatriya 


07. Hebrew 

. .(1951) 

Bhasha 

. .(1951) 

08. Ilelava 

. .(1951) 

147. Kumauni 

..(1951) 

00. Hindi 

. .(1901 to 1951) 

148. Lad 

. . (1901 and 1951) 

100 . Hindko 

. .(1951) 

149. Ladsi 

..(1951) 

101. Hindustani 

. .(1901 to 1951) 

150. Lakay 

..(1901) 

102 . Hungarian 

..(1951) 

151. Lama 

. .(1951) 

103. Inkari Bhash 

a (1951) 

152. Lambadi (La- 0 

104. Irish 

..(1911, 1941 and 

1951) mani, Labhani) (1901 to 1951) 

105. Italian 

. .(1901 to 1951) 

153.* Lingayeth 

. .(1951) 

106. Jagannalhi 

. .(1901 and 1951) 

154. Lodhi 

. .(1911 to 1951) 

107. Jaini 

. .(1911 and 1951) 

155. Lolrnri 

. .(1951) 

108. Jangdi 

. .(1951) 

156. Lnshei 

. .(1951) 

100 . Japanese 

. .(1911 to 1941) 

157.* Madrasi 

..(1951) 

110 . Jatki 

. .(1951) 

158. Magadhi 

..(1951) 

111. Javanese 

. .(1951) 

159. Malavi 

..(1951) 

112. *Jogi 

. .(1951) 

160. Malayalam 

..(1901 to 1951) 

113. Joshi 

. .(1951) 

161. Maldivian 

..(1951) 

114. Jyad 

. .(1901) 

162. Mali 

. .(1951) 

115. Kachehhi 

. . (1901 to 1951) 

163. Malvi 

..(1951) • 

116. Kahari 

. .(1901 and 1951) 

164. *Mandula 

..(1951) 

117. Kaikadi 

. .(1901 to 1951) 

165. Manipuri 

..(1951) 

118. *Kalali 

. .(1951) 

166. Mannc 

..(1901 and|1951) 

119. *Kamati 

. .(1951) 

167. Marathi 

. .(1901 to 1951) 

120 . Kannada 

(1901 to 1951) 

168. Marwari 

. .(1901 to 1951) 

A ^ 

121 . *Karwari 

. .(1951) 

169. *Metadi 

. .(1951) 

^ _ — V 

122 . *Kashe 

. . (1901 and 1951) 

170. *Mathura 

. .(1951) 

M - ^ . — V 

123. Kashmiri 

. .(1901 to 1951) 

171. Mcmani 

. .(1951) 

A _ ^ 

124. Kataba 

. .(1951) 

172. *Menko 

. .(1951) 

A _ — __V 

125. *Katai 

. .(1951) 

173. Mewadi 

. .(1951) 

M _ _ - __. V 

126. Katari 

. .(1911) 

174. Mochi 

. .(1951) 

A • ^ V 

127. Kathiyawadi 

. .(1911, 1921 and 1951) 175. *Modi 

. .(1951) 

128. Kathodi 

. .(1911 and 1921) 

176. Mondi 

. .(1951) 

A _ __V 

129. Kayasthi 

. .(1911 and 1921) 

177. *Mudaliar 

. .(1951) 

130. *Kayiti 

. .(1951) 

178. *Mudiraj 

. .(1951) 

131. Kewati 

. .(1951) 

179. Multani 

. .(1911 and 1951) 
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180. 

♦Nagari 

.(1901 to 1951) 

223. 

181. 

Naikpodi 

.(1951) 

224. 

182. 

Naipalli 

.(1951) 

225. 

183. 

♦Nervi 

.(1951) 

226. 

184. 

Nethakani 

.(1951) 

227. 

185. 

Newadi 

.(1951) 

228. 

186. 

♦Niko 

.(1951) 

229. 

187. 

Ojhi 

.(1951) 

230. 

188. 

Oriya 

.(1901 to 1951) 

231. 

189. 

♦Otari 

.(1951) 

232. 

190. 

♦Padmasali 

.(1951) 

233. 

191. 

Pahadi 

.(1951) 

234. 

192. 

Paki 

.(1951) 

235. 

193. 

♦Paktoon 

.(1951) 

236. 

194. 

Pancha Bhasha (1901) 

237. 

195. 

Panchali 

.(1911 to 1951) 

238. 

196. 

Pardesi 

.(1901 to 1951) 

239. 

197. 

Pardhi (Pittala 

240. 


Bhasha) 

.(1901 to 1951) 

241. 

198. 

Parsi 

.(1911 to 1951) 

242. 

199. 

Pashto 

.(1901 to 1951) 

243. 

200 . 

*Pathani 

.(1951) 

244. 

201 . 

Patharwati 

.(1951) 

245. 

202 . 

Patkari 

.(1911 to 1951) 


' 203. *Pattegari 

.(1901 to 1951) 

246. 

204. 

*Patwegiri 

.(1951) 

247. 

205. 

Payakuri 

.(1901) 

248. 

206. 

Peraku 

.(1901) 


207. 

Persian (Irani) (1901 to 1951) 

249. 

208. 

Peshawari 

.(1911) 

250. 

209. 

*Pichakuntla . 

.(1951) 

251. 

210 . 

Pitti (Bhotia). 

.(1951) 

252. 

211 . 

Portuguese 

.(1901 to 1951) 

253. 

212 . 

PradhanBhasha(1951) 

254. 

213. 

Punjabi 

.(1901 to 1951) 

255. 

214. 

Purbi 

.(1951) 

256. 

215. 

Pusawerla 

.(1951) 

257. 

216. 

*Qasrani 

.(1951) 

258. 

217. 

Rajasthani 


259. 


(Rajputani). 

.(1911 to 1951) 

260. 

218. 

Rajputi 

.(1951) 

261. 

219. 

Rangari 

.(1911, 1921 and 1951) 262. 

220 . 

Rangri 

.(1901, 1911 and 

1921)263. 

221 . 

*Ranti 

.(1951) 

264. 

222 . 

Rathauri 

.(1901 and 1951) 

265. 


Rohilla . .(1951) 

Russian \ .(1911 and 1921) 

*Sahuji . . (1951) 

*Samagar Bhasha (1951) 

*Sanatani . .(1951) 

Sanskrit . .(1911 and 1931 to 1951) 

Saurashthri ..(1901 and 1951) 

Scotch ..(1951) 

Siamese (Thai).(1951) 

Sidhan . . (1951) 

Sikhi . .(1901) 

Sindhi . .(1901 to 1951) 

Sinhalese . .(1931 to 1951) 

Sohari . .(1901) 

Somali . .(1911 and 1921) 

*Someshchatry .(1951) 


S or at hi 
Spanish 
*Sugali 
Syrian 
Tagwali 
Takari 
Tamil (Arvi, 
Arvam) 
Thakri 
Teli 


. .(1911 and 1921) 

. .(1901 and 1931 to 1951) 
. .(1901 and 1951) 

. .(1951) 

. .(1951) 

..(1951) 


. .(1901 to 1951) 

. .(1911, 1921 and 1951) 
. .(1951) 

Telugu (Andhra 

Bhasha) . .(1901 to 1951) 

*Thoti Bhasha .(1951) 

Tibetan . . (1951) 

Tirhutiva . . (1951) 

Tirguli . .(1901 and 1951) 

*Tirmali . . (1951) 

Tulu . .(1901 and 1951) 

Turki(Turkmen)(1951) 


Turkish 
* Up pari 
Urdu 
*Vaidu 
Vani 
Waddari 
Welsh 
*Yanadi 
Welmi 
Yerukala 


. .(1901 to 1951) 

. .(1951) 

..(1901 to 1951) 

. .(1951) 

. .(1951) 

. .(1901 to 1951) 

. .(1931 and 1941) 
. .(1951) 

. . (1951) 

. .(1901 to 1951) 


* These 07 lan<ma<res marked with an asterisk have been combined with one or the other of the main 
languages, at the 1951 Census. Details are as follows 


Combined with Telugu .—Budbudkala Bhasha, Balasanti, Dokkala, Jogi, Kamati, 
Mudiraj, Pichakuntla Bhasha, Uppari, Vaidu, Yanadi Bhasha and Yelmi. 

Combined with Marathi.— Gowli, Hatkari, Otari and Sanatani. 


Komti Bhasha, Mandula, 
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Combined 

Combined 

Com\third 

Co.dbinr.d 

Combined 

Combined 

Combined 

Combined 

Combined 

Combined 

Combined 

Combined 

Combined 

Combined 

Combined 

Combined 

Combined 

Combined 

Combined 

Combined 

Combined 

Combined 

Combined 

Combined 

Combined 


re/th Kannada. Gollar. Lingayetli Bhasha and Samagara Bhasha. 

With Lambcidi .—\rya Bhasha, Banjari or Wanjari, Bhattu, Charni, Kayiti, Mathura and Sugali 
iv/ih Hindi.— Bairagi, Bharathi, Devanagari and Kalali. 
with Gondi .—Thoti Bhasha. 

with Tamil. —Dravida, Madrasi and Mudaliar. 

with Gujarati. —Bliora, Gurjari and Nagari. 

with Bhili. —Adivasi, Burguda and Ranti. 

with Khatri .—Kshatriya Bhasha and Sahuji. 

with Waddari, —Kashe. 

with Kaikadi. —Tirumali. 

with Pardh i .—Ch i va. 

with Koran a .—Ivongani and Modi. 

with Konkahi. —-Karwari. 

with Chaubhasha .—Nervi and Somesh Chatrv. 

with Chambhari. —Katai. 

with Patlcari. —Pa11egari and Patwegiri. 

with Are .—Ade Bhasha and Bare Bhasha. 

with Kahari. —Dimbari. 

with Beldari .— Baleri. 

with Gadaria. —D1 1 angari. 

with Pashto. —Menko, Niko, Paktoon and Pathani. 

with Ghannewari. —Padmasali. 

with Goundi. —Matadi. 

with Rangari. —Bhavsar. 

with Balochi. —Qasrani. 


APPENDIX F 

Irregularities in the Literacy Returns at the 1941 Census 

(Vide Paragraph 30 oj Chapter Vlll at page 173) 


According to the provisional figures released in March 1941 immediately after the 
census enumeration, the total number of literates in the state was 1,111,245 consisting of 
939,544 males and 171,701 females. These provisional figures were based on the data 
furnished by the District Census Officers ( i.e ., the Collectors) which, in turn were based 
on the enumeration abstracts submitted by the census enumerators. But according 
to the final figures, as given in the tables published by the Census Tabulation Office in 
1947, after the sorting of the enumeration slips and compilation and tabulation of the 
returns, the total number of literates in the state was 1,209,004, consisting of 983,478 
males and 285,526 females. Thus, the final figures were in excess of the provisional 
figures by 14.2 per cent in case of the total literates, 4.7 in case of male literates and 
66.3 per cent in case of female literates'. This extraordinary divergence between the final 
and provisional figures becomes yet more glaring from the corresponding districtwise 
data given in Table 1. 


Table 1 


Male Literates Female Literates 


District 


r 

Provisional 

figure 

Final 

figure 

Percentage 

variation 

( 

Provisional 

figure 

_A_ 

Final 

figure 

> 

Percentage 

variation 

(i) 


V2) 

(3) 

0) 

( 5 ) 

(C) 

(7) 

Hyderabad State 

• • 

939,544 

983,478 

+ 4.7 

171,701 

285,526 

+ 66.3 

Hyderabad City 

• • 

167,772 

174,618 

+ 4.1 

71,806 

61,188 

— 14.8 

Atraf-e-Balda 

• • 

29,217 

31,242 

+ 6.9 

2,726 

8,975 

+ 229.2 

Baghat 

• • 

4,682 

5,084 

+ 8.6 

628 

1,355 

+ 115.8 

Warangal 

• • 

65,591 

63,477 

— 3.3 

11,446 

18,163 

+ 58.7 

Karimnagar .. 

• • 

57,298 

51,519 

— 4.9 

7,199 

13,216 

+ 83.6 

Adilabad 

• • 

26,554 

32,494 

+ 22.4 

2,659 

8,736 

+ 228.5 

Medak 

• • 

42,259 

33,834 

32,382 

—23.4 

4,773 

8,391 

+ 75.8 

Nizamabad 

• • 

31,762 

— 6.1 

4,646 

7,798 

+ 67.8 

Mahbubnagar 

• • 

54,736 

46,434 

—15.2 

7,021 

11,160 

+ 59.0 

Nalgonda 

• • 

60,576 

48,346 

—20.2 

9,726 

11,319 

+ 16.4 

Aurangabad 

• • 

65,839 

66,885 

+ 1.6 

9,265 

23,464 

+ 153.3 

Bhir 

• • 

31,079 

41,019 

+ 32.0 

5,314 

11,968 

+ 125.2 

Nanded 

• • 

35,935 

40,235 

+ 12.0 

3,876 

9,179 

+ 136.8 

Parbhani 

• • 

48,906 

49,996 

+ 2.2 

5,800 

14,797 

+ 155.1 

Gulbarga 

• • 

69,867 

83,179 

+ 19.1 

8,489 

23,490 

+ 176.7 

Osman abad .. 

• • 

41,952 

44,756 

+ 6.7 

4,829 

13,810 

+ 186.0 

Raichur 

9 • 

56,168 

71,512 

+ 27.3 

5,076 

21,967 

+ 332.8 

Ridar 

• • 

• • 

47,279 

65,538 

+ 38.6 

6,422 

16,550 

+ 157.7 


In so far as the literacy percentages for the males are concerned, in 6 out of the 18 districts 
(treating Hyderabad City as a distinct unit) the provisional figure is actually in excess of 
the final figure. The difference between the two sets of figures is below 3 per cent in case of 
two districts, which can be conceded as being due to careless totalling on the part of the 
district census staff. It ranges between 3 and 5 per cent in case of three other districts. 
Even these differences may be set aside as being due to extreme carelessness on the part of 
the district authorities. But, then the difference ranges between 5 and 10 in case of foui- 


es 
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oilier disf.i ictsjx'tween 10 and 20 in case of three, between 20 and 30 in case of four and 
, .u een o and M) in case of t wo. The position becomes extremely intriguing when the 

1 v T ™’tZmn 40 100 1 r rccnt of *«. by 100 to 150 per cent l ease olth“e other"? 

case of two others and is by as much as 333 per cent in case of one district. P 

* S £ ,T ! Cult to cxpl f this , staggering increase of the final over the provisional 

1S Pyesumed that the final figures are correct, then various questions arise. 

tion ’ r n the CenS l 1 ' S re , turi ? s Wlth re ° ard to an y item be relied upon if the enumera- 

rated only in case of females ? And again, why did the error in counting almost inva¬ 
riably lead to underestimating the provisional returns in case of females ’ It is difficult 
to answer these questions satisfactorily. It appears more logical to presume that the 
iault lay not so much with the provisional figures sent by the district staff as with the 

final totals struck in the Tabulation Office. This conclusion will be further obvious from 
tne succeeding paragraphs. 


2. The huge variation between the provisional and the final 1941 literacy figures 

°/ | ema * es ' vas intriguing enough to warrant a detailed examination of other aspects 
ot the 1941 literacy returns as finally published. In this state, from 1911 to 1931, 
iteracy figures were given in the census tables both castewise and communitywisc. 
In 1941, however, the figures were not furnished castewise but given only community- 
wis j e * the then census authorities decided that the Brahmins like the Muslims (but 
11,1 i e the other castes among the Hindus) constituted a distinct community, with the 
result that we have literacy percentages for both Brahmins and Muslims separately from 

1911 to 1941. These percentages, calculated on the total population of the group con¬ 
cerned are given in Table 2. 

Table 2 


Year 


( 1 ) 


1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Total 

( 2 ) 

5.9 

7.9 
10.4 
16.9 


Literacy Percentage Among 

Muslims 


Brahmins 

ji_ 

-» 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(3) 

(7) 

10.3 

1.8 

26.2 

48.9 

2.5 

12.4 

3.1 

25.8 ' 

43.7 

6.3 

17.4 

2.9 

35.5 

59.8 

0.8 

24.2 

9.2 

74.4 

82.0 

66.6 

above 

figures is 

the phenomenal 

rise of 

literacy 

» m « • 


among the Brahmin males and 1 _^_ J _...., _ 

completely out of tune with the corresponding variations among the Muslims or the 
Brahmins themselves in the earlier censuses. The literacy percentage among the Brah¬ 
mins females increased from 6.8 per cent in 1931 to 66.6 per cent in 1941, an increase by 
about 880 per cent ! The decade 1931-41 did not witness any revolutionary changes in the 
social habits of Brahmin females—or in the facilities for female education, in general, in 
this state—which could justify this astounding increase in their literacy percentage. 
If the 1941 census figures in this regard are accepted, then the figures for all the three 
previous censuses (namely, the 1911, 1921 and 1931) have just to be scrapped. The 1941 
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Census Report for Mysore State reveals that the percentage of literacy among the Brah¬ 
mins of the state (calculated on their total population) was 73.7 for males and 43.5 
for females. Strangely, according to the 1941 Census Report for Hyderabad, 
the Brahmins in each district of this state were more advanced than in Mysore State. In 
fact, in fourteen districts the Brahmin females of Hyderabad State were appreciably 
more literate than the Brahmin females in Bangalore City* itself ! In the remaining two 
districts, their literacy percentage was just short by 1 and 2 per cent respectively. °Very 
strangely, the highest literacy percentage recorded among the Brahmin females (actually 
as much as 75 per cent) was not in Hyderabad, Aurangabad or Gulbarga Districts but in 
Karimnagar District. Similarly, in twelve districts of this state, the Brahmin males 
were also more literate than the Brahmin males in Bangalore City—the highest literacy 
percentage recorded in their case being 90.9 in Mahbubnagar District. Figures pertain¬ 
ing to literacy among the Brahmins by age groups also reveal many absurdities. In 
some districts, the literacy ratio was astonishingly uniform in all the age groups. In 
some others, the ratio among the higher and the initial age groups was more than in the 
intermediary groups. In Raichur District. 9!).8 per cent of the Brahmin males aged 50 
and over were literate in 1941—probably a world record ! 

3. The 1941 literacy figures by age groups for the total population of the state 
appear to be equally unreliable. The number of literates per 1,000 of the population in 
certain age groups as recorded at the 1941 Census for Hyderabad, Bombay, Madhya 
Pradesh and Orissa States are given in Table 3. 

Table 3 


Proportion ot literate males 
in the age group of 

_a_ 


Proportion ot literate females 
in the age group of 

--A_ 


State 

5-9 

5-14 

5 and 

4 

15 and 

5-9 

5-14 

5 and 

15 and 




upwards 

up¬ 



upwards 

up- 





wards 



wards 

(i) 

l*) 

(»} 

W 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Hyderabad 

105 

135 

140 

142 

40 

49 

43 

41 

Bombay 

179 

263 

331 

356 

85 

120 

97 

89 

Madhya Pradesh 

96 

149 

198 

219 

29 

40 

30 

25 

Orissa 

56 

94 

174 

208 

19 

26 

23 

22 


The distinctive feature of the 1941 Hyderabad figures (particularly for females) as against 
the corresponding 1941 figures for the other states (and Hyderabad during 1951) Ts the 
fact that the literacy ratio is almost uniform for all the groups, which is very jDeculiar. 

It was also observed that in the final tables given in 1941 Census Report relating to 
literacy by age groups, there were many serious discrepancies in totalling. For example, 
according to these tables the total number of males in the state in the age group of ‘ 0-5 ’ 
was 1,323,980 but if the corresponding figures for all the districts of the°state as given in 
the same tables are added the total comes to 1,225,257. Again, the age group figures as 
given in tables pertaining to literacy do not tally with the age group fhmres mvon in tho 
tables pertaining to Civil Condition. S 

4 - In view of all this, there was no other alternative but to treat the 1941 literacy 

figures as given in 1941 census tables (published in 1947) as extremely faulty and unreliable. 

Bano^ nga i 0reCity > theliterac yP ercentageforBrahminma,eswas80 - lasa g ainst82 -°i n tliisstateas a whole Simil ,rlv in 
bangalore City the literacy percentage for Brahmin females was 61.5 as against 66.6 for this state as awholT ' ’ ‘ 
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As against this, there are no grounds to presume that there is anything basically wrong- 
"" 'th the bare provisional districtwise totals for literate males and females as supplied by 
the district Collectors immediately after the census enumeration in 1941. Besides 
these figures fit in with the returns during the 1951 as well as the 1931 and earlier Censuses' 
i hese figures have, therefore, been adopted in this Report wherever required instead of 
the final figures as given in the 1941 Census Report. 
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